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EVEN  in  this  country  of  miraculously 
quick  evolutions,  where  the  howling 
wilderness  of  to-day  is  the  thriving 
city  of  the  morrow,  one  must  pause  to  view 
with  astonishment  the  development  of  rac- 
ing. The  last  twelve  years  have  produced 
changes  so  rapid  and  sweeping  that  they 
call  irresistibly  to  mind  the  transformation 
scene  of  the  old-fashioned  pantomime.  The 
persons  and  things  that  were  are  gone,  and 
the  turf  has  passed  through  a  period  of 
confusion — a  confusion  so  complete  and 
general  as  at  one  time  to  threaten  the  ab- 
solute annihilation  of  the  sport,  or  at  any 
rate  its  relegation  to  the  ranks  of  sports 
unrecognized  by  law  and  frowned  on  by 
respectable  members  of  the  community,  to 
a  glorious,  Phcenix-like  revival,  with  the 
cordial  support  of  the  best  elements  of  so- 
ciety enlisted  in  its  behalf. 

To  realize  the  full  significance  of  the 
status  that  racing  has  acquired  to-day,  of 
the  conditions  that  made  such  a  meeting  as 
that  at  Saratoga  possible,  it  is  necessary  to 
go  back  some  years.  At  other  comparatively 
recent  times  in  the  history  of  the  American 
turf  things  appeared  to  have  reached  a 
high- water  mark.  There  were  more  particu- 
larly the  "boom"  days  of  the  early  '90s. 
Then  stakes  and  purses  were  aggregating 
amounts  that  struck  every  one  as  phenom- 
enal. Men  like  John  A.  Morris  and  D.  D. 
Withers,  now   unhappily  both  dead,  were 


putting  millions  of  dollars  into  racing 
plants.  To  those  who  did  not  look  beneath 
the  surface,  it  seemed  as  if  the  flush  times 
had  come  to  stay ;  but  in  actual  fact  every- 
thing was  being  based  on  the  most  unstable 
foundations.  A  skyscraper  was  being  erected 
on  quicksand. 

New  York  had  merely  a  law  that  all  knew 
could,  and  would,  be  declared  unconstitu- 
tional when  any  one  chose  to  call  it  into 
question,  and  in  New  Jersey  the  sport  was 
absolutely  illegal. 

And  in  passing  let  it  be  said  that  while  it 
may  seem,  in  treating  of  such  a  subject  as 
this,  that  too  much  attention  is  being  paid 
to  the  East  at  the  expense  of  the  West,  this 
is  inevitable.  The  State  of  New  York  has 
gained  the  soubriquet  of  the  "  Empire  State," 
and  in  no  particular  has  it  so  completely 
vindicated  its  claim  to  such  honor  as  in  ref- 
erence to  sport,  especially  racing.  Any  close 
student  of  turf  affairs  can  tell  that  the  for- 
tunes of  the  turf  have  been  shown  to  follow 
those  of  New  York  State  very  closely, 
throughout  the  major  part  of  the  Union, 
and  even  in  Canada.  To  write  the  complete 
history  of  racing  in  New  York  since  the 
60s  would  be  to  give  a  fair  presentation  of 
how  the  sport  stood  throughout  the  country. 

This  then  was  the  situation.  In  the  au- 
tumn of  1894,  after  the  Saratoga  meeting 
was  over,  there  was  held  in  the  famous  old 
Spa  the  Constitutional  Convention,  at  which, 
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through  what  was  unquestionably  a  mere 
ruse  of  the  "'poolroom  magnates,"  embit- 
tered by  the  constant  antagonism  of  the 
race-track  proprietors,  the  Ives  law  was  de- 
claimed unconstitutional.  Then  came  chaos: 
For  a  long  time  it  really  looked  as  if  rac- 
ing would  be  "put  out  of  court"  in  New 
York  State,  and  it  was  only  by  a  narrow 
majority  that  the  Percy- Gray  law,  after 
having  been  in  imminent  peril,  was  finally 
put  through.  This  result  was  due  entirely 
to  the  strenuous  efforts  put  forth  on  behalf 
of  the  bill  by  such  men  as  August  Belmont, 
James  R.  Keene,  and  others  whom  they 
rallied  to  their  aid. 

Even  the  passage  of  this  law  left  the  sport 
in  a  parlous  condition.  The  first  inclination 
was  to  disbelieve  in  the  law,  to  suppose  that 
any  law  legalizing  racing  must  -per  se  be  un- 
constitutional. The  sentiment  among  men 
responsible  for  racing  in  the  State  was  one 
of  panic.  John  A.  Morris  was  dead,  and 
his  sons  had  control  of  Morris  Park.  The 
general  feeling  was  typified  by  the  action  of 
the  Morrises,  Alfred  Hennen,  and  David 
Hennen.  In  the  language  of  the  prize  ring, 
they  lost  no  time  in  "chucking  up  the 
sponge."  Their  father  had  acted  with  ex- 
cellent business  acumen  in  purchasing  the 
properties  that  went  to  form  the  big  race 
course  at  Westchester;  the  land  was  even 
then  becoming  daily  more  valuable  for  real 
estate  purposes,  and  the  Morrises  did  not 
propose  to  hazard  any  money  in  so  risky  a 
venture  as  racing  looked  to  be.  They  even 
went  so  far  as  to  take  the  step,  the  legality 
of  which  was  very  doubtful,  of  calling  off 
the  stakes,  some  having  been  opened  years 
before.  Here  again  August  Belmont  and 
James  R.  Keene  stepped  into  the  breach, 
and,  financing  the  Westchester  Racing  Asso- 
ciation, took  the  position  the  New  York 
Jockey  Club,  John  A.  Morris'  original  crea- 
tion, should  have  filled  in  the  emergency. 

Everything  was  at  sixes  and  sevens.  In 
New  Jersey  things  had  gone  hopelessly  to 
pieces.  D.  D.  Withers,  the  only  man  who  has 
yet  made  good  the  claim  to  the  title  of  uthe 
Admiral  Rous  of  the  American  turf,"  had 
died  most  untimely,  just  when  his  iron  will 
would  have  aided  largely  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  centralized  authority.  The  mag- 
nificent property  he  had  constructed  at  Mon- 
mouth Park  was  already  falling  into  the  de- 
cay that  led  eventually  to  the  palatial  grand 
stand  being  sold  for  scrap  iron.  A.  J.  Cassatt 
had  withdrawn  from  the  turf,  scandalized 


and  irritated  beyond  endurance  that  a  gen- 
tleman trying  to  indulge  in  his  favorite  pas- 
time should  be  liable  to  arrest  on  a  charge  of 
"  keeping  a  disorderly  house."  Even  the 
pirates  of  Guttenburg  and  Gloucester  had 
been  driven  to  ambush,  and  things  were  as 
dead  in  the  State  over  the  Hudson  River  as 
the  proverbial  red  herring.  Nor  in  the  main 
was  their  memory  sweeter. 

It  was  indeed  an  Augean  stable  that  had 
to  be  cleansed.  To  descend  into  the  verna- 
cular, it  looked  as  if  "  the  bottom  was  out  of 
everything."  The  turf  appeared  hopelessly 
discredited.  Nobody  of  any  social  or  com- 
mercial standing  could  afford  to  be  connected 
with  it.  The  western  states  even  took  up  the 
hue  and  cry,  and  there  was  talk  in  plenty 
about  abolishing  all  racing  in  this  state  and 
that. 

To-day  we  look  upon  the  reverse  side  of 
the  picture.  Everything  has  changed,  in  the 
short  period  of  eight  years ;  with  the  possible 
exception  of  California,  where  the  conditions 
are  altogether  abnormal,  the  "  sport  of  kings  " 
is  thriving  apace.  Not  only  are  men,  foremost 
in  social,  financial,  and  political  lines,  proud 
to  acknowledge  their  intimate  association 
with  turf  affairs,  but  the  ladies  are  not  alone 
content  to  grace  the  meetings  here,  there, 
and  everywhere,  with  their  presence,  but  are 
actually  imitating  the  example  set  them  by 
some  few  ladies  of  rank  in  England  and  else- 
where, and  are  beginning  to  blossom  forth 
as  owners  of  thoroughbred  horses.  As  for 
the  public,  the  great  wage-earning  public, 
that  can  alone  put  the  final  stamp  of  accept- 
ance on  any  sport,  pastime,  or  entertain- 
ment, its  endorsement  of  the  turf  has  been 
practically  unanimous. 

But  why  should  all  this  be  ?  What  has  so 
altered  the  public  vision  that  an  institution, 
which  only  a  few  years  ago  threatened  to 
become  absolutely  disreputable,  as  com- 
pletely impossible  to  the  self-respecting  citi- 
zen as  the  faro  bank  or  roulette  table,  should 
have  asserted  itself  as  a  national  and  recog- 
nized amusement,  deservedly  popular  and 
worthy  of  the  fullest  mead  of  public  recog- 
nition. 

Only  one  answer  can  be  given,  and  that 
is  unquestionably  the  correct  one.  The  men 
who  are  now  backing  the  sport,  who  are 
proud  to  be  known  as  influential  turf  men 
in  one  capacity  or  other,  constitute  a  pledge 
to  the  public  that  this  is  no  mere  gambling 
device  to  separate  its  patrons  from  their 
hard-earned  dollars.    The  reign  of  the  pro- 
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fessional  gam- 
bler, who  was  sim- 
ply in  the  game 
for  what  there 
was  in  it,  is  over, 
in  the  East  at  any 
rate,  and  the  gen- 
uinely sporting, 
amateur  element 
has  steadily 
worked  to  the 
front.  Under  no 
other  circum- 
stances would 
such  an  entire  re- 
versal of  former 
conditions,  as  was 
seen  at  Saratoga 
last  summer,  be 
possible.  The  vi- 
cissitudes of  rac- 
ing at  Saratoga 
have  been  many, 
but  the  veriest 
laudator  temporis 
acti  cannot  assert 
that  the  laughing 
little  village  on 
the   edge  of   the 

Adirondaeks  ever  before  saw  such  "  flush ' 
times  as  came  to  it  last  August. 


Harry  Payne  Whitney  (on  the  Right)  and  John  A.  Drake  (Center). 


Of  the  edifice 
of  eastern  racing, 
as  it  exists  to- 
day, the  two  men 
already  men- 
tioned, August 
Belmont  and 
James  R.  Keene, 
are  indisputably 
both  the  archi- 
tects and  build- 
ers. No  one  can 
ever  subtract  one 
iota  from  the 
credit  due  to  them 
on  this  point. 
Both  men  are 
keen  sportsmen, 
and,  furthermore, 
they  are  both 
thoroughly 
grounded  in  the 
knowledge  of 
racing.  We  see, 
here  and  in  the 
older  countries 
hundreds  of  men 
going  into  racing 
who  take  not  the 
most  superficial  trouble  to  acquire  the  ethics 
and  real  inwardness  of  the  sport.   They  want 
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the  excitement  and  the  glamour,  and  do  not 
for  an  instant  stop  to  realize  that,  under  the 
quasi-meretricious  outwardness  of  the  turf, 
there  is  a  real  economical  usefulness.  It  has 
become  the  fashion  for  writers  with  but  a 
scant  knowledge  of  the  subject  to  sneer  at 


horseflesh  can  be  ascertained,  whether  the 
course  be  for  runners  or  trotters.  Further- 
more, who  can  assert  that  the  breed  of 
horses  of  which  this  country  has  every 
possible  right  to  feel  most  genuinely  proud 
— the  American  trotter — could  have  been 


James  R.  Keene. 


the  idea  of  racing  being  the  means  for  the 
"improvement  of  the  breed  of  horses,"  and 
this  is  no  place  nor  opportunity  to  seek  to 
combat  such  cheap  cynicism.  The  fact  re- 
mains, however,  that  the  race-course  is  the 
only  arena   on  which    the    true    merits    of 


built  up  without  the  crucial  test  of  the  trot- 
ting track  ? 

It  was  this  spirit  that  brought  Mr.  Bel- 
mont and  Mr.  Keene  into  the  forefront  of 
the  battle  for  racing  in  New  York  State. 
The  same  spirit  has  animated  most  of  those 
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who  have  followed  their  lead.  Mr.  Belmont 
had  his  father's  example  to  encourage  him. 
for  in  the  older  annals  of  the  American  turf 
the  name  of  August  Belmont,  Senior,  stands 
only  second  to  that  of  D.  D.  Withers,  and 
in  some  respects  the  wise  old  banker  was 
the  superior  of  the  "Sage  of  Brookdale." 
Mr.  Keene  was  born  on  the  other  side  of 
the  broad  Atlantic,  and  to  him  the  love  of 
racing  seems  to  have  been  as  natural  as  the 
necessity  for  respiration.  Others  have  at 
various  periods  been  more  ostentatious  in 
their  pursuit  of  turf  honors,  but,  if  actual 
statistics  were  available,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  money  that  Mr.  Keene  has  ex- 
pended in  the  quest  of  the  best  blood  that 
any  country  could  produce  has  not  been 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  individual. 

Of  all  the  promiuent  men  that  have  fol- 
lowed in  the  wake  of  Messrs.  Keene  and 
Belmont,  by  all  odds  the  most  conspicuous 
figure  is  that  of  William  C.  Whitney.  His 
connection  with  the  turf  is  still  of  compara- 
tively recent  origin,  but  in  spite  of  this  he 
is  to-day  the  most  striking  figure  in  racing 
circles.  This  is  not  due  solely  to  the  fact 
that  he  has  lavished  money,  as  no  man  ever 
did  before  in  any  country,  to  secure  the  best 
horses,  or  that  the  Saratoga  meeting,  for 
the  revival  of  which  he  was  mainly  respon- 
sible, was  the  most  discussed  event  of  the 
kind  that  this  country  has  ever  known.  It 
was  through  the  example  set  by  Mr.  Whit- 
ney that  a  great  variety  of  very  rich  men, 
of  varying  social  status,  have  been  attracted 
to  the  sport,  and  are  now  engaged  enthusi- 
astically in  a  recreation  that  would  not  have 
attracted  them  otherwise. 

In  other  words,  before  the  Whitney  era, 
young  men  of  wealth  were  rather  shy,  whe- 
ther from  the  promptings  of  their  own  inner 
consciousness  or  from  the  advice  of  others, 
of  becoming  open  patrons  of  the  turf.  Now, 
however,  that  so  illustrious  an  example  has 
been  set,  it  is  quite  the  vogue  for  such  per- 
sons to  have  their  colors  represented,  and 
the  natural  consequence  is  that  there  has 
been  an  enormous  influx  of  money  into  rac- 
ing circles. 

To  go  back  to  what  one  may  call  the  legal 
aspect  of  the  matter  for  a  moment,  the  passage 
of  the  Percy-Gray  law  has  been  one  of  the 
most  completely  successful  things  of  the  kind 
that  was  ever  carried  through.  After  the 
measure  had  passed  the  houses  of  legislature 
at  Albany  and  had  received  the  Governor's 
signature,  eminent  lawyers  were  found  who 


unhesitatingly  expressed  their  opinion,  and 
for  publication  too,  that  they  could  drive 
the  proverbial  " coach-and-f our "  through  it; 
that  it  was  special  legislation,  and  so  on. 
But  the  bill  had  been  drafted  with  almost 
exaggerated  care  by  lawyers  even  more  able 
than  those  w*ho  voiced  such  unfavorable 
opinions.  It  was  a  sure  thing  that  the  pool- 
room brigade,  still  flushed  with  the  memory 
of  the  triumph  they  had  won  in  New  Jersey 
and  of  the  close  contest  they  had  made  of  it 
at  Albany,  would  not  leave  a  stone  unturned 
to  change  their  defeat  into  victory  through 
the  medium  of  the  courts.  No  possible  chance 
was  neglected  to  assail  the  law,  but  every 
attempt  failed,  the  highest  courts  affirming 
its  constitutionality.  The  climax  was  reached 
in  the  completion  of  the  work  establishing 
an  absolute  jurisdiction  over  the  turf  when 
last  winter  the  power  was  delegated  to  the 
State  Racing  Commission  to  forbid  the  con- 
struction of  any  more  race-courses  in  New 
York  State  without  the  Commission's  official 
permission. 

No  other  state  in  the  Union  and  no  other 
country  in  the  world  has  placed  its  turf 
affairs  in  such  a  desirable  position.  In  Eng- 
land, custom  has  overridden  the  law  in  the 
matter  of  racing  and  has  proved  the  truth  of 
the  old  saw  as  to  its  strength,  but  even  there 
you  can  frequently  hear  envy  and  admira- 
tion expressed  for  the  legal  status  of  the 
sport  in  New  York.  So  far  as  this  country  is 
concerned,  the  leaven  is  at  work,  and  at  any 
time  other  states  are  likely  to  follow  an  ex- 
ample that  has  proved  so  notably  successful. 
In  Illinois,  where  Chicago  is  in  its  way  as 
important  a  racing  center  as  New  York, 
there  is  no  question  that  a  similar  law  would 
be  generally  welcomed,  except  by  the  politi- 
cians of  the  baser  sort,  who  find  in  the  exist- 
ing situation  a  prolific  source  of  "graft." 

In  an  article  on  such  a  subject  as  this  so 
many  points  and  various  phases  of  the  ques- 
tion might  be  introduced  and  come  up  in  the 
writer's  mind,  appealing,  as  it  were,  for  pre- 
sentation to  the  public,  that  one's  pen  is  apt 
to  run  away  with  him.  In  the  present  con- 
nection one  might  instance  that  minor  in- 
stitution, the  Queen's  County  Jockey  Club, 
which,  from  an  original  investment  of  but  a 
few  thousand  dollars  in  a  meager  plant  at 
Aqueduct,  has  literally  coined  money  and 
brought  affluence  to  its  promoters.  One 
might  tell  of  how  old,  established,  and  pros- 
perous concerns  like  the  Coney  Island  and 
Brooklyn  Jockey  Clubs,  after  drawing  in 
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their  horns  in  the  matter  of  all  expenditures 
after  the  crisis  of  the  winter  of  1894-95,  have 
found,  the  measure  of  prosperity  coining 
their  way  is  greater  than  ever,  and  are 
launching  out  in  improvements  and  liberal- 
ity toward  horsemen.  But,  when  all  is  said 
and  done,  the  Saratoga  race  meeting  of  1902 
draws  one  back  and  forces  the  feeling  that 
here  and  here  alone  was  the  true  manifesta- 
tion of  vast  improvement  in  racing  affairs. 

Saratoga  is  emphatically  sui  generis.  Not 
only  is  there  no  place  in  the  country  like  it, 
but  the  world  cannot  furnish  a  parallel, 
though  Baden-Baden  at  its  best  must  have 
been  somewhat  similar.  It  has  tradition  on 
its  side  so  far  as  the  turf  is  concerned,  since 
it  was  there  that  what  was  practically  the 
first  racing  held  in  the  northern  states  after 
the  Civil  War  had  disrupted  everything  took 
place.  The  austerely  fashionable  Saratoga, 
which  Charles  Dickens  caricatured,  pre- 
sumably because  he  never  got  below  the  outer 
crust,  had  passed  long  before  the  knowledge 
of  the  present  generation.  In  its  place  came 
a  rowdy  declasse  regime.  The  gambling  ele- 
ment had  broken  loose  from  its  natural  con- 
fines and  invaded  the  race-course.  The  gang 
that  had  controlled  the  notorious  "  track  on 
the  hill,"  at  Guttenberg,  gained  possession 
of  the  racing  plant  and  operated  it  in  accord- 
ance with  the  ethics  of  New  Jersey  winter 
racing.  The  unwritten  but  universally  ac- 
knowledged law  that  no  gambling  should  be 
permitted  on  the  main  street,  Broadway, 
had  been  violated,  and  games  of  chance,  so 
crude  and  nefarious  in  their  unblushing  per- 
centage that  they  would  not  be  permitted  at 
a  country  fair,  were  going  on  within  sight  of 
the  strollers  on  that  thoroughfare.  As  for 
the  stately  old  chariots  with  the  long  tailed 
coach  horses  which  used  to  take  the  dow- 
agers for  their  airings  on  the  Lake  Road, 
they  had  moldered  into  dust ;  and  the  peo- 
ple who  had  taken  the  place  of  the  dowagers 
on  the  piazzas  of  the  hotels  and  cottages 
would  have  been  avoided  as  a  pest  by  the 
old-time  dames. 

The  rehabilitation  of  Saratoga  seemed  a 
task  impossible  enough  to  suit  the  writer  of 
a  "problem  play."  Those  who  knew  the 
place  best  were  the  most  hopeless  over  its 
future.  Yet  this  last  season  saw  a  more 
brilliant  gathering  there  than  ever  before 
in  its  history. 

Racing  men  from  all  over  the  continent, 
from  Canada  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  from 
San   Francisco  to  New  York,  were   there. 


The  elder  Keene  was  a  notable  absentee, 
but  he  had  not  returned  from  Europe,  and 
his  place  was  filled  by  his  son,  Foxhall. 
August  Belmont  and  his  brother,  Perry; 
John  Sandford,  like  August  Belmont  a 
member  of  the  State  Racing  Commission, 
and  his  venerable  father,  Stephen  Sand- 
ford,  owner  of  the  Hurricana  Stud;  J.  H. 
Bradford,  H.  K.  Knapp,  Andrew  Miller,  all 
stewards  of  the  Jockey  Club;  P.  J.  Dwyer, 
controlling  the  Brooklyn  Jockey  Club ;  these 
were  only  a  few  of  the  men  dominating 
eastern  turf  affairs  that  were  present.  Can- 
ada sent  such  a  representative  as  William 
Hendrie,  president  of  the  Canadian  and 
Ontario  Jockey  Clubs.  Chicago  was  repre- 
sented by  James  Howard,  the  "mainspring" 
of  that  most  fashionable  of  western  racing 
organizations,  the  Washington  Park  Club, 
as  well  as  by  John  W.  Gates  and  John  A. 
Drake,  turbulent,  disturbing  elements,  may- 
be, but  notable  figures  none  the  less. 

Over  it  all  Mr.  Whitney  hovered  as  a 
guiding  angel.  Without  him  the  astound- 
ing changes  that  have  come  over  Saratoga 
would  never  have  taken  place,  and  he  could 
never  have  effected  the  change  but  for  the 
ever-growing  sentiment  toward  racing  that 
the  past  eight  years  have  seen.  The  suc- 
cessful moving  of  the  stand  and  clubhouse 
and  the  enlargement  of  the  track  could 
have  been  accomplished — and,  incidentally, 
nothing  could  have  been  done  better,  not 
even  a  single  tree  having  been  destroyed — 
but  the  animating  spirit  would  have  been 
lacking.  It  would  have  been  merely  putting 
a  fresh  dress  on  poor,  dowdy,  down-at-the- 
heels  Saratoga,  and  people  would  still  have 
turned  up  uncharitable  noses  at  her. 

Without  such  a  foundation  as  has  been  laid 
in  New  York  State,  it  would  be  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  present  universal  boom  in 
racing  might  not  prove  lasting.  The  sport 
has  gained  enormously  everywhere,  except  in 
San  Francisco,  where  a  "one  man  control" 
has  paralyzed  it.  All  sections  of  the  Middle 
West,  Southwest,  and  South  have  felt  the 
improvement,  and  while  one  must  remem- 
ber that  all  in  all  the  country  has  never 
known  a  period  of  greater  prosperity  than 
the  present,  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  the 
popularity  of  racing  has  come  to  stay.  The 
people  want  racing,  so  long  as  it  is  con- 
ducted in  a  clean  and  reputable  style,  and 
just  so  long  as  the  sport  of  the  right  kind 
is  given  them  they  will  give  it  cordial  and 
copious  patronage. 
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ONE  often  sees  flamingos  in  zoological 
gardens,  tall  white  birds,  with  per- 
haps a  flash  of  pink  when  they  spread 
their  wings,  immensely  long  and  slender 
necks  and  legs,  with  a  curiously  crooked 
bill  and  deep  nasal 
voice.  These  are  in- 
teresting and  queer, 
but  are  only  the 
merest  suggestion  of 
what  the  unique 
birds  are  in  their 
wild  state,  as,  in 
common  with  many 
other  brilliant  red 
birds,  they  require 
perfect  conditions  to 
develop  their  color. 
For  by  nature,  these 
birds  are  entirely 
brilliant  pink,  with 
the  wings  fiery  scar- 
let and  black,  which 
startling  colors  they 
almost  invariably 
lose  with  the  first 
moult  in  captivity. 
For  birds  so  well 
known  in  gardens, 
very  few  naturalists 
have  seen  them  in 
their  wild  lagoon 
homes.  It  was,  there- 
fore, with  the  keen- 
est anticipation  that 
I  joined,  at  Nassau, 
the  little  party  which 


was  to  penetrate  to  the  almost  unknown 
interior  of  the  Out  Islands,  where  these  pink 
and  scarlet  wonders  live  in  vast  colonies. 
To  study  the  bird-life  in  the  Bahamas,  we 
had  chartered  a  schooner  of  about  fifty 
tons,  with  a  crew 
of  seven  negroes. 
Many  rare  and  won- 
derful birds  live  in 
these  islands,  and 
we  were  keenly  look- 
ing forward  to  see- 
ing them ;  but  of 
all  the  little-known 
creatures  there,  the 
flamingos  filled  us 
with  the  sharpest 
curiosity  and  the 
strongest  determi- 
nation to  put  on 
record  all  we  could 
about  their  habits 
and  appearance. 

After  a  day  in  the 
pretty  old  tropical 
town  of  Nassau,  we 
boarded  our  little 
ship,  passed  out  at 
the  east  end  of  the 
channel,  and  headed 
south  for  Inagua,  the 
southernmost  island 
of  the  group.  It 
was  the  end  of  April, 
and  there  was  a  glo- 
rious tropical  moon : 
so  our  captain  sailed 
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most  of  the  nights  as  well  as  by  clay,  and  we 
made  good  time.  In  a  fair  wind  from  the 
northeast,  we  skirted  along  the  lea  of  the  Cays 
of  Exuma,  and  on  the  third  day  were  well  on 
our  way  to  the  Acklins,  when  an  unfortunate 
illness  came  to  one  of  our  number,  making  it 
necessary  to  go  back  to  Nassau.  As  our  time 
was  limited  we  had  to  abandon  the  Inagua 
trip,  and  so  decided  to  make  the  best  of  our 
time  among  the  Cays  and  larger  islands  near 
Nassau.  The  morning  after  our  second  start 
found  us  in  the  intense  sunlight,  surrounded 
by  the  glowing  turquoise  of  the  shallow 
water,  coming  up  to  a  large,  low  island. 
There  was  the  typical  "  coppet "  along  the 
rocky  shores,  and.  a  little  way  inland,  a  deeper 
growth  of  sapadillo,  palmetto,  and  small 
straggling  pines,  which  formed  the  horizon 
line.  As  we  drew  nearer,  we  saw  that  we 
were  headed  for  a  rather  narrow  opening, 
which  led  into  the  island  as  a  channel  with 
deeply  indented  lagoons  leading  out  from 
both  sides.  We  anchored  and  spent  some 
time  here,  learning  the  country  and  collect- 
ing the  coast  forms  before  going  into  the  in- 
terior. After  a  day  or  two,  however,  we  took 
the  ship's  boat,  a  folding  canvas  boat,  and  a 
camp  outfit  and  started  inland.  As  the  only 
fresh  water  came  from  a  rock-pit  within  a 
mile  of  the  shore,  we  could  only  camp  about 
four  miles  up,  all  our  water  having  to  be 
brought  to  camp  in  a  small  cask  by  one  of 
the  two  negroes  we  took  in  with  us.  It  was 
about  ten  miles  up  this  "  creek "  that  the 
flamingos  were  said  to  have  their  nesting 
places.  On  Old  Mams  Cay,  a  smaU  sandy 
island  at  a  turn  in  the  river-like  lagoon,  we 
pitched  our  camp. 

It  was  on  the  following  day  that  we  took 
the  little  boat,  a  day's  supply  of  water  and 
food,  and  with  "  Percy,"  a  very  keen  young 
native  of  Great  Bahama,  started  for  the 
interior.  Little  animal  life  was  seen:  the 
back-fin  and  tail  of  a  hunting  shark,  ex- 
posed in  the  shallow  water;  the  mysterious 
shadow-like  form  of  a  ray,  crossing  in  front 
of  us  and  losing  himself  in  the  surface 
riffles  a  few  rods  farther  on ;  a  reddish  egret, 
a  few  terns,  a  turkey  vulture  or  two :  these 
were  about  the  only  living  things  we  saw. 
On  and  on  we  went,  mile  after  mile,  in  the 
glaring  silence  of  the  tropical  lagoons,  under 
a  sun  that  made  everything  glow,  from 
which  we  had  to  shield  even  our  hands,  and 
never  a  sign  did  we  see  of  the  soldier-like 
ranks  in  which  we  had  heard  that  the  fla- 
mingos  displayed    themselves.     My    com- 


panion had  been  here  the  year  before  and 
knew  the  way.  It  seemed  a  mystery  to  me, 
for  it  was  mile  on  mile  of  similar  horizon, 
with  nothing  I  felt  I  could  hold  as  land- 
marks ;  lagoons  opening  out  occasionally  on 
either  hand,  and  every  mile  or  two  a  clump 
of  dark  green  mangroves.  These  latter  were 
the  landmarks,  and  about  noon,  turning  in 
to  the  left  behind  one  of  them,  we  came  to 
a  little  bay  of  very  shallow  water  and  a 
carry  of  about  a  hundred  yards.  A  short 
distance  across  was  another  lagoon,  and  we 
landed  to  look  about. 

By  great  good  luck,  it  happened  to  be 
my  eyes  that  sought  the  right  direction ;  and 
as  I  looked  inland  across  a  low  spit  of  sand, 
with  an  almost  recumbent  growth  of  scanty 
vegetation,  I  saw  what  I  had  dreamed  of. 
Half  a  mile  away,  wavering  in  the  intense 
heat,  stood  a  line  of  about  two  hundred 
rose-pink  forms,  which  from  that  distance 
looked  like  a  solid  bed  of  bright  pink  flow- 
ers. The  waxy  green  of  the  mangroves  be- 
hind them,  the  brilliant  turquoise  of  the 
water,  and  the  glaring  brilliancy  of  the  mass 
of  birds  made  a  picture  that  it  was  hard  to 
believe  even  when  looking  at  it,  and  I  could 
hardly  realize  that  I  was  one  of  the  few  nat- 
uralists who  ever  had  the  joy  of  seeing, 
alive  and  unalarmed,  this  most  glorious  sight 
that  a  bird-lover  may  look  upon.  For  what 
can  surpass  in  color  and  brilliancy  many 
hundreds  of  rose-pink  birds,  standing  five 
feet  high,  and  set  in  a  picture  of  such  won- 
derful colors  as  a  tropic  lagoon  under  a 
noonday  sun? 

As  our  first  determination  was  to  get 
photographs  of  their  nests,  and,  if  possible, 
the  birds  with  them,  we  were  resolved  not 
to  shoot  or  even  to  badly  scare  the  birds 
until  we  had  made  every  effort  to  secure 
the  pictures,  which  were  to  show  conclusively 
the  manner  in  which  nests  were  made 
and  the  mode  of  incubation.  But  we  both 
wanted  a  nearer  view  of  the  birds,  which 
were  indistinct  even  through  a  powerful 
glass,  so  tremulous  was  the  over-heated  at- 
mosphere. So  we  made  a  long  detour  of 
about  ninety  degrees  to  put  the  wind  in  our 
favor,  and  began  a  long  stalk.  Whether 
they  heard  or  scented  us  we  never  knew, 
but  while  we  were  yet  a  good  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  them  we  heard  a  deep  goose-like 
honkmg,  and,  on  looking  up  through  the 
brush  and  trees,  saw  the  whole  flock  strung 
out  low,  and  flying  away  from  us.  We  were 
denied  a  nearer  view  for  that  day.    So  we 
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got  up  from  our  uncomfortable  position  to 
look  for  the  nests,  but  not  until  we  had 
watched  the  long  line  of  honking  forms 
dwindle  and  disappear  against  the  bright 
horizon  sky  did  we  leave  the  spot.  Just  as 
they  were  nearly  lost,  the  whole  flock  sud- 
denly veered  off  at  right  angles,  and,  in  so 
doing,  exposed  their  glowing  backs  and 
wings,  where  before  we  had  seen  only  the 
colorless  line  of  their  forms  as  they  flew 
away  from  its.  But  now,  the  sun  full  on 
them,  although  they  were  far  too  distant  to 
show  as  individuals,  it  appeared  as  if  the 
bright  blue  sky  suddenly  flushed  scarlet  and 
as  suddenly  resumed  its  color,  as  the  glorious 
birds  veered  again  and  sank  into  some  dis- 
tant lagoon  to  take  up  their  interrupted 
feeding  and  slumber. 

We  found  that  day  eight  separate  nest 
colonies,  of  various  ages.  The  one  which 
was  apparently  used  last  year  seemed  nearly 
new,  and  we  thought  we  could  see  signs  of 
recent  reparation  on  some  of  the  nests. 
But  this  was  disproved  when  we  came  up 
a  week  later  and  found  no  change.  Some 
colonies  were  so  old  that  the  nests  showed 
only  as  weathered  and  shrunken  piles 
among  the  mang'roves.  The  best  colony, 
among  the  nests  of  which  were  fresh  paths 
made  by  the  birds,  was  built  on  an  exposed 
spit  of  marl,  without  a  bush  of  any  kind  to 
protect  it.  It  contained  over  fifteen  hundred 
nests,  but  had  not  been  used  for  at  least 
one  year.  There  has  long  been  a  belief 
that  flamingos  build  tall  conical  nests,  three 
feet  high,  and  sit  astride  them  with  legs 
dangling  or  feet  resting  on  the  ground. 
While  scientists  have  long  known  it,  it  is  as 
well  to  say  again  that  this  is  not  the  case.  The 
tallest  of  the  nests  was  only  thirteen  inches 
high,  while  over  three  fourths  of  them  would 
have  measured  under  a  foot.  They  are 
nearly  flat  on  top,  cylindrical  or  subcorneal 
in  form,  and  built  entirely  of  the  marly  mud, 
piled  up  and  formed  with  the  bills  of  the 
birds.  Most  of  the  water  dries  out,  and  the 
hot  sun  hardens  the  mass  until  it  is  almost 
like  the  solid  lime-rock.  Colonies  stand  for 
a  good  many  years  thus,  those  on  the  mar- 
gins badly  weathered  down,  but  many  in  the 
sheltered  interior  among  the  mangroves  re- 
maining nearly  intact. 

During  the  next  few  days  I  had  oppor- 
tunities to  try  stalking  small  companies  of 
from  two  to  ten  flamingos,  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  last  and  successful  one,  all 
were  similar  and   the  most   mettle-testing: 


work  that  has  ever  fallen  to  my  lot.  Percy 
and  I  went  up  alone  from  camp  one  day. 
We  left  the  boat  at  the  carry,  as  it  was  pretty 
heavy  for  two,  and  waded  the  first  lagoon. 
The  water  here  is  everywhere  about  half  way 
between  the  knee  and  hip,  and  after  a  couple 
of  hours  of  this  constant  wading,  one  is 
about  ready  to  sit  down  and  rest.  But  weary 
legs  are  a  poor  excuse  when  birds  so  rare 
and  hard  to  get  are  in  sight.  Soon  we  saw 
a  bunch  of  about  six  up  the  lagoon  to  the 
left.  The  wind  was  nearly  in  our  favor,  so 
we  lost  little  time  in  preliminaries.  But 
cover  was  scarce,  and  I  had  nearly  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  to  go  before  I  could  get 
a  shot.  The  first  third  was  easy,  and  could  be 
made  by  simply  crouching  and  working  up- 
wind to  a  coppice  in  the  middle  of  the  rather 
broad  spit.  Beyond  this  was  a  nearly  bare 
plain  with  a  little  fringe  of  scrubby  growth, 
marking  an  old  water  line;  then  a  marly 
space,  nearly  clean  save  for  the  mangrove 
fingers  which  offered  a  cover  about  a  foot 
high ;  a  muddy  margin,  and  then  the  clear 
water,  shallow  at  first,  but  gradually  deep- 
ening to  about  two  feet.  In  stalking  fla- 
mingos, it  is  necessary  to  keep  entirely  hidden 
from  the  first,  as  they  are  wary  and  keen, 
and  once  then*  suspicions  are  aroused,  they 
become  nervous,  thus  greatly  increasing  the 
difficulty  of  approach.  So  leaving  Percy 
hidden  in  the  first  coppice,  I  went  along  on 
my  stomach  through  the  growth  for  about 
fifty  yards  to  a  lower  cut,  and  then  out  on 
the  level  open  space  in  a  direct  line,  only 
occasionally  looking  up  to  see  that  my 
direction  was  perfect  and  to  reassure  myself 
that  I  was  still  unseen.  I  did  not  really  see 
them  after  my  first  view  until  I  had  pain- 
fully crawled  across  the  open  level  and 
peeked  through  the  little  tide  growth  next 
to  the  last  stretch.  There  were  eight — all 
fine  red  fellows — and  I  was  looking  at  them 
from  about  three  hundred  yards.  With  my 
glass  I  reduced  the  apparent  distance  to 
about  thirty  yards,  and  watched  them  for  a 
long  time.  Three  were  apparently  sleeping, 
with  their  necks  looped  and  heads  lost  in 
their  long  back  feathers.  The  rest  were 
sunning  themselves,  occasionally  reaching 
down  into  the  water  to  feed  on  the  tiny 
mollusks  with  which  the  bottom  was  nearly 
covered.  Until  now,  at  least,  I  had  been 
successful,  and  they  knew  nothing  of  my 
approach.  I  studied  carefully  the  next,  and 
by  far  the  most  difficult,  step  in  the  hunt. 
Quietly  slipping  off  my  coat,  glass,  and  other 
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impedimenta,  and  putting  three  loads  of 
number  twos  in  my  old  felt  hat,  I  slowly 
advanced,  flat  on  my  face,  pushing  my  empty 
gun,  butt  foremost,  before  me.  The  ground 
was  in  most  places  hard  caked  marl,  but 
there  were  spaces  where  the  sharp  coraline 
rock  was  exposed,  making  the  going  ex- 
tremely painful.  This  rock  weathers  badly 
under  the  action  of  the  salt  water  and  hot 
sun,  forming  little  pits  with  knife-sharp 
edges  and  points  between  them  which  cut 
and  prick  viciously.  But  I  was  straining 
my  neck  and  eyes  to  watch  every  move  the 


the  distance  to  the  margin,  and  when  I 
looked  out  cautiously  under  my  hat  I  found 
that  the  birds  had  shifted  a  little  to  the 
right,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  they  had 
worked  out  a  little  too.  Very  carefully,  I 
sidled  behind  a  slightly  thicker  growth  of 
"fingers"  on  the  margin,  and  after  a  little 
rest  renewed  the  tedious  and  painful  ad- 
vance. Three  yards  at  a  time  I  forced  my 
way  along,  and,  after  a  few  minutes  of 
nervously  exciting  work,  came  to  the  last 
shelter  on  the  water's  edge.  Cautiously 
parting  the  scanty  cover,  I  was  disappointed 


"  Their  necks  looped 


*    *    occasionally  reaching:  down  to  feed  on  tiny  mollusks." 


birds  made,  and  was  hardly  aware  of  the 
difficulties  until  afterward.  I  knew  that  the 
sun  was  so  hot  that  I  could  hardly  stand  it 
on  rny  back  and  hands ;  I  knew  that  I  had 
to  sink  flat  on  my  face  every  few  yards  to 
quiet  down  and  get  breath,  for  finger  and 
toe  crawling  is  violent  exercise,  and  soon 
wearies  the  hardiest  hunter.  But  I  was 
happy  in  hope,  and  was  not  sorry  to  be 
woi'king  painfully  there  in  sight  of  what  I 
had  made  such  an  effort  to  get.  In  about 
half  an    hour  I  had  covered  two  thirds  of 


beyond  measure  to  find  that  the  flamingos 
had  moved  away  from  the  shore,  and  were 
feeding  out  of  range. 

But  judging  that  the  slight  ripple  on  the 
water,  the  direction  of  the  light,  and  the  gen- 
eral color  of  my  light  hat  and  bluish  shirt 
would  all  unite  to  reduce  my  conspicuous- 
ness  to  a  minimum,  and  knowing  that  I  was 
too  far  to  stand  any  chance  of  success,  I  de- 
cided to  try  a  rather  bold  scheme.  So,  pull- 
ing my  hat  well  over  my  eyes,  and  pointing 
my  gun  forward  to  reduce  its  apparent  size, 
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tience  and  care, 
elbows  to  crawl 
rock  was  exposed 


I  crawled  inch  by  inch, 
right  out  on  the  light 
greasy  mud  and  down 
into  the  water.  This 
was  in  many  ways 
the  most  difficult 
part  of  the  stalk, 
and  the  one 
which  required 
the  utmost  pa 
I  had  to  use  my 
with,  and  the  sharp 
nearly  everywhere  in  the  water.  Then, 
too,  my  hands,  being  above  water  holding 
my  gun,  were  useless,  and  the  voracious 
"  doctor  flies "  took  unmerciful  advantage 
of  me.  But  my  spirits  rose  high  when  I 
realized  that  my  dodge  was  actually  work- 
ing, and  before  long  I  was  in  the  deeper 
water,  where  I  could  go  more  quickly  and 
easily.  Yes,  I  was  sure  of  a  shot  now,  and 
could  even  afford  to  go  still  nearer  and  wait 
until  they  began  to  take  off  before  rising 
to  shoot.  Nearer  and  nearer  I  got;  I  even 
stopped  a  second  to  simply  look  at  these 
strange  and  beautiful  creatures  before  trying 
to  get  one.  They  were  standing  in  water 
about  two  feet  deep.  Two  had  their  necks 
looped  and  their  heads  nearly  buried  in  their 
long  back  feathers,  apparently  asleep.  Two 
or  three  had  their  heads  under  the  water, 
feeding.  The  rest  were  standing  with  their 
necks  hanging  S  shaped,  their  crooked  bills 
resting  on  their  throats — their  most  char- 
acteristic attitude.  Suddenly,  violently  in- 
terrupting my  wondering  mood,  one  of  the 
waking  ones  shot  up  nearly  a  yard  of  red 
neck,  with  an  alert  step  or  two  and  a  deep 
and  resonant  "  Jwnk"  and  up  glided  the 
heads  of  the  other  seven  simultaneously.  The 
alarm  was  sounded,  but  I  felt  I  was  near 
enough  to  waste  a  second  or  two  and  watch 
them  take  off.  First,  they  stepped  away  with 
long  sidewise  steps,  retreating'  at  an  angle, 
but  watching  me  over  their  backs,  and  all 
honking  deeply.  They  had  formed  a  line  at 
once,  and  now  the  leader  suddenly  spread  his 


held  them  up 
I  must  be  up 
I  rose  from 
able  position 
and  grabbed 
my  hat  and 
into  the 
alarmed 


flaming  wings  and 
held  them  up — a 
black  and  scarlet 
V,  and  the  others 
all  uburst  into 
flame  "  at  almost 
the  same  in- 
stant. For  a 
second  they 
motionless.  But 
and  doing !  As 
my  uncomfort- 
in  the  water 
the  shells  from 
thrust  them 
chambers,  the 
birds  lowered 
their  necks  to  a  horizontal  line,  and  quick- 
ening their  steps,  took  flight,  using  their 
glorious  wings  much  as  a  goose  uses  his 
strong  pinions.  As  I  arose,  I  saw  that  I 
was  even  nearer  than  I  had  thought  when 
my  eyes  were  at  the  water's  surface,  and 
that  I  had  a  certainty  of  one  or  two  of 
the  birds.  So  I  dropped  on  the  deepest  red 
one  and  pulled  the  back  trigger.  I  at  once 
became  aware  that  something  had  happened : 
niy  right  hand  stung  and  was  almost  numb  ; 
a  split  fore-end  was  hurled  into  the  water 
before  me ;  my  head  rang  with  a  great  re- 
port :  and  my  left  barrel  lay  open  in  two 
places,  a  thick  felt  wad  lodged  in  the  front 
of  the  farther  opening.  And  my  flamingos, 
honking  wildly,  wei*e  flying  away  unharmed. 
In  my  surprise,  shock,  and  disappointment, 
I  grabbed  up  the  broken  fore-end,  clapped 
it  on,  and — I  think  with  shut  eyes — sent  the 
other  barrel  into  the  fast  retreating  line. 
But  they  were  safe. 

Another  day,  I  had  the  hunter's  joy  at 
seeing  a  beautiful  one  spread  out  on  the 
surface  at  the  first  shot — my  prize.  Instead 
of  running  out  after  it,  I  placidly  reloaded 
my  one  barrel,  and  looked  up  in  a  moment 
to  see— not  my  dead  bird,  but  a  fast  retreat- 
ing form,  flying  low  over  the  water,  already 
out  of  range,  and  gaining  on  the  rest  of  the 
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flock,  which  had  risen  and  rapidly  flown 
away  at  the  shot. 

But  if  one  keeps  at  anything  long*  and 
patiently  enough,  he  generally  succeeds.  It 
was  so  with  me  this  time.  The  day  before  we 
had  to  leave  this  colony — the  only  large  one 
known  north  of  Inagua — and  after  seven 
futile  stalks,  each  as  difficult  as  the  others,  I 
at  last  succeeded  in  getting  a  beautiful  one, 
an  even  six  feet  from  his  bill  to  his  toe-tips. 

The  largest  flock  we  saw  contained  prob- 
ably over  seven  hundred  birds,  and  all  were 
adult  and  fully  red.  While  the  unique  color 
and  the  great  mass  of  brilliancy  created  by 
the  large  flocks  they  go  in  constitute  the 
principal  interest  that  the  flamingos  excite, 
their  habits  and  structure  are  certainly  as 
wonderful. 


They  are  probably  as  near  to  the  geese  as 
to  any  other  order  of  birds,  having  a  similar 
structure  of  bill  and  feet,  and  somewhat 
similar  feather  character.  They  are  uniqueT 
however,  in  their  curiously  bent  bill,  which, 
though  goose-like  in  general  economy,  is 
constructed  in  every  detail  upside  down,  as- 
the  bird  in  feeding  reaches  down  to  the 
bottom,  and  places  the  top  of  the  bill  doivn. 
The  tongue  is  also  constructed  in  the  same 
inverted  way.  The  webbed  feet  are  for  sus- 
taining the  birds  in  the  soft  ooze  they  love  to 
feed  in,  acting  like  snowshoes. 

There  is  said  to  be  a  small  colony  of  flam- 
ingos in  the  southern  part  of  Florida  on  the 
Gulf  side ;  but  it  is  doubtful  if  they  breed 
there,  and  the  place  is  so  difficult  to  get  at 
that  only  a  few  naturalists  have  seen  them. 
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MANY  years  ago — the  exact  number 
does  not  matter  —  the  site  of 
Greater  New  York  and  the  sur- 
rounding country  was  covered  with  a  glacier 
five  miles  high,  As  this  enormous  weight  of 
ice  gradually  spent  itself  and  disappeared, 
it  deposited  here  and  there  quaint,  oddly 
balanced  structures  like  the  rocking  stone  of 
the  Bronx,  and  bit  into  the  sea  coast,  which 
it  left  ragged  and  serrated.  One  of  the 
larger  bites  taken  by  the  glacier  formed  the 
harbor  of  New  York,  and  a  smaller  bite  from 
an  island  within  that  harbor  came  after- 
ward to  be  called  the  Great  Kills. 

•Eliminating  the  time  between  the  ice  age 
and  the  present  hour,  it  may  be  told  that 
fifty  minutes  from  New  York  is  the  time  de- 
manded by  ferry  and  train  to  the  village 
formerly  called  Giffords,  Staten  Island.  A 
twelve  minutes'  walk  over  an  excellent  road 
will  bring  you  to  the  shore  line,  which  at  this 
point  embraces  a  picturesque  and  delightful 
little  harbor.  This  is  the  Great  Kills,  which 
obtained  its  queer  name  from  the  Dutch 
settlers,  some  of  whose  descendants  still 
cling  to  the  spot  and  carry  on  the  vocations 
of   their    fathers.    It  is  utilized  almost  en- 


tirely by  men  of  the  oyster  trade,  and  pleas- 
ure craft  of  any  kind  is  a  rare  sight  in  the 
tiny  bay. 

The  oystermen  of  the  Kills  represent  the 
best  of  American  yeomanry.  They  are  in- 
dustrious and  independent  and  gain  their 
livelihood  at  the  expense  of  no  man,  going 
straight  to  nature  for  it.  There  is  one  char- 
acteristic that  they  possess  in  common  with 
the  citizens  of  Kentucky,  who  are  all  col- 
onels :  they  are  all  captains,  to  a  man.  A 
stranger  cannot  go  wide  of  the  mark  in  ad- 
dressing them  as  "  Cap'n "  Tom,  Dick,  or 
Harry.  Many  of  them  were  born  and  reared 
on  Staten  Island,  and  succeeded  to  their 
father's  business  and  estate. 

There  is  Uncle  Jimmy  Ashton,  who  left 
the  Great  Kills  for  a  while  and  went  oyster - 
ing  over  Rockaway  way ;  but  his  heart  never 
left  the  early  home.  So  one  day  he  came 
sailing  back  to  the  Kills  with  a  wet  sheet 
and  a  flowing  sail,  and  everybody  was  re- 
joiced. For  there  is  something  wrong  about 
a  man  or  child  who  has  not  a  warm  spot 
in  his  heart  for  Uncle  Jimmy, 

"  Oystering  and  clamming,"  said  Uncle 
Jimmy,  "used  to  be  my  business,  but  before 
that  I  sailed  a  sand  tad  'till  we  went  ashore 
in  a  gale  'long  about  whei*e  the  Vanderbilt 
jetty  now  is. 

"  It  was  back  before  the  war  that  I  sailed 
that  sand  schooner,  the  John  Jay.  She  be- 
longed to  Dave  Latourette,  who,  in  his  life- 
time, lived  on  Richmond  Hill.  In  those  days 
we  did  n't  get  anything  like  the  price  for 
sand  that  it  now  fetches.  Bringing  so  poor 
a  price  we  had  to  economize  quite  some, 
and,  I  tell  you,  we  did  n't  live  high  on  board. 
Salt  beef,  codfish,  and  coffee  was  what  we 
lived  on  mostly,  and  we  had  to  work  night 
and  day.  We  paid  our  men  $11  a  month. 
Oh,  man,  but  they  earned  it!  " 

There  is  David  Colon,  known  as  "Cap'n 
Dave,"  spare  of  frame  with  eye  of  hawk  and 
sinews  like  drawn  steel :  a  profile  severe  and 
clean  cut,  indicating  his  descent  from  the 


"  His  temple,  lined  with  pearl 


is  thrown  upon  a  plot  of  '  made  '  ground.' 


French  Huguenots  as  though  the  line  had 
never  been  broken :  proprietor  and  skipper 
of  the  trim  oyster  sloop  Albatross,  a  well 
equipped  sailor,  famous  as  a  cook,  an  oyster- 


man,  carpenter, boat  builder, cabinet  maker; 
a  remarkable  man,  who  has  labored  nearly 
every  working  hour  of  his  life.  A  naturally 
gifted  mechanic,  "  Cap'n  Dave "  has  been 
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consulted  on  account  of,  or  has  had  a  hand 
in  the  building,  repairing,  or  delapidating  of 
nearly  every  structure,  land  or  marine,  in  the 
Great  Kills. 

Then  there  was  "  Cap?n  John,"  an  ancient 
clamrner  turned  of  seventy,  whom  we  are 
allowed  to  hope  is  now  in  Heaven.  Time 
was  when  I  thus  accosted  him  : 

"  How  's  the  wind,  Cap'n  John  ?  " 

"  Northeast." 

"How's  the  tide?" 

"Ebb." 

No  more  and  no  less  answered  "  Cap'n 
John,"  as  he  sat  splicing  a  line  in  the  stern 
sheets  of  his  little  oyster  skiff,  which  was 
moored  to  the  pier  at  Giffords-by-the-Sea. 
Neither  looked  he  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left. 
He  was  taciturnity  personified.  As  such,  he 
was  typical  of  the  fisher  folk  of  the  Great 
Kills.  The  men  who  live  here  and  work 
upon  the  water  mind  their  own  business, 
speak  when  spoken  to,  and  wrest  a  living 


from  the  elements  by  dint  of  long  hours, 
and  hard  labor  performed  in  all  kinds  of 
weather. 

There  is  Gus  Messereau,  a  little  man  who 
appears  at  times  to  be  but  an  animated  pair 
of  large  rubber  boots.  A  famous  fisherman  is 
"  Cap'n  Gus,"  and  he  can  open  oysters,  too, 
with  the  best  of  them.  When  you  look  into 
his  intelligent,  kindly  brown  eyes — with 
spots  in  them — you  feel  that  you  would  be 
safe  in  trusting  yourself  anywhere  with  the 
rugged  little  oysterman,  with  his  pleasant 
word  and  smile.  Gus  captured  a  "  herring 
hog "  once  upon  a  time,  but  that  story  be- 
longs to  another  branch  of  history. 

There  is  "  Alex  "  Melville,  quiet  and  grave, 
toiling  hard  at  oystering  in  the  Kills  for  nine 
months  of  the  year,  devoting  the  other  three 
to  visiting  the  old  folks  in  the  North  of  Ire- 
land. There  is  no  more  cunning  hand  at 
taking  weakfish  than  Alex,  unless  it  is  Abe 
Hapenny,  the  fisher  par  excellence  of  the 
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Kills,  who  makes  a  good  living  by  the  exer- 
cise of  his  skill. 

There  's  Captain  Tom  Colon,  the  dean  of 
the  Kills,  and  probably  the  strongest  man 
there,  who  has  toiled  diligently  for  fifty 
years.  Of  him  more  anon.  Where  will  you 
find  sailors  without  an  Olsen  among  them  ? 
And  are  not  Olsen  and  "  Charlie  "  Cap1n 
Tom's  right  hand  men  ? 

Who  does  not  know  Lon  of  the  Great 
Kills  ?  Lon, 
who  has 
charge  of  the 
boats  during 
such  times  as 
he  feels  like 
working ;  for 
is  it  not  the 
privilege  of 
every  good- 
looking  and 
good  -  natured 
black  man  to 
take  a  day  off 
when  he  is 
tired  ?  If  Lon 
were  not 
noted  as  a 
fisherman  and 
sailor,  he 
should  be  em- 
balmed in  his- 
tory for  the 
matter-of-fact 
way  in  which 
he  is  wont  to 
stow  his  two 
little  choco- 
late-colored 
twins  away  in 
the  oar  locker, 
where  they 
sleep  content- 
edly through- 
out the  day  or 
night,  in  sun- 
shine    or     in 

storm.  There  could  be  no  Giff ords  without 
"Jack"  Hetherington,  the  postmaster  and 
sage  of  the  Great  Kills.  The  general  store 
over  which  he  presides  was  formerly  a  church, 
just  as  Jack  was  formerly  as  strenuous  an 
actor  as  ever  wore  sock  and  buskin.  His 
life  has  been  "  a  grand  sweet  song,"  if  we 
may  judge  by  his  happy  manner  and  from 
the  fact  that  the  little  children  of  the  vil- 
-great    critics  of    character — flock  to 


him  in  droves,  even  without  the  sometime 
incentive  of  a  stick  of  candy  or  a  huge 
peppermint  "bull's-eye." 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  types  who  live  and 
love  and  hate  and  work  in  and  about  the 
Kills.  Their  very  names  carry  the  flavor  of 
the  place.  There  is  Captain  "  Jake  "  Edwards, 
who  takes  parties  out  in  his  launch,  the 
Mildred.  There  are  Captains  "  Winch " 
Decker   and    "Hen"    Bush.     All    of   these 

oystermen 
have  homes 
on  the  shore, 
many  of  which 
are  pictures  of 
comfort  and 
beauty.  Some 
of  them  are 
well  to  do,  and 
all  are  inde- 
pendent. 

No  season  of 
the  year  finds 
them  idle.  In 
the  spring 
they  plant 
oysters  in  the 
deep  waters, 
or  else  trans- 
plant them 
'  from  the  ooze 
of  the  Lower 
Bay  to  the 
hard  bottom 
of  the  Kills. 
In  dog  days, 
when  the  oys- 
ter market  is 
flat,  they  man 
skiffs  and 
sloops,  and  be- 
come "clam- 
mers."  They 
rake  the  nat- 
ural beds  of 
clams  that  lie 
out  in  the  bay, 
and  if  they  are  lucky  enough  to  catch  two 
thousand  to  a  man,  that  day  is  marked  with 
a  red  letter. 

There  are  many  considerations  that  de- 
tract from  the  value  of  a  clammer's  day's 
pay.  His  day  commences  long  before  dawn 
and  ends  long  after  dark.  His  sloop  or  skiff 
has  to  be  kept  in  repair,  besides  which  he 
deals  in  a  perishable  commodity.  He  works 
in   the  roughest  weather,  numbers  of    his 
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fellow  elammers  having  been  blown  out  to 
sea  never  to  return.  His  hands  are  always 
wet,  and  he  manipulates  a  twenty-tined  rake 
whose  springy  pine  handle  is  thirty  feet  in 
length.  When  the  wind  is  high  and  the  tide 
ranning  strong,  it  is  no  light  task  for  a 
powerful  man  to  make  a  day's  work  raising 
clams  from  the  depth  of  the  sea. 

In  avxtumn  the  clammer  again  becomes 
an  oysterman  and  transfers  the  scene  of  his 
operations  to  the  Great  Kills.  Here  he  tongs 
up  the  oysters  he  has  transplanted.  Nor  is 
the  oysterman  without  occupation  in  the 
winter.  Throughout  the  cold  weather,  if 
the  bay  is  not  frozen  solid,  he  is  running 
oysters  to  market,  "clamming "on  the  banks, 
or  painting  or  overhauling  his  boats.  His, 
at  all  events,  is  a  manly  calling. 

Such  are  the  owners  of  the  picturesque 
groups  of  boats  which  give  life  and  industry 
to  the  sheet  of  water  which  is  their  "  ground." 
In  marking  off  their  grants  they  have  some- 
what disfigured  the  pretty  bay  by  a  forest 
of  stakes,  which  everywhere  stick  out  of 
the  water,  forming  a  menace  to  navigation 
and  often  proving  a  nuisance  to  the  men 
who  planted  them. 

The  Great  Kills  indent  the  shore,  forming 
a  bay  two  miles  long  by  one  in  width.  The 
western  shore  is  lined  with  farms  and  snug 
homesteads  whose  broad  acres  reach  the 
water's  edge,  some  of  them  having  private 
piers.  Here  lies  the  pretty  settlement  once 
called  Giffords-by-the-Sea,  which  boasts 
two  hotels,  each  having  a  stage  connecting 
with  the  trains,  that  bring  certain  fishermen 
who  have  discovered  the  charm  of  reeling 
a  three-pound  weakfish,  or  the  homelike 
welcome  that  awaits  them  at  "•Collins."  In 
winter,  too,  the  eager  sportsmen  revisit 
often  the  scene  of  summer  triumphs,  which 
grow  no  less  under  the  genial  influence  of 
a  hot  glass  of  old  apple  jack  prepared  by 
none  other  than  "Charles  O'Malley,"  for- 
merly keeper  of  the  lighthouse  over  the 
base  of  which  the  sea  breaks  in  mournful 
cadence. 

The  outer  arm  that  encloses  the  Great 
Kills,  known  as  Crook's  Point,  consists  of  a 
long  whalebacked  spit  of  sand,  the  accre- 
tion of  centuries,  so  low  and  narrow  near 
the  point  where  it  joins  Staten  Island  that 
at  times  the  sea  breaks  over  it,  turning  the 
whilom  peninsula  into  an  island.  A  chappa- 
ral  of  bay  berries  and  beach  plums,  with 
here  and  there  cypress  and  poplars,  furnish 
it  sufficiently  to  remove  it  from  the  category 


of  attols.  It  is  named  after  the  former 
owner,  John  Crook,  inventor  and  miner, 
whose  beautiful  farm  on  the  slope  of  the 
west  bank  overlooks  the  Kills.  In  the 
memory  of  Uncle  Jimmy  Ashton,  Crook's 
Point  had  on  it  a  hotel  which  was  floated 
over  from  Coney  Island,  and  conducted  by 
a  noted  character,  one  Mrs.  Lynch.  The 
Point  is  also  noted  as  having  been  years 
ago  the  scene  of  a  scientific  disagreement 
between  Mr.  Jack  Dempsey  and  Mr.  Full- 
james,  during  which  Mr.  Fulljames  went 
quietly  to  sleep. 

On  the  Point  also  formerly  stood  the  ship- 
yard of  Sidney  Brown,  upon  whose  ways 
the  boats  that  required  repairing  were 
hauled  out  of  the  water.  Wild  indeed  is 
Crook's  Point  at  certain  seasons.  When  the 
moon  is  in  perigee  and  the  gale  from  the 
eastward,  it  is  almost  entirely  submerged 
by  the  tumbling  Atlantic. 

About  thirty  years  ago  the  Great  Kills 
was  the  scene  of  much  greater  activity  than 
now,  harboring  as  it  did  a  larger  fleet  of 
boats,  nearly  all  of  them  engaged  in  the 
oyster  trade  and  kept  profitably  employed 
throughout  the  year.  Oystermen  of  those 
times,  like  the  veteran  "Cap'n  Hen"  Miller, 
thought  nothing  of  throwing  into  nearby 
waters  twelve  or  fifteen  schooner  loads  of 
Virginia  oysters  to  be  fattened  for  the 
market. 

It  was  here  that  I  made  my  observations 
on  the  oyster  and  the  life  of  the  men  who 
cultivate  it. 

Any  one  who  watches  shuckers  opening 
the  plump,  succulent  shellfish,  dripping  with 
fragrant  sea  water,  is  not  surprised  to  see 
about  every  tenth  one  disappear  down  the 
opener's  throat.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
tithe  thus  appropriated  represents  the  most 
luscious  of  the  bivalves,  and  that  it  requires 
no  courage  at  all  to  transfer  them  from  their 
pearly  basin  to  the  mouth  of  the  manipu- 
lator. 

There  are  few  synonyms  for  the  oyster 
available.  As  in  language  there  is  no  sub- 
stitute word,  so  in  nature  there  is  nothing 
that  is  enough  like  the  oyster  to  constitute 
a  comparison.  He  is  usually  thought  of  in 
conjunction  with  the  clam,  but  there  is  as 
wide  a  divergence  between  them  as  there  is 
between  a  horse  and  a  cow. 

When  the  adult  oyster  spawns,  it  opens 
its  shell  and  emits  a  milky  fluid,  called  ova 
or  milt,  according  to  sex,  which  mingles 
with  the  sea  and  is  carried  anywhere  and 


When  the  Oysters  Cling  Together  in  Bunches  They  Must 
Be  Culled,  that  is,  Knocked  Apart  and  Sorted. 
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everywhere  by  various  currents.  If  this 
spawn  be  examined  under  a  powerful  mag- 
nifying glass,  it  will  be  found  to  consist 
of  countless  specks  not  larger  than  grains 
of  sand  and  reddish  in  color.  These  are 
the  eggs  of  the  oyster,  a  single  female  pro- 
ducing as  many  as  one  million  of  them  in  a 
season.  When  they  are  carried  to  a  part  of 
the  floor  of  the  ocean  that  is  favorable  to 
their  development,  there  they  anchor  and 
colonize.  They  adhere  to  the  rocks  or  shells 
that  lie  upon  the  bottom  and  immediately 
develop  into  tiny,  but  perfect  oysters.  Such 
a  colonization  is  called  a  "  set."  There  is 
no  rule,  apparently,  governing  the  action  of 
the  spawn  in  thus  making  a  set.  Sometimes 
it  takes  place  in  the  immediate  vicinage  of 
the  parent  oyster,  but  more  often  it  is  car- 
ried many  miles  into  strange  waters  before 
it  finds  a  place  to  settle  and  grow  up  with 
the  country.  The  distribution  of  oyster 
spawn  throughout  the  ocean  might  be  com- 
pared not  inaptly  to  the  spread  of  the  light 
seeds  of  certain  thistles,  which,  enclosed  in 
their  fluffy  envelopes,  are  borne  on  the  wings 
of  the  wind  to  areas  far  distant  from  the 
parent  stem.  I  have  seen  at  certain  seasons 
such  thistle-down,  bearing  the  seed,  filling 
the  air  like  snowflakes  and  driven  by  the 
wind  in  clouds  through  the  streets  of  New 
York. 

Like  the  thistle-down,  but  a  very  small 
percentage  of  the  ova  of  the  oyster  lives  to 
give  an  account  of  itself.  Only  those  that 
"fall  on  good  ground"  are  preserved  for  the 
purpose  of  perpetuating  the  species,  and  Of 
those  fairly  started  in  life  by  means  of  a 
set,  only  a  comparatively  small  quotum 
reaches  maturity.  Like  everything  that  .in- 
habits the  sea,  the  oyster  is  at  every  stage 
of  his  career  beset  with  enemies,  but  the  un- 
erring and  far-reaching  intuition  of  nature 
has  arranged  that  all  creatures  widely  preyed 
upon  shall  be  abnormally  prolific.  It  is  so 
with  the  oyster. 

The  oyster  is  most  interesting  during 
babyhood.  Its  manner  of  making  a  set 
suggests  the  sublime  confidence  of  child- 
hood. It  prefers  to  adhere  to  odd  objects, 
and  its  childish  taste  in  this  direction  often 
encompasses  its  destruction.  If  an  old  boot, 
a  water-logged  box,  a  brick,  a  lump  of  coal, 
or  piece  of  discarded  and  fractured  crockery 
lies  upon  the  bed  of  the  ocean  where  a  set 
is  in  progress,  the  young  oysters  or  eggs 
will  cluster  thick  and  fast  upon  it,  showing 
a  very  decided  preference  as  against  the  sur- 


rounding natural  anchorage.  I  have  even 
seen  a  pair  of  corsets,  that  could  never 
again  hope  to  imprison  the  waist  of  lovely 
woman,  entirely  covered  with  a  set  of  young 
oysters.  Thus  does  Nature  pay  her  tribute 
to  Art.  The  danger  to  the  baby  oyster  in 
thus  attaching  itself  to  movable  objects  lies 
in  the  fact  that  furious  disturbances  of  the 
ocean,  reaching  to  the  depths  where  the 
colony  of  infants  has  settled,  whirl  these 
unstable  objects  broadcast  and  throw  them 
upon  the  shore,  where  the  young  shellfish 
perish  on  the  threshold  of  their  career.  The 
less  fanciful  of  the  ova,  that  has  adhered  to 
the  rocks  and  natural  anchorage  of  the  bot- 
tom, is  thus  bereft  of  its  prodigal  brethren. 
A  favorite  foundation  for  life  adopted  by 
sensible  young  oysters  is  upon  the  shells  of 
their  ancestors  long  since  defunct,  and  for 
this  reason  many  planters  strew  the  bottom 
of  their  holdings  with  such  "clutch,"  in  the 
hope  that  the  wandering  ova  will  stop  and 
there  adopt  a  local  habitation. 

Lying  thus  upon  the  floor  of  the  deep, 
the  young  oyster  begins  to  grow,  and  in 
doing  so  invariably  points  his  little  "bill" 
heavenward — an  attitude  that  he  maintains 
throughout  life  if  undisturbed.  As  he  grows 
older,  his  shell  is  often  used  by  the  flora  of 
the  sea  as  an  anchorage,  and  thus  he  is  apt 
to  be  found  enveloped  in  the  foliage  of  the 
curious  oyster-sponge,  corraline,  red,  and 
green  sea  lettuce,  and  other  quaint  species 
of  algae  and  sea  grasses.  The  dog-winkle, 
too,  and  his  cousin,  the  periwinkle,  are  very 
fond  of  attaching  their  eggs  to  the  shell  of 
the  oyster,  each  one  by  a  delicate  stem, 
causing  it  to  appear  like  some  curious  sea 
flower. 

Up  to  this  point  the  infant  oyster  has  to 
contend  only  with  his  natural  enemies,  but 
now  the  serenity  of  his  existence  is  dis- 
turbed by  the  appearance  of  man  upon  the 
scene.  Whether  man  is  the  friend  or  the 
enemy  of  the  oyster  depends  entirely  upon 
the  point  of  view.  One  thing  is  certain.  He 
has  widened  enormously  its  sphere  of  use- 
fulness— to  man.  When  the  process  began, 
it  would  be  hard  to  say,  but  we  know  that 
the  Romans  practised  oyster  farming  ex- 
tensively, and  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
they  were  familiar — under  another  name — 
with  the  oyster  cocktail. 

The  baby  bivalve  has  now  reached  the 
stage  where  he  is  dignified  by  the  name  of 
"seed."  He  is  considered  available  as  such 
while  he  ranges  in  size  from  that  of  your 
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He  works  in  the  roughest  weather  ;  his  hands  are  always  wet.' 
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thumbnail  to  that  of  a  silver  dollar.    When 
such   a   set   has   been  discovered   by  man, 
either  by  use  of  the  steam  dredge  or  long- 
handled   rake,  it   is   rudely   torn   from   its 
anchorage    and    used   as    seed    in   various 
directions.    The  great  bulk  of  the  seed  so 
taken   is   kept   in   this 
country,  where  it  is  used 
to  sow  the  "grounds" 
of  planters  in  our  own 
waters.     The   right   to 
use      these       grounds, 
which    consist    of   the 
bottoms    of  our    bays 
and  inlets,  was  sold  by 
the  state  to  the  planters, 
who   marked   them  off 
with  stakes  after  they 
were  surveyed. 

Let  us  select  a  typi- 
cal oyster  planter  of  the 
Great  Kills,  and  see 
how  he  goes  to  work. 
With  slight  variation, 
the  process  is  the  same 
wherever  oysters  are 
cultivated.  Here  is  Cap- 
tain Thomas  Colon,  of 
the  sloop  Jessie,  who  was 
the  first  man  to  plant 
an  oyster  in  the  Kills, 
thirty  odd  years  ago. 
At  present  he  owns 
"ground"  down  in 
Prince's  Bay  and  also  in 
the  Kills.  It  is  spring 
time,  and  he  has  either 
bought  a  cargo  of 
"seed"  or  dredged  it 
himself  from  a  set  dis- 
covered somewhere  in 
Long  Island  Sound. 
The  Jessie  is  anchored 
upon  the  captain's 
ground — forty  or  fifty 
acres  of  ocean,  the  lim- 
itations of  which  are 
marked  by  the  inevit- 
able long  saplings 
driven  into  the  bottom 
at  low  water.  From  the 
deck  of  the  sloop  the  seed  is  transferred  into 
skiffs,  and  as  the  skiffs  are  rowed  to  and  fro 
over  the  ground  the  seed  is  sown  right  and  left 
by  the  shovelful.  It  falls  upon  the  bottom  of 
soft  ooze  thirty  feet  below  the  surface,  soon 
adapts  itself  to  the  new  surroundings,  and, 


"The  Jessie  is  anchored  upon  the  captain's  ground 


as  before,  congregates  in  clusters  which 
point  their  bills  toward  the  zenith.  Having 
planted  his  seed,  Captain  Tom  returns  from 
the  scene,  allowing  nature  a  period  of  about 
three  years  to  develop  his  colony  into  a 
marketable  commodity. 

As  the  transplanted 
seed  grows  and  thrives, 
its  natural  enemies  be- 
gin to  harass  it  and  thin 
its  ranks.  Not  until  the 
adult  oyster  is  in  the 
market,  and  his  value  in 
money  in  the  planter's 
pocket,  does  the  latter 
feel  at  all  secure. 
jft  The  boldest  enemy  of 

the  oyster  is  the  drum. 
This  voracious  fish  at- 
tacks his  prey  with 
great  vigor,  crushing 
the  limey  shell  with  his 
powerful  jaws  and  fat- 
tening upon  the  nutri- 
tious mollusk.  A  visi- 
tation of  drum-fish  is  as 
much  dreaded  by  the 
oyster  planter  as  it  is  by 
the  oyster,  if  the  latter 
is  capable  of  fear. 

Totally  different  is 
the  method  pursued  by 
the  starfish,  an  insidious 
and  formidable  foe. 
Slowly  and  silently  he 
embraces  the  bivalve 
with  his  powerful  arms, 
and  when  the  victim 
opens  his  shell  to 
breathe,  as  he  must  per- 
force, he  is  sucked  from 
his  habitation  and  be- 
comes a  part  of  the 
economy  of  the  radiate. 
Short  is  the  struggle, 
and  of  the  hapless  oys- 
ter nothing  is  left  but 
the  shell. 

A  far  more  cruel  and 
terrible  enemy  to  the 
growing  oyster  is  the 
drill.  This  is  a  tiny  shellfish  of  the  snail 
family  that  resembles  the  periwinkle.  It 
fastens  itself  on  the  shell  of  its  victim,  and 
with  its  tiny,  saw-like  tongue  cuts  through 
until  it  reaches  the  soft  body  of  the  helpless 
prey.   The  rest  is  easy,  and  the  drill  fattens  at 
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leisure.  Supposing  the  oyster  endowed  with 
reason,  no  more  horrible  torture  can  be  con- 
ceived than  that  of  listening  to  the  leisurely 
boring  of  the  drill  as  it  draws  nearer  to  its 
victim's  vitals.  The  sufferings  of  Prometheus 
on  his  rock  must  have  been  but  mild  com- 
pared to  those  of  the  oyster  helplessly  listen- 
hag  to  theever-nearing  boring  of  the  dreadful 
drill. 

Of  the  passive  enemies  of  the  oyster  none 
is  more  destructive  than  silt  or  mud.  This 
cuts  off  his  supply  of  food  and  oxygen,  and 
slowly  smothers  him.  Equally  deadly  is  the 
encroachment  of  mussels,  which,  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  colonize  on  the  oyster  beds, 
partially  or  completely  smothering  the  orig- 
inal occupants.  These  encroachments  are 
said  to  be  the  result  of  drought  early  in  the 
season.  This  prevents  the  influx  of  fresh 
water  into  the  bay,  and  mussels  thrive  best 
in  undiluted  sea  water. 

Three  years  have  elapsed,  let  us  say,  and 
again  it  is  spring  time.  The  trim  little 
Jessie  sails  out  of  the  Kills  for  Prince's  Bay. 
Captain  Colon  is  about  to  enter  upon  an- 
other stage  of  oyster  culture.  The  sloop  is 
anchored  on  the  ground,  and  from  dawn 
until  late  in  the  afternoon  he  and  his  men, 
working  in  skiffs,  rake  the  oysters  from  the 
bottom.  This  is  arduous  toil,  as  the  water 
is  turbulent  and  the  rakes  very  heavy.  As 
the  rakeful  of  oysters  conies  to  the  surface 
it  is  seen  that  they  have  grown  to  three  and 
four  inches  in  length,  and  proportionately 
broad  and  thick,  during  the  three  years  since 
they  were  planted.  They  are  loaded  into  the 
skiffs  dripping  with  the  salt  sea,  and  often 
covered  with  the  alga?  before  mentioned. 

Each  afternoon,  the  Jessie,  towing  a  string 
of  laden  skiffs,  sails  back  to  her  anchorage 
in  the  Great  Kills.  Here  the  oysters  are 
culled,  that  is,  knocked  apart,  as  they  cling 
together  in  clusters.  The  skiffs .  ai'e  now 
rowed  slowly  over  the  captain's  grounds  in 
the  Kills,  and  the  oysters  are  thrown  out  in 
the  same  manner  as  was  the  seed  in  Prince's 
Bay.  Here  they  are  to  remain  until  the 
autumn,  when  they  will  be  "tonged"  up 
for  the  market. 

The  reason  for  transferring  the  three  or 
four-year-old  oysters  to  the  Kills  from  the 
bay  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  Kills  have  a 
hard  bottom,  and  during  the  six  months  or 
so  that  the  mollusks  repose  there  they  grow 
rapidly.  There  is  considerable  loss  in  the 
handling,  it  being  impossible  to  rake  up  the 
full  quantity  that  has  been  planted. 


For  six  months,  then,  the  mollusks,  whose 
career  we  have  traced  from  birth,  lie  upon 
the  bed  of  the  Kills.  Here,  in  favorable 
seasons,  they  fatten  and  improve.  There 
are,  however,  years  when  no  change  is  ob- 
servable in  them,  and  these  are  gloomy 
years  for  the  planter.  It  is  then  said  that 
the  oysters  "  don't  open  good,"  and  the  price 
is  much  affected  thereby. 

September  is  here,  and  if  the  weather 
remains  cool  enough  to  render  the  market 
"stiff,"  Captain  Colon  and  his  crew  be- 
gin to  tong  up  his  oysters  from  the  bed 
of  the  Kills.  Tonging  is  less  arduous 
work  than  raking.  Still,  a  day's  tonging 
tests  a  strong  man's  endurance  severely, 
especially  if  the  sea  is  high  and  the  skiff 
rocks  and  dances  on  the  lumpy  waves.  The 
skiffs  loaded,  culling  is  again  gone  through 
with,  and  the  oysters  are  counted.  The  dex- 
terity with  which  a  skilful  oysterman  culls 
and  counts  a  boatload  is  a  revelation  to 
laymen.  Should  there  be  oysters  of  extra 
size  among  those  tonged,  they  are  placed 
by  themselves  to  be  sold  as  "  box  "  oysters. 

The  much-traveled  mollusks  are  now 
placed  upon  the  deck  of  the  Jessie.  But 
they  are  not  ready  for  the  market  yet.  The 
sloop,  in  company  with  the  Emma  Joy  and 
other  oyster  boats,  sails  for  the  Railway 
River.  New  Jersey.  Here  are  anchored  long 
lines  of  "floats."  or  oyster  bathtubs,  built 
of  huge  timber.  Into  one  of  these  the  cargo 
of  the  Jessie  is  thrown,  and  there  it  is  al- 
lowed to  remain  for  one  tide,  during  which 
the  oysters  "bloat"  themselves  by  taking 
copious  draughts  of  semi-fresh  water.  At 
the  same  time  they  discard  such  small  solids 
as  sand  and  gravel  from  the  interior  of  the 
shell.  Thus  drenched,  bleached,  and  bloated 
with  fresh  water,  they  are  again  transferred 
to  the  sloop,  which  now  sails  for  the  oyster 
docks  of  the  great  city,  where  among  a 
heterogeneous  tangle  of  craft  she  ties  up. 
Until  recently  this  was  at  the  quaint  row  of 
oyster  scows  which  lined  a  portion  of  West 
Street,  and  here  the  cargo  of  the  Jessie,  in 
bushel  baskets,  was  wont  to  be  transferred 
to  one  of  the  scows,  and  Captain  Colon's  re- 
sponsibility as  a  planter  to  cease. 

The  scows  were  floating  boathouses, 
which  served  the  purpose  of  both  office 
and  market.  Within  them  sat  rows  of 
shuckers,  who  quickly  opened  such  of  the 
bivalves  as  were  to  be  sold  in  that  way  or 
shipped  throughout  the  West.  Those  so 
shipped  were  thrown  into  tanks  of  fresh 
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water,  in  which  they  accomplished  the 
journey  which  results  in  supplying  the 
great  West  with  this  American  necessity. 
Since  the  abandonment  of  the  quaint  old 
scows,  the  oyster  fleet  of  sloops  and  schoon- 
ers is  accommodated  at  a  commodious  new 
dock,  more  in  accordance  with  modern  ideas. 

A  few  of  the  Staten  Island,  or  Prince's 
Bay,  oysters  And  their  way  to  Europe. 
There  are  no  oysters  shipped  to  the  Euro- 
pean markets  during  the  summer  months 
for  the  reason  that  they  are  then  in  their 
poorest  condition.  The  spawning  season  is 
from  May  to  July,  inclusive,  and  the  same 
objection  to  eating  spawning  oysters  applies 
to  European  consumers  as  to  Americans. 

This  simple  tracing  of  the  oyster's  career 
is  necessarily  devoid  of  the  picturesque 
features  that  render  the  subject  interesting 
and  even  fascinating.  The  men  engaged 
in  oyster  culture  are  in  themselves  worthy 
a  more  serious  study.  They  have  their  own 
folk-lore,  traditions,  superstitions,  and  their 
songs.  Marcelhis  Merril,  clammer  and  sage, 
is  the  Walt  Whitman  of  Staten  Island. 
And  no  one  who  has  ever  lived  among  these 
fishermen  would  ever  think  of  despising 
either  them  or  their  poet  laureate. 


From  its  genesis  to  its  extinction,  the 
oyster,  erroneously  used  to  typify  inactivity 
and  dumbness,  is  in  a  condition  of  almost  con- 
tinuous unrest.  As  spat  he  is  at  the  mercy  of 
the  restless  waves  of  the  ocean.  The  drum- 
fish  preys  violently  upon  him :  steel  imple- 
ments pluck  him  from  his  cavernous  habi- 
tation in  the  sea.  He  is  forced  to  change 
his  environment,  is  sent  hither  and  yon, 
and  thrown  into  strange  waters.  He  is 
forced  to  spend  days  and  weeks  in  the  un- 
natural medium  of  air,  is  compelled  to  dis- 
sipate and  bloat  himself  in  a  strange  and — 
to  him — intoxicating  volume  of  fresh  water. 
Even  after  his  rude  execution  at  the  hands 
of  the  shucker,  the  temple  lined  with  pearl, 
in  which  he  dwelt,  is  put  to  base  uses.  It 
is  burned  in  the  kiln  to  make  lime,  spread 
upon  roads  to  harden  them,  or  thrown  with 
a  heterogeneous  mass  of  degradation  upon 
a  plot  of  ''made"  ground.  Indeed,  the 
oyster  is  neither  dumb,  nor  stationary,  but 
a  very  active  little  chap.  Nature  subjects 
him  to  varying  vicissitudes,  and  fate  plays 
him  strange  tricks. 

Truly,  it  depends  upon  the  point  of  view 
whether  or  not  man  is  the  friend  of  the 
oyster. 
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Menaced  with  danger,  he  would  cry  out  in  the  Indian  tongue  :  '  O  Great  Spirit ! 
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OLD  whaling  ships,  that  tumble  round 
the  world  and  back  again  from 
coast  to  coast  over  strange  seas, 
hardly  ever  suffer  any  of  the  terrible  disas- 
ters that  are  always  overtaking  the  proud 
men-of-war  and  swift  liners  equipped  with 
all  that  science  can  do  for  them  against  mis- 
fortune. Ask  an  old  salt  why  this  is,  and  he 
will  probably  tell  you  that  he  feels  his  way 
forward  or  else  that  he  steers  by  the  same 
chart  as  that — jerking  his  thumb  sideways 
from  the  wheel  toward  some  sea-gull  careen- 
ing over  the  billows.  A  something,  that  is 
akin  to  the  instinct  of  wild  creatures  warn- 
ing them  when  to  go  north  for  the  summer, 
when  to  go  south  for  the  winter,  when  to 
scud  for  shelter  from  coming  storm,  guides 
the  old  whaler  across  chartless  seas. 

So  it  is  with  the  trapper.  He  may  be 
caught  in  one  of  his  great  steel  traps,  and 
perish  on  the  prairie.  He  may  run  short  of 
water,  and  die  of  thirst  on  the  desert.  He 
may  get  his  packhorses  tangled  up  in  a 
valley  where  there  is  no  game,  and  be  re- 
duced to  the  alternative  of  destroying  what 
will  carry  him  back  to  safety  or  starving 
with  a  horse  still  under  him,  before  he  can 
get  over  the  mountains  into  another  valley 
— but  the  true  trapper  will  literally  never 
lose  himself. 

II. 

"When  the  midwinter  lull  falls  on  the 
hunt,  there  is  little  use  in  the  trapper  going 
far  afield.  Moose  have  ''yarded  up";  bear 
have  "  holed  up  " ;  and  the  beaver  are  housed 
till  dwindling  stores  compel  them  to  come 
out  from  their  snow-hidden  domes.  There 
are  no  longer  any  buffalo  for  the  trapper  to 
hunt  during  the  lull ;  but  what  buffalo  for- 
merly were  to  the  hunter,  rabbits  are  to-day. 
Shields  and  tepee  covers,  moccasins,  caps 
and  coats,  thongs  and  meat,  the  buffalo 
used  to  supply.  These  are  now  supplied  by 
"wahboos — little  white  chap";  which  is  the 
Indian  name  for  rabbit. 


So  when  the  lull  fell  on  the  hunt,  and  the 
mink-trapping  was  well  over,  and  marten 
had  not  yet  begun,  Koot  gathered  up  his 
traps,  and,  getting  a  supply  of  provisions 
at  the  fur  post,  crossed  the  white  wastes 
of  prairie  to  lonely  swamp  ground,  where 
dwarf-alder  and  willow  and  cottonwood 
and  poplar  and  pine  grew  in  a  tangle.  A  few 
old  logs,  dove-tailed  into  a  square,  made 
the  walls  of  a  cabin.  Over  these  he  stretched 
the  canvas  of  his  tepee  for  a  roof  at  a  sharp 
enough  angle  to  let  the  heavy  snowfall  slide 
off  from  its  own  weight.  Moss  chinked  up 
the  logs.  Snow  banked  out  the  wind.  Pine 
boughs  made  the  floor ;  two  logs  with  pine 
boughs  a  bed.  An  odd-shaped  stump  served 
as  chair  or  table ;  and  on  the  logs  of  the 
inner  walls  hung  wedge-shaped  slabs  of 
cedar  to  stretch  the  skins.  A  caribou  cur- 
tain or  bear  skin  across  the  entrance  com- 
pleted Root's  quarters  for  the  rabbit  hunt. 

Root's  genealogy  was  as  vague  as  that  of 
all  old  trappers  hanging  round  fur  posts. 
Part  of  him — that  part  which  served  best 
when  he  was  on  the  hunting  field — was 
Ojibway.  The  other  part,  which  made  him 
improvise  logs  into  chair  and  table  and  bed, 
was  white  man ;  and  that  served  him  best 
when  he  came  to  bargain  with  the  chief 
factor  over  the  pelts.  At  the  fur  post  he 
attended  the  Catholic  mission.  On  the  hunt- 
ing field,  when  suddenly  menaced  by  some 
great  danger,  he  would  cry  out  in  the  In- 
dian tongue  words  that  meant  "  0  Great 
Spirit ! "  And  it  is  altogether  probable  that 
at  the  mission  and  on  the  hunting  field 
Root  was  worshiping  the  same  Being. 
When  he  swore — strange  commentary  on 
civilization  —  he  always  used  whiteman's 
oaths,  French   patois  or  straight  English. 

The  snow  is  a  white  page  on  which  the 
wild  creatures  write  their  daily  record  for 
those  who  can  read.  All  over  the  white 
swamp  were  little  deep  tracks ;  here,  holes 
as  if  the  runner  had  sunk ;  there,  padded 
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marks  as  from  the  bound — bound — bound 
of  something  soft;  then,  again,  where  the 
thicket  was  like  a  hedge,  with  only  one 
breach  through,  the  footprints  had  beaten 
a  little,  hard  rut,  walled  by  the  soft  snow. 
Root's  dog  might  have  detected  a  motion- 
less form  under  the  thicket  of  spiney  shrubs, 
a  form  that  was  gray  almost  to  whiteness  and 
scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  the  snowy 
underbrush  but  for  the  blink  of  a  prism 
light — the  rabbit's  eye.  If  the  dog  did  catch 
that  one  tell-tale  glimpse  of  an  eye,  which  a 
cunning  rabbit  would  have  shut,  true  to  the 
training  of  his  trapper  master  he  would 
give  no  sign  of  discovery  except,  perhaps, 
the  pricking  forward  of  both  ears.  Koot, 
himself,  preserved  as  stolid  a  countenance 
as  the  rabbit  playing  dead,  or  simulating  a 
block  of  wood.  Where  the  footprints  ran 
through  the  breached  hedge,  Koot  stooped 
down  and  planted  little  sticks  across  the 
runway  till  there  was  barely  room  for  a 
weasel  to  pass.    Across   the   open  he  sus- 


pended a  looped  string,  hung  from  a  twig 
bent  so  that  the  slightest  weight  in  the 
loop  would  send  it  up  with  a  death-jerk  for 
anything  caught  in  the  tightening  twine. 

All  day  long  Koot  goes  from  hedge  to 
hedge,  from  rimway  to  runway,  choosing 
always  the  places  where  natural  barriers 
compel  the  rabbit  to  take  this  path  and  no 
other,  traveling,  if  he  can,  in  a  circle  from 
his  cabin,  so  that  the  last  snare  set  will 
bring  him  back  with  many  a  zigzag  to  the 
first  snare  made.  If  rabbits  were  plentiful 
— as  they  always  were  in  the  fur  country  of 
the  North,  except  during  one  year  in  seven 
when  an  epidemic  spared  the  land  from  a 
rabbit  pest — Koot's  circuit  of  snares  would 
run  for  miles  through  the  swamp.  Traps 
for  large  game  would  be  set  out  so  that 
the  circuit  would  require  many  a  day ;  but, 
where  rabbits  are  numerous,  the  forag- 
ers that  prey  —  wolf  and  wolverine  and 
lynx  and  bob-cat — will  be  numerous,  too, 
and  the  trapper  will  not  set  out  more 
snares  than  he  can  visit  twice  a  day. 

Finding  tracks  about  the  shack,  when 
he  came  back  for  his  noonday  meal,  Koot 
shouted  sundry  instructions  into  the  mon- 
grel's ear,  emphasized  them  with  a  moccasin 
kick,  picked  up  the  sack  in  which  he  carried 
bait,  twine,  and  traps,  and  set  out  in  the 
evening  to  make  the  round  of  his  snares, 
unaccompanied  by  the  dog.  Rabbit  after 
rabbit  he  found,  gray  and  white,  hanging 
stiff  and  stark,  dead  from  then*  own  weight, 
strangled  in  the  twine  snares.  Snares  were 
set  anew,  the  game  strung  over  his  shoulder, 
and  Koot  was  walking  through  the  gray 
gloaming  for  the  cabin  when  that  strange 
sense  of  feel  told  him  that  he  was  being  fol- 
lowed.  What  was  it  ?   Could  it  be  the  dog '? 

Koot  turned  sharply — and  whistled — and 
called  his  dog.  There  wasn't  a  sound.  Later, 
when  the  frost  began  to  tighten,  sap-frosted 
twigs  would  snap.  The  ice  of  the  swamp, 
frozen  like  rock,  would  by  and  by  crackle 
with  the  loud  echo  of  a  pistol  shot — crackle 
—  and  strike — and  break  as  if  artillery  were 
firing  a  fusillade  and  infantry  shooters  an- 
swering sharp.  By  and  by  moon  and  stars 
and  northern  lights  would  set  the  shadows 
dancing;  and  the  wail  of  the  cougar  would 
be  echoed  by  the  lifting  scream  of  its  mate. 
But  now  was  not  a  sound,  not  a  motion, 
not  a  shadow,  only  the  noiseless  stillness, 
the  shadowless  quiet,  and  the  feel,  the  feel  of 
something  back  where  the  dai'kness  was 
gathering  like  a  curtain  in  the  bush. 
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It  might,  of  course,  be  only  a  silly  long- 
ears  loping  under  cover  parallel  to  the  man, 
looking  with  rabbit  curiosity  at  this  strange 
newcomer  to  the  swamp  home  of  the  animal 
world.  Koot's  sense  of  feel  told  him  that  it 
was  n't  a  rabbit,  but  he  tried  to  persuade 
himself  that  it  was,  the  way  a  timid  listener 
persuades  herself  that  creaking  floors  are 
burglars.  Thinking  of  his  many  snares, 
Koot  smiled  and  walked  on.  Then  it  came 
again,  that  feel  of  something  coursing  behind 
the  underbrush  in  the  gloom  of  the  gather- 
ing darkness.  Koot  stopped  short — and  list- 
ened—  and  listened — listened  to  a  snow- 
muffled  silence,  to  a  desolating  solitude  that 
pressed  in  on  the  lonely  hunter  like  the  waves 
of  a  limitless  sea  round  a  drowning  man. 

The  sense  of  feel  that  is  akin  to  brute  in- 
stinct gave  him  the  impression  of  a  pres- 
ence. Reason  that  is  man's,  told  him  what  it 
might  be  and  what  to  do.  Was  he  not  carry- 
ing the  snared  rabbits  over  his  shoulder? 
Some  hungry  flesh-eater,  more  bloodthirsty 
than  courageous,  was  still-hunting  him  for 
the  food  on  his  back,  and  only  lacked  the 
courage  to  attack.  Koot  drew  a  steel  trap 
from  his  bag.  He  did  not  wish  to  waste  a 
rabbit  skin,  so  he  baited  the  * 

spring  with  a  piece  of  fat 
bacon,  smeared  the  trap,  the 
snow,  everything  that  he  had 
touched,  with  a  rabbit  skin, 
and  walked  home  through  the 
deepening  dark  to  the  little 
log  cabin,  where  a  sharp 
''woof -woof"  of  welcome 
awaited  him. 

That  night,  in  addition  to 
the  skins  across  the  doorway, 
Koot  jammed  logs  athwart, 
"to  keep  the'cold  out,"  he  told 
himself.    Then  he  kindled  a 
fire  on  the  rough  stone  hearth 
built  at  one  end  of  the  cabin, 
and,  with  the  little  clay  pipe 
between  his  teeth,  sat  down  on  the  stump 
chair  to  broil  rabbit.   The  waste  of  the  rabbit 
he  had  placed  in  traps  outside  the  lodge. 
Once  his  dog  sprang  alert  with  pricked  ears. 
Man  and  dog  heard  the  sniff — sniff — sniff  of 
some  creature  attracted  to  the  cabin  by  the 
smell  of  broiling  meat,  and  now  rummaging 
at  its  own  risk  among  the  traps.    And  once 
when  Koot  was  stretched  out  on  a  bear  skin 
before  the  fire  puffing  at  his  pipe-stem,  dry- 
ing his  moccasins,  and  listening  to  the  fusil- 
lade of  frost-rending  ice  and  earth,  a  long, 


low,  piercing  wail  rose  and  fell  and  died  away. 
Instantly  from  the  forest  of  the  swamp 
came  the  answering  scream — a  lifting,  tum- 
bling eldritch  shriek. 

"  I  should  have  set  two  traps,"  said  Koot. 
"They  are  out  in  pairs." 

in. 

Black  is  the  flag  of  danger  to  the  rabbit 
world.  The  antlered  shadows  of  the  naked 
poplar  or  the  tossing  arms  of  the  restless 
pines,  the  rabbit  knows  to  be  harmless 
shadows  unless  their  dapple  of  sun  and 
shade  conceals  a  brindled  cat.  But  a  shadow 
that  walks  and  runs  means  to  a  rabbit  a  foe ; 
so  the  wary  trapper  prefers  to  visit  his  snares 
at  the  hour  of  the  short  shadow. 

It  did  not  surprise  the  trapper,  after  he 
had  heard  the  lifting  wail  from  the  swamp 
woods  the  night  before,  that  the  bacon  in  the 
trap  lay  untouched.  The  still-hunter  that  had 
crawled  through  the  underbrush  lured  by  the 
dead  rabbits  over  Koot's  shoulder  wanted 
rabbit,  not  bacon.  But  at  the  nearest  rabbit 
snare,  where  a  poor  dead  prisoner  had  been 
torn  from  the  twine,  were  queer  padded  prints 
in  the  snow,   not  of   the  rabbit's  making. 
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Koot  stood  looking  at  the  tell-tale 
mark.  The  dog's  ears  were  all  a- 
prick.  So  was  Root's  sense  of  feel ;  but  he 
couldn't  make  this  thing  out.  There  was 
no  trail  of  approach  or  retreat.  The  padded 
print  of  the  thief  was  in  the  snow,  as  if  the 
animal  had  dropped  from  the  sky  and  gone 
back  to  the  sky. 

Koot  measured  off  ten  strides  from  the 
rifled  snare,  and  made  a  complete  circuit 
round  it.  The  rabbit  runway  cut  athwart 
the  snow  circle,  but  no  mark  like  that  shuf- 
fling padded  print. 

"  It  is  n't  a  wolverine,  and  it  is  n't  a  fisher, 
and  it  isn't  a  coyote,"  Koot  told  himself. 

The  dog  emitted  stupid  little  sharp  barks, 
looking  everywhere  and  noAvhere,  as  if  he 
felt  what  he  could  neither  see  nor  hear.  Koot 
measured  off  ten  strides  more  from  this  cir- 
cuit, and  again  walked  completely  round  the 
snare.  Not  even  the  rabbit  runways  cut  this 
circle. 

The  white  man  grows  indignant  when  baf- 
fled, the  Indian,  superstitious.  The  part 
that  was  white  man  in  Koot  sent  him  back 
to  the  scene  in  quick,  jerky  steps,  to  scatter 
poisoned  rabbit  meat  over  the  snow,  and  set 
a  trap  in  which  he  readily  sacrificed  a  full- 
grown  bunny.  The  part  that  was  Indian  set 
a  world  of  old  memories  echoing,  memories 
that  were  as  much  Koot's  nature  as  the 
swarth  of  his  skin,  memories  that  Koot's 
mother  and  his  mother's  ancestors  held  of 
the  fabulous  man-eating  wolf  called  the  loup- 
garou  and  the  great  white  beaver,  father 
of  all  beavers  and  all  Indians,  that  glided 
through  the  swamp  mists  at  night  like  a 


ghost,  and  the  monster  grizzly  that  stalked 
with  uncouth  gambols  through  the  dark,  de- 
vouring benighted  hunters. 

This  time  when  the  mongrel  uttered  his 
little  sharp  barkings  that  said  as  plainly  as 
a  dog  could  speak:  "Something's  some- 
where !  Be  careful  there — oh! — I  '11  be  on  to 
you  in  just  one  minute!" — Koot  kicked  the 
dog  hard  with  plain  anger:  and  his  anger 
was  at  himself  because  his  eyes  and  his  ears 
failed  to  localize,  to  recd-ize,  to  visualize 
what  those  little  pricks  and  shivers  tingling 
down  to  his  finger  tips  meant.  Then  the 
civilized  man  came  uppermost  in  Koot,  and 
he  marched  off  very  matter  of  fact  to  the 
next  snare. 

But  if  Koot's  vision  had  been  as  acute  as 
his  sense  of  feel,  and  he  had  glanced  up  to 
the  topmost  spreading  bough  of  a  pine  just 
above  the  snare,  he  might  have  detected, 
lying  in  a  dapple  of  sun  and  shade,  some- 
thing with  large  owl  eyes,  something  whose 
penciled  ear-tufts  caught  the  first  crisp  of 
the  man's  moccasins  over  the  snow-crust. 
Then  the  ear-tufts  were  laid  flat  back  against 
a  furry  form  hardly  differing  from  the  dapple 
of  sun  and  shade.  The  big  owl  eyes  closed 
to  a  tiny  blinking  slit  that  let  out  never  a 
ray  of  tell-tale  light.  The  big  round  body, 
mottled  gray  and  white  like  the  snowy  tree, 
widened — stretched — flattened  till  it  was 
almost  a  part  of  the  tossing  pine  bough. 
Only  when  the  man  and  dog  below  the  tree 
had  passed  far  beyond  did  the  penciled  ears 
blink  forward  and  the  owl  eyes  open  and 
the  big  body  bunch  out  like  a  cat  with  ele- 
vated haunches  ready  to  spring. 

But  by  and  by  the  man's  snai"es  began  to 
tell  on  the  rabbits.  The}7  grew  scarce  and 
timid.  And  the  thing  that  had  rifled  the 
rabbit  snares  grew  hunger-bold.  One  day 
when  Koot  and  the  dog  were  skimming 
across  the  billowy  drifts,  something  black 
far  ahead  bounced  up,  caught  a  bunting  on 
the  wing,  and  with  another  bounce  disap- 
peared among  the  trees. 

Koot  said  one  word — "  Cat ! " — and  the  clog 
was  off  full  cry. 

Ever  since  he  had  heard  that  wailing  call 
from  the  swamp  woods,  he  had  known  that 
there  were  rival  hunters,  the  keenest  of  all 
still-hunters,  among  the  rabbits.  Every  day 
he  came  xipon  the  trail  of  their  ravages, 
rifled  snares,  dead  squirrels,  torn  feathers, 
even  the  remains  of  a  fox  or  a  coon.  And 
some  times  he  could  tell  from  the  printings 
on  the  white  page  that  the  still-hunter  had 
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been  hunted  full  cry  by  coyote  or  timber 
wolf.  Against  these  wolfish  foes,  the  cat 
had  one  sure  refuge  always — a  tree.  The 
hungry  coyote  might  try  to  starve  the  bob- 
cat into  surrender;  but  just  as  often  the 
bob-cat  could  starve  the  coyote  into  retreat ; 
for,  if  a  foolish  rabbit  darted  past,  what 
hungry  coyote  could  help  giving  chase? 
The  tree  had  even  defeated  both  dog  and 
man  that  first  week  when  Koot  could  not 
find  the  cat.  But  a  dog  in  full  chase  could 
follow  the  trail  to  a  tree;  and  a  man  could 
shoot  into  the  tree. 

As  the  rabbits  decreased,  Koot  set  out 
many  traps  for  the  bob-cats,  now  reckless 
with  hunger,  steel  traps  and  dead  falls  and 
pits,  and  log  pens  with  live  grouse  clucking 
inside.  The  midwinter  lull  was  a  busy  sea- 
son for  Koot. 

Toward  March,  the  sun  glare  had  produced 
a  crust  on  the  snow  that  was  almost  like 
glass.  For  Koot  on  his  snowshoes,  this  had 
no  danger;  but  for  the  mongrel  that  was  to 
draw  the  pelts  back  to  the  fort,  the  snow- 
crust  was  more  troublesome  than  glass. 
Where  the  crust  was  thick,  with  Koot  lead- 
ing the  way,  snowshoes  and  dog  and  tobog- 
gan glided  over  the  drifts  as  if  on  steel 
runners.  But  in  midday,  the  crust  became 
very  soft,  and  the  dog  went  floundering 
through  as  if  on  thin  ice,  the  sharp  edge 
cutting  his  feet.  Koot  tied  little  buckskin 
sacks  round  the  dog's  feet  and  made 
a  few  more  rounds  of  the  swamp ;  but 
the  crust  was  a  sign  that  warned  him 
it  was  time  to  prepare  for  the  mar- 
ten hunt. 

To  leave  his  furs  at  the  fort,  he 
must  cross  the  prairie  while  it  was  yet 
good  traveling  for  the  dog.  Dismant- 
ling the  little  cabin,  Koot  packed  the 
pelts  on  the  sled,  roped  all  tightly  so 
there  could  be  no  spill  from  an  upset, 
and  putting  the  mongrel  in  the  traces, 
led  the  way  for  the  fort  one  night 
when  the  snow-crust  was  hard  as  ice. 

IV. 

The  moon  came  over  the  white  fields 
in  a  great  silver  disk.  Between  the 
running  man  and  the  silver  moon 
moved  black  skulking  forms — the  for- 
agers on  their  night  hunt.  Some  times 
a  fox  loped  over  a  drift,  or  a  coyote 
rose  from  the  snow,  or  timber  wolves 
dashed  from  wooded  ravines  and 
stopped  to  look,  till  Koot  fired  a  shot 


that  sent  them  galloping.  In  the  dark  that 
precedes  daylight,  Koot  camped  beside  a 
grove  of  poplars — that  is,  he  fed  the  dog  a 
fish,  and  whittled  chips  to  make  a  fire  and 
boil  some  tea  for  himself ;  then  digging  a 
hole  in  the  drift  with  his  snowshoe,  he  laid 
the  sleigh  to  windward,  and  cuddled  down 
between  bear  skins  with  the  dog  across  his 
feet. 

Daylight  came  in  a  blinding  glare  of  sun- 
shine and  white  snow.  The  way  was  un- 
trodden. Koot  led  at  an  ambling  run,  fol- 
lowed by  the  dog  at  a  fast  trot,  so  that  the 
trees  were  presently  left  far  on  the  offing, 
and  the  runners  were  out  on  the  bare  white 
prairie  with  never  a  mark,  tree,  or  shrub  to 
break  the  dazzling  reaches  of  sunshine  and 
snow  from  horizon  to  horizon.  A  man  who 
is  breaking  the  way  must  keep  his  eyes  on 
the  ground ;  and  the  ground  was  so  blind- 
ingly  bright  that  Koot  began  to  see  purple 
and  yellow  and  red  patches  dancing  wher- 
ever he  looked  on  the  snow.  He  drew  his 
capote  over  his  face  to  shade  his  eyes ;  but 
the  pace  and  the  sun  grew  so  hot  that  he 
was  soon  running  again  with  a  face  unpro- 
tected from  the  blistering  light. 

Toward  the  afternoon,  Koot  knew  that 
something  had  gone  wrong.  Some  distance 
ahead,  he  saw  a  black  object  against  the 
snow.  On  the  unbroken  white,  it  looked 
almost   as  big  as  a  barrel,  and  seemed  at 
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least  a  mile  away ;  lowering  his  eyes,  Koot 
let  out  a  spurt  of  speed,  and  the  next  thing 
he  knew,  he  had  tripped  his  snowshoe  and 
tumbled.  Scrambling  up,  he  saw  that  a  stick 
had  caught  the  web  of  his  snowshoe ;  but 
where  was  the  barrel  for  which  he  had  been 
steering?  There  wasn't  any  barrel  at  all — 
the  barrel  was  this  black  stick — which  hadn't 
been  fifty  yards  away.  Koot  rubbed  his  eyes 
and  noticed  that  black  and  red  and  purple 
_  patches  were  all  over  the  snow.  The  drifts 
were  heaving  and  racing  after  each  other 
like  waves  on  an  angry  sea.  He  did  not  go 
much  farther  that  day;  for  every  glint  of 
snow  scorched  his  eyes  like  a  hot  iron.  He 
camped  at  the  first  bluff  and  made  a  poultice 
of  cold  tea  leaves,  which  he  laid  across  his 
blistered  face  for  the  night. 

Any  one  who  knows  the  tortures  of  snow- 
blindness  will  understand  why  Koot  did  not 
sleep  that  night.  It  was  a  long  night  to  the 
trapper,  such  a  very  long  night  that  the  sun 
had  been  up  for  two  hours  before  its  heat 
burned  through  the  layers  of  his  capote  into 
his  eyes,  and  roused  him  from  sheer  pain. 
Then  he  sprang  up,  put  out  an  ungauntleted 
hand,  and  knew  from  the  heat  of  the  sun 
that  it  was  broad  day.  But  when  he  took  the 
bandage  off  his  eyes,  all  he  saw  was  a  black 
curtain  one  moment,  rockets  and  wheels  and 
dancing  patches  of  purple  fire  the  next. 

Koot  was  no  fool  to  become  panicky  and 
feeble  from  sudden  peril.  He  knew  that  he 
was  snow-blind  on  a  pathless  .prairie  at 
least  two  days  away  from  the  fort.  To  wait 
until  the  snow-blindness  had  healed  would 
risk  the  few  provisions  that  he  had  and 
perhaps  expose  him  to  a  blizzard.  The  one 
rule  of  the  trapper's  life  is  to  go  ahead,  let 
the  going  cost  what  it  may;  and  drawing  his 
capote  over  his  face  Koot  went  on. 

The  heat  of  the  sun  told  him  the  directions ; 
and  when  the  sun  went  down  the  crooning 
west  wind,  bringing  thaw  and  snow-crust, 
was  his  compass.  And  when  the  wind  fell, 
the  tufts  of  shrub -growth,  sticking  through 
the  snow,  pointed  to  the  warm  south.  Now 
he  tied  himself  to  his  dog;  and  when  he 
camped  beside  trees,  into  which  he  had  gone 
full  crash  before  he  knew  they  were  there, 
he  laid  his  gun  beside  the  dog  and  sleigh. 
Going  out  the  full  length  of  his   cord  he 


whittled  the  chips  for  the  fire  and  found  his 
way  back  by  the  cord. 

On  the  second  day  of  his  blindness  no  sun 
came  up,  nor  could  he  guide  himself  by  the 
feel  of  the  air,  for  there  was  no  wind.  It 
was  one  of  the  dull,  dead,  gray  days  that 
precedes  storm.  How  would  he  get  his  direc- 
tions to  set  out?  Memory  of  last  night's 
travel  might  only  lead  him  on  the  endless 
circling  of  the  lost.  Koot  dug  his  snowshoe 
to  the  base  of  a  tree,  found  moss,  felt  it 
growing  on  only  one  side  of  the  tree,  knew 
that  side  must  be  the  shady,  cold  side,  and 
so  took  his  bearings  from  what  he  thought 
was  the  north. 

Koot  said  the  only  time  that  he  knew  any 
fear  was  on  the  evening  of  the  last  day.  The 
atmosphere  boded  storm.  The  fort  lay  in  a 
valley.  Somewhere  between  Koot  and  that 
valley  ran  a  trail.  What  if  he  had  crossed 
the  trail  ?  What  if  the  storm  came  and  wiped 
out  the  trail  before  he  could  reach  the  fort  ? 
All  day  whisky-jack  and  snow-bunting  and 
fox  scurried  from  his  presence;  but  this 
night,  in  the  dusk,  when  he  felt  forward  on 
his  hands  and  knees  for  the  expected  trail, 
the  wild  creatures  seemed  to  grow  bolder. 
He  imagined  that  he  felt  the  coyotes  closer 
than  on  the  other  nights.  And  then  the  fear- 
ful thought  came  that  he  might  have  passed 
the  trail  unheeding.  Should  he  turn  back 
and  look  for  it  the  other  way  ? 

Afraid  to  go  forward  or  back,  Koot  sank 
on  the  ground,  unhooded  his  face,  and  tried 
to  force  his  eyes  to  see.  The  pain  brought 
biting,  salty  tears.  It  was  quite  useless. 
Either  the  night  was  very  dark  or  the  eyes 
were  very  blind. 

And  then,  white  man  or  Indian  —  who  shall 
say  which  came  uppermost  ? — Koot  cried  out 
to  the  Great  Spirit.  In  mockery  back  came 
the  saucy  scold  of  a  jay. 

But  that  was  enough  for  Koot — it  was 
prompt  answer  to  his  prayer,  for  where  do 
the  jays  quarrel  and  fight  and  flutter  but  on 
the  trail?  Running  eagerly  forward  the 
trapper  felt  the  ground.  The  rutted  marks 
of  a  "jumper"  sleigh  cut  the  hard  crust. 
With  a  shout  Koot  headed  down  the  sloping 
path  to  the  valley  where  lay  the  fur  post, 
the  low  hanging  smoke  of  whose  chimneys 
his  eager  nostrils  had  already  caught. 
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TOMMY  O'CONNER 


By  EDWARD  B.  BLOSS 


ILLUSTRATED   BY   HENRY   S.   WATSON 


MC  MURTHA  sat  under  the  trees  in 
his  yard  at  New  Haven.  He  had 
done  the  day's  work,  and  the 
evening  had  come.  His  coat  was  off  and  his 
sleeves  rolled  to  the  elbow,  for  although  it 
was  only  the  first  part  of  April,  the  weather 
was  the  weather  of  summer.  From  his 
rustic  chair  he  now  looked  away  to  the 
street,  with  its  lanes  of  low  elms,  toward 
the  river  that  still  glowed  in  the  sunset.  As 
he  enjoyed  the  scene  and  the  hour,  from 
force  of  habit  he  caught  himself  speculating 
how  passersby  might  fare  on  the  field  or 
the  track  —  at  the  hammer  or  shot,  the 
jumps,  the  runs,  and  the  hurdles.  Some  he 
watched  more  than  curiously :  they  had  the 
appearance,,  the  physique,  the  eyes,  that 
indicate  the  natural  winner.  At  length  he 
was  too  much  with  his  thoughts  to  hear  the 
click  of  the  gate. 

"Mr.  McMurtha." 

The  trainer  turned  and  peered  under  the 
trees.  "  Hello  there ! "  he  cried.  "  Come  in." 
Then,  as  the  visitor  paused,  he  sprang  to 
his  feet.  "Oh,  never  mind  that;  you  're  with 
me.  How  did  you  get  here — ride  or  walk  ?  " 

"I  walked  from — the  depot." 

"And  before  that  counted  the  ties  out 
of  Bridgeport."  But  with  the  laugh  the 
speaker's  face  softened.  "What's  the  trouble, 
Tommy"?  You  're  half  starved — yes,  you  are. 
Go  into  the  house  and  ask  Mrs.  McMurtha 
for  something  to  eat." 

"  1  ain't  hungry,  Mike ;  it 's  business.  The 


blooming  Englishmen  '11  be  here  in  Septem- 
ber, and  I'm  thinking  of  training." 

"  You  ?  You  would  n't  be  one,  two,  twenty- 
six." 

"I  ain't  arguing  me  past — except  I  must 
have  got  tired.  Sure,  there  's  something  in 
too  many  honors.  Ain't  the  best  of  them 
beaten,  and  ain't  it  beating  the  best  that 's 
after  making  the  champion  ?  Help  me,  Mike. 
Send  me  to  Travers." 

McMurtha  said  nothing. 

"You'll  be  proud  of-  me  deeds  in  Sep- 
tember. The  sweet  cousins  of  Ireland  won't 
win  a  first;  I  feel  it.  Begorrah,  once  an 
athlete  never  anything  else.  I  '11  be  after  two 
prizes  meself." 

The  trainer  showed  no  sign  of  relenting. 

"It 's  not  for  me,  Mike;  for  me  mother — 
God  bless  her.  I  ain't  got  no  girl  but  me 
mother,  and  I  told  her  to  smile  and  cheer 
up,  things  'd  be  ripe  in  the  autumn.  I  left 
her  alone  in  the  morning,  Mike,  the  moon 
over  me  shoulder;  but  never  a  whimper 
from  me  till  I  was  up  by  the  holy  of 
holies ;  I  mean  it  was  mass,  and  I  was  leav- 
ing me  mother.  Did  you  ever  leave  yours 
in  the " 

"  Tommy,  if  I  could  be  sure." 

"Thank  you,  Mike — Saint  Michael,  be- 
gorrah. I  'm  up  and  away.  No  man  ever 
lived  but  was  after  a  slip  of  the  laurel." 

"And  the  other  loves,  you  can  let  them 
alone  ?  " 

"There,  rest  like  a  baby.   Never  one  look 
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at  the  girls;  you  have  me  ceremonial  prom- 
ise." 

"  I  '11  trust  you.  Go  get  some  soup  into 
you  and  some  meat  on  your  bones.  I  '11 
see  you  in  June." 

.  And  in  the  light  that  remained  McMurtha 
gave  Tommy  a  letter  to  Chairman  Benja- 
min and  Captain  Badger,  of  the  New  York 
Athletic  Club,  and  Tommy  was  off  down 
the  street. 

"Poor  little  chap,"  muttered  the  other. 
"He's  way  to  the  bad;  but  I'll  try  him. 
When  he  was  good  there  was  none  better. 
Chins  like  his  are  the  best.  I  'd  hke  to  see 
him  again  showing  his  heels  to  the  world. 
We  '11  hope  for  luck — Tommy  O'Conner." 

So  Tommy  went  to  Travers  Island  and  got 
soup  into  him  and  meat  on  his  bones. 

Across  the  water  Glen  Island  began  to 
hang  out  its  flags  and  be  lively.  The  steam- 
boats, the  chimes,  the  flowering  gardens, 
the  managerie,  the  buildings  floating  in 
bunting,  were  new  things  to  him.  It  seemed 
the  summer  had  never  so  beautifully  started ; 
he  loved  to  go  to  Glen  Island.  Only  it  would 
have  been  perfect  if  the  ladies  and  the  men 
'at  the  club  had  spoken  to  him. 

In  the  midst  of  it  all  McMurtha  dropped 
in  from  New  Haven.  The  regular  athletes 
had  come.  As  yet  there  was  little  of  train- 
ing; but  they  had  at  first  looked  at  Tommy 
with  the  interest  in  one  who  had  been  what 
few  of  them  were  or  could  be — champion. 

The  trainer's  glance  finally  ran  over  the 
brown  face  and  trim  little  figure  before  him. 
"  Well,  Tommy,  are  you  good  enough  for 
your  board?" 

Any  one  else  would  have  got  an  answer 
as  fair  as  the  question;  but  this  was  Saint 
Michael. 

"Sure,  the  son  of  Erin's  preparing  his 
armor;  feel  me  legs.  But,  Mike,  the  whole 
place '11  kill  me.  Such  women  and  airs;  to 
loll  and  turn  up  their  beautiful  noses  is 
their  one  occupation.  Then  Glen  Island — 
me  heart's  yet  racing  with  strange  anima- 
tion. 'T  is  the  girls  hanging  over  the  bridges 
and  saying,  '  Bring  its  the  boat,  you  in  the 
gray  bathing  suit.'  Me  gray  bathing  suit! 
Begorrah,  they  don't  know  a  boot  from  a 
slipper.  But  such  eyes  and  such  cheeks. 
I  'm  human ;  who  ain't  ?  " 

McMurtha  regarded  him  closely. 

"Oh,  I'm  getting  along,  Mike;  Saint 
Patrick  could  n't  do  better — but  at  an  in- 
convenience stupendous  and  slaying." 

"And  the  other  things,  Tommy?" 


"  Sleep  easy  again.  'T  is  as  nothing,  and 
me  at  first  with  a  thirst  like  slack  tide  in 
me  whistle.  Mike,  I  could  have  plunged  and 
cavorted  in  liquor;  but  1  remembered." 

Tommy  did.  He  was  out  on  the  track 
more  than  any  one  else  at  the  quarters.  He 
saw  speed  around  him,  but  his  own  held  in 
abeyance,  and  without  that  he  knew  condi- 
tion availed  him  but  little.  One  week  passed 
— another,  another.  McMurtha  gave  him  a 
caution. 

"  This  can't  go  on,  Tommy.  You  're  keep- 
ing men  off  the  team  every  day — good  men 
too." 

"  Show  me  one — just  one,  and  I  '11  show 
you  a  better;  that's  meself.  I  feel  me  powers 
in  me.   The  lightning  '11  strike  me." 

"You  must  stand  for  a  trial.  If  you 
fail " 

"Sure,"  and  with  that  Tommy  smiled, 
"better  to  have  trained  at  the  Island  and 
lost  than  never  to  have  trained  here  at 
all." 

"  No  nonsense.  You  '11  have  to  make  good 
or  clear  out.    Where  you  going?    Hold  on." 

"  For  me  suit  and  me  shoes  :  where  do 
you  think  ?  Begorrah,  I  'm  ready.  I  ask  for 
me  trial." 

"  He 's  game,  anyway,"  muttered  McMur- 
tha ;  then  he  spoke  up,  "  Well,  I  '11  hold  off 
a  week." 

Tommy  worked  on.  The  day  of  the  trial 
with  Wharton  he  grew  more  and  more  cheer- 
ful ;  but  whenever  the  other  appeared  he 
was  wonderfully  cheerful.  The  men  liked  it ; 
in  athletics  nerve  measured  their  idea  of 
greatness.  Late  in  the  afternoon  the  trainer 
arrived  from  the  Manor. 

"  Look  out  for  Wharton,"  he  said.  "And 
have  your  weather  eye  for  the  finish." 

"  Then  I  '11  have  to  be  gazing  out  of  the 
back  of  me  head.  And  look  careful  your- 
self, Mike,  or  you  won't  see  me  for  the  cin- 
ders I  propose  to  create." 

The  fellows  tumbled  out  of  the  chairs  on 
the  porch  and  congregated  under  the  oak  in 
the  oval.  All  was  quiet  for  the  little  di-ama 
soon  to  be  enacted  in  Westchester  County. 
Tommy  appeared  on  the  hill,  followed  by 
Wharton  proudly  wearing  his  emblem. 

"  I  guess  Tommy 's  in  for  a  licking,"  Ber- 
nie  observed.  "  But  he 's  had  Wharton  wor- 
ried all  right.  Have  you  noticed  how  he  's 
haunted  and  hung  about  him  for  days,  always 
smiling  ?■" 

"  Listen  to  that,"  cried  Fitzpatrick. 

"  I  '11  warm  up  a  trifle,  my  small  friend," 
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lie  was  saying1.    "  Then  I  '11  settle  yon  good.  I 
can  see  you  fading  away." 

"  Sure,  your  eyes  are  without  living  equals; 
they  've  run  away  with  your  brains.  You  '11 
need  a  spy-glass  to  eateh  me." 

"  Mere  words,  Tommy ;  mere  words." 

"  Not  college  words,  me  big  friend.  To 
the  people's  plain  college  I  went.  I  fit  there 
entirely.  Consider  that — me  unequaled  ex- 
perience. In  Ireland 
one  morning,  before 
you  were  thought  of,  I 
performed  no  less  than 
a  league  by  the  mile 
stone,  one  half,  two 
quarters,  the  same  over 
and  over,  three  hun- 
dreds—  and  I  'in  no 
sprinter,  either.  Be- 
gorrah,  I  'd  still  be  in 
the  poetry  of  motion  if 
the  whole  population 
with  loud  cries  had  n't 
run  out  to  prevent  me. 
As  it  went  I  took  all  the 
prizes  they  offered." 

"  Tommy,  you  're  ly- 
ing." 

u  Yes,  Mike,"  he  cried, 
as  the  other  appeared 
from  behind;  u  I  felt  at 
the  time  I  was  lying. 
But  I  did  it  only  to 
keep  from  falling  to 
sleep  from  his  wild  % 
boastings  and  threats."  ;'  :r':'-;f  i<5^ 

"  Quit      this.        Get  ^3R5B£ 
ready."  ,  ;  > <  .J  •..- "^ ''- ' 

The  fellows  drew 
near  as  McMurtha  got  out  the  pistol. 
At  the  words  the  pair  stepped  to  their 
marks,  then  were  off  with  the  flash;  ,? !  '■;;',' 
when,  true  to  his  instinct,  Tommy 
darted  in  for  the  pole,  and,  holding  it, 
swung  into  his  stride. 

"  He 's  improved,"  commented  the  trainer. 
"Where  did  he  get  it?  But  notice  Whar 
ton;  he's  strong  as  a  bull." 

It  was  an  earnest  pace  Tommy  had  set, 
and  he  was  aggressive.  Two  yards  behind 
came  his  rival.  The  next  lap  was  reached 
without  their  altering  places ;  so  it  was  at 
the  third. 

"  I  'm  afraid  of  Wharton,"  said  the  man 
with  the  pistol.  ."  He  's  too  big  for  Tommy. 
And  now  Tommy 's  tiring.  Go  it !"  he  shouted. 
"  Where  's  your  Irish  ?  "  Then  with  his  hands 


to  his  mouth,  "  Keep  it  up,  Wharton!  Two 
laps  more  and  you  have  it." 

The  latter  had  held  in  till  the  fifth  time 
around  to  pass  with  a  rush.  Tommy  re- 
sponded, but  he  was  working  desperately 
now,  and  the  face  of  the  other  betrayed  a 
breath  of  a  smile.  A  furlong  farther  on  that 
smile  died  away.  Tommy  clung  to  his  task, 
one  foot  behind ;  and  thus  they  worked  into 
the  stretch,  and  before  them 
the  red  yarn  was  strung  be- 
tween the  white  posts  at  the 
finish.  Then  something  flashed 
in  the  air. 

"  Hard  luck !  "  cried  the 
crowd.  "  It 's  his  shoe.  All 
over  with  Tommy ! " 

No.  With  one  foot  bare, 
limping,  wobbling,  Tommy 
kept  at  it,  forged  ahead,  was 
over  the  line — 
stopped, 
smiled,  toppled 
down  on  the 
grass. 

McMurtha 
ran  out  and 
raised  the 
drenched  form, 
eased  the  shirt, 
patted  the 
shoulders  that 
trembled  and 
heaved.  "Fine, 
fine,  little  man ! 
Tommy,  my 
boy,  you  can 
stay  on  the  Isl- 
and forever. 
How  do  you 
feel T  " 

"  How  do    I 
feel  ?      Begor- 
rah,     consider- 
ably   better. 
v,-:  *''.*£""*•'/ 1  There      wasn't 

a  thing  but  to  do  it.  Tell  Wharton  I'm 
sorry.  Mike,  a  week  back  I  felt  I  was  hit  by 
the  lightning.  Three  cheers  for  the  Island, 
and  bring  on  the  English;  the  Irish  are 
ready.  Let  me  go — I  ain't  sick.  Sure,  I  'm 
in  error.  I  am."  And  with  that  he  belied 
one  of  the  statements. 

Success,  the  great  alterative,  was  what 
Tommy  had  needed.  It  became  a  case  of 
condition — the  athlete  brimming  with  vigor, 
not  thing,  hale,  ruling  a  physical  kingdom, 
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longing  to  do  what  he  must  not;  never  doing, 
but  longing.  Now  he  was  not  so  easy  to  man- 
age, and  McMurtha  knew  the  talent  would 
have  to  be  humored. 

Tommy  took  on  more  and  more  speed. 
The  newspapers  no  longer  laughed  at  the 
"  has  been."  Word  flashed  to  the  English  to 
look  out  for  one  that  was  likely  to  win  at 
their  choice  distance.  Whether  that,  the 
plaudits,  the  flowers,  there  was  a  change. 
McMurtha  grew  worried. 

"  Who  's  the  girl,  Tommy  ?  " 

"It  ain't  that.  I'm  just  tired.  I  need  a 
bit  of  a  rest.  I — Mike,  I  'm  lying.  'T  is  one 
of  the  girls  in  the  Manor;  Gertrude's  her 
name,  and  her  old  man  ain't  got  a  cent. 
Sure,  we  '11  have  to  support  one  another. 
And  the  best  of  it  is  she  ain't  Irish." 

"You  must  cut  it  out,  Tommy.  There  's 
less  than  a  month  to  the  games." 

"Cut  out  me  sunshine — me  joys — me  ex- 
istence?  I— I  '11  try,  Mike." 

Perhaps  he  did  try;  but  the  thing  could 
not  be  concealed.  He  became  sentimental; 
in  an  athlete  perhaps  the  least  reassuring. 
At  length,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  he  com- 
plained: 

"Oh,  Mike!  consider  me  troubles;  do  it, 
or  watch  for  me  lamentations  and  death. 
I  —  I  would  n't  cared  for  any  American  — 
even  a  German;  but  an  Irishman,  one  of 
me  own  country.  Mike,  it 's  Fitzpatrick. 
He — he  can  go  with  her — sure,  a  little;  but 
if  he  tries  for  her  loving  affections " 

"Don't  get  thin  over  it,  Tommy.  I  '11  settle 
Fitzpatrick." 

"If  you  don't,  begorrah,  I  will." 

For  all  that,  still  there  was  pining.  For 
hours  Tommy  used  to  sit  on  the  edge  of 
his  bed  and  say  nothing,  and  the  English 
seemed  to  be  in  the  beautiful  background. 
The  trainer  looked  for  Fitzpatrick. 

"  What  do  you  know ?  Does  the  girl  care 
anything  for  Tommy?" 

"Yes — and  no.  And  I  like  her  myself," 
said  Fitzpatrick. 

"It's  getting  complex,"  said  the  other. 
"I'll  have  to  call  on  the  lady  herself.  I  'm 
afraid,"  he  thought,  "  Tommy  's  proposed, 
and  the  little  flirt 's  dished  him." 

In  the  light  of  what  happened  this  may 
have  been  true.  One  night  nine  o'clock  came, 
still  no  Tommy.  Lanterns  flashed  over  the 
Island.  McMurtha  boarded  a  train  for  the 
city,  and  returned  empty-handed.  He  walked 
restlessly  up  and  down,  waiting.  After  mid- 
night a  figure  passed  the  lodge  at  the  en- 


trance— Tommy  limping,  laughing,  plethoric 
with  spirits. 

"Hello,  Mike!  I  thought  it  was  you.  Get 
them  together — the  lords  of  creation,  the 
unspeakable  English;  I  '11  beat  them,  be- 
gorrah, in  the  bit  of  an  egg  glass." 

"You  get  to  bed  and  jump  lively.  I'll 
see  you  to-morrow."  And  in  the  morning 
the  trainer  was  dangerous  as  he  searched 
for  Fitzpatrick.  "  Tell  me  all  about  this," 
he  demanded. 

"Only  what  they  all  say.  They  found 
Tommy  last  night  on  Lexington  Avenue 
under  a  wagon." 

"I  don't  care  where  he  was.  How  did  he 
get  there  ?  Who  's  been  taking  him  out — 
some  friends  of  the  English?  What  else 
do  you  know?  Out  with  it  now — like  a 
man." 

But  Fitzpatrick  met  the  straight  glance 
of  the  other. 

"Of  course  not,  Fitz — of  course  not.  But 
it  riles  me — and  you  and  Tommy  have  the 
same  girl.  The  little  beggar,  I  've  warmed 
him  too  well.  I  can't  fire  him  off  the  Island. 
I  need  him." 

When  Tommy  appeared  he  was  differ- 
ent. He  kept  his  hat  over  his  eyes,  and 
he  moved  around  without  purpose.  Late 
in  the  afternoon  he  began  to  follow  Mc- 
Murtha. 

"  Oh,  Mike ! "  he  cried;  "how  could  I  do  it? 
I  '11  train  three  times  a  day ;  I  '11  make  up 
for  it.    What  else  can  I  do  ?  " 

"  Go  to  Jack  at  the  boathouse  and  get  a 
good  rub." 

Half  an  hour  afterward  the  penitent 
slowly  walked  up  the  track,  his  suit  and 
shoes  in  a  bundle  under  his  arm.  He  turned 
off  toward  the  exit. 

"Here— here!"  called  McMurtha. 

"No,  Mike,  it 's  all  over.  I  've  broken 
me  promise.  I  've  done  what  I  had  n't  the 
Pope's  dispensation.  I  'm  disgraced.  Me 
heart 's  torn  and  cruelly  mangled.  I  ask  but 
to  perish.  Send  me  back  to  New  York.  I 
belong  under  the  wagon." 

"  You  undo  that  bundle  and " 

"No  more  Gertrude  and  Tommy.  Me 
nerve 's  spent — I  mourn.  Where  would  you 
be  if  you  lost  your  own  loving  wife?  Me 
girl's  deserted  me,  Mike,  and  don't  I  love 
her  better  than  man  ever  loved  woman? 
Oh,  I  could  fly  to  her  bosom  with  pleasure — 
I  '11  have  to  nail  me  feet  to  the  floor  to  pre- 
vent me.    Who's  this  interloper?" 

Fitzpatrick  advanced  over  the  green.    He 
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had  something  at  the  sight  of  which  Tommy 
turned  away  with  a  grimace. 

"Here's  his  medals,  Mike.  Last  night  he 
passed  them  around  on  the  train.  The  con- 
ductor got  them  and  gave  them  to  me;  he 
knows  Tommy." 

"Confound  him!  He  has  nothing  but 
friends  on  the  Island,  from  the  president 
down.  There  isn't  a  servant  but  would  lay 
down  his  life  for  the  lad.  Here,  hand  them 
to  me." 

As  the  other  walked  off  Tommy  returned. 
"You  may  have  them,  Mike — all  of  them. 
What  are  the  base  trinkets  to  me?  What  if 
I  sit  sparkling  among  me  medals  and  cups, 
and  me  breast  covered  over  with  trophies? 
I  don't  win  the  prize  of  all  prizes.  Oh,  Mike ! 
won't  you  help  me  again?" 

The  trainer  did  not  help  Tommy  then; 
he  kept  him  anxious — as  Tommy  kept  him. 
The  favorite  had  lost  something.  In  five 
hours  he  had  undone,  as  far  as  any  one  knew, 
what  it  had  taken  him  five  months  to  work 
to.  He  was  down  fine;  the  least  push  would 
spoil  him.  A  shadow  fell  over  the  Island. 
But  there  was  one  who  did  not  worry  for 
that. 

"I'll  do  it — I'll  do  the  trick,"  he  said  over 
and  over. 

Training  was  ended.  It  was  the  day  of 
the  games — almost  the  hottest  one  of  the 
fall.  The  team  felt  the  weather  long  before 
they  got  to  the  depot  and  threw  their  valises 
aboard.  They  were  fit  and  impatient. 
McMurtha  had  tried  to  collect  under  one 
emblem  the  best  men  in  the  world  at  that 
time,  and  he  had  taught  them  their  duty. 
But  there  was  nothing  certain  of  Tommy, 
who  had  ceased  to  ask  for  his  girl  and  spoke 
no  more  to  Fitzpatrick.  He  now  sat  apart 
from  the  rest.  On  the  way  to  the  city  his 
mouth  never  opened;  at  155th  Street  he 
began  to  awaken. 

k'  I  'm  feeling  fine,  Mike.  I  'm  a  winner  this 
day." 

When  they  passed  through  the  wicket  at 
Manhattan  Field,  he  saw  with  new  emotion 
the  crowd  that  filled  the  long  bridge. 

"Sure,  there's  a  million  up  there,"  he  ex- 
claimed, "and  they're  waiting  for  me.  It's 
worth  it  I  am.  Next  year  I  '11  have  me 
upholstered  seat  in  the  grandstand,  with  me 
pipe  in  me  mouth,  explaining  me  deeds  of 
prowess  this  day." 

The  trainer  did  not  reply;  for  Tommy's 
sake  and  the  sake  of  his  country  he  hoped 


so.  He  led  the  way  at  once  to  the  little  red 
clubhouse  at  the  edge  of  the  track. 

The  competitors  began  to  throw  off  their 
clothes;  visitors  were  invited  out  of  the 
quarters;  but  from  time  to  time  the  officials 
of  the  day,  the  reporters,  old  stagers  afield 
or  afloat,  dropped  in  to  talk  easily  and  wisely 
of  athletics.  Now  the  hour  approached,  and 
faces  commenced  taking  on  the  indescrib- 
able expression.  The  games  started.  Over 
the  green  rippled  the  waves  of  excitement. 
The  cheering  was  high  and  tumultuous  and 
proud.    So  finally  Tommy  was  called. 

"Remember  the  night  at  New  Haven," 
whispered  McMurtha.  "  Get  on  your  mark, 
grit  your  teeth,  and  run  like  a  son  of  a  gun." 

"I'll  remember  it,  Mike,  and  more  too." 
And  Tommy  stood  forth,  fresh  after  his 
rub,  in  his  new  suit  immaculate,  save  for  the 
red  trimmings  and  the  mercury  foot  on  the 
breast.     Then  he  was  away  to  the  post. 

"  Perhaps  he  will  do  it,"  muttered  the 
trainer.  He 's  the  favorite  all  right.  Hear 
his  welcome." 

All  gazes  were  bent  on  the  diminutive 
Irishman.  He  had  scarcely  looked  up  at  the 
thunderous  greeting,  and  with  lowered  eyes 
took  his  place  with  the  others.  To  be  fair 
to  McMurtha,  that  may  have  kept  him  dog- 
gedly there.  He  waited  the  crack  of  the 
pistol.  That  was  all  the  waiting  he  did  do, 
for  with  a  spring  he  was  off  in  the  lead. 
He  knew  what  to  do,  and  he  knew  how  to 
do  it.  Set  backs  counted  for  nothing.  His 
burdens  he  left  behind  with  his  rivals; 
farther  and  farther,  through  the  applause, 
past  the  benches  black  and  nodding  with 
people;  stretch  after  stretch,  without  change 
or  pausing.  Another  time  round  and  all 
would  be  ended.  From  the  red  house  the 
fellows  watched  him  with  wonder;  even  as 
they  asked  each  other  if  he  could  last  to  the 
finish  he  went  on  the  faster.  The  trainer — 
without  hat,  in  his  shirt  sleeves — was  glad, 
astonished,  dismayed. 

"  Ease  up !  You  can't  lose.  Do  you  hear 
me?  Save  yourself  for  the  three.  Slow 
down  there." 

Tommy  replied  with  a  smile  and  went 
only  the  faster.  Such  a  pace  must  be  fatal 
to  hopes  of  repeating  a  race.  On  McMurtha 
and  the  others  it  dawned  what  Tommy  in- 
tended to  do ;  and  he  was  now  on  the  back 
curve  and  couldnotbe  checked.  Forproudly, 
defiantly,  with  a  flourish  of  speed,  he  dashed 
down  the  hundred  and  breasted  the  yarn — 
a  wonderful  winner. 
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He  had  made  good.  They  might  say  what 
they  wished,  be  had  done  it.  There  was 
some  comfort  in  that.  He  walked  over  and 
took  up  his  sweater,  his  lips  close  together. 

"It's  the  record, Tommy — the  record." 

"Sure,  what  did  I  run  for — for  pleasure ? " 

And,  as  he  turned  toward  the  clubhouse, 
heedless  of  cheer  and  confusion,  several 
pursued  bim  and  grabbed  him.  "What  you 
trying  to  celebrate  ?  "  he  cried,  tearing  away. 
"Let  me  alone — I  say,  let  me  be." 

McMurtha  appeared — excited,  overjoyed, 
frightened.  Tommy  said  not  a  word.  He 
walked  over  and  gazed  out  of  the  window. 

"Sit  down,"  said  the  trainer.  "Rest  your- 
self for  the  three." 

"The  three?  Not  for  a  million.  Run?  I 
can't  lift  me  hand  to  me  head,  I  'm  shaky. 
Easy,  Jack,  with  me  rub.  Then  give  me 
me  clothes.  I'll  go  out  tome  triumph.  I 
see  faces  I  want  to  see  nearer." 

"For  God's  sake,  Tommy,  lie  down!  You 
won't  have  the  strength  for  a  lap — and 
there's  a  dozen  of  them." 

"  Begorrah,  what  do  you  ask  for  ?  A  man 's 
but  a  man,  Mike.    I  'm  clean  exhausted." 

"You're  afraid." 

"Call  it  any  amiable  name — who'll  be- 
lieve you  ?  " 

"But  your  mother — you  told  her  things 
would  be  ripe  in  the " 

"  Oh,  me  mother.  Sure,  the  blight 's  carried 
off  part  of  the  crop.  Me  poor  mother — and 
Gertrude.  Oh,  Mike,  Mike,  how  could  she? 
I'm  the  only  thing  in  athletics  this  day — 
and  where  be  my  friends?  Think  of  me 
record ! " 

"Well,  confound  you,  you're  not  the  only 
one!  Do  you  hear  that  1  The  rest  are  smash- 
ing the  records.  There 's  Bernie,  there 's  the 
Rubber  Ball,  Fitzpatrick " 

"What's  that?" 

"It's  one  apiece  now.  You  11  break  even." 

"  Even  ?  Give  me  me  shoes — ten  sizes  too 
tiny,  with  me  feet  as  big  as  a  barrel.  I  '11 
put  it  over  me  rival — with  me  dying  breath 
I'll  contrive  it.  Sure,  Mike,  I  was  fooling. 
All  the  time  I  was  after  two  prizes." 

"First  call  for  the  three  mile,"  shouted 
the  clerk  of  the  course. 

"Coming,  Tommy  O'Connor,  coming — 
coming ! " 

He  was  up  stamping  his  feet.  The  trainer 
laid  his  hands  on  the  moist  shoulders. 

"My  boy,  I  trust  you  again.  You  must 
do  it.  They  're  all  looking  at  you;  they  're 
delighted." 


"  Don't  I  know  it?  And,  sure,  they  '11  not 
give  up  to  despair  when  they  see  me  second 
performance." 

Fitzpatrick  strained  his  glance  toward 
the  grandstand.  "  Score  one  for  the  Eng- 
lish, Thomas  O'Connor  defeated,"  he  said 
to  himself,  with  a  smile. 

"  Where 's  Mr.  Bartow,"  asked  McMurtha. 
And  he  was  gone  too. 

Again  the  runners  were  off ;  the  last 
event  on  the  programme — a  clean  sweep 
till  then,  and  from  Tommy  the  people  ex- 
pected the  last:  and  there  was  only  fear  in 
the  red  house.  But  this  time  Tommy  did 
not  spring  to  the  lead.  There  were  fresh 
men  against  him,  and  they  made  the  pace ; 
but  he  meant  to  see  it  out  to  the  finish  and 
settled  deliberately  into  his  stride.  A  groan 
came  from  the  benches,  cries  from  the 
bridge.  Tommy  was  spoiling  it  all.  It  would 
have  been  better  for  him  to  stay  in  the 
quarters.  The  power  was  gone  from  his 
legs ;   he  was  tired  and  done  for. 

"  Get  into  it,  Tommy ! "  yelled  the  fellows. 
"You  're  all  right." 

"  Think  of  your  girl ! "  shouted  McMurtha. 

At  the  words  Tommy  lifted  his  head, 
struck  out  for  a  moment,  faltered,  dropped 
into  his  former  position.  It  was  too  evident 
now.  The  people  no  longer  hoped  against 
hope ;  they  were  disappointed. 

Around  and  around  sped  the  runners. 
Two  miles  were  over.  McMurtha  was  still 
frantically  moving  in  and  out  among  the 
officials.  He  stopped  all  at  once.  He  had 
found  Mr.  Bartow,  who  handed  him  some- 
thing, and  the  other  was  over  into  the 
grandstand,  back  again,  trailing  along  with 
the  straggler. 

"•Look,  Tommy — look!  The  grandstand 
there — the  front  seat — above  the  reporters 
— in  the  new  dress.  Look,  I  tell  you — the 
green  dress  there  —  something  else.  It 's 
your  girl — Gertrude.  Three  laps  to  win. 
Go  in  for  Gertrude  !  " 

Tommy  turned — tired,  bewildered,  mis- 
understood Tommy.  He  stared  —  and  he 
started;  a  new  light  in  his  eyes — a  strange 
light;  mad,  terrible,  joyful.  He  shook  him- 
self like  a  man  from  a  dream.  He  began  to 
do  it  for  Gertrude.  Again  the  crowd  noticed, 
wondered,  measured  the  distance.  Too  late. 
He  could  not  do  it — no  one  could  do  it. 

"What's  happened?  They  seem  to  be 
fagging  out — except  Tommy." 

"  What 's  happened  ?  "  McMurtha  spoke 
hoarsely.     "  Everything !     D'  you    see   that 
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green  skirt  in  the  grandstand  ?  It  \s  his 
girl's — Grertru.de.  D'  you  see  what  she  has 
at  her  waist  ?  His  medals  made  into  a  belt. 
Fagging!    Not  Tommy." 

"But  can  he  tell  she  is  there?"  asked 
a  governor,  excitedly  watching.  "How  can 
he  tell  her?" 

The  other  laiighed  wildly.  "If  he  was 
running  ten  races  he  'd  tell  her — tell  all 
about  her.  You  don't  know  Tommy.  Now 
he  's  sprinting.  It  beats  me.  How  does  he 
doit?" 

"A  thousand  to  him  if  he  wins !  " 

"Done ! "  And  the  trainer  was  at  the  track 
shouting  to  Tommy. 

But  Tommy  is  not  after  the  money. 
Steadily — up,  up,  up,  he  is  coming.  He 
passes  the  other  American;  he  is  after  the 
leaders.  They  hear  and  answer  his  chal- 
lenge.   Two  laps  more — only  two. 

Steadily — up,  up,  up,  he  keeps  on,  through 
the  heat,  the  gathering  dusk,  the  silence 
everywhere  fallen.  The  people  spring  up 
as  he  passes,  arms  and  legs  working  in  tor- 
ture, but  working.  Thousands  begin  to  feel 
hopeful.  They  see  a  face  that  is  set  and 
exultant — something  else:  a  jaw  that  is  the 
jaw  of  a  fighter. 

Steadily — up,  up,  up,  he  comes  on  and 
on,  never  faltering,  striving — the  eyes  that 
for  once  turned  to  the  grandstand  now 
straight  before  him.  He  is  nearer  and 
nearer;  he  is  even;  and  even  all  press  into 
the  stretch,  straggling  and  straining. 


What  is  that  which  flashes  ?  Some  one — 
a  girl,  all  in  green  and  a  belt  that  is  splendid. 
She  is  waving  and  calling.  She  is  over  the 
seats — on  the  track — at  the  finish  ;  all  seem 
to  know  why,  and  their  glances,  for  a  mo- 
ment diverted,  ran  to  where  the  desperate 
figures  work  on — tottering,  swaying. 

But  one  is  worse  than  the  others.  Is  he 
falling  ?  Perhaps — but  now  he  looks  forward 
and  sees  her — and  he  calls  on  himself  for  the 
effort.  Can  he  do  it  ?  Can  he  ?  His  fatigue 
and  condition  as  nothing,  he  pulls  to  the 
lead :  he  has  it.  He  totters  and  sways,  but 
he  has  it — a  little — more  and  more ;  he  will 
never  give  in;  he  will  die  firsts — he  crosses, 
the  winner ! 

Up  go  the  cheers.  The  crowd  break  down 
from  the  benches,  catching  him  up,  higher 
and  higher ;  and  on  the  shoulders  of  those 
who  have  never  done  it  before,  he  is  borne  to 
the  quarters  and  triumphantly  landed,  amid 
tremendous  cheers  and  excitement :  a  hero. 

"  Where  's  me  girl  ?  " 

"  Put  it  there — and  again !  "  shouted  Mc- 
Murtha.  "  Tommy,  I  love  you.  Your  girl  ? 
She 's  waiting.  Come  in  and  get  dressed,  then 
hustle  out  to  the  thanks  of  the  great  Ameri- 
can people." 

"  Sure,  I  '11  be  less  than  a  second ;  tell  her 
that.  She  's  me  girl — a  great  one.  Who  has 
a  better  ?  Without  her,  begorrah,  I  could  n't 
have  done  it.  Cable  me  mother,  things  '11  be 
ripe  in  the  autumn.  Say  I  'm  coming  home 
with  me  bride." 
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MAKING  A   CRUISER  OUT   OF  A  SHIP'S 

LONGBOAT 

By    A,    J.     KENEALY 


WHEN  I  was  a  lad  it  was  my  good 
fortune  to  live  beside  an  estuary 
of  the  sea,  within  a  stone's  throw 
of  a  shipyard  and  several  boat  builders' 
shops.  Mr.  Shuttleworth,  one  of  the  boat 
builders,  was  famous  for  his  ship's  boats, 
and  he  built  from  twenty  to  thirty  in  the 
course  of  a  year.  It  was  his  custom  to  allow 
the  skippers  a  small  amount  for  each  old 
boat  he  replaced,  and  on  the  beach  in  front 
of  his  shop  were  generally  to  be  seen  sev- 
eral longboats,  jollyboats,  and  yacht's  cut- 
ters in  a  more  or  less  creditable  state  of 
repair. 

One  of  these  caught  my  eye,  as  having 
in  her  the  makings  of  a  sound  seagoing 
craft.  She  was  a  discarded  lifeboat  that 
had  long  seen  service  on  a  West  India  pas- 
senger steamer,  but  had  been  condemned 
for  some  trifling  defects  as  is  the  custom  on 
crack  liners.  She  was  thirty  feet  long,  seven 
feet  wide,  and  four  feet  deep,  with  the  usual 
pointed  lifeboat  stern.  Built  of  teak,  she 
was  copper-fastened  throughout.  She  looked 
weather  beaten,  it  is  true,  and  sadly  needed 
a  coat  or  two  of  paint;  but  when  my  stanch 
ally,  Toby  Page,  an  apprentice  at  the  ship- 
yard and  a  most  ingenious  craftsman  withal, 
came  to  examine  her  he  pronounced  her 
sound  as  a  roach.  He  agreed  with  me  that 
by  the  wise  expenditure  of  a  modest  sum  of 
money  she  might  be  converted  into  an  able 
and  comfortable  cruiser. 

Mr.  Shuttleworth,  approached  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  boat,  suggested  terms  quite 
within  the  modest  limit  of  my  purse,  and  I 
strode  round  my  new  purchase  with  all  the 
proud  airs  of  proprietorship. 

To  alter  the  boat  into  a  seagoing  cruiser, 
with  the  best  possible  accommodations  com- 
patible with  her  somewhat  limited  dimen- 
sions, was  my  next  aim.  She  was  to  be 
decked,  a  trunk  cabin  fitted  up,  and  a  false 
keel  added  to  give  her  stability  and  enable 
her  to  go  to  windward.  For  general  handi- 
ness,  I  decided  to  rig  her  as  a  ketch.  Thus 
there  was  plenty  of  work  ahead,  but,  with 


the  aid  of  a  younger  brother  and  the  in- 
valuable Toby  Page,  I  felt  in  my  bones  that 
success  was  certain.  The  first  job  was  to 
get  her  shored  up  on  the  beach  with  blocks 
under  her  keel  and  beneath  her  bilges,  so 
that  before  we  tackled  the  carpenter  work 
we  might  give  her  hull  a  thorough  cleaning 
outside  and  in,  and  then  treat  any  leaks  we 
might  find.  Our  survey  showed  that  although 
she  would  need  a  great  many  new  rivets, 
being  what  is  called  "nail  sick"  in  many 
places,  her  general  condition  was  good. 
After  scrubbing  her  with  soap  and  soda  we 
smoothed  all  the  rough  places  with  pumice 
stone.  Then  we  filled  her  up  to  the  gunwale 
with  water,  and  marked  every  place  where 
she  leaked.  Goodly  streams  came  from 
many  places.  This,  however,  was  to  be  ex- 
pected owing  to  the  craft's  long  exposure  to 
all  kinds  of  weather.  We  stood  by  her  all 
day,  pouring  in  an  occasional  bucketful  to 
replace  the  water  lost  through  leakage.  We 
found  that  the  planks  absorbed  muck  moist- 
ure, the  wood  swelling  and  the  leaks  per- 
ceptibly diminishing  as  time  went  on. 

After  a  couple  of  days  we  let  the  water 
out,  and  when  she  was  thoroughly  dry, 
started  in  To  make  the  hull  tight.  Her 
frames  were  in  capital  condition.  We  re- 
placed all  the  loose  rivets  with  new  ones  of  a 
larger  size,  I  hardening  the  old  ones  that 
needed  attention  with  a  few  taps  of  the 
hammer  from  the  inside,  while  my  mate 
"held"  with  another  hammer  from  the  out- 
side. We  were  mighty  particular  about  this 
process,  not "  scamping  "  the  work,  but  tack- 
ling every  rivet  in  the  boat  conscientiously, 
until  every  faulty  nail  was  replaced.  Then 
with  a  kettle  of  boiling  North  Carolina  tar 
in  which  pitch  had  been  melted  in  the  pro- 
portion of  a  pound  to  a  gallon,  we  painted 
the  inside  of  the  boat  up  as  high  as  the 
thwarts  with  this  boiling  mixture,  rubbing  it 
well  into  every  crevice  and  ledge.  The  hot 
fluid,  almost  as  thin  as  water,  penetrated 
every  crack.  The  dry  and  thirsty  wood  ab- 
sorbed a  great  quantity  of  the  penetrative 
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compound,  which  dried  hard  as  good  var- 
nish, and  yet  from  the  nature  of  its  in- 
gredients possessed  a  certain  amount  of 
elasticity.  All  was  now  ready  for  the  carpen- 
ter work.  Before  taking  the  thwarts  out  we 
nailed  several  boards  across  the  boat  from 
gunwale  to  gunwale,  so  as  to  keep  the  hull 
in  fair  shape  until  we  could  get  the  deck 
beams  in  position.  When  the  thwarts  were 
removed  we  prepared  for  action. 

We  had  purchased  the  following  lumber: 

Deck  beams — 60  feet  of  1|  by  2-inch  oak. 

Shelf  to  support  deck  beams — Two  strips  of 
yellow  pine,  33  feet  long,  3  by  2  inches. 

Mast  thwarts — 12  feet  of  oak  plank,   1  foot 
wide  and  1-J  inches  thick. 

False  keel — One  strip  of  yellow  pine,  26  feet 
long,  4  by  2  inches.  Another  strip  of  yellow 
pine,  21  feet  long, 
4  by  2  inches. 

Cabin  sides — 
Two  pieces  of 
•J-inch  oak  plank, 
10  feet  long  and 
14  inches  wide. 
These  for  the  out- 
side sheathing. 
For  the  inside  ceil- 
ing, two  pieces  of 
1-inch  pine,  10  feet 
long  and  16  inches 
wide. 

Fore  end  of  cab- 
in— One  piece  of 
^-inch  oak,  4  feet 
long,  8  inches 
wide.  This  for 
the  outside.  For 
the  inside,  one 
piece  of  1-inch 
pine,  4  feet  long 
by  10  inches  wide. 

After  end  of 
cabin — 20  feet  of  6-inch  yellow  pine. 

Deck — 120  feet  of  f-inch  yellow  pine,  6  inches 
wide,  tongued  and  grooved, 

Cabin  deck  beams — 40  feet  of  oak,  14,  by  1 
inch. 

Cabin  deck — 45  feet  of  f-inch  pine,  6  inches 
wide,  tongued  and  grooved. 

Foremast — 32  feet  of  spruce,  7  inches  square. 

Dandy  mast  —  28   feet   of   spruce,    5   inches 
square. 

Fore  boom — 10  feet  9  inches  spruce,  3  inches 
square. 

Fore  gaff — 10  feet  6  inches  spruce,  2-J  inches 
sqiiare. 

Dandy  boom — 12  feet  6  inches  sprtice,  2\  in- 
ches square. 

We  were   careful  that  these  lengths   of 
spruce  should  be  free  from  cracks  and  knots ; 
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this  is  essential  if  you  wish  to  whittle  out  a 
spar  from  the  log  with  satisfaction  and  credit 
to  yourself. 

A  careful  and  intelligent  study  of  the 
plan  shows  every  detail  of  the  work.  First, 
the  shelf  for  the  support  of  the  deck  beams 
was  cut  and  secured  on  each  side.  The  deck 
beams  were  cut  with  a  slight  crown,  or 
curve,  so  as  to  give  the  water  no  chance 
to  remain  on  deck.  The  mast  thwarts 
and  stringers  were  put  in  place  after 
the  deck  beams.  Next  the  deck  was  laid, 
being  first  planed  perfectly  smooth;  gal- 
vanized wire  nails  being  used  for  securing 
the  tongued  and  grooved  planks  to  the 
beams.  Then  we  turned  the  boat  bottom  up 
and  bolted  on  the  two  strips  of  the  false 
keel,  as  shown  in  the  plan.  Then  we  righted 
her  and  went  to 
work  on  the  cab- 
in, details  of 
whose  construc- 
tion are  clearly 
given  in  the 
drawings,  which, 
it  is  necessary  to 
observe,  should 
be  exactly  fol- 
lowed. 

The  canvas 
used  for  cover- 
ing the  house  and 
deck  was  number 
ten  duck.  The 
woodwork  to  be 
covered  was 
given  a  generous 
coat     of      thick 

Into  a  Ketch-Rfesed  Sailing  Yacht.       wMte  lead  Paint 

mixed  with  equal 
parts  of  boiled  linseed  oil  and  spar  var- 
nish, the  duck  being  stretched  over  it 
while  the  paint  was  still  wet.  This  work 
required  great  care  to  make  a  neat  and 
workmanlike  job.  The  duck  had  to  be 
well  stretched  and  nailed  down  with  cop- 
per tacks,  for  no  others  are  satisfactory. 
When  nailed  down,  we  dampened  the  duck 
with  salt  water,  which  caused  it  to  shrink 
a  little  and  made  a  tighter  fit.  Then  we 
painted  with  the  same  sort  of  mixture  used 
on  the  woodwork  before  the  duck  got  dry 
again,  and  the  result  was  satisfactory. 

The  interior  of  a  boat  thus  altered  may 
be  fitted  up  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  owner. 
I  should  advise  the  use  of  enamel  paint 
inside,  because  it  is  so  easily  cleaned  and 
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always  looks  well.  In  the  little 
cabin  there  is  ample  room  for 
two  to  sleep  and  live  comfort- 
ably. As  for  the  accommodation 
in  my  own  little  boat,  a  yacht- 
ing sybarite  would  doubtless 
have  turned  up  his  nose  at  the 
plain  and  unpretentious  contriv- 
ances for  comfort;  but  the  inte- 
rior suited  me  and  my  shipmate 
exactly. 

We  made  the  cockpit  floor 
watertight  with  canvas;  we  did 
our  cooking  with  an  oil  stove, 
which  was  unsatisfactory,  the 
wickless,  gas-generating  variety 
not  having  been  invented  at  that 
time. 

The  problem  of  ballast 
troubled  me  for  a  time.  A  cast- 
iron  shoe  bolted  to  the  keel  was 
my  first  idea,  but  as  that  would  have  been 
rather  costly,  and  would  be  a  fixed  weight, 
too  heavy  for  me  and  my  chums  to  tackle 
when  hauling  the  boat  on  the  beach  for 
the  winter,  or  for  cleaning  and  painting, 
I  decided  on  inside  ballast  entirely.  Pieces 
of  old  pig-iron,  with  the  rust  scraped  off 
and  covered  with  several  coats  of  coal  tar, 
applied  boiling  hot,  were  used :  clean  gravel, 
in  bags  made  of  old  canvas  of  suitable  size 
for  compact  storage,  was  also  utilized.  I  do 
not  recall  the  exact  weight  I  put  in  the  boat, 
but  1  remember  that  it  took  a  long  time  to 
get  her  in  trim  to  sail  her  fastest.  I  never 
regretted  having  no  outside  ballast,  for  the 
boat,  with  the  weight  properly  distributed 
inside  her  hull,  rode  the  waves  as  easy  as 
an  old  shoe,  without  any  laboring  or  strain- 
ing, as  is  usually  the  case  with  all  the  bal- 
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last  in  one  piece  and  bolted  to 
the  keel.  We  stowed  it  away 
so  ingeniously  and  snugly,  in 
sizes  to  fit,  that  it  was  neither 
unsightly  nor  inconvenient,  the 
greater  part  being  beneath  the 
cabin  floor  and  in  the  run.  All 
of  it  was  stowed  so  that  it 
rested  on  the  ribs  of  the  boat 
and  not  on  the  planking. 

The  ketch  rig,  being  so 
handy,  I  chose  in  preference  to 
that  of  the  yawl.  I  also  chose 
to  have  the  dandy,  or  jigger, 
cut  like  a  leg-of-mutton  sail, 
jib-headed,  and  thus  without  a 
gaff:  let  go  the  halyards,  and 
it  is  the  easiest  sail  to  muzzle 
known  to  mariners.  After  we 
came  to  try  the  craft  we  found 
she  would  work  under  mainsail 
alone,  or  with  foresail  and  jigger.  The  main- 
sail was  very  easy  to  reef,  being  all  inboard. 
The  stump  bowsprit,  with  a  sheave  in  it  for 
the  rope  which  held  the  anchor,  we  found 
a  great  convenience.  Two  single  shrouds 
and  a  forestay  of  steel  wire  three  quarters 
of  an  inch  in  circumference,  each  with  an 
eyesplice  to  go  over  the  mast  head,  were 
used  on  the  fore,  and  shrouds  of  the  same 
size  supported  the  dandy  mast.  There  were 
eyebolts  through  the  foremast  head  for  the 
throat  and  peak  halyard  blocks.  All  the 
blocks  used  were  three  and  one  half  inch, 
with  patent  sheaves,  and  all  the  rope  for 
halyards  was  twelve  thread  manilla.  The 
sails  were  of  light  duck.  The  rudder  was  of 
oak  the  tiller  of  ash. 

Such  a  boat,   judiciously  handled,  will 
ride  out  a  heavy  gale. 

HI 


THE   BATTLE   OF   APRIL-THAW 


By    WILLIAM    BEVIER    ASHLEY 


ILLUSTRATED    BY    MARTIN    JUSTICE 


IN  SUMMER,  when  you  look  out  of  your 
window,  you  can  see  the  woodhouse 
in  Fred's  yard,  with  his  rabbit-coop 
alongside  and  just  a  bit  of  the  flower-bed.  If 
you  shut  your  right  eye  you  can't  see  the 
flower-bed.  Beyond,  you  can  see  the  back  of 
the  minister's  house  shaded  by  the  seckel- 
pear  tree — of  all  places  in  the  minister's  yard 
■ — and  then  the  sky.  But  when  you  shiver 
over  to  your  clothes  this  morning  and  look 
to  see  how  deep  it  is  on  Fred's  fence,  you 
see  a  range  of  tremendously  high  mountains, 
capped  by  Norway  pines  and  overhung  by 
dense  clouds  ;  that 's  out  of  one  pane  :  the 
next  reveals  a  many-masted  ship  with  an 
unusual,  but  consistent,  number  of  spars, 
forcing  her  way  past  floes  and  icebergs  that 
reach  way  off  to  the  top  of  that  pane,  and 
pack  against  the  shore  line  of  a  hilly  coast 
sloping  down  the  next,  where  stands  a 
splendid  castle  surrounded  by  thick  woods ; 
and,  just  above,  the  peak  of  the  minister's 
snow-roofed  house  under  a  patch  of  cold 
blue  sky. 

"Saltpetre,  but  it's  cold!"  you  chatter; 
and,  contenting  your  cleanly  soul  with  a 
splash  of  the  icy  water  on  face,  and  hands 
clear  up  to  the  second  knuckles,  and  a  spas- 
modic twitch  at  hair  and  tie,  stamp  down 
the  back  stairs  to  say  good-morning  to  the 
hired  girl.  "  Sure,"  she  replies,  "  can't  you 
smeU  thum  ?  "  and  the  matter  of  pancakes 
being  settled,  all  that  remains  is  the  weather. 

You  beat  Jess,  she  eating  only  eight  to 
your  twelve ;  but  Jess  has  sausage-gravy, 
and  you  can  always  eat  more  with  syrup  on 
them,  and  you  fix  the  three  you  did  n't  have 
room  for  for  Spot,  who  may  be  poor  for  rats 
but  is  a  great  dog  for  cakes.  Father  says 
you  may  let  the  wood-chopping  go  till  to- 
morrow afternoon,  but  it  is  of  no  use  trying 
to  hurry  out  of  the  front  door  with  your 
books ;  that  fierce  enemy  to  all  boyish  fun, 
patient  mother,  sees  you  through  the  bed- 
room floor  or  around  the  angle  of  the  stairs, 
or  someway;  uAnd  be  sure  to  tell  Mr. 
Jennings  New  Orleans  molasses  !  "    Mother 


some  times  forgot  tea  or  starch  or  kerosene, 
but  always  seemed  to  remember  molasses 
and  citron  and  buckwheat  when  she  sent 
the  order  by  you. 

Fred's  "Hurry  up,  Sam;  the  first  bell's 
rung!"  reaches  your  ear  about  even  with 
his  snowball,  but  a  "  Who — who-a-who — 
.who-a-who!"  further  up  the  street  spoils 
your  return.  And,  with  Johnnie  Talbert  be- 
tween, you  set  your  faces  toward  school  and 
its  high  incitement. 

It  is  hard  work  going  to  school  on  such 
a  day.  The  tinkling  chime  of  sleigh  bells 
rhymes  with  the  golden  sunbeams  that  have 
decided  to  tackle  the  snow,  and  already  the 
drip,  drip,  from  roof  and  tree  lures  your 
overcoat  wide  open  and  your  hot  mittens 
into  pocket;  even  the  chattering  of  the 
sparrows  sounds  like  summer,  and  a  canary's 
joyousness  thrills  out  of  a,  hopefully  open 
window.  Jim  Sanderson's  big  Nero  only 
looks  up  at  your  friendly  whistle,  wagging  a 
how-de-do,  and  stretches  himself  again  to 
take  in  more  of  the  sunny  front-door  mat. 
Jim  comes  out  of  the  gate  with  his  sister — 
and  you  remember  what  you  had  to  tell  him 
before  school.  Dick  and  Al  go  whooping 
past,  discharging  more  snow  into  the  air  and 
your  faces  than  would  a  steam  snow-sweeper ; 
pretty  girls  laugh  around  corners ;  and  society 
of  a  dozen  years  ahead  fills  the  street  with  a 
charm  of  form  and  manner  that  may,  alas ! 
be  absent  then.  Small  boys  laboriously  climb 
the  dizzy  Alps,  shoveled  into  gutters  lining 
the  highways  to  culture ;  and  youngsters 
who,  by  some  miraculous  good  fortune,  have 
been  "kept  home"  go  jeering  by,  hitched 
on  behind  the  hurrying  milkman,  the  ex- 
pressman on  his  "rout,"  or  the  bustling 
grocer-sleigh  ;  and  that  reminds  you  of  the 
New  Orleans  molasses,  and  you  '11  beat  Grace 
back  to  Jennings'  if  she  dares;  which  you 
don't,  though,  for  she  beats  you.  The  last 
bell  begins  to  ring,  and  every  kid  begins  to 
run  faster  and  throw  with  poorer  aim,  and, 
by  the  time  your  errand 's  done,  you  have  to 
grip  Grace 's  hand  for  a  glad,  sweet,  breath- 
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less  rush  to  get 
there  on  time. 
It  is  easy  going 
to  school  on  such 
a  day. 

The  stamping, 
laughing,  and 
final  dropping  of 
dirty  snow  into 
schoolbags  is 
past;  you  have 
sung  "There's 
Music  in  the 
Air,"  despite  a 
patent  fact  to 
the  contrary,  and 
Wah — aw-aw- 
wee-taw — !  with 
an  inward  con- 
viction that  many 
eyes  single  out 
you    as    being    particularly    affected — for 

doesn't   everybody  know  about ;    you 

have  marched  to  the  classrooms  and  done  all 
the  delicious  things  there  in  addition  to  the 
reciting,  and  have  gotten  back  to  assembly 
for  morning  recess,  waiting  for  the  serious 
principal  to  strike  his  bell.  He  dallies  a 
little,  putting  a  paper  here,  a  book  there,  on 
his  desk,  but  at  last  lifts  his  head,  and  you 
know  by  the  twinkle  in  his  kind  eyes  what 
is  coming ;  he  has  to  smile  despite  discipline 
at  your  anticipatory  cheer :  "  All  right,  that 
saves  my  announcing  it.  Thomas  and  Arthur 
will  choose  sides;  George  Jennings  will  be 
lieutenant  for  Thomas,  James  Wilson  for 
Arthur.  John  Talbert  will  have  charge  of 
powder  monkeys  for  Thomas  " — of  course  all 
the  girls  are  looking  at  you  now,  for  you 
are  one  of  the  simians — -"and  Samuel 
Williams  for  Arthur."  If  only  all  big  men 
were  like  Mr.  Whipple !  The  choosing  be- 
gins at  once  amid  ohs  and  ahs,  whispering  of 
girls  and  smiling  of  teachers  ;  the  tried  lead- 
ers are  keen  in  their  selection  of  fighters, 
for  this  will  be  the  third  and  last  rally  of  the 
year,  and  will  decide  supremacy.  Finally  the 
grand  old  piano  strikes  up  a  gallant  march, 
and  you  are  out. 

It  is  a  memorable  battle !  The  street  pass- 
ing the  school  is  the  disputed  territory,  and 
your  respective  camps  lie  thirty  feet  back 
each  side,  in  the  alley  crossing  it.  For  five 
minutes,  balls  are  molded  while  captains 
plan  and  plot  the  rushes.  The  mutual 
commander-in-chief's  bugle  shout,  "  Time!  " 
makes  a  moment  packed  full  of  germs  of  many 


"psychological  moments"  of  later  years. 
The  air  rings  with  orders:  "  Look  sharp  now, 
boys !  "  "  Keep  those  balls  coming,  you  kids ! " 
"  Peg  for  the  chest,  remember — rush  'em 
hard  and  fast !  "  And  it  may  be  to  a  trusty 
few,  though  you  don't  hear ;  "  Give  'em  some 
right  in  the  face — that 's  what  they  '11  do  to 
us !  "  But  the  commander  is  addressing  the 
troops  :  "  Remember,  boys — no  iceballs — 
no  aiming  at  the  face — no  real  attempt  to 
hurt — is  it  agreed  ?  "  "  Yes,  sir !  "  "  Then — 
one  !  " — every  fighter's  left  arm  tightens 
against  ammunition.  "  Two !  " — right  arms 
begin  to  draw  back  and  up.  "  Three  ! "  —  a 
last  glance  at  merry  faces  crowding  windows. 
"  Go  !  " — and  you  are  in  the  throes  of  it  with 
one  yell. 

Waterloo!  Balaklava!  Gettysburg!  Pshaw, 
would  you  compare  the  Fourth  with  Dec- 
oration Day !  You  think  the  girls  see  you — 
they  can  see  nothing  but  the  top  side  of  a 
blizzard!  You  think  you  aim  every  ball — 
your  opponents  had  needs  to  be  ten  feet 
high !  You  think  you  throw  like  lightning — 
having  no  swifter  standard !  Leaders  lead ! 
Followers  follow  I  Powder  monkeys  powder 
the  snow  in  their  frenzy,  and  you  all  press 
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on  into  the  street,  ducking,  firing1,  yelling, 
dodging,  slipping,  falling,  scrambling  ahead 
till  your  side  reaches  the  center.  Can  you 
pass  it '?  Johnson  rallies  his  men  fiercely,  and 
in  the  vernacular,  forgetful  of  the  principal's 
proximity,  which  is  immaterial,  as  the  prin- 
cipal understands:  and  the  United  States 
forces — your  side — halt — waver — yield  to 
the  onslaught  of  the  hated  British,  who  come 
on  literally  spitting  powder  and  ball  in 
their  fury !  They  are  almost  to  the  center — 
where  did  they  get  so  many  men,  anyway — 
where  's  all  —  your  —  snow —  gone  —  to  !  — 
you  're  glad  the  fighters  are  grabbing  their 
own  powder.  "  Now,"  roars  Arthur :  "  rush 
'em — everybody  !  "  Glory,  he  's  calling  on 
you !  and  you  are  up  and  at  them  with  the 
rest.  The  British  give  way !  (You  should 
have  been  sent  forward  with  your  company 
earlier. )  The  Americans  again  win  the  plain 
■ — occupy  it — pass  it,  and  in  one  wild  howl 
make  for  the  enemy's  camp  ! 

You  are  well  in  the  van — a  giant  among 
giants.  "  Grace  is  wondering  now  how  I  got 
so  strong" — a  great  iron-coated  chunk  of 
lead,  evidently  thrown  from  a  catapult,  hits 
your  right  eye — the  battle  shrieks  past  you 
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—  monkeys 
fall  over  you 
— you  look  up 
for  a  last 
glimpse  of  the 
old  flag!— it's 
all  there  but 
the  stripes, 
waving  furi- 
ously. A  shrill 
cheer  pro- 
claims the 
end,  and  the 
steaming, 
laughing, 
panting  sol- 
diers crowd 
back  into  the  building,  leaving  yon  behind 
on  the  gory  field  ? — not  by  a  jugful ! 

"  Well  done,  both  sides  !  "  says  Mr.  Whip- 
ple. "  If  all  the  teachers  report  good  de- 
portment and  excellent  lessons  for  the  morn- 
ing, this  being  Friday,  and  a  short  day 
anyway,  I  will  dismiss  school  at  noon  until 
Monday ! " 

Good  deportment  begins  with  a  shout  and 
thumping  of  feet,  and  you  forget  your  eye 
as  everybody  presses  back  to  grammar  and 
the  lesser  evils  of  mental  development.  In 
due  time  you  once  more  march  out,  this  time 
to  the  heels-over-head-in-a-drift  delight  of 
a  whole  afternoon's  extra  fun.  The  battle  is 
duplicated  in  miniature  by  groups  all  the 
way  home  ;  little  shavers  calling  their  sides 
"  We,"  bigger  boys,  "  Our  crowd."  Your  in- 
jured eye  brings  out  many  expressions  which 
you  regret  to  note  are  mostly  hoots,  but 
Grace  turns  her  back  on  those  "  smarties  ";  — 
and  Jim  says  to  "  Come  round  after  grub 
and  we  '11  get  up  a  crowd  for  some  fun ! " 
Single-handed  you  scatter  some  straggling 
Britishers  with  a  few  well-directed  balls; 
cross  the  last  mountain  peak  toward  home ; 
do  a  hundred-yard  dash  with  little  Jennie 
Wilson  bumping  along  behind  on  her  red 
sled ;  wash  Jess'  disgusted  face j  slam  the 
old  books  on  a  chair ;  swallow  your  dinner 
by  reflex  action  ;  get  mother's  consent  to  go 
with  the  rest;  tell  Jess  to  tell  Grace  to 
"  eome  over  to-morrow,  and  we  '11  go  skat- 
ing "  ;  get  into  your  hunting  clothes  of  boots 
and  pea-jacket  and  a  fuzzy  cap  that  unfolds 
in  a  mysterious  way  when  required  till  only 
your  nose  and  eyes  are  left  outdoors  ;  seize 
the  leash  of  your  trusty  "pointer"  —  and 
snort  out  into  the  afternoon. 
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STAGE   FENCING  AND   FENCERS 


By  KYRLE  BELLEW 


A  GOOD  swordsman,  on  the  stage,  has 
become  a  vara  avis,  and  may  be 
safely  said  to  rank  in  rarety  with  the 
four-leaved  clover  or  the  dodo.  The  rea- 
sons for  this  unhappy  condition  of  things 
are  not  far  to  seek.  In  the  so-called  "  palmy 
days  of  the  drama "  when,  as  far  as  legend 
and  reminiscences  can  guide  us,  the  actors 
'"were  nearly  always  drunk  and  seldom  knew 
their  words,"  it  was  the  fashion  for  gentle- 
men to  wear  side-arms,  and  the  use  of  them 
was  as  necessary  an  accomplishment  as  to- 


day it  has  ceased  to  be.  Actors  of  the  then 
time,  therefore,  who  were  constantly  called 
upon  to  assume  the  roles  of  gentlemen,  were 
compelled  by  the  necessities  of  the  situation 
to  know  how  to  handle  a  rapier.  But  when 
the  bearing  of  side-arms  ceased  to  be  the 
fashion,  and  dueling  was  prohibited  by  act 
of  parliament,  the  practise  of  fencing  lapsed 
into  disuse,  and  gave  way  to  the  "nice  con- 
duct of  a  clouded  cane.''' 

In    America  little    or   nothing  has  been 
done   to   remedy  the    situation,  and  stage 
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fencing  lias  consequently  degenerated  into 
amazing  encounters  that  are  not  even  com- 
parable with  the  well-known  "round  eights" 
of  our  theatrical  forebears.  Personally,  I 
have  found  it  a  most  difficult  task  to  find 
an  actor  who  will  confess  to  the  truth,  which 
generally  is,  that  he  knows  no  more  about 
handling  a  foil  than  a  cow  does  of  handling 
a  musket.  In  England  we  have  a  "Foil 
Club"  composed  chiefly  of   actors  and  ae- 


lishments,  has  been,  to  say  the  least,  rather 
unsatisfactory. 

But  after  all,  the  teaching  of  the  salon, 
though  absolutely  necessary  to  the  stage 
fencer,  has  to  be  supplemented  by  the  teach- 
ing of  the  theater.  A  stage  duel  is  no  or- 
dinary encounter  where  the  best  man  wins: 
it  is,  on  the  contrary,  an  arranged  affair  in 
which  the  man  whom  the  author  designs 
shall  win  must  be  made  to  do  so. 


Charles  Dalton  and  Sheridan  Block  in  "  The  Helmet  of  Navarre.' 
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tresses,  of  which  I  had  the  honor  to  be  one 
of  the  originators,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
among  the  well-known  actors  of  the  day, 
and  among  the  younger  men,  there  are 
very  few  members  of  "the  profession"  who 
cannot  fence. 

Over  here  it  is  not  so.  I  believe  at  cer- 
tain schools  devoted  to  training  for  the  stage, 
fencing  is  taught;  but  the  result,  judging 
from  members  of  my  own  companies  who 
have,  I  am  informed,  come  from  such  estab- 


Now  the  man  intended  to  win  may  be  a 
very  bad  swordsman  and  his  rival  a  very 
good  one:  this  is  not  an  uncommon  case. 
The  result  is  unavoidably  obvious  to  the 
audience,  and  the  fight  becomes  absurd.  I 
remember  a  fight  once  in  which  the  hero 
was  disarmed  by  the  would-be  seducer  of 
his  wife  during  the  inevitable  duel.  The 
situation  would  have  been  spoiled  but  for 
the  ready  wit  of  the  villain  who,  instead  of 
running  the  hero  through  the  body,  said  in 
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a  voice  trembling  with  remorse:  ''Sir,  it 
was  your  intention  to  kill  me.  Had  I  not 
disarmed  you,  you  would  have  done  so.  You 
were  right;  I  feel  I  am  no  longer  worthy  to 
live;  my  remorse  is  greater  than  I  can  bear; 
behold  — !"  and  with  this  the  ''villain" 
turned  his  sword  upon  himself  and  promptly 
"died."  The  curtain  came  down  to  pro- 
longed applause — for  the  villain. 

In  the  salon  one  wears  a  mask  and  is  pro- 


tierce,  and  sixte  are  to  be  avoided,  and  the 
lunges  in  seconde  and  the  parries  in  prime, 
quint,  octave,  and  septime  preferred.  In 
case  of  your  opponent's  losing  his  head  you 
can  generally  keep  his  point  out  of  your 
eyes,  though  not  always,  as  I  found  to  my 
cost  during  the  run  of  the  "Gentleman  of 
France,"  at  Wallack's,  when  my  temple  was 
laid  open  on  two  occasions.  In  my  own 
company  I  have  a  fencing  class,  both  for 


A  Famous  Fencing  Scene  from  "  Romeo  and  Juliet." 
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tected  by  a  padded  jacket  and  heavily 
padded  gloves  from  the  accidental  thrust  or 
possible  breaking  of  a  foil  dixring  the  lunge. 
On  the  stage  there  is  no  protection  either 
for  face,  body,  or  hands:  consequently  acci- 
dents are  frequent,  especially  among  people 
unaccustomed  to  the  use  of  foils. 

To  obviate  these  accidents,  I  make  it  a 
practise  to  fight  always,  with  untrained 
fencers,  in  the  lower  lines  of  attack  and 
guard.     The    ordinary   guards    of    quarte, 


the  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  every  day 
take  advantage  of  the  admirable  teaching 
of  Mr.  Arthur  Butler,  an  English  swords- 
man of  repute,  who  travels  with  me,  and 
with  whom  I  am  in  continual  practise.  My 
first  experience  in  fencing  was  in  England 
as  a  little  fellow  of  seven,  when  the  late 
Charles  Fechter,  himself  the  most  brilliant 
fencer  on  the  stage,  used  to  stand  me  up 
with  a  foil  in  my  hand  and  put  me  through 
my  facings.    Fechter  fenced  every  day  with 
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Bertrand,  the  great  French  maitre  d'armes, 
and  instructor  to  His  Imperial  Majesty  the 
Emperor  of  the  French.  It  is  in  Bertrand's 
fencing  salon,  London,  that  the  Foil  Club 
has  its  rooms,  and  the  old  gentleman,  who 
died  only  a  year  or  two  ago,  was  my  master 
until  that  unhappy  event.  Often,  on  a  Sun- 
day morning,  have  I  met  the  young  Prince 
Imperial  in  Bertrand's  rooms  and  fenced 
with  him,  on  several  occasions  the  Em- 
peror being  present,  and  on  one  the  gentle, 
womanly  Empress,  who,  having  lost  throne, 
husband,  and  son,  has  made  her  home  in 
England,  at  the  spot  where  her  dear  ones 


lie  buried.  Among  American  women  who 
can  fence  I  have  met  but  few,  Mary  Ander- 
son and  Mrs.  Brown-Potter  being  the  prin- 
cipal ones.  Of  Mrs.  Potter  I  can  speak  more 
plainly,  perhaps,  than  of  Miss  Anderson, 
with  whom  I  never  had  the  pleasure  to 
play.  Mrs.  Potter's  first  lessons  were  taken 
in  New  York  before  she  went  on  the  stage, 
but  subsequently  she  became  a  pupil  of 
Bertrand.  She  has  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  foils  and  a  very  quick  attack.  Her 
defense  is  weaker,  however.  It  is  strange, 
perhaps,  how  a  person's  nature  shows  in 
fencing.    Adelaide  Neilson,  the  first  Juliet 


John  Drew  and  Frank  Losee  in  the  Third  Act  of 
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Virginia  Harned  in  "  Alice  of  Old  Vincennes. 
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I  ever  played  with,  had  no  attack.  Among 
the  ladies  of  the  Gaiety  Theater,  in  London, 
all  of  whom  are  taught  to  fence,  are  many 
brilliant  swordswomen.  The  only  one,  how- 
ever, with  whom  I  have  been  privileged  to 
cross  swords  was  Miss  Grace  Parlotta,  with 
whom  American  audiences  are  quite  fa- 
miliar. I  have  in  my  company  several 
good  fencers,  who  have  learned  entirely 
while  they  have  been  with  me  —  among 
them  Miss  Butter  field,  Miss  Janet  Ford, 
Miss  Lester,  pupils  of  Mr.  Butler.  Miss 
Clausenius,  who  was  with  me  last  season, 
was  a  very  pretty  fencer:  and  before  she 


left  me  to  join  Mr.  Hackett  as  leading  lady, 
Miss  Charlotte  Walker  was  quite  an  adept. 
Fencing  is  a  pastime  that  is  thoroughly 
healthy ;  it  brings  all  muscles  into  play, 
quickens  the  eye  and  the  hand,  keeps  the 
body  active,  supple,  and  alert.  I  know  of 
nothing  that  will  make  a  man  or  woman 
more  graceful  or  better  balanced,  and  of  all 
methods  of  physical  culture  I  believe  it  to 
be  the  best. 

Ladies,  if  you  fence,  you  will  learn  the 
comfort  and  the  grace  of  being  without 
heels,  although  for  the  first  few  days  you 
will  experience  some  pain  in  the  leg  mus- 
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Walter  Hale  and  Cecil  Spooner  in  "  My  Lady  Peggy  Goes  to  Town. 


cles  which,  through  wearing  those  stujiid 
and  inelegant  three-inch  heels,  have  be- 
come unnaturally  contracted.  You  will  also 
strengthen  all  the  muscles  of  the  waist,  ab- 
domen, and  hips,  so  those  corsets  that  have 


contracted  your  ribs  and  lungs  for  years 
will,  by  degrees,  become  unnecessary,  and 
the  next  generation  will  benefit  in  conse- 
quence of  the  organs  of  your  bodies  return- 
ing to  their  proper  places  and  being  able  to 
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exercise,  to  the  full  extent,  all  their  allotted 
functions. 

Gentlemen,  if  you  fence,  you  will  not  need 
to  use  anti-fat  or  the  numerous  combina- 
tions of  pepsin  so  freely  advertised  to  keep 
your  digestions  in  order,  and  you  will  reap 
many  other  advantages. 

Among  the  men  of  the  stage  to-day  who 


agine,  from  his  splendidly  youthful  appear- 
ance and  bearing,  keeps  the  foils  pretty  con- 
stantly in  play.  Mr.  Sothern  I  have  never 
seen  in  the  salon,  but  I  have  watched  him 
play.  To  my  mind  he  would  show  his  skill 
to  better  advantage  with  a  lighter  blade 
than  he  uses.  It  is  impossible  to  get  pretty 
play  out  of  a  heavy  blade  that  has  no  give. 


Wm.  Faversham  and  James  K.  Hackett  in  '"  Romeo  and  Juliet.' 


fence  well — I  mean  among  Americans,  of 
course — are  Francis  Wilson,  James  O'Neill, 
and  Edward  Sothern:  there  are  others, -but 
of  them  I  have  no  personal  knowledge. 
Francis  Wilson  used  to  be  the  best  swords- 
man over  here  some  years  ago:  whether  he 
has  kept  in  practise  1  don't  know.  James 
O'Neill  is  a  pretty  fencer,  and  I  should  im- 


A  broad-edged  blade  with  a  heavy  groove 
down  the  center  of  it  is  badly  balanced :  the 
strength  is  needed  only  in  the  forte  of  the 
foil,  not  the  foible.  I  am  aware  that  this 
blade  is  the  invention  of  a  first-class  English 
swordsman.  Captain  Hutton,  who  is  known 
the  world  over  as  an  authority  on  the  foil: 
but  it  is  not  a  good  one  for  use  either  on  or 


Edwin  Arden  and  Julia  Arthur  in  "  A  Lady  of  Quality." 
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off  the  stage,  and  carries  so  much  weight  to 
the  end  of  the  foil  that  an  unnecessary 
strain  is  put  upon  the  wrist  by  the  extra 
heaviness  of  the  handle  requisite  to  balance 
it.  The  tendency  of  such  a  blade  is  to  con- 
tinually drop  your  point,  and  it  is  the  easiest 
kind  of  foil  to  knock  out  of  your  opponent's 
hand.  It  would  be  nearly  impossible  to  hold 
such  a  blade  in  the  u fight  on  the  staircase''' 
scene  of  the  "Gentleman  of  France.'1  My 
own  blades,  which  I  have  made  specially  in 
Paris,  are  strong  in  the  forte,  but  taper 
away  to  a  thin,  supple,  narrow  strip  of  steel 
in  the  foible.  A  deep  groove  in  the  forte 
takes  off  the  unnecessary  weight  in  that 
quarter.  It  is  the  best  blade  for  stage  pur- 
poses I  know,  and  the  safest,  though  com- 


pared with  an  ordinary  foil  it  is  like  a  bar 
of  iron  to  a  knitting  needle. 

Edwin  Booth  fenced  well  and  very  grace- 
fully: his  Hamlet  fight  was  the  prettiest, 
next  to  Fechter's,  I  ever  saw.  Frederic  de 
Belleville,  when  I  first  saw  him  some  years 
ago,  fenced  well:  but  among  the  younger 
men  of  the  American  stage  I  know  of  few 
who  can  handle  the  foils.  When  a  "stage 
fight"  has  to  be  introduced  into  a  play 
nowadays  over  here,  it  is  the  custom  to  call 
in  the  services  of  some  maitre  d'armes,  who 
arranges  the  detail  and  rehearses  the  fenc- 
ing. This  is  only  a  makeshift.  Every  man 
and  woman  on  the  stage  should  fence,  and 
it  is  a  wonder  no  one  here  has  started  a  foil 
club  as  we  have  in  London. 
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GORDON 

00N  after  the  close  of 
the  third  Burmese  war, 
while  the  country  was 
still  in  a  very  unsettled 
state,  I  was  out  for  sev- 
eral days  with  a  small 
force  of  police,  trying  to 
capture  a   gang     of    dacoits 
(robbers)  that  was   ranging  my 
district,  robbing  and  murdering 
the   unprotected   villagers   and 
hiding  their  booty  in  the  jungle 
si*  fastnesses. 

We  had  camped  near  a  small 
Burmese  village,  and,  wakeful  and 
anxious  on  account  of  my  failure  to 
track  the  dacoits,  1  decided  to  watch 
alone  the  first  part  of  the  night. 
The  moon  was  shining  brightly  as 
I  walked  out  toward  the  river,  and 
the  trees  on  the  edge  of  the  jungle 
cast  long  shadows  across  the  open 
fields.  The  air  was  cool  and  refresh- 
ing after  the  fierce  heat  of  the  day. 
While  trying  to  form  some  plan  of 
pursuit,  I  heard  a  shrill  screaming 
which  increased  to  a  tumult.  At 
once  I  thought  the  dacoits  had 
attacked  the  village  and  ran  to 
awaken  my  men,  when  a  Burman 
came  running  and  shouting:  "Ele- 
phant Devil!  Elephant  Devil!" 

On  reaching  the  village,  we  found 
that  an  old  "  rogue  "  elephant,  which 
the  villagers  said  had  ranged  the 
jungle  for  a  hundred  years  or  more, 
according  to  the  traditions  of  their 
fathers,  and  had  killed  many  peo- 
ple, had  marched  into  the  village 
and  pushed  in  one  side  of  a  bam- 
boo house.  A  woman  was  caught 
under  the  mass  of  falling  poles 


.  NICHOLSON 

and  bamboo    matting:     but   she 
had  scrambled  out  and  rescued  her 
baby,  which  had  been  sleeping  in  its 
box-like  cradle  swung  from  a  pole  in 
the  roof. 

The  wrecked  house  was  at  the  end 
of  the  village  farthest  from  the  zayat 
(rest  house)  where  we  had  camped, 
and  when  we  reached  it  the  ''  rogue  " 
had  crossed  the  rice  field  and  was 
skirting  along  the  edge  of  the  jungle, 
trumpeting  his  defiance  and  evidently 
trying  to  induce  some  one  to  pursue 
him. 

The  villagers  were  greatly  excited  and 
told  innumerable  tales  of  his  cunning  and 
ferocity ;  but  I  finally  quieted  them  by 
promising  to  find  and  kill  the  elephant  if 
they  would  help  to  track  him.  They 
eagerly  agreed,  and  I  assured  them  that  I 
would  return  as  soon  as  possible  with  my 
heavy  elephant  rifle  and  shoot  the  old 
tusker. 

From  their  tales  I  judged  he  was  one  of 
the  most  sagacious  and  ferocious  of  his 
kind.  A  "rogue,"  as  an  ostracized  ele- 
phant which  has  been  driven  out  from  the 
herd  while  fighting  for  the  females  or  for 
viciousness  is  called,  leads  a  solitary,  wan- 
dering life,  and  often  becomes  very  sullen 
and  mischievous.  He  seems  to  be  in  a 
bad  humor  with  the  world  in  general,  and 
goes  out  of  his  way  to  fight  it  whenever 
a  chance  occurs.  If  he  is  once  driven  out, 
he  never  rejoins  his  own  herd, 
and  no  other  herd  will  have 
him;  so  he  chooses  haunts  most 
difficult  of  access  by  man  and 
amuses  himself  by  sal- 
lying   forth     and  „^-  -<- 
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Illustrated  by  F.  M.  Dumond 
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playing  practical  jokes  on  the  unwary  in- 
habitants. He  chases  anybody  that  comes 
his  way,  tramples  down  the  rice  fields,  and, 
if  chased,  entices  the  pursuer  into  the  thick 
underbrush,  where  the  advantages  are  all 
on  his  side.  The  hunter  who  is  tracking  him 
creeps  on  nearer  and  nearer,  peering  through 
the  bushes  to  get  a  glimpse  of  his  foe  ;  but 
the  " rogue"  stands  as  motionless  as  a  rock 
till  the  man  is  just  before  him.  Then,  with 
a  shrill  scream,  he  charges  on  his  victim.  If 
the  hunter's  aim  fail  or  his  rifle  miss  fire, 
in  a  breath  he  is  crushed  to  a  jelly.  It  is 
much  more  dangerous  to  encounter  a  single 
u  rogue "  that  has  the  propensity  to  turn 
hunter  than  to  attack  a  herd  of  elephants. 

It  was  nearly  two  months  before  I  could 
fulfill  my  promise  to  the  people  of  Minzan 
village.  When  I  arrived,  the  villagers  re- 
ported that  the  "  rogue  "  had  been  prowling 
about  their  neighborhood,  but  had  not  again 
visited  the  village.  They  had  followed  him 
far  into  the  jungle  and  discovered  his  favor- 
ite haunts.  I  had  with  me  two  rifles,  espe- 
cially designed  for  shooting  elephants,  with 
bullets  much  harder  than  ordinary,  and  I 
was  accompanied  by  three  sturdy  young 
Karens  armed  with  good  rifles. 

We  slept  at  Minzan  village  and  were 
ready  to  start  early  in  the  morning.  The 
headman  of  the  village  acted  as  guide,  and 
several  other  Burmans  selected  by  him 
made  up  the  party  with  my  Karens.  The 
headman  carried  an  antediluvian  gun  and 
had  some  shot  which  he  had  pounded  out  of 
stray  scraps  of  lead.  He  begged  powder 
from  me,  which  he  at  once  proceeded  to 
adulterate  with  charcoal.  A  Burman  always 
acts  as  if  it  were  the  gun  and  not  the  gunner 
who  is  responsible  for  its  going  off  at  the 
proper  time  and  killing  something ;  so  the 
powder  and  shot  are  altogether  unimpoi-tant 
details  with  him.  The  main  object  is  to 
make  them  last  as  long  as  possible.  The 
other  Burmans  were  armed  with  dahs 
(sword-knives). 

It  was  nearly  noon  before  we  came  upon 
any  traces  of  the  "  Half -Ear  Demon,"  as  the 
Burman  called  the  "rogue."  He  had,  some- 
time in  his  lighting  days,  lost  half  of  one  of 
his  ears — hence  the  name.  We  rested  for 
an  hour,  ate,  and  then  took  up  the  trail 
again  through  the  hot,  moist  jungle.  The 
tracks  were  now  fresher  and  easier  to  follow, 
and  we  moved  forward  cautiously.  The 
undergrowth  was  so  thick  that  we  could 
hardly  push  through,  and  there  was  much 


danger.  We  soon  came  to  a  more  open 
place,  and  Po  Saw,  my  most  trustworthy 
Karen,  stole  cautiously  forward,  while  we 
halted  on  one  side  of  a  little  glade  where 
the  bushes  had  been  burned  away,  probably 
by  dacoits.  He  motioned  with  his  gun,  and 
we  crept  forward.  I  looked  where  he  pointed 
and  caught  sight  of  an  elephant  some  dis- 
tance away,  behind  the  bushes.  He  was 
lying  down  and  waving  a  huge,  green  branch 
over  his  head  with  his  trunk,  no  doubt  to 
keep  off  the  mosquitoes,  the  chief  pest  of 
elephants.  The  headman  called  my  atten- 
tion to  his  abbreviated  ear,  so  I  had  no 
doubt  about  his  being  the  special  "rogue" 
we  had  planned  to  outwit. 

I  motioned  for  all  the  others  but  Po  Saw, 
who  was  carrying  my  second  gun,  to  stay 
back,  I  reloaded  the  guns  with  great  care 
and  crept  up  on  my  hands  and  knees  to  the 
edge  of  the  bushes :  but  the  elephant  kept 
his  head,  trunk,  and  the  green  branch  all 
moving  so  continuously  that  I  could  not  get 
a  sure  shot. 

Suddenly — -he  must  have  smelled  us: 
elephants  have  a  keen  sense  of  smell — he 
gave  a  loud  snort  of  rage,  and  was  on  his 
feet  before  I  could  regain  mine.  With  trunk 
ei-ect  before  the  vulnerable  spot  in  his  fore- 
head, and  tail  straight  up  like  a  poker,  he 
charged  down  on  me,  right  over  the  bushes. 
I  fired  and  hit  him  in  the  trunk.  It  con- 
fused him  for  a  moment,  and  I  ran  back 
toward  the  trees.  He  gave  another  scream 
of  rage  and  again  came  straight  at  me.  I 
jumped  behind  the  nearest  tree,  where  Po 
Saw  had  already  taken  refuge,  and  snatched 
the  other  gun.  For  some  time  I  played  a 
dodging  game  with  old  Half- Ear.  He  was 
as  determined  to  have  me  as  I  was  to  have 
him.  At  last  I  decided  to  wait  till  he  was 
close  to  me  before  I  fired.  He  came  at  a 
headlong  pace,  and,  when  only  a  few  feet 
intervened,  down  slashed  his  trunk;  then 
with  a  shrill  trumpet  of  fury  he  was  upon 
me.  Instantly  I  fired  both  barrels  into  his 
forehead.  He  staggered  forward  and  fell 
dead  at  my  feet. 

The  Burmans  and  Karens  swarmed  down 
from  the  trees,  where  they  had  been  watch- 
ing the  exciting  battle,  wild  with  joy.  I 
told  them  I  would  take  the  tusks,  and  that 
they  might  have  the  remainder  of  their  old 
enemy. 

He  was  the  largest  elephant  I  shot  in 
India,  each  tusk  measuring  six  feet  nine 
inches  in  length. 


'  With  trunk  erect  before  the  vulnerable  spot  in  his 
forehead    *    *    *    he  charged  down  on  me." 
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About  a  year  after  I  shot  old  Half-Ear, 
I  was  in  the  Tenasserim  Province,  Lower 
Burma,  on  a  tour  of  police  inspection,  and 
again  Po  Saw  was  my  guide  and  inter- 
preter. We  carried  several  guns  in  our 
carts,  but,  so  far,  had  killed  an  occasional 
jungle  fowl  and  some  small  deer  only,  to 
vary  the 
monotony  of 
our  rice  and 
curry.  Sto- 
ries of  tigers 
met  us  at 
every  turn ; 
but  the  ti- 
gers had  not 
molested  us, 
and  we  had 
been  too 
busy  to  hunt 
them. 

While  we 
were  resting 
at  a  Karen 
village  un- 
der the  wide- 
spreading 
p  a  d  o  u  k 
trees  during 
the  heat  of 
the  day,  Po 
Saw  brought 
up  half  a 
dozen  jungle 
Burmans, 
who,  with 
many  hum- 
ble shikohs, 
informed  me 
that  they 
had  come 
over  the 
mountain  to 
ask  me  to 
bring  my 
'magic 
gun"  and 
kill  an  old 
elephant 

that  was  terrorizing  their  villages.  Their 
hunters  had  many  times  tried  to  kill  him ; 
but  their  efforts  had  often  resulted  in  the 
"rogue''  being  the  executioner.  They  had 
decided  that  he  was  under  the  protection 
of  the  nats  (evil  spirits),  and  that  a  Bur- 
mese could  not  kill  him,  but  an  English- 
man might.    It  never  occurred  to  them  that 


Springing  up  and  catching  up  my  gun,  I  fired  both  barrels 


their  bullets  were  too  soft  and  had  probably 
flattened  against  his  skull.  If  a  Burman 
fails  to  do  anything,  he  finds  it  most  con- 
venient to  attribute  his  failure  to  the  nats. 
They  were  the  gods  of  the  old  Burman 
mythology  before  the  Burmese  became 
Buddhists,  and,  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  they 
._.___    -  ....,_.  still  sacrifice 

to  the  nats 
and  reckon 
H  their  influ- 
ence in  all 
the  affairs  of 
life. 

One  man 
asked  eager- 
ly if  I  had 
brought  my 
"elephant- 
slaying 
gun'';  an- 
other said 
"they  had 
heard  of  its 
wonder- 
working 
power  in 
their  far- 
away vil- 
lages, and 
had  has- 
tened over 
the  moun- 
tain to  hear 
its  voice  of 
thunder "  : 
while  a 
third,  with 
an  humble 
s  h  i  k  o  h  , 
begged  to  be 
allowed  to 
see  the 
" rogue- 
slayer," 

I  told  Po 
Saw  to  bring 
the  rifle. 
They  squat- 
ted in  a  circle  and  handled  it  with  the  deli- 
cate care  so  characteristic  of  a  Burman 
when  you  allow  him  to  touch  any  of  your 
possessions. 

Three  days  later  we  were  tracking  the 
rogue  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  ridge. 
The  excitement  had  risen  with  the  chase, 
and  I  was  determined  to  find  this  ruler  of 
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the  jungle  and 
do  battle  with 
him.  The 
Burmese  are  good  trackers,  and 
these  were  particularly  faithful 
and  enthusiastic,  for  they  were  on 
their  own  preserves  and  after  an 
enemy  who  had  killed  some  of 
their  friends  and  neighbors. 

We  were  in  a  dense  forest  of 
timber  when  we  first  caught  sight 
of  him.  He  was  rubbing  himself  against 
a  tree,  and  looked  every  inch  the  tyrant 
he  had  been  represented.  In  a  flash,  every 
Burman  and  Karen  was  behind  a  tree. 
I  rushed  forward,  determined  to  have  a 
shot  before  he  saw  me.  "With  a  roar  that 
shook  the  ground,  he  charged  down  on 
me  before  I  could  fire.  I  jumped  behind 
a  tree.  He  rushed  straight  past  and 
crashed  on  through  the  jungle,  now  and 
again  trumpeting  with  a  hoarse  roar. 

We  followed  cautiously  till  dark,  but 
did  not  again  catch  sight  of  him,  so  we 
camped  for  the  night.  The  rice  was 
cooked  and  eaten.  Bonfires  were  made  to 
keep  away  the  tigers  and  other  too  in- 
quisitive inhabitants  of  the  jungle.  Tired 
with  the  long  day's  tramp,  the  whole 
party  was  soon  snoring  in  chorus. 

I  must  have  slept  soundly  for  several 
hours  when  I  awakened  with  a  start  and 
sat  up.    The  fires  had  burned  to  embers, 
a  faint,  peculiar  odor  was  in  the  air,  un- 
mistakable to  an  experienced  hunter,  and 
it  set  my  heart  thumping  against  my  ribs. 
I  turned  my  head  slightly  and  there, 
not  three  feet  away,  were  two  balls 
!H      of  fire  gleaming  through  the  dark- 
Sfa     ness.   For  a  second  I  was  paralyzed 
;,,        with  fear.     Then,   springing  to 
^ .  my  feet,   catching  up   the 

^  /W      gun  by  my  side,  I  fired    \ 


both  barrels  at  the  unmoving  green  glare. 
The  tiger's  head  was  blown  in  pieces.  He 
was  an  enormous  specimen  with  a  beauti- 
fully marked  skin. 

Our  fires  were  replenished,  but  the  ex- 
citement was  too  great  to  allow  any  one 
to  sleep  again.  The  Burmans  very  deftly 
skinned  the  tiger  for  me ;  food  was  cooked, 
and  daybreak  saw  us  on  the  trail  again. 

The  way  was  rough  and  the  jungle 
dense  as  we  followed  the  track  down  a 
steep  mountain  side. 

At  midday  the  sun  was  intensely  hot. 
We  heard  the  sound  of  running  water, 
leaping  down  over  rocks;  and  pushing 
through  the  bushes  found  a  sparkling 
mountain  stream.  Refreshed  by  the  cool 
water,  we  lay  down  to  rest  under  the  dense 
shade  of  the  trees ;  but  a  crashing  in  the 
jungle  below  made  us  at  once  alert. 

Majestically  the  old  tusker  stalked 
down  to  the  stream  to  drink.  I  snatched 
my  gun  and  crept  from  rock  to  rock 
until  I  was  near  enough  to  touch  him, 
but  for  the  rock  between.  Still  he 
splashed  in  the  water  and  made  a  shower 
bath  of  it  with  his  trunk.  As  he  turned 
to  go,  I  sprang  to  my  feet  and  fired.  He 
fell  and  rolled  down  against  a  great 
tree  without  a  sound.  His  death  must 
have  been  instantaneous. 

The  gratitude  of  the  Burmans  was 
expressed  in  the  most  jubilant  meas- 
ures, and  as  long  as  I  lived  in  Moul- 
mein,  whenever  any  of  them  came  to 
town,  they  showed  their  appreciation 
by  bringing  me  gifts  such  as  \  ra 
cocoanuts,  plantains,  oranges,  :^~^,  / 

custard  -  apples,      chickens,        /}^1 
eggs,  and  once  a  young  deer 
which  had  been  killed  with 
a  dah,  the  universal  Bur- 
s  ,       mese  weapon. 


/  i 
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THE   RETURN   TO   THE   COUNTRY 

I— MAKING    A    SUMMER    HOME 


DRAWINGS   BY  E.  E.   HOLMAN 


FOR  the  prospective  owner  of  a  "cot- 
tage "  at  Newport,  or  a  house  at  Tux- 
edo, or  a  manor  on  the  Hudson  or  on 
Long  Island,  there  are  few  vexing  questions. 
The  problems  of  country  living  are  relegated 
to  other  and  expert  hands.  In  architecture, 
the  building  of  country  houses  has  become  a 
distinct  field,  and  its  growing  consequence 
is  in  evidence  at  every  architectural  exhibi- 
tion. When  Frederick  Law  Olmsted  laid 
out  Central  Park,  a^d  thereby  immeasur- 
ably enriched  Manhtt  an  Island,  the  profes- 
sion of  landscape  gardener  was  practically 
unknown  to  Americans.  With  the  great  de- 
velopment of  country-house  architecture, 
landscape  gardening,  water  and  sanitary 
engineering,  and  the  appearance  of  forestry 
as  a  new  profession,  the  owner  of  manor- 
house  or  Newport  "cottage"  is  at  no  loss 
for  expert  counsel.  But  he  represents  a 
minority.  The  great  increase  in  small  coun- 
try homes,  whether  abandoned  farms  in 
New  England,  Catskill  cottages,  or  com- 
paratively modest  houses  on  eastern  up- 
lands or  beside  northwestern  lakes,  is  a 
healthy  sign  of  the  times.  Something  might 
be  said  of  the  growth  of  suburban  life 
which  will  advance  by  leaps  and  bounds 
with  the  advent  of  more  tunnels  and 
bridges  and  fast  trains  and  electric  mo- 
tors; and  the  experiences  of  the  suburban 
man  have  some  points  in  common  with 
those  of  the  owner  of  a  country  home.  But 
the  small  country  house  and  the  little 
settlements  made  up  of  these  houses  offer 
problems  which  are  in  many  respects  dis- 
tinctive. 

For  the  suburban  man  there  may  be  vari- 
ous issues  aside  from  those  which  foster 
sympathy  with  Warner's  "My  Summer  in  a 
Garden,"  but  when  the  resident  of  the  city 
betakes  himself  to  the  real  country,  he  may 
not  be  twelve  miles  from  Gail  Hamilton's 
lemon,  but  he  is  confronted  with  fundamen- 
tal verities.  Questions  of  location,  health  - 
fulness,  accessibility,  and  convenience  of 
supplies  are  preliminaries.  In  the  city,  such 
matters  as  water,  sewerage,  the  removal  of 
waste,  and  other   practical  details  are,  or 


should  be,  parts  of  a  hardly  apparent  and 
smoothly  running  mechanism.  In  country 
living,  these  are  not  subjects  to  be  relegated 
to  others,  but  to  be  faced  and  settled.  The 
kitchen-middens,  whereon  our  Neolithic  fore- 
bears tossed  their  refuse,  with  no  fear  of 
filth  diseases  before  their  eyes,  will  not  do 
for  us.  Even  a  temporary  camp  calls  for 
precautionary  measures  as  regards  location, 
non-pollution  of  water,  the  disposition  of 
refuse,  and  latrines.  They  are  precautions 
which  the  youthful  camper  often  ignores, 
sometimes  to  his  sorrow,  but  they  are  none 
the  less  realities.  The  native  of  the  country 
may  erect  manure  heaps  in  distressing  prox- 
imity to  his  windows  and  indulge  in  a  reck- 
less juxtaposition  of  his  well  and  barnyard, 
but  the  newcomer  from  the  city  is  less 
hardy.  The  farm,  whether  abandoned  or 
not,  may  invite  the  soul,  but  it  sometimes 
invites  sanitation.  This  is  not  to  be  predi- 
cated of  the  apostle  of  the  new  agriculture, 
the  modern  farmer,  who  is  guided  by  the 
light  of  science,  and  perhaps  lessens  his 
labors  by  the  aid  of  electricity.  For  him 
the  dicta  of  sanitary  experts  may  be  as 
household  words,  but  his  farm  is  unlikely 
to  become  a  summer  residence,  and  the 
blamelessness  of  his  cellar  and  outbuildings, 
his  water  supply  and  waste  system  is  there- 
fore a  matter  of  no  immediate  concern. 

It  is  the  building  of  summer  homes,  which 
are  for  the  most  part  literally  cottages,  that 
is  of  the  largest  practical  interest  at  the 
present  time.  These  comparatively  modest 
houses,  which  are  called  homes  advisedly, 
are  multiplying  in  number.  They  involve 
all  manner  of  searching  questions,  which 
are  apt  to  be  new  to  the  owner  of  the  home. 
In  order  to  aid  him  and  his  brethren  with 
practical  suggestions,  there  has  been  planned 
for  Outing  a  series  of  articles  on  summer 
homes  and  communities,  the  building  of  the 
houses,  water  supply,  sewerage,  gardening, 
the  organization  of  summer  hamlets,  and 
the  things  to  be  sought  for  and  to  be 
shunned.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  helpful 
suggestions  which  cover  the  general  ground, 
and  the  frequent  necessity  of  learning  by 


sad  experience,  make  it  clear  that  there  is  a 
place  for  such  popular  exposition. 

As  to  the  part  of  oiir  expansive  country 
where  the  house  is  to  be,  the  builder  must 
decide;  but  there  are  certain  preliminaries 
which  should  be  observed  whatever  place 
he  may  settle  upon.  There  is  the  problem 
of  site,  which  involves  consideration  of  high 
or  low  ground,  the  character  of  the  soil, 
accessibility,  water  supply,  drainage,  the 
exposure,  the  amount  of  shade,  and  a  variety 
of  practical  questions  which  may  seem  com- 
monplaces; but  they  are  commonplaces  too 
often  neglected  in  the  first  flush  of  enthu- 
siasm over  mere  picturesqueness  of  locality. 
From  the  very  beginnings  of  country  life 
there  has  been  much  sage  counsel  on  these 
points,  but  experience  teaches  that  counsel 
is  still  needed.  The  author  of  "  The  Anat- 
omy of  Melancholy"  quotes  Stephanus  as 
agreeing  with  "  Cato,  Varro,  Columella, 
those  ancient  rusticks,"  that  "the  front  of  a 
house  should  stand  to  the  south,"  and  he 
notes  with  special  approval  "the  descent  of 
a  hill  south  or  southeast,  with  trees  to  the 
north,  so  that  it  will  be  well  watered,  a  con- 
dition in  all  sites  which  must  not  be  omitted 
as  Herbastein  inculcates:"  and  Burton  him- 
self expresses  his  ideas  in  these  quaint 
phrases:  "The  best  soil  commonly  yields 
the  worst  air;  a  dry  sandy  plat  is  fittest  to 
build  upon,  and  such  as  is  rather  hilly,  than 
a  plain  full  of  downs ;  a  cotswold  country,  as 
being  most  commodious  for  hawking,  hunt- 
ing, wood,  waters,  and  all  manner  of  pleas- 
ures." In  our  day  prayerful  consideration 
of  a  site,  fortified  by  expert  counsel  or  dili- 
gent personal  investigation,  has  taken  on  an 
even  larger  consequence. 

With  the  site  selected,  there  comes  the 
planning  of  the  house,  wherein  the  owner 
and  his  wife  will  probably  endeavor  either 
to   lessen   or  increase   the   responsibilities 


of  the  architect,  whatever  definition  be 
given  to  their  share.  It  is  easy  to  procure 
ready-made  plans,  and  home-made  plans 
are  sufficiently  familiar ;  but  some  degree  of 
expert  counsel  is  desirable,  and  counsel  on 
this  important  point  will  be  afforded  in  a 
later  article.  As  to  the  actual  building  of 
the  small  country  home,  the  chances  are 
that  it  will  be  necessary  to  employ  local 
contractors  and  workmen,  and  the  necessity 
of  supervision  is  to  be  kept  in  mind.  The 
first  enthusiasm  over  an  attractive  plan  is 
apt  to  beguile  the  owner  into  a  half  fancy 
that  the  house  is  already  an  accomplished 
fact.  Furthermore,  there  is  the  matter  of 
distance.  The  owner,  in  the  city,  is  work- 
ing at  arm's  length.  But,  if  he  leaves  all 
responsibilities  to  the  local  builder,  his  in- 
difference is  likely  to  come  home  to  him  in 
faulty  foundations  or  chimneys,  in  imperfect 
finish,  fireplaces  that  smoke,  roofs  that  leak, 
and  a  variety  of  woes  which  could  have  been 
remedied  by  vigilance  in  inspection  as  well 
as  care  in  drawing  the  specifications  and 
making  the  contracts.  Foundation  walls 
practically  laid  on  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
and  stone  chimneys  which  sink  and  lean, 
are  among  the  belated  discoveries  which 
tend  to  cloud  the  landscape  with  gloom. 
The  view  from  the  veranda,  the  interior 
furnishings,  and  the  garden  all  have  their 
charm  and  importance,  but  the  necessity 
for  a  well-constructed  house  is  one  of  the 
eternal  verities. 

In  an  equal  degree,  the  water  and  drain- 
age are  of  essential  consequence.  If  the 
house  is  isolated,  and  there  is  a  well,  its 
protection  and  the  purity  of  the  water  are 
matters  of  vital  concern.  If  there  is  a 
group  of  country  homes  with  a  common 
water  supply,  the  importance  of  safe-guard- 
ing this  supply  at  its  source  and  in  its  dis- 
tribution becomes  a  matter  larger  and  more 
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complex.  By  a  sufficiently  familiar  law  of 
attraction,  one  country  home  usually  brings 
others,  and  the  modest  water  supply,  which 
met  the  needs  of  one,  two,  or  three  families, 
soon  becomes  inadequate.  In  one  case,  a  sum- 
mer community  existed  precariously  on  rain- 
water from  the  roofs,  and  drinking  water 
which  was  laboriously  hauled  from  house 
to  house  in  barrels.  This  is  a  situation 
which  is  new  to  the  man  of  cities,  and  it 
leads  usually  to  organization  and  a  diligent 
quest  for  a  water  supply,  and  an  entrance 
upon  a  field  of  engineering  and  financial 
problems.  The  increase  in  the  demand  for 
water  supply  is  felt  throughout  the  country, 
and  its  far-reaching  consequences  can  be 
easily  pictured  when  we  find  New  York  city 
turning  envious  eyes  toward  the  Catskills 
and  the  Adirondacks. 

But  the  evolution  of  a  summer  community 
and  the  introduction  of  a  general  water  sup- 
ply must  be  preceded  by  some  form  of  busi- 
ness organization,  which  involves  many 
questions  to  be  discussed  in  a  later  article: 
and  it  must  be  accompanied  by  a  definite 
plan  for  sewerage  and  drainage,  or  the  dis- 
posal of  liquid  and  solid  waste.  The  prim- 
itive system  of  well  and  cabinet,  and  some 
simple  method  of  drainage,  perhaps  upon 
a  sloping  ground  surface,  which  has  usu- 
ally characterized  the  farm,  assumes  a 
very  different  aspect  in  a  settlement.  The 
laissez-faire  policy,  which  is  so  common  in 
country  villages  with  occasional  deplorable 
results,  will  not  do  for  summer  settlements, 
which  inevitably  introduce  a  more  complex 
way  of  living.  Here  there  is  decided  need 
of  expert  advice,  for  the  subjects  to  be  set- 
tled involve  considerations  of  health  and 
safety.  The  contrast  to  the  paternalism  of 
the  city  is  brought  home  at  once.  There  is 
necessity  of  finding  and  testing  a  water 
supply,  and  possibly  arranging  legal  issues 
regarding  its  use;  and  there  is  the  equally 
important  matter  of  deciding  upon  a  drain- 
age system,  and  disposing  of  liquid  waste. 
The  care  of  solid  waste  is  another  subject 
to  be  reckoned  with,  and  there  is,  in  addition, 
the  proper  bestowal  of  garbage  and  the 
general  refuse  from  the  houses.  If  the  sew- 
erage system  is  designed  for  solid  as  well 
as  liquid  matter  one  troublesome  feature 
will  be  simplified ;  but  often  this  is  not  pos- 
sible. Cesspools  have  obvious  disadvantages 
in  a  growing  settlement.  The  earth  closet, 
with  removal  of  its  contents  to  a  distance, 
may  be  cumbersome  in  operation,  but  there 


is  clearly  much  to  be  said  in  its  behalf.  So 
far  as  general  refuse  is  concerned,  the  best 
regulated  city  servants  will  sometimes  be 
tempted  to  lawlessness  by  the  apparent  free- 
dom and  the  "  outdoorness "  of  country  life. 
The  instincts  which  founded  the  kitchen- 
midden  are  reawakened  by  the  temptation 
to  cast  tin  cans  into  the  adjacent  under- 
brush. The  environments  of  the  back  doors 
are  certain  to  need  careful  supervision.  In- 
spection, a  system  of  collection,  and  the 
burial  or  cremation  of  waste  at  a  distance 
are  questions  which  must  have  efficient  set- 
tlement. 

These  humble  but  essential  phases  of 
country  life  are  emphasized  in  order  to 
make  it  clear  that  a  beautiful  landscape  and 
bracing  air  are  not  the  alpha  and  omega  of 
rural  living.  Given  the  house,  moreover,  and 
satisfactory  immediate  conditions,  there  are 
other  questions  which  concern  the  relations 
of  the  newcomer  to  his  neighbors.  There  are 
the  natives,  or  permanent  residents,  of  the 
township  in  which  he  has  made  his  summer 
home.  He  has  become  a  local  property 
owner  and  taxpayer.  In  return  for  the  taxes, 
which  it  may  be  well  to  look  to  with  some 
care,  he  has  a  right  to  interest  himself  in  the 
condition  of  the  public  roads  leading,  it  may 
be,  from  the  railway  station  to  his  home  or 
the  community  in  which  he  lives.  In  spite 
of  all  the  good  roads  movement  of  recent 
years,  and  in  spite  also  of  the  money  brought 
to  the  country  by  summer  homemakers,  these 
highways  are  often  allowed  to  sink  into  a 
most  deplorable  condition.  In  some  cases 
adjacent  summer  communities  have  banded 
together  to  persuade  lagging  village  fathers 
of  the  righteousness  of  well-kept  roads  and 
culverts  and  bridges.  There  may  be  conflicts 
also  regarding  water  supply  and  drainage. 
It  is  of  obvious  importance  to  dwell  on 
terms  of  comity  and  amity  with  one's  coun- 
try neighbors,  a  matter  which  involves  re- 
sponsibilities on  both  sides ;  but  it  will  prob- 
ably be  desirable  for  the  visitor  to  have 
some  regular  representative  chosen  from 
among  his  number  who  may  prefer  his 
plaints,  if  plaints  there  be,  and  adjust  any 
issues  which  may  be  brought  forward  by  the 
native  residents. 

This  is  a  step  in  advance  of  our  argument, 
for  it  presupposes  organization,  a  most  im- 
portant feature  of  summer  life,  which  has 
been  touched  upon  only  incidentally.  Very 
likely  the  sites  have  been  purchased  from  a 
land  company  or  possibly  from  a  single  owner, 
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and  in  either  case  the  relations  of  the  in- 
dividual householder  to  the  holder  of  the 
unsold  land  require  specific  definition.  There 
are  instances  of  judicious  paternalism  like 
the  Tuxedo  plan,  where  the  landowner  pro- 
vided all  practical  features  and  left  the  cot- 
tage owners  free  to  enjoy  the  social  phases 
of  their  life;  but  in  many,  and  probably 
most,  of  the  more  modest  summer  settle- 
ments, a  working1  organization  is  called  for 
which  will  very  likely  take  the  form  of  a 
club.  It  may  be  necessary  to  raise  money  for 
water  and  sewerage  systems  by  the  sale  of 
bonds.  The  maintenance  of  roads  and  vari- 
ous practical  and  social  features  of  the  life 
call  for  the  fostering  care  of  various  com- 
mittees of  the  club,  and  little  by  little  a 
form  of  government  is  ordered  which  is  not 
without  its  interest  for  that  vague  person 
known  as  the  student  of  sociology.    On  the 


are  things,  like  others,  which  soon  move 
smoothly  in  well-ordered  grooves,  given  a 
proper  understanding  of  the  problems,  and 
administrative  ability.  But  much  is  to  be 
gained  by  forethought,  and  forethought  de- 
pends upon  some  degree  of  foreknowledge. 
The  sentimental  aspects  of  country  life  are 
constant  factors  in  the  literature  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  house-building  and  gardening  re- 
ceive their  complement  of  attention :  but 
there  are  many  essential  and  practical  fea- 
tures which,  as  a  rule,  are  discussed  only  in 
technical  publications.  Take,  for  example, 
the  matter  of  milk  supply.  There  is  often  a 
general  disposition  to  regard  the  purity  of 
milk  in  the  country  as  a  matter  of  course, 
but  investigation  may  show  antiquated  and 
unwholesome  conditions  at  the  source.  By 
some  degree  of  co-operative  pressure  it  may 
be  possible  to  bring  about  an  adoption  of 


material  side,  there  are  not  only  the  sub- 
jects which  have  been  touched  upon,  but 
also  others,  like  the  possible  construction  of 
a  crematory  for  the  consumption  of  waste, 
the  collection  of  ice  in  winter,  the  winter 
care  of  the  houses,  the  care  of  the  general 
entrances,  and  rules  as  to  the  admission  of 
visitors,  the  question  of  private  and  general 
stables,  of  conveyance  to  the  station,  of  post- 
office,  and  other  facilities.  In  another  field 
there  are  the  subjects  of  church  and  library, 
social  entertainments  and  outdoor  recrea- 
tions. In  short,  a  large  part  of  the  round  of 
daily  life  is  presented  anew  in  the  issues 
which  confront  the  summer  resident. 

But  these  issues  are  not  to  be  taken  too 
seriously.  Their  nature  will  be  explained  in 
the  articles  which  follow  this  introduction, 
and  practical  suggestions  will  be  made  which 
will  tend  to  smooth  the  pathway  of  the  re- 
turning native.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  these 


modern  sanitary  regulations  on  the  part  of 
the  producers — a  consummation  always  to 
be  desired.  Collective  effort  may  exercise 
an  influence  ivpon  the  schedules  of  railroad 
and  steamboat  lines,  and  in  a  variety  of 
ways  a  union  of  interests  in  a  summer  com- 
munity will  make  for  the  comfort  of  the 
residents.  The  building  of  country  homes 
is  a  most  wholesome  sign  of  the  times,  and 
the  aim  of  this  series  of  articles  will  be  to 
smooth  the  pathway  of  the  builder. 

Ripley  Hitchcock. 

II— WILDERNESS  LODGES 

THE  desire  "  to  get  away  by  ourselves," 
or  at  most  with  those  other  selves 
whose  spirits  are  congenial  to  our  own, 
brings  a  constantly  increasing  desire  for 
lodges  in  the  wilderness,  summer  cottages, 
cabins,  or  camps.    Year  after  year  there  is 
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a  greater  demand  for  houses  planned  for 
the  easy  simplicity  of  summer  lif e,  free  from 
many  of  the  usual  household  cares,  from  the 
demands  of  society ;  and  having  at  least  the 
flavor  of  "roughing  it,"  the  little  spice  of 
primitive  life  which  our  jaded  spirits  de- 
mand. 

It  is  not  only  the  men  and  women  of 
wealth  who  desire  this;  the  longing  is  as 
great  with  those  whose  fever  of  toil  brings 
in  only  a  moderate  return.  But  they  have 
not  the  money  to  buy  or  build  a  wilderness 
lodge  where  and  how  they  please,  and  so 
often  imagine  they  cannot  have  the  retreat 
they  long  for.  It  is  to  such,  in  particular, 
that  this  article  is  addressed. 

With  a  large  proportion  of  these  the 
trouble  is  they  do  not  realize  that  building 
a  wilderness  lodge  is  not  necessarily  a  seri- 
ous and  expensive  undertaking.  They  can- 
not get  away  from  the  conventional  idea 
of  a  house  with  a  brick  or  stone  foundation, 
substantial  clapboarded  or  shingled  and 
plastered  walls,  complicated  roofs,  and  plenty 
of  plumbing  :  and  their  ideas  of  a  cheap  in- 
terior generally  are  to  finish  with  matched 
ceiling  stuff,  which  is  often  as  expensive  as 
plaster  and  is  almost  always  ugly. 

To  these  I  write  and  say:  u  Stop  thinking 
and  dream !  "  Imagine  what  it  would  be  if 
you  could  find  an  unused  barn  on  the  spot 
which  you  have  in  your  mind's  eye,  and 
think  how  you  would  be  willing  to  "rough 
it  "  and  five  in  that  barn  for  the  sake  of  liv- 
ing just  there.  Then  begin  to  wonder  if  you 
could  not  build  a  house  for  shelter,  some- 
what as  barns  are  built,  only  with  a  pictur- 
esqueness  and  adaptability  barns  do  not 
often  possess.  A  long  experience  of  plan- 
ning modified  and  picturesque  barns  for 
summer  retreats  has  shown  me  that  people 
can  be  very  happy  and  comfortable  in  them. 

It  is  taken  for  granted  that  you  know 
where  you  find  most  rest  to  your  soul,  the 
spot  which  has  in  it  most  of  delightful  re- 
moteness or  convenient  nearness ;  and,  know- 
ing this,  one  of  the  first  things  to  do  is  to 
find  the  most  convenient  material  to  build 
with  in  that  spot.  There  is  no  use  wanting 
to  build  a  log  cabin  on  the  sea  shore,  and 
indeed,  log  building  being  almost  a  lost  art, 
none  but  the  wealthy  can  think  of  building 
with  logs  except  in  some  special  backwoods 
places.  And  a  rough  stone  hut  is  not  inex- 
pensive where  there  is  no  stone,  though  it 
may  be  where  there  is.  You  must  "  take  of 
that  which  lieth  nearest"  if  you  want  to 


get  something  which  is  both  charming  and 
cheap. 

I  once  planned  a  summer  cabin  for  a  man 
whose  stock  in  hand  toward  that  end  was 
forty  telegraph  poles,  which  he  had  bought 
at  a  bargain.  We  used  those  poles  for  the 
house  posts  and  studs,  making  the  skeleton 
of  the  house  on  the  outside,  and  the  wall 
covering  inside  of  it.  We  took  the  straight- 
est  of  them  for  beams  for  the  second  floor, 
and  they  formed  the  veranda  plates  and 
posts  and  the  dormer  posts,  sticking  up  be- 
yond the  roofs  in  an  irregular  fashion,  mak- 
ing altogether  one  of  the  quaintest,  oddest, 
and  most  picturesque  cabins  imaginable. 
Those  forty  posts  saved  him  most  of  his 
timber  bill. 

It  is  adaptability  of  mind  which  enables 
a  man  to  build  an  inexpensive  house  which 
shall  still  have  a  distinctive  quality.  I  know 
of  a  mantel  which  was  once  built  in  a  quaint, 
rough  living  room  out  of  .  old  weather- 
stained,  lichen-covered  boards  from  the  fence 
of  a  farm -lane  near.  The  farmer  was  glad 
to  exchange  them  for  new,  rough  fence- 
boards,  so  the  new  boards  and  the  putting  up 
of  the  mantel  were  all  the  expense.  Pilas- 
ters, shelf,  facia,  and  a  high  back  almost  to 
the  ceiling,  all  were  made  of  these  greened 
gray  boards,  with  rustic  brackets  to  the 
shelf  and  a  lichened,  twisted  bough  nailed 
across  over  the  top  on  the  back.  It  was 
unique  and  charming,  and  covered  the  very 
poor  stone,  which  was  the  only  thing  avail- 
able for  the  fireplace  breast.  Only  a  suffi- 
cient border  of  the  stone  showed.  It  was  a 
much  better  thing  than  a  cheap  brick  or 
poor  stone  front  would  have  been.  And  it 
showed  what  could  be  done  with  the  things 
at  hand.  % 

Now,  to  commence  at  the  beginning  of  the 
cheap  wilderness  lodge,  your  foundation  must 
be  of  posts  nine  times  out  of  ten.  If  you 
will  look  around  at  the  cheap  farmhouses 
in  the  neighborhood  you  will  find  these  are 
half  the  time  built  on  wood  posts,  and  they 
stand  many  years.  Wood  posts  will  last 
your  time  in  this  special  wilderness  most 
likely.  Sometimes,  when  stone  is  lying  on 
the  ground  in  plenty,  you  can  have  rough 
piers  of  stone  at  the  bearing  points  if  you 
can  get  a  mason  who  can  build  them.  But 
that  is  a  large  "  if,"  and  posts  will  do.  You 
or  your  girls  and  boys  can  pick  up  the  stone 
and  fill  it  in  between  and  around  the  posts 
after  the  house  is  done,  without  mortar,  and 
thus  seem  to  have  a  stone  foundation  and 
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really  add  to  the  warmth  and  substantiabil- 
ity  of  the  house.  In  some  parts  of  the  coun- 
try stone  foundations  are  laid  dry,  like  stone 
field  fences. 

" But  the  cellar ? ''  you  say.  "There  is  no 
cellar."  A  cellar  is  not  a  necessity.  Thou- 
sands of  people  live  very  comfortably  with- 
out one  all  the  year  round.  A  box  or  shed 
for  wood  or  coal,  a  pantry  with  thickly  lined 
walls,  and  a  refrigerator  answer  all  the  pur- 
poses. Or  you  can  make  a  "hole  in  the 
ground"  with  a  trap  door  and  ladder  steps 
down  into  it  if  you  feel  that  such  a  place  is 
a  necessity  to  you.  If  you  can  have  such  a 
hole  near  a  spring,  that  is  good,  or  if  you 
have  a  well  you  can  hang  things  down  it. 
But  a  :^llar  in  a  wilderness  lodge?  Oh,  no! 

The  chimneys  of  a 
cheap  house  are  the 
point  of  worst  trial. 
For  the  kitchen  stove, 
if  it  is  a  wood  or  coal 
stove,  a  hole  through 
the  roof  or  wall  is 
generally  sufficient. 
But  you  want  a  fire- 
place: a  lodge  with- 
out a  fireplace  is 
almost  as  bad  as  one 
without  a  wilderness. 
And  one  can  gener- 
ally be  managed. 
Where  stone  is  scarce 
and  brick  distan 
there  are  places  where 
bricks  cost  from  six 
to  ten  cents  each  by 
the  time  they  are 
hauled  to  the  spot — 
I  have  known  fire- 
places to  be  set  on  two-inch  board  plat- 
forms which  rested  on  stout  tree  trunks  set 
close  together,  or  eight-inch  posts.  The 
fireplace  itself  was  made  of  concrete,  small 
stones,  and  cement  poured  into  a  rough  box 
mold  which  was  taken  off  when  the  con- 
crete was  set.  It  could  be  made  of  stone 
unsuitable  for  face  work  covered  with  this 
concrete,  with  a  border  of  cobbles  or  some 
water-washed  stones  set  in.  At  the  shore 
it  could  have  a  border  of  conch  or  some 
such  large  shells  set  around.  Or  a  few  bricks 
for  border  with  a  cement  face  look  well. 
In  fact,  by  the  determined  mind  a  fireplace 
can  always  be  worked  out  somehow,  and 
when  you  have  built  one  for  a  comparatively 
few  dollars  where  it  seemed  at  first  a  mad 


extravagance,  you  have  the  triumph  of  the 
inventor. 

In  few  places  is  the  building  of  stone 
chimneys  understood.  Country  masons  do 
not  like  to  build  them,  even  if  the  stone  to 
be  had  is  suitable.  They  will  argue  you  into 
nervous  prostration  about  them.  And  a 
narrow  brick  chimney  is  ugly  and  in  some 
places  very  expensive.  As  a  general  thing 
brick  is  the  thing  to  use,  but  not  for  an  out- 
side chimney.  "Where  either  stone  or  brick 
are  hard  to  get,  or  where  a  cheaper  form  is 
desired,  there  is  a  type  of  chimney  which 
can  be  built  of  six-inch  glazed  terra-cotta 
pipe,  cemented  together  and  braced  in  a 
wood  shaft,  which  is  really  very  good  and 
is  very  very  cheap.  I  have  planned  these  to 
emerge  from  the  roof 
with  a  terra-cotta 
chimney  top  con- 
cealed in  a  wide  shaft 
of  wood  shingled  on 
the  sides,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  the  real 
chimney  and  a  very 
pretty  one  too.  You 
will  remember  in  how 
many  country  farm- 
houses the  pipe  from 
the  sitting-room  stove 
is  carried  up  through 
the  room  above,  en- 
P_  tirely  unprotected  ex- 
cept for  a  tin  ring  at 
the  flooi*,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  heating  the 
room  above;  and  has 
no  chimney  till  it 
reaches  the  roof, 
where  it  may  have  a 
clay  chimney  top,  or  a  brick  one  built  on 
a  frame  braced  to  the  roof  timbers. 

Now  for  the  walls.  Of  course  stone  walls, 
brick  walls,  thick  sheathed  and  lined  frame 
walls  are  the  best.  But  other  walls  answer 
the  purpose  very  well  for  a  wilderness  lodge. 
A  barn,  you  know,  is  a  fairly  tight  place. 
A  wall  of  barn  boards  prettily  stained  makes 
a  very  good  covering  for  a  wilderness  lodge. 
Rough  boards  set  close  together  with  inch- 
wide  stripping  pieces  laid  over  the  cracks, 
or  joints,  also  keep  out  rain  and  a  good  deal 
of  wind.  I  know  of  an  artist  and  his  wife 
who  lived  in  a  cottage  of  this  kind  on  the 
New  England  coast  all  winter,  to  get  winter 
surf  effects.  It  was  cold,  but  they  could  en- 
dure it  with  blankets  and  rug's  on  the  walls. 
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Of  course  you  do  not  want  to  have  to 
cover  your  walls  with  blankets  and  rugs: 
but  there  is  one  thing  you  can  cover  these 
cheap  walls  with,  and  that  is  paper.  Not 
wall  paper,  and  not  newspapers,  though  I 
heard  of  a  living  room  which  was  lined  with 
pictures  from  the  illustrated  papers  pasted 
on  heavy  manilla  paper  which  was  nailed 
to  the  studding.  But  I  refer  to  building 
paper,  which  comes  just  for  lining  walls, 
though  generally  on  the  outside.  I  have 
designed  numbers  of  summer  cottages  and 
cabins  which  are  lined  inside  with  red  rope 
roofing  or  building  paper,  which  with  brown 
or  dark  green  or  black  oak  stain  on  the 
woodwork  looks  fine.  It  is  tight  and  warm, 
too.  Building  papers  come  nowadays  in 
grays,  dull  reds  (and  bright  ones),  some  dull 
blue  shades,  and  also  in  yellowish  tones. 
They  are  very  cheap,  and  their  effects  are 
excellent.  A  whole  house  can  be  lined  with 
these  in  excellent  color  schemes  combined 
with  cheap  staining,  I  know  of  a  house 
being  built  now  in  which  the  living-room 
will  have  the  dull  red  rope  paper  between 
the  posts,  and,  below,  a  wainscot  four  feet 
high  of  wide  boards  stained  a,  dark  forest 
green,  with  all  the  other  woodwork  in  the 
room  of  the  same  shade.  On  the  second 
floor  the  rooms  are  lined  with  a  gray  paper 
with  the  woodwork  of  a  chestnut  brown. 
The  paper  is  nailed  to  the  four-inch  stud- 
ding posts  and  the  joint  covered  with  a  nos- 
ing strip  one-inch  wide,  which  is  stained  and 
thus  forms  a  panel.  The  paper  can  be  set 
between  the  posts  and  the  posts  themselves 
form  the  panel.  In  this  case  the  tie  pieces 
holding  the  posts  form  the  top  of  the  wains- 
cot and  a  picture  or  plate  rail  near  the  top. 

Walls,  of  course,  do  not  have  to  be  like 
this  for  any  but  very  cheap  houses.  The 
inside  finish  is  a  good  one  for  any  but  plas- 
tered houses.  But  siding  or  clapboards  may 
be  used  for  the  walls  where  more  money  can 
be  spent,  with  the  rough  side  out  for  staining 
and  the  planed  inside  for  room  finish.  A 
wainscot  may  be  put  inside  of  wide  matched 
boards  or  wide  plain  boards  stained,  or  con- 
trived in  any  of  the  half-dozen  ways  of  put- 
ting up  a  cheap  but  artistic  paneled  wain- 
scot. Sometimes  they  are  covered  with  bark, 
sometimes  with  shingles.  I  do  not  admire 
or  recommend  shingled  wainscots,  however. 
And  it  is  always  to  be  remembered  in  re- 
gard to  shingles  that  each  has  to  have  two 
nails  driven  in  it  by  a  man  who  must  match 
them  up  properly,  and  who  costs  from  two 


dollars  a  day  up — and  the  less  he  costs  the 
less  he  hurries. 

We  have  now  reached  the  roof,  and  the 
roof  must  be  tight.  That  is  an  absolute  ne- 
cessity. Ninety-nine  times  out  of  a  hundred 
the  roof  is  shingled,  even  if  to  shingle  it 
takes  a  large  proportion  of  the  cost  of 
the  lodge.  But  there  are  other  ways  to 
do  it  where  extreme  economy  is  necessary. 
The  roof  may  be  sheathed  with  rough 
sheathing  and  then  covered  with  lapped 
boards  in  the  manner  of  shingles.  If  these 
are  well-seasoned  boards  they  will  last 
quite  a  little  while  without  warping.  Again, 
it  may  be  covered  with  sheathing,  and  over 
this  have  red  rope  or  other  heavy  roofing 
paper  on  which  are  laid  cleats,  and  on  the 
cleats  rough  boards  may  be  laid  up  and 
down  with  stripping  over  their  joints.  This 
leaves  a  little  air  space  between  the  paper 
and  the  top  boards,  which  enables  them  to 
dry  out  quickly. 

Or,  the  red  rope  roofing  paper  may  be 
laid  over  tightly  laid  sheathing,  and  if 
painted  will  last  a  number  of  years.  Farm 
outbuildings  and  even  factories  are  often 
roofed  in  this  way,  and  the  red  roofing  is 
not  ugly.  This  is  a  very  cheap  way.  A  tin 
roof,  which  is  generally  the  cheap  roof  par 
excellence,  is  not  suitable  for  a  wilderness 
lodge.  It  has  nothing  picturesque  about  it, 
except  that  sometimes,  on  an  unbroken 
roof  over  a  low  bungalow,  in  which  the 
roof  forms  a  loft  over  the  rooms  below, 
you  may  put  it  on,  painting  the  roof  in 
gay  awning  stripes,  which  give  a  summery, 
bright  effect  to  a  gay  little  bungalow.  But 
it  can  only  be  used  this  way. 

The  more  simple  the  roof  the  better  for  a 
cheap  house,  both  on  account  of  its  being 
more  inexpensive  and  because  an  indifferent 
carpenter  can  carry  it  out  better.  A  com- 
plicated roof  takes  a  good  man,  and  these 
are  scarce  in  the  country  and  command 
their  price.  Also,  they  are  proud,  haughty, 
and  obstinate. 

Simplicity  and  good  proportion  of  line 
are  what  make  a  good  roof,  and  a  simple 
roof  with  wide  eaves  looks  well.  As  an  ex- 
ample of  this,  take  the  Swiss  chalet,  which 
always  looks  picturesque.  Always  have  the 
eaves  deep.  To  build  them  so  is  an  agony 
to  most  country  carpenters,  who  like  to 
"snub"  off  the  overhang  as  near  the  house 
as  possible,  but  the  effect  of  this  is  always 
ruinous.    ■ 

The  illustrations  given  are  of   an  inex- 
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pensive  wilderness 
lodge  of  a  very 
simple  shape,  but 
cpiite  quaint  and 
unusual,  with  a 
living  room  with 
large  stone  fire- 
place, and  a  pretty 
latticed  staircase 
starting  from  the 
platform  which 
runs  across  that 
side  of  the  room. 
Its  beams  are  open. 
There  are  a  bed- 
room and  a  kitchen  on  the  first  floor,  and 
a  pantry.  On  the  second  floor  are  two 
large,  rough  bedrooms,  of  which  three  of 


moderate  size 
might  be  built. 
This  house  is 
stained  forest- 
green  outside  and 
inside,  and  silver 
birch  is  used  for 
the  posts  and  trim 
outside,  and  for 
the  trini  inside, 
with  some  gray 
stain  and  white 
paint,  so  the  ef- 
fect is  of  green 
and  silver,  a  white 
birch  lodge  in  its  natural  coloring.  It  is  very 
charming  and  very  cheap,  as  it  is  a  house 
which  can  be  built  with  barn  boards. 

E.  E.  Holmcin. 
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By  ED.   MOTT 


ILLUSTRATED   BY  J.    M.   GLEESON 


IN  THE  early  spring  the  alert  and  experi- 
enced woodsman,  learned  in  the  signs 
of  the  forest,  and  roaming  on  the  out- 
look for  them,  will  presently  see  certain 
etchings  on  tree  trunks  here  and  there, 
where  the  woods  are  deep,  or  tangled  covert 
near — etchings  that  have  penetrated  the 
bark  and  sunk  into  the  solid  timber  itself, 
with  ragged  splinters  fretting  their  erratic 
edges — and  in  them  he  will  read,  as  plainly 
as  if  it  were  printed  there  in  living  letters, 
that  bruin  is  awake  and  abroad,  and  is  post- 
ing the  fact  boldly  as  he  walks.  He  may  or 
he  may  not  have  been  asleep  all  winter,  this 
odd  creature,  the  shaggy,  shambling  black 
bear ;  although,  referring  to  this  bear's  hiber- 
nating habit,  the  bookwise  naturalist,  study- 
ing in  the  howling  wilderness  of  his  closet 
the  ways  of  beasts  and  birds  and  creeping 
things  that  hide  their  mysteries  far  from 
the  common  haunts  of  men,  solemnly  settles 
it  for  us  that  the  bear's  "  Mbernaeulum  is  a 
hollow  scratched  out  under  a  fallen  tree," 
and  that  "to  this  it  (the  bear)  retires  at  the 


beginning  of  winter,  *  *  *  awaking  in 
the  spring;"  as  if  it  were  established  by 
arbitrary  law  what  time  bruin  should  forego 
his  restless  prowling  after  things  to  eat,  and 
betake  him  forthwith  unto  his  winter  som- 
nolence, and  with  what  sort  of  dormitory 
he  should  provide  himself  that  the  law 
might  in  no  particular  be  transgressed! 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  every  woodsman 
knows  who  has  brought  intelligent  observa- 
tion into  the  life  he  leads  where  nature's 
wild  creatures  have  their  homes,  the  black 
bear  is  ruled  by  its  stomach  more  than  by 
its  head  in  the  matter  of  the  time  it  may 
select  to  turn  in  for  the  winter :  and  when  it 
does  turn  in,  it  does  not  confine  its  retreat 
to  a  hollow  scratched  out  under  a  fallen 
tree.  It  will  snugly  stow  itself  away  in  a 
hollow  log  or  tree,  in  a  hole  in  the  rocks, 
among  the  tangled  growth  of  a  bunch  of 
laurels,  as  well  as  beneath  the  roots  or  trunk 
of  a  fallen  tree.  And  it  will  on  occasion 
give  striking  illustrations  of  its  oddity  and 
its  almost  human  intelligence  by  fashioning 
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or  selecting  for  itself  most  unusual  winter- 
ing places. 

Thus,  one  day  in  November,  Leroy  Lyman, 
a  noted  hunter  and  woodsman  of  northwest- 
ern Pennsylvania,  came  to  a  great  mound 
of  dead  leaves  in  the  woods,  and  it  was 
evident  that  the  leaves  of  which  it  was 
formed  had  been  gathered  from  the  ground 
where  they  had  fallen  from  the  trees  for  a 
wide  space  around.  Lyman  was  wise  in 
woodcraft,  but  this  great  tumulus  of  dead 
leaves  puzzled  him.  Projecting  a  lusty  kick 
against  it  with  intent  to  scatter  the  leaves, 
he  was  amazed  to  see  the  mound  rise  to  a 
still  greater  height,  and  then  collapse  as  a 
big  bear  shuffled  away  into  the  nearby 
thicket.  The  bear,  having  resolved  upon 
its  winter  sleep,  had  gathered  the  leaves, 
and  in  some  mysterious  way  covered  itself 
with  them  completely,  so  that  it  lay  en- 
sconced beneath  the  warm  envelopment  as 
snugly  as  a  caterpillar  in  its  silken  coccoon. 

It  is  of  record  in  another  well-known 
family  of  the  Pennsylvania  backwoods  — 
the  Seth  Nelsons,  of  the  Sinnemahoning 
headwaters — that  one  tune  when  the  fam- 
ily pig  had  waxed  fat,  late  in  the  fall,  and 
the  day  for  its  killing  was  set,  and  its  out- 
come counted  on  largely  for  providing 
variety  to  the  Nelson  larder,  it  happened 
that  the  pen  was  bereft  of  the  pig  over 
night,  and  the  evidence  was  against  all 
doubt  that  a  bear  had  done  the  deed.  The 
barrel  that  had  been  obtained  for  packing 
down  the  pork  of  that  pig  being  then  of  no 
use  to  the  family,  and  as  pork  barrels  were 
scarce  and  worth  money,  a  neighbor,  whose 


pig  still  held  safe  tenure  of  its  sty,  agreed 
to  purchase  the  Nelson  barrel  at  a  good 
figure ;  but  the  morning  he  went-  to  carry  it 
away  from  Nelson's,  behold!  the  barrel  was 
gone!  No  trace  of  it  could  be  found,  and 
the  mystery  of  its  taking  off  might  have  re- 
mained unsolved  to  this  day,  if  a  month  or 
so  later  a  Nelson,  prompted  by  a  desire  to 
trap  a  wildcat,  had  not  tramped  to  the 
swamp  by  an  unusual  course.  Snow  had 
newly  fallen  to  the  depth  of  several  inches. 
At  the  end  of  the  swamp,  one  end  close 
against  a  thick  laurel  bush,  Nelson  saw  a 
hummock  of  snow  of  such  peculiar  shape 
that  he  began  to  scrape  the  top  of  it  away 
with  his  trap.  Then  he  heard  a  great 
scrambling  beneath  the  snow;  the  hum- 
mock rolled  over,  and  out  of  it  emerged  a 
bear,  which,  without  turning  to  see  what  it 
was  that  had  disturbed  it  in  its  nap,  disap- 
peared, with  a  great  crashing  of  bushes, 
into  the  swamp.  And  there,  naked  of  its 
covering  of  snow,  lay  a  barrel  which  Nel- 
son instantly  recognized  as  the  family's, 
missing  pork  barrel !  It  may  do  for  people 
who  know  only  the  black  bear  of  the  books 
to  believe  that  the  barrel  was  not  stolen  by 
that  real  bear  of  the  woods,  rolled  by  it  to 
the  lam-el  patch,  and  fitted  up  as  the  coziest 
kind  of  winter  quarters,  all  with  premedita- 
tion and  design;  but  let  them  not  put  that 
belief  in  words  before  any  member  of  the 
Nelson  family,  or  other  dweller  about  the 
Sinnemahoning  headwaters,  unless  they  are 
prepared  for  protest  known  only  to  the 
strenuous  life. 

So  the  black  bear  recognizes  no  law  that 
fixes  the  scratched-out  hollow  under  a  fallen 
tree  as  the  place  where  it  shall  pass  the 
days  or  weeks  or  months  of  its  winter 
sleep;  for  it  chooses  according  to  its  con- 
venience or  liking,  and  seldom  unwisely. 
Nor  does  it  retire  to  its  Jdbernaculum  at  the 
beginning  of  winter.  If  the  fall  shack  is 
plentiful  in  the  woods — beachnuts,  acorns, 
chestnuts,  and  other  mast — and  the  snow 
keeps  off,  bruin  will  forage  far  into  the 
winter,  for  his  god  is  his  belly.  Because  of 
that  his  end  is  often  destruction,  for  the 
hunter  and  the  trapper  know  that  at  such 
times  he  is  fat  and  well  furred,  and  they 
waylay  him  with  guns  and  many  a  snare. 
But,  if  the  shack  is  scant,  the  bear  will  be- 
gin often  as  early  as  October  to  seek  a  win- 
tering place,  and  no  matter  how  abundant 
the  forage  may  be,  the  first  snow  that  comes 
and  covers  it  will  send  him  shambling  away 
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to  the  nearest  refuge,  where  he  rolls  himself 
up  and  goes  to  sleep.  This  the  rude  and  un- 
taught woodsman  calls  "holing up."  And  the 
inclination  and  habit  of  the  bear  is  to  be 
solitary  in  his  retreat.  To  find  more  than 
one  bear  in  such  winter  quarters  is  rare, 
and  never  a  grown  male  and  female  are 
found  together,  as  all  backwoods  authority 
agrees. 

It  happens  sometimes  that  bears  over- 
taken by  a  sudden  heavy  fall  of  snow  will 
seek  hasty  refuge  at  the  first  convenient 
retreat,  and  several  may  lodge  in  company 
there.  Gill  Shafer  and  James  Hazen,  two 
hunters  in  the  Blooming  Grove  district  of 
the  Pike  County,  Pa.,  wilderness,  discovered 
the  track  of  a  bear  in  a  deep  snow  that  had 
come  with  little  warning  of  its  beginning. 
They  followed  the  trail,  which  led  them  to 
a  considerable  opening  in  the  rocks,  into 
which  fresh  tracks  showed  that  other  bears 
had  entered.  The  mouth  of  the  opening 
was  closed  with  hemlock  boughs  that  the 
bears  themselves  had  plainly  broken  off  and 
piled  there.  The  hunters  smoked  five  bears 
from  the  cave,  two  full-grown  and  three 
yearlings,  and  killed  them  all.  There  was 
no  female  among  them. 

She-bears  have  occasionally  been  routed 
from  winter  quarters  and  killed,  or  killed 
while  foraging  before  retiring  for  the  winter; 
but  such  instances  are  rare,  and  no  bear 
hunter  of  the  many  I  have  at  various  times 
and  in  widely  separated  localities  inter- 
rogated on  the  subject  knew  of  a  single  in- 
stance where  a  she-bear  thus  killed  was 
gravid.  One  old  hunter  knew  of  a  gravid 
bear  having  been  found  dead  in  the  woods 
of  McKean  County,  Pa. ;  but  how  she  met 
her  death  was  not  known.  Mystery  sur- 
rounds the  gravid  she-bear, 
never  among  the  late  foragers 
for  food,  never  among  the 
bears  that  hunters,  lumber- 
men, and  others  disturb  from 
winter  sleep.  Whether 
she  steals  away  to  in- 
accessible 
fastnesses 
to  be 
alone  and 
unknown 
in  the 
bringing 
forth  of 
her  off- 
spring, or 


whether  she  refuses  to  fly  from  her  retreat 
when  disturbed,  is  not  positively  known — 
presumably  the  latter,  for  she  has  been  seen 
coming  forth  in  the  spring  from  quarters 
neither  difficult  of  approach  nor  of  unusual 
isolation,  her  fluffy,  coal-black  cubs,  no  big- 
ger than  puppies,  at  her  heels. 

It  may  be,  as  the  books  assure  us,  that 
the  black  bear  will  not  of  its  own  accord 
wake  up  and  come  out  after  going  into 
winter  quarters,  but  will  sleep  until  spring 
unless  disturbed  by  the  woodsman.  Exper- 
ienced bear  hunters  admit  that  the  bear 
will  resume  its  sleeping  the  moment  it  has 
escaped  the  danger  threatened  by  the  tres- 
passer upon  its  rest,  if  escape  it  may; 
but  that  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule 
every  backwoodsman  knows.  My  old  forest 
friend,  Noah  Parker,  late  of  Gardeau,  in 
the  Sinnemahoning  country,  but  now  camp- 
ing on  the  happy  hunting  grounds,  was 
wont  to  revel  in  the  tale  that  went  to  illus- 
trate a  memorable  exception  to  the  rule.  It 
was  of  an  innocent,  good-hearted  old  gentle- 
man, city-born  and  bred,  who  spent  much 
of  his  time  in  that  corner  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania wild  wood.  He  was  wise  in  the  tech- 
nicalities of  natural  history,  and  scoffed  at 
the  rude  lore  of  the  woodsmen,  learned 
though  it  was  at  first  hand  from  the  life 
and  habit  of  the  speechless  things  about 
him — from  the  infallible  pages  of  nature's 
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own  book.  One  winter  this  bookwise  ancient 
was  passing-  a  few  days  with  Parker.  The 
whiter  was  an  open  one,  bnt  cold.  He  was 
there  when  Candlemas  Day  came  round, 
and  rightly  rebuked  the  native  belief  in  the 
old-time,  familiar  superstition  that  bears 
always  wake  up  and  come  out  that  day  to 
forecast  the  weather.  Then  he  talked  learn- 
edly about  the  impossibility  of  bears  leaving 
their  dens  in  midwinter,  because  they  were 
in  a  state  of  coma,  which  only  the  natural 
course  of  the  season  could  change  to  one  of 
activity  and  life. 

The  old  gentleman  went  for  a  walk  in  the 
wintry  woods  that  day.  He  wandered  a 
mile  or  more,  and  sat  down  upon  a  rock  to 
rest.  While  sitting  there  he  heard  a  noise, 
and  looking  in  the  direction  of  the  sound 
he  saw  a  big  bear  standing  not  a  dozen 
yards  away,  on  the  opposite  side  of  a  gulley, 
into  which  it  seemed  to  be  on  the  spur  of 
descending,  evidently  unaware  of  the  pres- 
ence of  the  man  just  below.  The  startled 
student  of  nature  by  rote  quickly  rose  to  his 
feet,  and  the  bear  turned  and  hurried  away 
into  the  woods.  The  sudden  appearance 
of  the  bear — which,  according  to  the  rule 
of  book,  should  at  that  moment  have  been 
sleeping  soundly  in  a  hollow  scraped  out 
under  a  fallen  tree — had  disturbed  the  stu- 
dent's meditations  so  rudely  that  he  turned 
to  leave  the  spot.  He  had  gone  but  a  few 
paces  when  he  was  confronted  by  a  second 
bear  that  came  swaggering  around  the  end 
of  a  big  log  just  ahead  of  him.  Although 
this  second  bear  was  fully  as  much  fright- 
ened by   this  unexpected   meeting  as   the 


man  was,  and  instantly  shuffled  away  with 
all  possible  speed,  the  student  of  nature 
turned  in  the  opposite  direction  and  fled 
until  he  reached  the  head  of  the  gulley, 
from  which  he  took  a  roundabout  way  back 
home,  where  he  arrived  hatless  and  breath- 
less. He  made  no  explanation  of  his  abrupt 
and  demoralized  arrival,  except  to  say  that 
he  was  convinced  that  bears  did  wake  up 
and  go  forth  on  Candlemas  Day.  And 
perhaps  no  one  would  ever  have  known  the 
story  of  the  way  the  old  gentleman  was  con- 
verted to  that  belief  but  for  the  fact  that 
Noah  Parker  was  out  looking  over  his 
marten  traps  that  day,  and  was  standing 
behind  a  tree  not  twenty  yards  away  from 
the  spot  where  the  two  bears  appeared  to 
his  friend,  and  saw  the  whole  proceeding. 
He  not  only  saw  it,  but  hurried  home,  got 
his  dog  and  his  rifle,  followed  the  trail  of 
the  biggest  of  the  two  bears,  and  killed  it  be- 
fore night.  Just  why  they  should  have  come 
out  that  day  and  shattered  the  faith  of  that 
good  old  man  in  the  book  theory  of  bears, 
of  course  no  one  can  say ;  but  it  was  a  great 
feather  in  the  caj)  of  the  believer  in  the 
Candlemas  superstition,  and  is  one  demon- 
stration of  the  truth  of  the  handy  and  com- 
prehensive backwoods  saying:  "Bears  is 
queer."  But  this  fact  is  demonstrated  and 
emphasized  in  moi-e  ways  than  one  by  these 
same  hibernating  habits  of  the  bear. 

And  in  nothing  is  the  bear  so  queer  as  in 
his  awakening — taking  the  male  as  a  first 
illustration.  It  may  be  that  he  has  been 
asleep  all  winter.  When  he  sought  his  winter 
quarters,  as  all  backwoods  authority  will 
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attest  —  and  as  the 
books  admit  —  he 
was  seemingly  as 
fat  as  any  living 
creature  could 
be.  "  It  awakes 
in  the  spring," 
the  book  wise  nat- 
uralist avers,  refer 
ring  to  the  bear,  "  at 
which  time  it  has  lost! 
most  of  its  fat,"  and  the 
impression  is  generally 
abroad,  among  most  people 
who  have  ever  thought  much  on 
the  subject,  that  when  he  comes 
out  of  his  dormitory  after  his 
long  winter  sleep,  having  had  noth- 
ing to  eat  for  perhap 
months,  the  black  bear  is  lean  and  | 
scraggly,  and  of  a  generally  used-  <\j 
up  appearance.  Again  on  the  best <^a 
of  backwoods  authority,  among  ^ 
which  is  that  of  Henry  Braith- 
waite,  of  Fredericton,  N 
who  has  trapped  and  hunted 
bears,  and  studied  their  na- 
ture and  habits  in  their  \ 
haunts  all  his  life,  instead 
of  bruin's  being  thin  and 
scraggly  when  he  wakes, 
he  is  just  the  opposite 
of  that.  Fat  as  he  was  when  he  went  to  sleep, 
"  he  is  really  fatter,"  says  Woodsman  Braith- 
waite,  "  when  he  wakes  in  the  spring,  being 
from  twenty  to  fifty  pounds  heavier."  And 
then  the  "  queerness  "  of  the  bear  predomin- 
ates again,  not  so  much  in  the  fact  that  he 
has  gained  greatly  in  weight  during  months 
of  fasting,  but  because  the  moment  he  begins 
to  satisfy  the  hunger  that  must  follow  his 
spring  awakening  and  starts  in  to  eat,  he 
begins  to  lose  flesh !  And  he  continues  to 
lose  flesh,  and  loses  it  so  rapidly  that  within 
a  week  every  pound  of  surplus  avoirdupois 
has  dropped  away  from  him.  Thus  the  fa- 
miliar backwoods  saying  :  "  If  you  are  after 
bears  for  their  grease,  kill  'em  either  when 
they  are  holing  up  in  the  winter  or  the 
minute  they  come  out  in  the  spring." 

The  black  bear  is  a  ravenous  feeder,  and 
his  love  for  pork  and  mutton  is  proverbial — 
a  taste  that  leads  him  often  into  trouble. 
Naturally,  then,  with  the  appetite  that  he 
finds  himself  assailed  with  when  he  wakes, 
one  would  suppose  he  would  lose  no  moment 
of  time  in  seeking  the  nearest  pigsty  or 


sheep  pasture  on  a  quick  errand 
of  appeasement.  The  books  do 
not  say  he  does  not,  but  he  does 
not — so  "queer"  is  this  great 
hulking  beast.    In  the  quaint 
but    truthful    language   of   a 
(    typical    Hemlock  Belt    back- 
-  /    woodsman,  who  knows  bears, 
/^  as  he    terms    it,     "  from    the 
ground    up,"    bruin    "  knows 
that   stomach   o'    his  'n    ain't 
/  wound  up  for  digestin'  pig  an1 
;  sheep  jest  yet,  an'  so  he  takes 
;',thmgs    slow   an'  easy   till    he 
'  gits  to  the  soft  edges  o'  some 
swamp  or  other,   or  to    the 
/  ffffl''  f/'      nighest  brook,  where  the 
mwTTJ/i/-'    new  wa,ter  plants    and 
'  young  birch  an'  sassy - 
f  frax  shoots  is  jest  bud- 
4  din'.  An'  he  goes 

,  for   'em    by   the 

peck,  keepin'  his 
eye  peeled  for 
frogs  that  he  is 
apt  to  dig  up  to- 
ward daylight,  as 
he  tramps  around 
in  the  mud.  An' 
while  he  is  for- 
agin'  along  the 
creek  edges  he 
don't  let  any  trout  or  brook  sucker  that 
comes  along  go  any  further  than  the  reach 
of  his  big  and  sure  paw.  That's  the  way 
the  bear  fills  up  for  a  week  or  so,  and 
though  the  feedin'  is  as  fattenin'  as  butter- 
milk he  keeps  right  on  gittin'  thin.  Then  he 
has  got  himself  in  shape  for  business,  and 
if  there  's  any  pork  or  mutton  layin'  handy 
by,  the  chances  are  that  it  won't  be  long 
before  he  '11  sample  it." 

The  tracks  of  the  bear  in  the  swamp 
edges  and  along  the  creek  borders  are 
among  other  signs  by  which  the  woodsman 
knows  that  bruin  has  waked  and  is  abroad ; 
but  his  etchings  on  the  tree  trunks  are 
made  even  before  he  starts  for  food.  Just 
why  the  bear  thus  publicly  assures  whoever 
may  be  able  to  recognize  his  marks  that  he 
has  resumed  business  in  the  woods — and  it 
is  always  the  male  bear  that  does  it — is  not 
exactly  clear  even  to  the  woodsman  wisest 
in  bear  lore.  The  marks  are  ordinarily  from 
six  to  eight  feet  from  the  ground.  Some- 
times there  will  be  two  or  three  groups  of 
them,  one  above  another — two,  three,  per- 
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haps  four  inches  apart. 
From  this  some  old  woods- 
men have  constructed  a 
theory  that  the  marking  is 
evidence  of  a  friendly  com- 
petition among-  bears  to  try 
which  one  can  leave  the  impress  of  his  claws 
highest  upon  the  bark.  Others  reject  this 
theory  of  competitive  tree  scratching  and 
declare  that  the  marks  made  thus  by  bears 
are  measuring  marks ;  that  just  before  a  bear 
goes  into  his  den  for  the  winter  he  lifts  him- 
self at  full  length  against  a  tree,  standing  on 
his  hind  feet,  and  scratches  with  his  claws  as 
high  up  on  the  trunk  as  he  can  reach,  and  that 
when  he  wakes  and  comes  out  in  the  spring 
the  first  thing  he  does  is  to  go  to  that  tree 
and  measure  his  height  again  in  the  same 
manner,  to  discover  whether  he  has  grown 
any  during  his  protracted  sleep.  Either  one 
of  these  may  be  the  true  explanation  of  the 
phenomenon.  The  black  bear  is  quite  capable 
of  even  stranger  things.  But  whatever  the 
true  explanation  may  be,  the  presence  of 


those  nervous  slashings  in  the  woods  is  in- 
dubitable evidence  that  spring  is  come. 

The  male  bear  leaves  his  den,  ordinarily, 
before  the  female  appears  with  her  cub,  or 
cubs,  as  the  case  may  be,  for  she  may  have 
only  one,  and  she  may  have  four.  Usually 
her  family  is  two.  Born  in  February  or 
early  March,  and  then  no  larger  than  rats 
and  blind  as  moles,  when  the  mother  bear 
leads  them  forth,  along  in  April,  they  have 
grown  as  big  as  month-old  Newfoundland 
puppies.  Naturally,  the  old  bear  is  hungry. 
The  little  ones  are  fat  and  feed  from  the 
maternal  fount.  It  may  be  that  they  are 
not  yet  quite  equal  to  the  journey  their 
mother  must  take  in  seeking  her  early  spring 
forage,  and  she  cautiously  puts  them  in  a 
secure  place  under  a  log  or  in  a  hollow 
stump,  and  leaves  them.  The  instinct  of  the 
cubs  seems  to  tell  them  why  this  is,  for  they 
cuddle  down  and  go  to  sleep  without  as 
much  as  a  whimper,  to  wait  the  return  of 
their  mother.  They  will  not  stir  out  of  the 
nest  she  fixed  for  them  so  long  as  she  is 
absent.  If  it  should  happen  that  some  one 
kills  her  on  her  trip,  the  cubs  will  wake  up 
when  hunger  tells  them  it  is  time  she  was 
home,  and,  as  is  the  belief  of  those  who 
have  watched  a  family  of  bears  such  as  this, 
they  will  cry  and  cry  until  starved,  but  will 
not  leave  the  nest.  The  moment  the  old 
bear  returns,  however,  they  tumble  out  like 
rubber  balls,  take  their  dinner,  and  roll  and 
tumble  about  in  play,  their  mother  watching 
them  with  a  comical  look  on  her  face,  and 
now  and  then  cuffing  the  ears  of  a  cub  that 
may  have  ruffled  her  temper  in  some  way. 
After  the  she-bear  and  her  cubs  have  been 
out  a  fortnight,  the  old  one  takes  the  young 
ones  to  the  brook  or  swamp  and  teaches 
them  to  eat  roots,  fish,  and  even  frogs,  so 
that  when  the  regular  season's  wide  foraging 
for  sustenance  begins  the  cubs  are  well  able 
to  care  for  themselves.  In  the  fall  they  pre- 
pare for  a  winter's  sleep,  as  their  ancestors 
have  done  since  bears  came  from  the  ark, 
and  are  ready  for  families  of  their  own  the 
next  spring,  when  bruin  wakes. 


HOW  TO   TELL   DIRECTION   IN   FOREST 
AND   ON   PRAIRIE 

By  HORACE  KEPHART 


IT  IS  a  common  saying  of  woodsmen  that 
"moss  grows  thickest  on  the  north  side 
of  a  tree."  This  rule  is  fairly  reliable 
in  flat,  timbered  country,  in  northern  lati- 
tudes, but  not  in  mountainous  regions,  nor 
in  swamps,  nor  in  the  damp  forests  of  the 
South. 

Moss  grows  best  where  there  is  continuous 
moisture.  It  is  intolerant  of  sunlight.  Where 
the  land  is  fairly  level,  but  not  swampy  nor 
subject  to  overflow,  and  the  winds  do  not 
differ  materially .  in  dampness,  the  moss 
grows  thickest  on  the  north  (shady)  side  of 
the  tree,  and  the  south  side  is  graced  with 
the  largest  and  longest  limbs. 

On  the  north  slope  of  a  steep  hill,  where 
the  trees  are  shaded  on  the  south,  moss 
grows  uniformly  all  around  the  bole,  or  it 
may  even  be  thickest  on  the  south.  In 
swamps  the  moss  grows  raukly  on  all  sides 
of  a  tree.  In  the  overflow  lands  of  the 
lower  Mississippi,  where  the  Great  River  in 
flood-time  sweeps  inland  for  a  hundred 
miles,  you  will  notice  in  the  dry  season  that 
all  the  tree  trunks  are  coated  with  a  uniform 
layer  of  moss  to  a  certain  level,  but  are  bare 
of  it  above  that  line.  This  level  indicates 
the  height  of  last  year's  overflow. 

A  more  reliable  indicator  of  northerly 
direction  is  the  thickness  of  bark  on  a  tree. 
If  you  girdle  a  tree  with  a  hatchet,  you  will 
usually  find  that  the  bark  is  thickest  on  the 
north  or  northeast  side  of  the  trunk.  By 
girdling  a  number  of  trees  growing  on  flat 
land,  and  noticing  the  direction  toward 
which  the  thickest  bark  points,  you  may  be 
reasonably  sure  that  it  is  northerly. 

In  1893  the  New  York  State  Forest  Com- 
mission instructed  its  foresters  to  test  the 
regularity  of  the  northward  thickening  of 
the  annual  rings  in  the  black  spruce  of  the 
Adirondacks.  The  foresters  examined  700 
trees,  noting  carefully  in  each  case  the  com- 
pass point  toward  which  the  longest  radius 
of  wood  growth  pointed*  The  result  was  as 
follows:  north,  471;  northeast,  81;  east, 
106;  total  north  or  east,  658.   South,  1;  west, 


27;  southwest,  6;  northwest,  8;  total  south 
or  west,  42. 

Another  sign  of  direction  in  coniferous 
forests  is  worthy  of  notice.  It  is  mentioned 
in  Park's  Sportsman's  Handbook.  "The 
tops  of  pine,  spruce,  and  hemlock  saplings 
usually  taper  out  into  a  long,  slender  branch, 
and  especially  is  this  true  of  the  pine.  This 
long,  slender  branch  invariably  points  east, 
or  in  an  easterly  direction;  that  is,  it  leans 
toward  the  east.  It  seems  to  be  a  provision 
of  nature  for  catching  the  first  rays  of  the 
sun.  *  *  *  When,  by  observation,  you 
find  a  large  per  cent,  of  the  slender  top 
branches  of  the  young  trees  pointing  in 
about  the  same  direction,  you  will  find  by 
comparison  that  the  largest  and  longest 
limbs  are  on  the  same  side,  and  that  direc- 
tion is  surely  the  east,  or  south  of  east." 

On  treeless  plains,  when  one  is  traveling 
without  a  compass  on  stormy  or  foggy  days 
he  can  often  keep  his  course  by  noticing 
which  way  the  grass  has  been  bent  by  storms. 
In  such  regions  the  heavy  storms  usually 
come  up  from  the  same  quarter.  On  Our 
western  plains,  for  example,  the  heavy  winter 
winds  are  northers,  and  grass  blown  down 
almost  invariably  points  to  the  south  or  in 
a  general  southerly  direction. 

When  I  was  a  boy,  in  western  Iowa,  there 
were  few  trees  and  no  fences  about  us.  Far 
as  the  eye  could  reach,  in  every  direction, 
was  a  level  sea  of  grass  that  grew  taller 
than  my  head.  I  •  had  no  trouble,  however, 
in  keeping  my  bearings  when  afoot  on  the 
prairie,  for  everywhere  grew  that  remark- 
able weed  the  "compass-plant."  This  plant 
otherwise  known  as  "rosin- weed,"  is  the 
Silphium  laciniatum  of  the  botanists.  It 
grows  from  Michigan  and  North  Dakota 
southward  to  Texas,  flowering  in  July,  and 
rising  to  a  height  of  from  three  to  twelve 
feet.  Its  leaves,  which  are  from  twelve  to 
thirty  inches  long,  present  their  edges  north 
and  south.  This  phenomenon  is  almost  in- 
variable wherever  the  plant  grows  exposed 
on  a  sunny  spot,  as  on  the  open  prairie. 


THE  ANGLING  OF   THE   FREE   PEOPLE 


By  EDWYN  SANDYS 


THE  angling  of  the  free  people  is 
smooth  as  are  their  favorite  waters, 
yet  not  seldom  much  deeper  than 
the  casual  observer  might  expect.  Because 
it  lacks  the  action  and  tinsel  of  the  so-called 
higher  forms  of  the  art,  it  rarely  receives 
attention  from  those  wizards  of  pen  and 
pencil  who  have  made  the  fame  of  the  fly. 

It  is  true  that  its  barefooted  exponent 
might  be  unable  to  deliver  an  address  upon 
the  why  and  wherefore  of  the  many  curious 
things,  but  he  catches  fish,  which,  after  all, 
is  about  the  limit  of  the  most  scientific 
possibilities.  The  typical  fisher-laddie  of 
fresh  water  is  a  peculiar  small  chap  with  a 
wise  little  head  crammed  with  all  sorts  of 
scrappy  information.  He  himself  never  could 
tell  where  he  obtained  the  half  of  it,  yet  he 
has  it,  and  he  knows  how  to  use  it. 

May  be  he  sees  a  grub  fall  into  the  water, 
and  a  sudden  swirl  suggests  that  some  un- 
known fish  took  that  grub.  There  may  or 
may  not  have  been  time  to  identify  the 
grub,  but  one  thing  is  certain;  the  grub 
could  not  fly,  and  consequently  it  must  have 
fallen  from  the  foliage  above.  Being  a  bare- 
footed, agile  varlet,  he  can  climb,  or  go 
where  he  wills,  and  presently  he  discovers 
a  grub,  the  like  of  which  he  never  bad  noticed. 
Upon  his  hook  and  into  the  water  where  the 
other  fell  it  goes,  and  because  the  fish  is 
lurking  nearby  for  just  such  another  wind- 
fall, there  presently  is  something  doing. 

"Got  a  new  bait  for  bass,"  or  whatever  it 
is,  says  the  boy  to  himself,  and  he  searches 
for  more  grubs. 

The  fish  of  the  free  folk  in  question  in- 
clude the  large  and  the  small -mouthed  black 
bass;  the  rock  bass,  or  red-eye;  the  croppie; 
the  calico  bass;  the  sunfish;  the  white 
bass;  the  yellow  perch;  the  pickerel;  the 
wall-eyed  pike;  the  sauger;  the  bullhead; 
the  catfish;  the  drum;  the  dogfish,  or  bow- 
fin,  and  the  garpike. 

The  tackle  of  the  free  folk  must  be  either 
the  long  handling,  or  the  shorter  and  finer 
cord  which  is  attached  to  pole  or  rod.  A 
thirty-yard  handline  would  be  a  very  fair 
length,  and  it  appears  to  lie  naturally  on  a 


"reel"  carved  from  a  portion  of  a  shingle. 
It  is  not  wise  to  merely  wind  a  long  line 
upon  a  bit  of  slim  stick,  for  the  inside  of 
the  ball  thus  formed  retains  moisture  which 
soon  rots  the  line.  To  the  extreme  end  of 
the  line  is  made  fast  the  sinker,  which  must 
be  just  heavy  enough  to  nicely  carry  out 
the  hue  and  no  more.  Too  heavy  a  sinker 
is  a  clumsy  drag  when  one  is  pulling  in, 
and  it  makes  too  noisy  a  splash  when  sent 
out.  The  ker-ehug  of  too  much  sinker  will 
cause  one  of  the  free  folk  fifty  yards  away 
to  turn  his  head  and  grin  derisively,  and, 
possibly,  he  may  sweetly  inquire  why  one 
does  n't  tie  a  brick-bat  to  his  string.  He 
himself  would  cut  a  short  length  of  alder 
an  inch  in  diameter,  pound  out  the  pith  till 
the  inside  was  clear,  stick  the  little  tube  in 
some  sand,  melt  shot  or  scrap  lead  in  a  big 
iron  spoon,  and  pour  it  into  the  mold. 

The  hook  is  a  most  important  point.  It 
must  have  a  well-rounded  curve,  and  if  the 
barb  has  a  twist  to  one  side  so  much  the 
better.  It  must  have  an  eye.  To  the  free 
folk,  the  eyeless  hook  is  an  invention  of  the 
Evil  One,  and  no  free  fisher  is  blind  to  the 
material  advantages  of  an  eye.  A  hook 
having  an  eye  can  instantly  be  made  fast 
as  desired  and  the  entire  shank  be  left  free 
for  bait.  ,Any  one  who  knows  anything  un- 
derstands that  a  length  of  fat  worm  slid 
up  the  shank  is  a  heap  better  than  string- 
knotted  or  wrapped,  so  there  you  are.  The 
sinker  being  at  the  end,  the  hook,  or  hooks, 
must  go  on  above  it ;  so  they  are  attached 
to  foot-long  lengths,  cut  from  the  line  and 
tied  to  it  where  wanted.  If  the  lower  hook 
hang  a  foot  above  the  sinker,  and  the 
upper  a  couple  of  feet  above  the  first,  they 
will  be  about  right.  Usually,  the  free  end 
of  the  short  lengths  and  the  line  proper  are 
together  looped  into  a  hard  knot  which  can- 
not slip.  Sometimes,  and  its  no  bad  way,  a 
hard  knot  is  made  at  the  end  of  the  hook 
tackle,  which  is  then  passed  through  a 
single  knot  in  the  line.  This,  after  once 
drawn  tight,  will  hold  like  a  vise,  yet  may 
be  worked  loose  when  desired  by  a  trifle  of 
judicious  picking. 
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The  casting  of  this  tackle  is  very  simple. 
For  short  distances,  the  line  is  held  just 
above  the  upper  hook  and  tossed  where 
wanted.  When  it  is  desirable  to  get  out  a 
lot  of  line,  the  same  hold  is  taken  and  the 
sinker  whirled  a  few  times  before  the  cord 
is  released.  Nothing  but  practise  can  teach 
just  how  hard  to  whirl  the  lead,  and  when 
to  let  go,  to  insure  a  long,  smooth  cast.  An 
experienced  hand  frequently  sends  the  line 
out  the  first  time  to  straighten  kinks  and 
get  it  wet,  then  recovers  it  hand  over  hand, 
letting  it  fall  upon  itself  in  easy  coils,  then 
baits  and  sends  it  out  for  fish. 

The  rod  or  pole  outfit  is  preferable  for 
streams  in  which  the  water  is  deep  near  the 
bank;  indeed,  many  boys  esteem  it  above 
the  handline  for  fishing.  Because  the  aver- 
age boy  cares  little  for,  or  cannot  afford,  a 
fancy  rod,  that  article  need  not  be  dwelt 
upon.  Cheap  jointed  rods  are  a  nuisance, 
and  neither  so  good  nor  so  satisfactory  as  a 
springy  cane,  or  a  trim,  wiry  pole  cut  by 
the  fisher's  own  hand.  The  line  should  be 
about  twice  the  length  of  the  pole.  It  is 
best  made  fast  near  the  butt,  then  carried 
with  a  few  turns  round  the  pole  to  the  tip, 
and  then  again  made  fast.  Thus  rigged,  a 
broken  pole  does  not  necessarily  mean  lost 
tackle,  or  even  a  lost  fish.  Many  boys  scorn 
a  float,  yet  it  is  a  very  useful  thing.  An  old 
cork  split  half-through  is  away  ahead  of  a 
store  float.  It  can  be  attached  or  detached 
in  a  moment,  and  as  easily  shifted  along 
the  line;  it  costs  nothing,  and  cannot  be 
very  well  injured.  The  sight  of  a  cork  tied 
fast  crosswise  of  a,  line  is  a  hint  of  greenness 
which  no  free  fisher  will  fail  to  observe. 

The  actual  fishing  of  the  free  folk  is  a 
thing  so  subtle,  yet  comprehensive,  so  broad, 
yet  full  of  detail,  that  it  is  not  to  be  speared 
offhand  by  a  smooth-nibbed  pen,  nor  mar- 
shaled into  seried  columns  of  hard-featured 
type.  It  is,  however,  possible  to  follow  even 
an  active  boy's  erratic  trail  for  a  few  miles, 
so  let  us  attempt  the  task, 

It  is  a  flawless  morning,  and  the  air  is 
rich  with  the  magical  sweetness  of  the 
spring.  In  garden,  copse,  and  wood  every- 
thing is  thrilling  with  new  life  and  song. 

It  is  n't  altogether  laziness  which  keeps 
me  dawdling  over  breakfast  till  the  clock 
marks  half-past  eight.  Too  much  hurry  is  a 
serious  sin,  especially  in  connection  with 
fishing.  It  is  all  very  fine  for  some  folk  to 
prate  about  "  gray  dawn  starts  "  and  unholy 
things   of   that   kind,  but  the  fact  is,  one 


seldom  takes  any  fish  worth  taking  very 
early  in  the  day.  My  experience  goes  to 
show  that  from  about  ten  till  noon,  and  from 
about  four  till  sunset,  are  the  best  hours  of 
the  twenty-four  for  the  sort  of  fishing  herein 
referred  to.  Later  in  the  season,  it  might  be 
worth  while  to  get  to  work  soon  after  sun- 
rise ;  but  that  is  another  matter. 

Because  there  has  been  a  lot  of  recent 
digging  about  the  grounds,  the  big  bait-keg 
contains  hundreds  of  fat  worms  well  covered 
with  moist  earth,  so  the  filling  of  the  bait- 
box  is  a  simple  matter.  But,  all  unsuspected, 
there  is  an  ordeal  to  be  passed.  Crouched 
at  the  gate,  his  quivering  nostrils  emitting  a 
thin,  wiry  whining,  is  Don.  His  lemon  head 
and  snow-white  body  tell  of  the  stout  old 
pointer  blood,  while  his  strategic  position 
indicates  a  thorough  knowledge  of  what  is 
in  the  wind.  He  has  been  ready  for  hours, 
and  he  wants  to  go.  Upon  the  dining-room 
table  stands  a  good-sized  basket,  and  beside 
it,  as  keen  and  watchful  as  Don,  stands  a 
trim,  girlish  figure.  Evidently  she  too  wants 
to  go,  and,  according  to  her  custom,  she  has 
got  ready  before  asking,  and  baited  up  the 
lunch-basket  in  a  deadly  way. 

It  is  contrary  to  law  that  both  girl  and 
dog  go,  and  they  know  it.  Because  no  living 
mortal  possibly  can  fish  and  keep  track  of  a 
well-trained  dog  and  a  half-broke  girl  at 
the  same  time,  he  wisely  leaves  one  or  the 
other  at  home.  Neither  means  to  do  any- 
thing wrong,  but  they  invariably  play  the 
mischief  when  they  get  out  together.  It  is 
true  that  the  dog  never  would  think  of  spit- 
ting on  a  stick  and  throwing  it  for  the  girl 
to  fetch,  nor  would  he  say:  "  Come  to  me,  you 
poor  thing.  I  '11  love  you  when  your  nasty 
boss  is  cross  with  you.  You  may  run  and 
splash  as  much  as  you  have  a  mind  to."  To 
be  candid,  I  think  the  dog  would  be  all  right, 
but  then  there's  the  lunch-basket.  The  up- 
shot of  the  matter  is  that  the  dog  receives  a 
crisp  order  which  causes  him  to  tuck  his  tail 
and  slink  to  the  back  premises,  where  he 
will  sulk  and  hate  the  girl  for  at  least  twenty 
minutes.  He  will  make  no  attempt  at  sneak- 
ing after.  He  knows  better  than  that.  But 
he  will  sit  outside  the  gate  and  gaze  far  up 
the  road  from  midafternoon  until  he  sees 
two  distant  figures  emerge  from  the  tangle 
of  a  hedge. 

But  to  the  fishing.  Because  the  ancient 
order  of  things  was  that  all  females  should 
do  all  the  uninteresting  work,  because  the 
girl  has  filled  the  basket,  and  because  she  's 
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duffer  enough  to  stand  for  it,  I  just  let  her 
carry  it.  This  glorious  privilege  is  fairly 
jumped  at.  She  'd  gladly  carry  the  two  rods 
as  well,  but  they  are  not  like  lunch.  They 
are  mail's  tackle,  and  only  the  lordly  mascu- 
line paw  understands  just  how  they  should 
be  clutched ;  it  is  the  same  with  the  bait- 
box.  No  self-respecting  bait-box  ever  would 
stay  shut  in  any  but  a  masculine  pocket.  In 
a  skirt-pocket,  it  just  opens  and  lets  loose 
the  worms.  Why,  I  don't  know,  but  sooner 
or  later  those  worms  will  get  loose,  and 
you  '11  hear  about  every  single  worm.  So  far 
as  I  know,  only  women,  mice,  bumble-bees, 
and  those  small,  jumpy  grass-frogs,  thor- 
oughly understand  the  mysteries  of  a  girl's 
short  skirts.    It  is  sad,  but  so. 

Where  a  couple  of  ancient  bars  mark  the 
faintly  defined  path,  we  leave  the  road  and 
pass  between  twin  snarls  of  briers  and 
saplings  down  to  the  river  bank.  And  at 
the  end  of  the  path  is  a  goodly  cove,  deep 
and  still,  dug  by  that  chafing  current,  which 
two  springs  ago  undermined  the  stately 
basswood  which  now  lies,  hugely  heavy  and 
dark,  in  its  cool,  green  tomb.  A  black,  well- 
like hole  shows  between  the  rotting  roots 
and  their  old  anchorage,  and  the  unerring 
instinct  of  the  free  folk  tells  me  'tis  a  likely 
spot  for  a  swart  rock  bass  or  an  overgrown 
"sunny." 

The  girl  meekly  places  the  basket  upon 
the  ground,  and  I  make  ready  the  rods.  The 
lighter  and  shorter  one  is  rudely  orna- 
mented with  long  spirals  and  stars  cut  in 
the  smooth  bark.  Either  I  was  in  an  un- 
usually kindly  mood,  or  I  had  just  com- 
pleted a  shrewd  dicker  for  a  new  knife 
when  I  took  all  that  trouble.  "  Bait  up ! " 
I  order,  with  the  curt  savageness  of  a  chief 
of  the  free  folk;  but  the  sole  response  is  an 
appealing  glance  from  big  fawn-like  eyes. 
"  Dern  a  girl  anyhow,"  I  mutter  as  I  rapidly 
loop  on  a  couple  of  pretty  good  worms,  after 
sagely  picking  over  some  better  ones  which 
surely  will  go  on  the  other  hook.  The  girl 
makes  no  comment — she  couldn't,  for  her 
mouth  is  all  pursed  up,  and  she  is  working 
her  jaws  like  a  rabbit  chewing  a  short  straw. 

"Here's  yer  old  bait — now  spit  on  it  for 
luck — spit  straight,  or  you  won't  catch 
nothin' ! "  I  sternly  command,  and  she  gives 
a  little  shudder  and  strives  to  obey.  None 
of  them  ever  does  it  right.  Perhaps  she's 
afraid  to  hold  the  writhing  worms  near 
enough  to  her  mouth,  or  it  may  be  she  fails 
to   comprehend   the   grave    importance  of 


accurate  spitting.  Anyway,  she  don't  half- 
spit,  which  to  a  leader  of  the  free  folk  who, 
when  he  had  lost  a  tooth,  could  nail  a 
bumble-bee  at  five  yards'  range,  seems  some- 
thing like  a  crime.  "I — I — tried  my  best, 
and  I  did  put  a  little  on  that  worm,"  she 
almost  whimpers,  but  a  scornful  "umph!" 
is  all  the  satisfaction  she  gets. 

In  a  minute,  more  and  better  worms  are 
upon  my  own  hook  and  are  artistically  spat 
upon.  Then  the  cork  is  shifted  just  so,  and 
the  bait  is  noiselessly  dropped  near  the  up- 
stream side  of  the  log.  It  has  drifted  scarce 
a  foot  when  the  cork  halts  in  a  suspicious 
manner,  goes  almost  under,  then  steadies. 
Brown  paws  clinch  upon  the  rod;  brows 
lower  to  a  savage  frown,  and  eyes  glare  at 
the  cork  as  though  they  would  set  it  afire. 
It  is  an  awful  moment. 

"Where '11 /fish? — please  tell  me,"  says  a 
meek  voice. 

"Shetyour  head,  you'll  scare  him!  Drop 
your  old  hook  in  the  hole  right  front,"  I 
fairly  hiss,  for  the  free  folk  don't  like  to  be 
bothered  when  there's  something  doing.  A 
solemn  "plunk"  tells  that  her  bait  has  gone 
somewhere.  But  my  cork  is  nodding  again, 
tug-tug,  plop !  under  it  goes,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment the  pole  bends.  There  is  a  brief,  zig- 
zag resistance,  then  a  shiny  thing  whizzes 
through  the  sweet  air  and  hits  the  bank  with 
a  sounding  wallop.  I  spring  upon  it  like  a 
tiger  and  jam  a  nervous  finger  through  its 
gills,  for  it  is,  indeed,  a  mighty  rock  bass, 
nearly  a  foot  long  and  as  nearly  a  pound  in 
weight.  You  don't  take  more  than  one  such 
rock  bass  in  a  week,  so,  naturally,  I  am 
jubilant  and  rather  chesty  as  I  string  him 
and  make  him  exceedingly  fast  to  a  handy 
root. 

uThaVs  the  way  to  snake  big  fish!"  I 
simply  remark  as  I  proceed  to  bait  up. 
"Hank  Jones  'lowed  he'd  ketched  the  boss 
'rocky'  last  week, but  his'n  wa'n't  a  minny 
'longside  of  mine.  Why,  a  girl  could  catch 
a  bigger  fish  than  Hank's.  Why,  you  might 
do  it  some  day,  after  you've  learned  the 
A  B  C  of  it.   You  just  watch  me  and " 

The  sentence  has  never  to  my  knowledge 
been  completed.  All  the  girl  said  was: 
"Oh!  Ah!  Ah!"  in  queer  little  jerky  gasps; 
but  ghe  clung  to  her  carved  pole  and  heaved 
like  a  navvy  at  a  tremendous  something 
which  lashed  the  water  into  suds.  I  dis- 
tinctly remember  seeing  her  put  her  small 
shoe  into  six  inches  of  water  and  not  notice 
it;  also,  that  she  gave  a  final  strong  heave 
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and  sat  backward  upon  the  bank,  and  that 
an  immense  bronzy  shape  followed  straight 
into  her  lap.  It  seems  to  me  that  she  spread 
her  knees  very  wide  under  her  skirt,  then 
slapped  them  together  and  folded  her  arms 
across,  and  bent  over  as  though  she  had  a 
pain  or  something.  Because  the  free  folk 
don't  wear  skirts,  they  never  try  to  catch 
things  in  their  laps  nor  spread  their  knees. 
If  they  had  to  make  a  try  at  it,  they'd  first 
get  their  knees  together,  then  grab  with 
their  hands.  It's  the  difference  of  apparel 
does  it. 

When  I  come  out  of  my  temporary  trance 
I  notice  three  things.  Two  of  them  are 
stockings,  or,  rather,  liberal  portions  thereof, 
while  the  third  is  a  square  fish-tail,  a  good 
deal  broader  than  my  hand.  It  flaps  a  bit 
and  curves  in  a  straining  sort  of  way,  but 
it  might  as  well  take  things  easy,  for  its 
owner  has  about  as  much  chance  as  a  dead 
fish  of  getting  free  from  that  sadly  mussed 
frock.  When  I  finally  get  hold  of  the  prize, 
I  hardly  know  whether  to  feel  mad  or  glad. 
It  proves  to  be  a  black  bass,  so  large  that  I 
cut  its  spine  near  the  head  before  daring  to 
trust  it  to  the  string.  The  flush  of  delight 
upon  the  girl's  face  helps  to  mollify  my  out- 
raged feelings,  but  the  Old  Adam  prompts 
me  not  to  tell  it  is  useless  to  fish  longer  in 
that  lucky  hole.  1  compromise  with  my 
sense  of  right  by  really  putting  on  a  better 
bait,  which  is  a  bit  too  late  to  do  any  good. 
She  is  perfectly  satisfied,  and  as  she  watches 
her  idle  float  I  try  other  spots  about  the 
tree.  Two  more  rock  bass  are  soon  taken; 
then  comes  a  brief  idle  period,  and,  true  to 
the  creed  of  the  free  folk,  I  order  a  change 
of  base. 

Because  a  girl 's  only  a  girl,  and  some- 
body might  pass  in  a  boat,  I  carry  the  big 
bass,  while  she  fags  along  behind  with  the 
two  rods.  She  has  n't  said  anything  about 
her  wet  foot,  but  I  can  hear  her  steps  go 
pat-squiz-pat-squiz  as  she  humbly  follows. 
Some  two  hundred  yards  above,  a  few 
snaky -looking  black  roots  mark  another 
fallen  tree.  It  is  a  very  bassy  spot,  and  im- 
mediately above  lies  a  sandy-bottomed  cove, 
where  nobody  who  had  any  sense  ever 
would  think  of  fishing  except  with  a  very 
long  handline.  "  Now,  I  '11  freshen  up  your 
bait  real  nice,  and  you  '11  trot  to  that  clean 
sandy  place,  and  mebbe  you  '11  catch  an- 
other big  bass.  I  'm  sure  there's  one  right 
there,"  I  calmly  remark.  Good  as  gold,  and 
easy  as  a  gudgeon,  away  she  goes,  and  I 


grin  with  unholy  glee  as  she  drops  in  her 
line  and  stands,  rod  in  hand,  like  a  pocket 
Patience. 

My  bait  is  barely  well  sunk  before  the 
cork  goes  under,  and  in  a  moment  a  fair 
rock  bass  is  flip-flapping  on  the  bank.  She 
smiles  and  nods  her  little  head,  then  fixes 
her  trusting  eyes  upon  her  float.  In  my 
heart  I  feel  it 's  a  shame  to  fool  her  so — 
yet  her  fish  is  very  large  and  fine.  A  couple 
of  rock  bass,  followed  by  a  really  large 
"sunny,"  are  added  to  my  score;  then  I  try 
farther  out,  and  presently  hook  a  big  drum. 
For  a  moment  he  feels  like  a  bass,  and  I 
gloat,  but  the  flash  of  a  silvery  side  tells  the 
truth.  Half  angrily,  I  yank  him  out,  twist 
free  the  hook,  and,  according  to  the  code, 
mash  his  head,  and  secure  the  two  lucky 
stones.  By  the  unwritten  law  of  the  free 
folk,  she  is  entitled  to  one,  so  I  take  it  to 
her,  mainly  because  to  neglect  this  would 
entail  bad  luck.  She  is  delighted,  and,  with 
due  humility,  she  brings  in  her  hook  and 
asks  me  to  please  look  at  her  bait,  because 
she  knows  how  superior  my  knowledge  is  of 
such  matters.  I  loop  a  worm  afresh  and  re- 
turn to  my  own  water.  Half  a  dozen  tries 
only  raise  one  small  " rocky,"  so  finally  the 
hook  is  brought  to  hand,  given  a  turn 
around  the  butt,  and  I  am  ready  for  an- 
other shift. 

While  untying  the  tethered  fish,  I  hear  a 
sudden  splash,  and  look  up  to  see  a  won- 
derful picture.  The  slim,  girlish  figure  is 
stiffly  braced,  her  hat  is  hanging  on  her 
shoulders,  her  face  is  very  red,  and  she  is 
lifting  for  dear  life.  I  know  the  rod,  and 
one  glance  at  its  curve  tells  how  big  is  the 
fighting1  captive.  I  hardly  can  believe  my 
eyes,  for,  as  I  look,  a  great,  green  thing 
springs  from  the  water  and  falls  back  amid 
a  shower  of  spray.  There  is  barely  time  to 
shout,  "  Stop !  — you  goose !  — play  him ! "  be- 
fore she  turns  and  runs  up  the  bank,  drag- 
ging rod,  line,  and  fish  bodily  after  her. 

"  That 's  a  dickens  of  a  way  to  play  a 
fish ! "  I  growl  half  savagely  as  I  unhook 
the  biggest  bass  of  the  year. 

"  I — I — don't — care- — I — I — gottim — any- 
how ! "  she  gasps,  and  I  have  to  laugh  in 
spite  of  myself. 

But  the  blood  of  the  free  folk  is  mighty 
near  the  boiling  point,  for  nobody  ever  took 
a  bass  in  such  a  spot,  and  nobody  but  a  chump 
of  a  girl  would  try  to. 

"  It 's  the  '  lucky '  you  gave  me,"  she  says 
softly,  "  and    the    lovely  place   you   let  me 
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have.     Next  time  you  must  have  the  good 
place." 

Something  in  her  rosy  color  and  shining 
eyes  checks  a  fierce  impulse  to  chuck  her 
bodily  into  the  river,  and  the  angry  pride  of 
the  free  folk  humbles  itself. 

At  the  next  good  spot  she  gets  a  fair 
chance,  and  at  this  and  others,  small  fish  are 
added  to  the  string.  At  last  she  seats  herself 
upon  a  log  and  remarks : 

"  It 's  too  lovely  for  anything,  but  we  'd 
best  eat.  I  've  got  sandwiches  and  pickles, 
and  oh !  let 's  cook  a  fish — do,  please"  she 
says. 

''  All  right,"  I  reply.  "  S'pose'n  I  fix  your 
big  bass  and  build  a  fire  and  cook  him  '?  " 

The  big  eyes  are  clouded  and  she  sighs 
softly.  But  in  a  moment  she  is  again  all 
brightness.  She  nods  merrily  and  says,  "All 
right,  cook  him  if  you  wish." 

Of  course  I  did  n't.  Had  /  caught  that  fish 
and  some  big  duffer  tried  to  cook  it  before  I 
got  it  home  and  displayed  it,  he  'd  have  had 
to  whip  me  first,  and  the  free  folks  will  stand 
for  their  rights  till  their  fish-poles  are  broken 
too  small  for  clubs.  So  instead  of  the  prize 
fish,  a  couple  of  chunky  rockies  are  scaled, 
cleaned,  and  stuck  upon  stiff  switches. 

"  You  cook  mine,  I  don't  know  how  to  do 
it  like  you"  she  says  sweetly,  as  she  busies 
herself  with  the  basket.  Ah !  the  craft  of  it. 

Feed  the  brute !  A  half  a  dozen  prime 
sandwiches  backed  by  a  fairly  good  "  rocky  " 
will  bury  jealousy  so  deep  you  can't  find  it 
with  a  skewer.  There  is  a  bottle  of  tea,  too, 
sugared  just  right,  and  the  last  swig  of  it 
floods  the  sandwiches,  the  "  rocky,"  and  my 
soul  with  human  kindness.  We  idle  over 
everything,  the  birds  sing  cheerily,  but  at 
last  a  sharp  splash  brings  us  to  alert  atten- 
tion. 

"  See  the  ring  he  made,  go  catch  him — I  'm 
tired,"  she  says,  and  I  slip  down  to  the  bank, 
for  a  broadening  ripple  near  a  stump  sug- 
gests that  a  black  bass  has  chased  a  minnow. 
In  such  a  case  worms  may  and  may  not 
serve,  and  alas !  I  have  neither  minnow  nor 
minnow  tackle. 

As  feared,  the  worms  prove  unattractive, 
but  the  wisdom  of  the  free  folk  suggests 
something  else.  It  is  too  early  for  grubs,  but 
a  crawfish  might  do :  so  I  cautiously  turn 
over  some  sunken  trash — a  little  nipper  darts 


backward  for  deep  water,  followed  by  an 
angry  growl.  She  comes  down,  too,  and 
prowls  along  the  margin,  her  bright  eyes 
scanning  every  possible  bit.  "  Here,  quick ! 
under  this — see  his  horns  ! "  she  excitedly 
whispers,  and  I  steal  a  hand  over  a  bit  of  bark 
and  press  it  down.  Someway  the  crawfish 
wiggles  into  my  hand,  and,  not  having  a  sure 
hold,  I  hastily  sweep  him  ashore.  By  un- 
lucky chance  he  lands  upon  his  back  only 
a  few  inches  from  the  water.  Like  a  flash, 
she  grabs  him  and  promptly  shrieks,  "  Oh ! 
he  bites — take  him  off !  " 

A  big  blue  claw  is  savagely  nipping  a 
finger,  but  I  soon  make  it  let  go.  Then  the 
finger  goes  into  her  mouth;  the  hook  goes 
into  the  crawfish ;  the  crawfish  into  the 
water,  and,  apparently,  directly  into  a  bully 
bass.  A  great  fight  follows,  but  when  the 
fish  is  filing  far  up  the  bank,  it  proves  at 
least  a  pound  lighter  than  her  grand  fellow. 
However,  it  is  a  fine  fish,  plenty  large 
enough  to  make  one  of  the  free  folk  posi- 
tively genial. 

The  short  cut  homeward  is  easy ;  but  won- 
derful is  thy  tact,  oh,  woman ! — just  as  we 
reach  the  bars  and  the  one  stage  where 
people  can  see  us,  she  suddenly  grows  too 
tired  to  carry  those  fish  one  step  farther. 

Nay,  reader,  it  is  not  false  pride  nor  any- 
thing small;  it  is  bigger  and  broader  than 
even  the  liberal  code  of  the  free  folk,  this 
thing  which  suddenly  causes  the  sore  finger 
to  throb  and  the  sturdy  little  arm  to  lose 
power.  It  is  the  stuff  which  later  makes  the 
self-sacrificing  mother:  it  now  prompts  her 
to  surrender  the  prizes,  to  meekly  fall  to  the 
rear  with  the  rods,  while  a  bull-necked  chief 
of  the  free  folk  haughtily  leads,  past  houses 
and  staring  eyes.  Young  as  she  is,  the  she 
in  her  truly  tells  her  how  dearly  the  he  in 
him  prizes  that  brief  triumphal  march  past. 
And  if,  later,  the  scales  fall  from  her  eyes, 
and,  a  past  mistress  of  other  angling,  she 
makes  him  follow  as  he  should  and  before  a 
heap  more  folks,  too,  -I  don't  blame  her  a 
bit. 

"Don't  you  go  and  tell  about  my  wet 
foot,"  she  hoarsely  whispers  at  the  door. 
"  If  you  don't  I  won't  get  croupy. "  And 
lest  any  one  should  get  away  with  a  wrong 
impression,  it's  only  fair  to  say  that  the  bar- 
gain was  strictly  fulfilled  on  both  sides. 
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FOR    two   days,    through    the    jungle 
tangle  of  interior  Malaya,  I  had  been 
on  fresh  rhinoceros  tracks.    Origin- 
ally I  had  found  some  in  Perak,  only  to  lose 
them,  and   now  I  found  myself  on  others 
approaching  the  limits  of   the  up-country 
section.    Perak  is  the  most  important,  as  it 
is  the  most  northerly,  of  the  four  Federated 
(British  protected)  States  of  the  Malay  Penin- 
sula.   It  is  also  the  most  mountainous — and 
the  wettest. 
They      told        - 
me  at  Telok 
Anson, 
where      the 
coasting 
steamer 
dropped  me, 
that     Perak 
has  no  true 
rainy    sea- 
son;    but 
some  months 
are      wetter 
than  others, 
and  I  had 
chosen  the 
wettest,  it 
seemed. 

Approach- 
ing from  the 
west  coast, 
Perak  offers 
an  entranc- 
ing view — 
the  irregular 
clearings 
hacked  for 
settlement 
out  of  the 
jungle,  their 
dark  tropi- 
cal edging, 
the  hills  i  n 
the  immedi- 
ate  back- 
ground, and 


The  Sakai  Man  in 


farther  away  the  Tongkal  Range,which  helps 
to  give  Malay  its  mountainous  backbone — all 
wooded  to  the  very  top.  The  State  has  half 
a  dozen  peaks  over  5,000  feet  high,  andT 
had  left  one  of  these.  Gunong  (mount)  La- 
lang,  on  the  west,  as  I  bore  northeasterly 
across  the  head  waters  of  the  Perak  River 
and  over  the  range,  laboriously  journeying 
toward  Keletan,  a  native  state  which  pushes 
into  Patani,  which  again  reaches  northward 

into    Lower 
Siam. 

I  had  set 
out,  in  the 
first  i  n  - 
stance,  for  a 
rhino  that 
differs  from 
known  Ma- 
layan varie- 
ties in  hav- 
ing fringes 
of  hair  on  its 
ears  —  the 
Malayan  it- 
self being 
the  smallest 
of  the  sin- 
gle -  horned 
sp  ecies — 
and  which 
was  said,  on 
occasion,  to 
wander 
down  from 
Siam  into 
the  northern 
border  of 
Malay.  But 
my  hunting 
had  been  un- 
rewarded, 
and  by  now 
I  was  not 
particular 
^^■■^^■i^^^^M  whether  my 

Prime  of  Life.  rhino         had 
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hair  on  its  ears  or  tail.  So  I  "was  making  my 
way  toward  the  Telubin  River,  which,  runs 
down  to  the  China  Sea  on  the  east,  and  where, 
I  had  been  told  at  Singapore,  rhino  were  re- 
ported to  be  plentiful.  We  had  left  roads, 
and  the  pack  elephants,  half  way  down  on 
the  other  side  of  the  range,  and  were  push- 
ing forward  through  the  jungle  with  five 
Malay  packers,  a  Chinese  cook,  and  a  Tamil 
— eight  of  us  all  told. 

It  was  my  first  experience  with  elephants, 
and  their  agility  and  handiness,  and  the  intel- 
ligence with  which  they  accepted  and  over- 
came unusual  conditions  in  traveling,  amazed 
and  interested  me.  Without  seeing  it  I 
would  not  have  believed  that  so  large  and 
apparently  clumsy  an  animal  could  be  so 
nimble,  even  shifty,  on  its  feet,  on  the  try- 
ing trails  we  encountered  all  through  the 
valleys  and  up  and  down  the  mountains.     I 


was  greatly  interested,  often 
amused,  at  the  extreme  care- 
f  uln  ess  they  exercised.  Where 
the  path  was  at  all  uncertain 
the  trunk  explored  every  step 
before  the  huge  feet  were 
placed,  with  almost  mathemat- 
ical precision.  And  never  for 
an  instant  was  their  vigilance 
relaxed ;  always  the  trunk  felt 
the  way,  sounding  the  road, 
the  bridge,  the  depth  of  the 
pool  or  stream.  But  perhaps 
their  climbing  up  steep 
ascents,  and  over  ground  so 
slippery  that  I,  with  hob- 
nailed shoes,  could  scarcely 
secure  foothold,  impressed  me 
most.  One  instance  of  their 
resourcefulness  especially  sur- 
prised me.  We  came  to  a 
sharp,  clayey  incline,  at  the 
top  of  which  the  bank  had 
broken  away,  leaving  an  abso- 
lutely sheer  place  about  eight 
feet  in  height.  I  wondered 
how  the  elephants  would  ne- 
gotiate this,  but  it  did  not 
bother  them  as  much  as  me, 
for  the  leader  simply  put  his 
trunk  over  the  top  of  the 
bank,  raising  himself  up  until 
he  got  his  forefeet  on  it,  and 
then  with  trunk  and  forelegs 
dragged  his  great  body  over 
the  edge  until  his  hind  legs 
were  under  him. 
The  elephant  is  not  a  fast  traveler,  though 
he  is  sure  and  of  enormous  strength.  1  never 
saw  one  slip,  and  they  kept  going  even  when 
sunk  belly  deep  in  the  swamp.  Three  miles 
the  hour  was  our  average,  which  fell  to  two 
in  the  hilly  country,  and  in  the  mountains 
I  doubt  if  we  made  over  one  mile  an  hour. 
Each  elephant  carried  six  to  seven  hundred 
pounds  on  fair  roads,  as  a  good  load,  which 
was  reduced  to  four  hundred  pounds  when 
they  began  climbing. 

I  was  without  an  interpreter.  The  one  I 
had  engaged  for  the  trip  died  of  cholera 
before  we  got  beyond  the  settlements,  and 
as  the  rainy  season  is  the  most  unhealthful 
period  for  a  venture  into  the  jungle,  I  was 
unable  to  replace  him.  My  Tamil  servant 
knew  a  few  English  words — knew  them  so 
imperfectly  as  to  put  to  confusion  every 
attempt  at  mutual  understanding. 
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After  the  first  couple  of  days  winding  into 
the  hills  past  tin  mines,  the  most  valued 
deposit  in  the  State,  our  trail  through  Perak 
led  across  swamps,  over  mountains,  and 
up  and  down  valleys  —  and  always  in 
mud — sometimes  up  to  knees,  always  over 
ankles.  Once  we  had  got  deep  into  the 
jungle,  a  view  ahead  was  never  possible, 
even  on  top  of  the  mountains,  because  of 
the  density  of  the  great  forest.  And  such  a 
dismal  jungle!  Not  even  a  bird  note;  not  a 
sound  of  any  kind,  save  that  made  by  the 
squashing  of  our  own  feet  in  the  oozy 
going. 

The  interior  of  Malay  is  covered  with  a 
primeval  forest  of  upstanding  trees,  limbless 
to  their  very  tops,  where,  umbrella-like,  they 
open  into  great  knobs  of  foliage,  and  form  a 
huge  canopy  so  thick  that  not  a  ray  of  sun- 
light may  break  through.  Beneath  is  the 
most  luxuriant  and  wettest  vegetation  to  be 
found  on  earth.  Palms,  bamboos,  ferns,  and 
plants  of  rankest  and  endless  variety,  hide 
the  ground  and  rise  to  form  yet  another 
forest  of  smaller  though  thicker  growth ;  while 
rattans  and  vines  and  creeping  things  stretch 


from  tree  to  tree,  to  make  a  continuous  series 
of  giant  festoons. 

And  the  malarial  smell  everywhere ! 

It  required  a  heavy  rain  to  come  steadily 
through  that  close  canopy ;  but  it  arrived. 
Nor  was  the  rain  needed  to  complete  our 
drenching;  except  for  the  footing  there  was 
little  appreciable  difference  wading  the  chin- 
deep  streams,  or  plowing  through  the  drip- 
ping jungle  under  that  leaky  canopy.  In- 
deed, the  stream  wading  was  much  to  be 
preferred,  for  only  at  such  times  we  escaped 
the  leeches. 

Leeches  and  lizards  and  centipedes  and 
numberless  other  varieties  of  crawling  un- 
pleasantness were,  in  fact,  the  only  living 
things  I  had  seen  thus  far.  And  of  leeches 
there  were  literally  myriads.  They  fastened 
upon  you  actually  from  crown  to  foot,  as 
you  worked  your  way  through  the  ferns  and 
grasses,  which  reach  high  above  your  head. 
Notwithstanding  carefully  adjusted  put- 
tees and  a  closely  tied  handkerchief,  it  was 
impossible  to  keep  leeches  from  getting  in 
at  the  ankle  and  at  the  neck.  Every  now 
and  again,  we  halted  to  pick  off  those  we 
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could  reach;  and  then  you  could  see  them 
on  all  sides  making'  slow  bat  persistent  way 
toward  you,  in  alternate  stretchings  and 
humpings. 

This  was  not  ideal  country  for  camping, 
as  may  be  imagined.  Dry  ground,  even  a 
dry  log  to  rest  upon,  was  not  to  be  found ; 
but  the  shelter  the  Malays  built  each  night 
at  least  protected  us  from  the  unceasing 
rain.  These  were  simply  made,  serviceable 
little  sheds,  constructed  of  the  always  at 
hand  bamboo  and  attap  leaves  in  no  longer 
time  than  it  takes  to  pitch  a  tent.  Here  was 
the  one  occasion  when  the  mud  seemed  a 
blessing,  for  it  proved  a  yielding,  yet  firm 
setting  for  the  four  poles  which  served  as 
corner  posts  and  the  two  longer  ones  placed 
at  each  end  to  support  a  ridge  pole.  Smaller 
bamboo  and,  as  often  as  not,  rattan,  placed 
at  the  sides,  and  bent  and  secured  across 
the  ridge  pole,  completed  the  frame,  over 
which  were  stretched  the  large  and  useful 
leaves  of  the  attap  palm.  Inside,  again, 
corner  posts  with  slats  of  bamboo  laid 
lengthways  made  very  comfortable  beds; 
and,  with  crossway  slats,  stout  benches  for 
our  provisions  and  general  camp  impedi- 
menta: for,  of  course,  it  was  necessary  to 
raise  everything  damagable  above  the  mud. 

So  we  traveled  on  and  on,  looking  for 
tracks,  dragging  ourselves  for  hours,  ankle - 
deep  in  mud,  along  stretches  of  swamp, 
where  the  rhino  feed  appeared  particularly 
tempting  (although  rhino  generally  feed 
early  in  the  morning  and  at  dusk),  or, 
crouched  until  walking  was  all  but  impos- 
sible, sneaking-  into  every  more  than  usually 
dense  bit  of  cover  which  suggested  a  pool 
or  a  rhino  bed.  It  was  wet,  cheerless 
work;  and  what  gets  wet  in  that  jungle 
stays  wet.  Except  for  the  water  you  have 
wrung  out  of  them,  the  soaked  clothes  you 
hang  at  night  on  a  bamboo  stake  driven 
deep  into  the  mud  are  equally  as  soaked 
when  you  try  to  put  them  on  again  in  the 
morning  bright-light. 

My  men  did  not  appear  to  take  much  in- 
terest in  the  search  for  rhino ;  indeed,  they 
pursued  the  journey  with  great  reluctance, 
for  at  best  the  Malay  is  not  a  hunter ;  stalk- 
ing game  does  not  appeal  to  him.  He  never, 
by  choice,  hunts  in  the  rainy  season,  but 
takes  the  more  sensible  method  of  sitting 
up  over  an  animal's  drinking  hole  in  the  dry 
season,  or  over  a  bait.  Besides,  they  stand 
much  in  awe  of  the  rhino,  which  they  rarely 
hunt,  notwithstanding  its  blood  and  horn 


being  worth  almost  their  weight  in  gold  at  the 
Chinese  chemists',  who  use  them  in  mystical 
medical  concoctions.  Once  we  found  plain 
tracks  that  in  due  course  led  down  the  moun- 
tain to  a  rushing,  roaring  stream,  which  we 
could  not  cross,  although  the  tracks  showed 
that  the  rhino  had  at  least  made  the  at- 
tempt, and  nowhere  for  a  mile  down  stream 
could  we  find  signs  on  our  side  that  he  had 
not  succeeded.  This  experience  came  near 
to  stopping  the  expedition,  for  the  Malays 
seemed  determined  to  turn  back,  and  as  I 
was  without  even  the  first  aid  to  communica- 
tion which  my  Tamil  servant  (before  I  sent 
him  back  ill  with  fever)  furnished,  I  had  re- 
course to  looking  pleasant  and  offering  gifts. 
Finally  we  did  go  on,  though  the  Malays 
had  no  liking  for  it,  and  were  sullen. 

There  had  been  days  of  this  kind  of  ex- 
perience, so  that  now,  when  I  had  actually 
come  on  fresh  tracks,  my  thankfulness  was 
both  deep  and  sincere.  At  first  the  tracks 
were  distinct,  and  I  had  no  difficulty  in  fol- 
lowing them,  particularly  where,  for  a  con- 
siderable distance,  they  led  through  what 
may  be  called  a  jungle  runway,  which  is  a 
passage  forced  through  the  heaviest  under- 
brush by  the  rhino,  and  of  such  density 
that,  were  you  standing  within  a  half  dozen 
feet,  the  beast  might  go  through  unseen, 
though  not  of  course  unheard.  But  on  this, 
the  second  day,  the  tracks  led  up  hill  from  the 
swampy  land  of  the  valley.  The  rain  was  fall- 
ing unusually  hard,  and  the  water  flowed 
down  the  hillside  almost  in  streams,  making 
it,  of  course,  very  difficult  to  foUow  the 
tracks  —  sometimes  entirely  obliterating 
them.  Hence  I  worked  forward  slowly.  I 
had  ceased  to  depend  upon  my  men,  though 
I  kept  two  up  with  me,  leaving  the  others  to 
come  more  leisurely  with  the  packs,  so  that 
at  nightfall  we  camped  where  we  happened 
to  be — which  was  about  as  good  a  plan  as 
any  other,  for  there  was  no  choice  of  camp- 
ing ground  in  that  country. 

All  morning  I  followed  the  tracks  with 
extreme  difficulty,  but  in  the  early  afternoon 
they  led  to  drier  ground,  which  as  it  ap- 
proached the  hilltop  became  more  open,  and, 
far  in  advance  of  my  two  men,  I  pushed  my 
way  along  more  rapidly,  with  ah  attention 
focussed  upon  the  tracks,  and  every  hunter's 
sense  tingling  in  exquisitive  alertness.  Sud- 
denly and  noiselessly,  a  something  seemed 
to  dodge  behind  a  tree ;  then  another,  and 
vet  another — and  still  a  fourth — all  in  front 
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and  to  right  and  left  of  me.  I  saw  no  de- 
finite shape — merely  caught  the  glimpse  of 
a  moving  object  as  the  eye  will,  without 
actually  seeing  it.  I  knew  it  could  not  be  a 
rhino.  As  I  stood,  I  caught  sight  of  a  black- 
topped  head  looking  furtively  at  me  from 
behind  a  tree,  but  it  popped  back  instantly 
on  my  discovery.  Then  another  head  from 
behind  another  tree,  and  again  a  third,  and 


of  half-wild  people,  Sakais,  that  roamed 
the  northern  section  of  Malay.  I  am  a  be- 
liever in  preparedness,  however,  especially 
when  the  atmosphere  is  unfriendly,  as  my 
sullen  party  suggested  it  might  be,  so  1 
backed  against  a  tree,  with  cocked  rifle,  and 
in  addition  to  the  full  half -magazine,  took 
four  cartridges  out  of  my  belt  that  I  might 
have  them  in  hand  did  the  necessity  arise. 
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in  the  Jungle. 


so  on  until  it  became  a  game  of  hide  and  seek 
with  some  times  several  heads  poked  out, 
turtle  fashion,  from  behind  the  concealing 
trees.  I  could  get  but  the  merest  glance,  but 
that  told  me  the  heads  did  not  belong  on 
Malay  shoulders,  and  yet  I  knew  not  what 
they  were,  nor  was  I  prepared  to  see  human 
beings  of  any  kind  in  this  country,  friendly 
or  unfriendly,  although  I  had  heard  tales 


Thus  I  stood  read}'  for  whatever  emergency 
might  come.  There  was  no  movement  on 
the  part  of  my  hidden  watchers,  however, 
other  than  that  the  heads  continued  popping 
out  and  back,  and  from  many  new  quarters, 
keeping  me  busily  watchful.  It  was  the 
most  acute  case  of  rubber-neck  I  have  ever 
developed.  Thus  I  stood  waiting  for  some- 
thing to  happen,  and  impatient  to  exaspera- 
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tion  after  ten  minutes  of  this  rubbering  game 
that  nothing  did  happen. 

At  last  came  my  two  Malays.  The  heads 
now  all  popped  out  and  stayed  out,  but  no 
body  followed  from  behind  the  trees.  As  he 
took  in  the  situation,  Jin  Pari,  my  head  man, 
pointed  energetically  at  the  heads  and  re- 
peated over  and  again  "Sakai" — by  which  I 
learned  I  had  indeed  fallen  in  with  the  tree- 
dwelling  aborigines  of  Malaya. 

Some  long-range  conversation  was  now 
begun  between  my  Malays  and  the  heads, 
and  finally,  with  evident  hesitation,  a  man 
stepped  from  behind  one  of  the  trees,  and 
in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes  was  joined  by 
others,  until  there  were  eight  of  them  grouped 
fifty  or  sixty  feet  away,  regarding  us  with 
very  apparent  suspicion.  Except  for  a  small 
loin  covering,  they  were  naked,  and  some 
of  them  painted  in  fantastic  figures.  More 
long  range  talk  followed,  and  the  strangers' 
voices  sounded  curiously  high  and  nasal. 
Several  minutes  more  of  jabber,  and  my 
men  started  toward  the  Sakais,  who  im- 
mediately darted  back  in  trepidation,  and 
would  have  fled  had  not  the  Malays 
stopped,  and,  I  judge,  shouted  friendly 
messages  to  them.  Back  and  forth,  with 
long  intervals,  this  shouting  continued  for 
fully  an  hour.  Mean  time,  as  it  was  im- 
possible for  me  to  hold  conversation  with 
any  one,  I,  of  course,  had  no  actual  knowl- 
edge of  what  they  were  saying ;  but  I  sur- 
mised the  strangers  feared  us,  and  that  the 
Malays  were  endeavoring  to  pacify  them. 

By  this  time  the  remainder  of  my  party 
had  arrived,  and  a  general  babel  ensued. 
Finally,  with  one  accord,  the  Sakais  disap- 
peared, and  one  of  my  men  went  forward, 
carrying  rice,  which  he  deposited  at  the 
base  of  a  tree  where  the  strangers  had 
been  standing.  Then  he  returned  to  us.  In 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes  the  Sakais  came  back, 
their  numbers  greatly  augmented,  took  away 
the  rice,  and  replaced  it  with  some  roots  and 
other  things  which  looked  like  vegetables  or 
fruit. 

It  was  early  in  the  afternoon  when  I  had 
first  sighted  the  Sakais,  but  what  with  pala- 
ver and  exchange  of  gifts  and  long-range 
conversation,  dusk  came  upon  us  while  we 
tarried.  I  had  not  forgotten  the  rhino, 
but  I  had  not  quite  found  myself  in  these 
new  surroundings  and  thought  best  to  make 
haste  slowly.  Moreover,  I  was  sincerly  glad 
for  the  opportunity  of  seeing  something  of 
these  Sakais,  for  I  knew  they  are  a  people 


A  Good-looking  Type  of  Young  Woman  in  Gala  Costume, 

Showing  Bark  Loin-Cloth,  Necklaces  of  Seeds  and 

Animal  Teeth,  Hair  Combs,  and  Armlets. 

about  whom  almost  nothing  is  known,  and 
of  whom  only  one  white  man — an  Italian- 
Captain  G.  B.  Cerruti,  has  made  a  study. 

They  seemed  to  be  very  cui'ious,  and 
quite  desirous  of  watching  us,  but  were  shy 
of  our  approaching  them.  They  hung  on  the 
edge  of  our  camp,  maintaining  a  constant 
jabber  with  my  Malays.  With  a  thought  of 
getting  better  acquainted,  I  went  toward 
them,  but  they  fled  precipitately,  and  al- 
though I  walked  after  them,  they  never  per- 
mitted me  to  get  near.  It  occurred  to  me 
that  my  rifle,  perhaps,  might  be  a  bar  to 
closer  acquaintance,  so  I  went  back  to 
camp  and  laid  it  down — taking  the  precau- 
tion to  unload  it  and  keep  on  my  cartridge 
belt — the  Sakais  curiously  following  like  a 
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A  Type  of  Sakai  Found  West  of  Perak  River. 

flock  of  birds,  all  reappearing  at  a  distance 
of  forty  or  fifty  feet,  in  open  sight,  so  soon 
as  I  reached  camp.  But  I  got  no  nearer 
them  without  the  rifle  than  with  it.  Always, 
so  soon  as  I  started  toward  them,  they  dis- 
appeared, evidently  keeping  close  watch  of 
me,  because  as  I  retraced  my  steps  they 
were  visible  again. 

Determined  to  stop  in  the  vicinity  until  I 
should  learn  a  little  more  of  these  people,  I 
moved  up  the  hill  to  get  out  of  the  mud- 
hole  in  which  we  had  camped,  and  discovered 
a  tree  with  what  at  first  sight  appeared  a 
strange  new  growth,  but,  on  close  inspec- 
tion, developed  into  a  rude  tiny  house,  with 
a  small  head  and  beady  eyes  peering  at  me 
from  its  platform.  Farther  on  was  another 
tree-house,   and  near    it  several  others.     I 


motioned  my  Malays  to  stop  here,  but  our 
camping  preparations  raised  such  a  commo- 
tion among  the  Sakais  hovering  on  our  van, 
that  in  order  to  mollify  them  we  moved  on. 

These  houses  are  built  in  forked  trees, 
from  eight  to  twelve  feet  above  the  ground, 
and  reached  by  bamboo  ladders,  which  are 
hoisted  at  will.  The  house  itself  is  very  much 
of  the  kind  of  shack  we  put  up  for  each 
night's  shelter,  except  that  the  flooring  is 
lashed  together  piece  by  piece  and  bound 
securely  to  the  tree  limbs  with  rattan — the 
sides  and  top  covered  with  attap.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  continuous  rain  and  semi-dusk 
of  the  jungle  made  it  impossible  for  me 
to  secure  photographs  of  these  houses. 

I  spent  a  couple  of  days  in  the  vicinity, 
even  climbed  the  frail  bamboo  ladder  into 
one  of  their  houses,  keeping  my  rifle  slung 
over  my  shoulder,  however,  lest  some  of 
the  Sakais  opposed  my  intrusion  with  the 
blow-guns  many  carried.  But  I  never  got 
nearer  than  twenty  feet  or  so  of  an  indi- 
vidual, though  I  had  the  opportunity  of 
examining  their  blow-guns  and  darts,  and 
their  various  bamboo  ornaments,  which, 
through  signs  and  gifts,  I  got  them  to  de- 
posit on  the  ground  for  my  inspection — they 
always  retreating  as  I  drew  near.  They 
grew  increasingly  generous  in  their  presents 
in  return  for  my  gifts  to  them ;  yet,  always 
the  same  method  of  presentation  had  to  be 
followed.  I  never  cordd  get  within  arm's 
reach  of  them. 

These  men  of  the  woods  (Orang-utang)  or 
Sakai,  as  more  commonly  they  are  known, 
are  the  aborigines  of  Malaya,  and  to  be 
found  in  greatest  numbers  in  the  northern 
part  of  Perak  east  of  the  river  of  that 
name — the  Sakai  population  is  estimated,  I 
believe,  at  about  five  thousand.  They  are  a 
smallish  people,  of  lighter  complexion  than 
the  Malays,  though  not  nearly  so  pleasing 
to  the  eye.  Indeed,  they  are  far  from  comely. 
They  have  no  idols,  no  priests,  no  places  or 
things  of  worship,  no  written  language,  and 
their  speech  is  a  corrupted  form  of  Malay. 
They  live  in  small  settlements,  invariably  in 
trees  if  in  the  jungle,  with  no  tribal  head. 
But  though  an  altogether  uncivilized  people, 
by  no  means  are  they  savage.  It  is  a  simple, 
unwarlike  race,  so  raided  by  the  Malays,  in 
times  mostly  gone  now  that  British  influ- 
ence has  spread  throughout  the  Peninsula, 
that  they  are  exceedingly  shy  of  all  stran- 
gers; and  particularly  fearful  of  chance 
Malays  in  the  forests.    There  are,  however, 
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groups  of  Sakai  living  on  the  outskirts  of 
Malayan  settlements  that  have  lost  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  their  timidity,  and  these 
have  adopted  the  Malayan  sarong  (skirt);  but 
m  the  jungle  their  full  dress  costume  consists 
of  a  small  piece  of  cloth,  pounded  out  of 
tree  bark,  wrapped  about  the  loins  of  the 
adult  men  and  women,  while  young  men 
and  women  and  the  children  pursue  the 
course  of  their  untrammeled  way  clothed 
only  in  nose-sticks,  earrings,  armlets,  and  hair 
combs.  The  women,  in  fact,  are  much  given 
to  adorning  themselves  with  these  things, 
and  employ  a  lighter  quality  of  bark,  which 
they  decorate  in  black  dots  and  lines,  to  bind 
their  hair.  I  marveled  at  the  number  of 
combs  one  woman  would  use,  but  the  reason 
is  the  very  unromantic  one  that  many  combs 
they  believe  to  be  preventive  of  disease. 

Both  men  and  women  decorate  their  faces, 
and  some  times  their  bodies,  mostly  in  a  pale 


As  They  Grow  Older  the  Women  Lose  Whatever  Good  Looks  They 
May  Have  Had. 


yellow  with  flower  and  line  or  zigzag  pat- 
terns. Some  times  they  stripe  themselves 
after  the  manner  of  zebra  markings ;  again 
in  spots  like  the  leopard.  They  seek  to 
make  their  appearance  as  terrifying  as  pos- 
sible to  embolden  them  on  their  journeys 
against  the  wind,  to  which  they  attribute 
every  ill  that  befalls  them.  Lightning,  thun- 
der, rainbows — all  such  heavenly  phenomena 
are  regarded  as  the  messengers  of  the  "bad 
ghost"  of  the  wind,  from  whom  they  trem- 
blingly implore  deliverance.  They  are  ex- 
cessively superstitious,  and  on  occasions  of 
fright  the  women  offer  lighted  coals  and 
bundles  of  their  children's  hairs,  while  the 
men  shoot  poisoned  darts  from  their  blow- 
guns  in  the  general  endeavor  to  propitiate 
the  evil  gods. 

Here,  deep  in  the  jungle  of  Malay,  did  I 
at  last  in  the  Far  East  find  a  people  for 
whom  the  legend  "made  in  Germany"  had 
no  significance;  all  their  ar- 
ticles of  ornament  (save  the 
necklace,  which  is  composed 
of  seeds  and  animals'  teeth) 
and  utility  are  constructed 
entirely  of  the  ubiquitous 
bamboo,  as  is  the  blow-gun, 
called  sumpitan.  This  "gun" 
is  a  pipe  about  an  inch  and 
one  half  in  diameter  and  six 
and  one  half  feet  in  length; 
the  bore,  drilled  most  accur- 
ately, is  quarter  inch,  and  the 
darts  nine  inches  in  length, 
about  the  circumference  of  a 
heavy  darning  needle,  sharp- 
ened at  one  end,  and  poisoned. 
With  these  they  secure  all  the 
meat  they  eat  in  the  jungle: 
birds,  monkeys,  snakes,  liz- 
ards. They  also  have  knives 
made  of  bamboo,  with  which 
they  cut  roots,  herbs,  and 
fruits.  I  was  amazed  at  the 
marksmanship  of  the  Sakai 
with  these  blow-guns:  fre- 
quently I  saw  them  hit  with 
precision  and  repeated  accu- 
racy small  targets  full  sixty 
feet  distant;  and  they  ap- 
peared able  to  drive  a  dart  in- 
to the  crawling  flesh  of  lizard 
so  far  as  it  could  be  seen.  I 
did  not  see  them  gunning  for 
leeches ;  from  any  visible  sign 
to  the   contrary,    the  leeches 
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did  not  seem 
to  bother  them. 
At  the  same 
time  I  observed 
they  were  cau- 
tious about 
drinking  the 
stagnant  jungle 
water,  and  that 
they  would  go 
far  to  fill  their 
buckets,  which 
were  hollow 
bamboo  about 
three  feet  long 
and  four  inches 
in  diameter, 
from  the  valley 
streams.  They 
seemed  fond  of 
music,  if  con- 
tinuous effort 
may  be  ac- 
cepted as  in- 
dication of  a 
musical  soul, 
and  the  girls 
twanged  a  not 
unpleasantly 
queer  tune  on 
a  crude,  two- 
stringed,  hol- 
low instrument. 
Once  1  saw  a 
man  with  a 
kind  of  flute, 
which  he  blew 
shrilly  with  his 
nose. 

The  woman 
has  the  entire 
management  of 
the       domestic 

economy,  and  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
man's  establishment  without  other  cere- 
mony than  climbing  the  ladder  leading  to 
his  castle  in  the  air.  But  the  preliminary 
courtship  is  unique;  the  girl  (she  is  usually 
twelve  to  fourteen)  is  decorated  in  patterns 
of  red,  yellow,  and  black  flowers,  and  is 
then  prepared  for  the  struggle  with  her 
wooer,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the 
"Bundlers" — only  the  Sakai  girl  is  with- 
out the  help  of  raiment  to  aid  in  her  de- 
fense of  maidenly  virtue.  I  am  not  familiar 
with  the  details  of  the  Bundlers'  custom,  but 
the  well-chaperoned  Sakai  maiden  is  sup- 


The  Patriarch  Whose  Tree-House  I  Invaded. 


posed  to  successfully  resist  the  "  man  of 
the  woods  "  for  a  good  twelve  hours ;  after 
which  period  she  submits  unprotestingly  to 
her  lover's  embraces,  and  in  due  course 
climbs  his  bamboo  ladder. 

And  always,  so  far  as  my  observations 
went,  men  and  women  appeared  to  share 
toil  and  fruits  of  the  chase  in  common. 
They  are,  in  truth,  the  only  genuine  social- 
ists that  I  have  yet  discovered.  They  di- 
vide their  blessings  and  share  one  another's 
sorrows.  Apropos  of  which  latter  I  am  not 
likely  soon  to  forget  the  funeral  I  witnessed 
of  a  Sakai  who  died  the  mornina:  I  broke 


This  is  an  Average  Type  of  Jungle  Sakai  Man,  with 
the  Bamboo  Nose-Stick  Ornament. 


Prepared  for  Hunting  With  Blow-Gun  and 
Quiver  of  Poisoned  Darts. 


camp  to  move  from  their  midst.  Every 
one  belonging  to  the  little  band  of  twenty 
gathered  around  the  lamented,  who  lay 
stretched  out  with  bark  cloth  under  him 
and  a  variety  of  lizards  chasing  one  another 
under  and  over  him.  The  mourners,  all  be- 
painted  in  fantastic  and  grotesque  designs, 
constantly  moved  around  the  dead  and  the 
lizards,  as  though  performing  a  dance,  and 
yet  their  movements  were  without  enough 
uniformity  to  suggest  dancing.  Certainly, 
it  was  a  very  crude  and  weird  ceremony, 
weird  to  a  degree  in  the  gloom  and  the 
rain  of  the  jungle,  especially  the  moaning 
and  wailing.  I  never  heard  such  direful 
sounds   from    human    throat;  and    I    have 


heard  some  startling  exhibitions  by  Ameri- 
can Indians. 

Luckily  the  body  did  not  long  remain  in 
state — the  lizards  appeared  rather  impatient 
— and  when  it  was  lashed  to  a  tree  limb, 
together  with  blow-gun  and  fishing  tackle, 

the  wailing  ceased:  and  I  went  on  my  way. 

***** 

As  for  the  rhino  hunt,  I  must  reserve  the 
complete  telling  for  another  time,  though  I 
may  add  here  that  eventually  I  was  success- 
ful. The  tracks  I  was  on  when  I  stumbled 
across  the  Sakai  failed  me,  but  others  in 
another  direction  did  not.  And  there  was 
no  fringe  of  hair  on  its  ears.  That  rhino  is  a 
myth  so  far  as  Malaya  is  concerned. 


THE  VOYAGE   OF   THE   AQUIDNECK 

By  CAPTAIN  JOSHUA  SLOCUM 


VI. 


PASSING-  thence  through  the  Antilles 
into  the  Caribbean  Sea,  a  new  period 
of  the  voyage  was  begun. 

Sailing  among  islands  clothed  in  eternal 
green,  the  same  that  Columbus  beheld  with 
marvelous  anticipations,  and  which  the  ven- 
erable Las  Cases  looked  upon  with  pious 
wonder,  brought  us,  in  the  mind's  eye, 
near  the  old  discoverers ;  and  a  feeling  that 
we  should  come  suddenly  upon  their  ships 
around  some  headland  took  deep  hold  upon 
our  thoughts.  All  was  there  to  please  the 
imagination,  and  we  dreamed  ever  in  the 
same  balmy,  sleepy  atmosphere  where  Juan 
Ponce  de  Leon  would  fain  have  tarried 
young.  To  live  well  in  this  climate  one 
must  obey  great  nature's  laws.  So  stout 
Juan  and  millions  since  have  found. 

One  of  the  islands  of  great  interest  that 
came  in  view,  stretching  about  the  Carib- 
bean Sea,  was  Santa  Cruz,  famous  for  its 
resolute  women  of  days  gone  by,  who,  while 
their  husbands  were  away,  successfully  de- 
fended their  homes  against  Christian  in- 
vaders, and  for  that  reason  were  called 
fierce  savages.  I  would  fain  have  brought 
away  some  of  the  earth  of  the  island  in 
memory  of  those  brave  women.  Small  as 
our  ship  was,  we  could  have  afforded  room 
for  a  memento  so  consecrated;  but  the 
trades,  hauling  to  the  northward,  headed 
the  canoe  off,  and  we  had  to  forego  the 
pleasure  of  landing. 

Pushing  forward  thence,  Liberdade  reached 
Porto  Rico,  and  passing  scenery  worth  the 
perils  of  voyages  to  see,  she  arrived,  on 
the  12th  of  October,  at  Mayaguez,  in  the 
west  of  the  island,  where  she  cast  anchor. 
Then  we  shook  the  kinks  out  of  our  legs  by 
pleasant  walks  in  the  tropical  shades.  Time, 
five  days  from  Barbadoes;  distance,  570 
miles. 

Photographers  at  Mayaguez,  desiring  a 
picture  of  the  canoe  with  the  crew  on  deck 
at  the  time  when  we  felt  inclined  to  rest  on 
shore,  put  a  negro  on  board  to  take  the 
place  of  captain.    The  photographs  found 


their  way  to  Paris  and  Madrid  journals, 
where  it  was  remarked  that  the  captain  was 
a  fine-looking  fellow,  but  "awfully  tanned"! 
The  negro  was  rigged  all  ataunto  for  the 
occasion,  and  made  a  picture  indicative  of 
physical  strength,  not  to  be  ashamed  of: 
but  it  would  have  looked  more  like  me  if 
they  had  turned  him  back-to  when  it  was 
taken. 

We  enjoyed  long  carriage  drives  over  rich 
estates  at  Mayaguez,  and  saw  with  pain 
that  the  atmosphere  of  the  soldier  hung  over 
all,  pervading  the  air  like  a  pestilence. 
Musketed,  sabered,  and  uniformed,  hated  by 
the  residents  and  despised  by  themselves, 
we  saw  them  doggedly  march,  counter- 
march, and  wheel,  knowing  that  then*  days 
in  the  New  World  were  numbered;  on  our 
return  to  the  canoe  I  wrote  in  her  journal 
with  profound  conviction:  "The  sons  of  the 
colonies  are  too  civil  and  Christianlike  to  be 
ruled  always  by  sword  and  gun ! "  It  re- 
quired no  great  prophet  even  then  to  foresee 
the  event  of  1898. 

On  the  15th  of  October,  after  three  days' 
rest,  we  took  fresh  supplies  to  cai'ry  us  on, 
then  set  sail  from  pleasant  Mayaguez,  and 
bore  away  for  the  old  Bahama  Channel, 
passing  east  of  Hayti,  thence  along  the  north 
coast  to  the  west  extremity  of  the  island; 
from  there  we  took  a  departure  from  the 
headland  of  Cuba,  and  followed  that  coast  as 
far  as  Cardinas,  where  we  took  a  final  de- 
parture from  the  islands,  regretting  that  we 
could  not  sail  round  them  all. 

There  was  no  haphazard  sailing.  Daily 
observations  for  determining  latitude  and 
longitude  were  invariably  made,  unless  the 
sun  was  obscured.  The  results  of  these  astro- 
nomical observations  were  more  reliable  than 
one  might  suppose,  from  being  taken  on  a 
tiltish  canoe ;  for  after  a  few  days'  practise  a 
very  fair  off-hand  contact  could  be  made, 
when  the  canoe  rose  on  the  crest  of  a  wave, 
where  manifestly  the  best  results  would  be 
obtained.  The  observer's  station  was  simply 
on   top    of   the   cabin,    astride,  like  riding 
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horseback.  Victor  and  I  both  became  expert 
•'snap  observers"  before  the  voyage  ended. 

One  night  in  the  Bahama  Channel,  while 
booming  along  before  stiff  trades,  I  was 
called  in  the  first  watch  to  come  up  quickly, 
for  signs  of  a  "  norther  "  were  in  the  sky. 
The  phenomenon  disturbed  us,  and  we  made 
all  snug  for  a  heavy  gale  of  wind,  when  Jo ! 
as  we  came  nearer  it  proved  to  be  only  the 
reflection  of  the  white  Bahama  Banks  that 
we  saw  on  the  sky,  and  no  cause  for  uneasi- 
ness at  all. 

Soon  after  this  false  alarm  the  faint  glim- 
mer of  Lobos  Light  was  descried  on  the 
horizon.  Three  hours  later  we  fetched  in 
under  the  lee  of  the  reef,  or  Cay,  as  it  is 
called,  and  came  to  in  one-and-a-half  fathoms 
of  water  in  good  shelter.  We  beheld  then 
overhead  the  phenomenon  that  awed  us  early 
in  the  night.  The  illuminating  banks  marked 
a  visible  reflection  on  the  heavens,  much  the 
same  as  a  field  of  ice  would  do. 

On  the  Cay  is  stored  some  thousands  of 
gallons  of  rain  water,  in  cisterns,  at  the 
base  of  the  iron  tower  which  carries  the 
light. 

The  keeper  of  the  light,  a  hardy  native  of 
Nassau,  when  he  discovered  the  new  arrival 
at  his  "island,"  hoisted  the  British  Board 
of  Trade  flag  on  a  pole  in  the  center  of  his 
little  world.  He  thought  we  were  shipwrecked 
sailors,  which  indeed  we  were,  but  not  in 
distress,  as  he  supposed  when  he  hoisted  the 
flag,  signifying  assistance  for  distressed  sea- 
men. On  learning  our  story,  however,  he 
regarded  us  with  grave  suspicion,  and  re- 
fused water  to  Victor,  who  had  already  landed 
with  buckets.  Said  he:  "  Tell  the  captain  that 
he  will  have  to  bring  his  papers  ashore  and 
report.1'  The  mate's  report  could  not  be 
taken.  Thus,  in  a  moment,  was  transformed 
the  friend  in  need  to  the  governor  of  an 
island.  This  amused  me,  and  I  sent  back 
woi-d  to  my  veritable  Sancho  Panza  that  in 
many  voyages  to  the  islands  my  mates  had 
attended  to  the  customs  reports :  at  which 
His  Excellency  chafed  greatly,  giving  the 
gunnels  of  his  trousers  a  fitful  hitch  now  and 
then  as  he  paced  the  beach,  awaiting  my 
compliance  with  the  rules  of  the  island. 

The  Governor,  I  perceived,  was  suspicious 
of  smugglers  and  wreckers,  apparently  un- 
derstanding their  ways:  if.  indeed,  even  he 
were  not  a  reformed  smuggler  or  pirate  him- 
self. However,  to  humor  the  punctiliousness 
of  His  Excellency,  the  Governor  of  the  Is- 
land, I  placed  my  papers  in  my  hat,  and 


leaping  into  the  surf,  waded  ashore,  where  I 
was  received  as  by  a  monarch. 

The  document  I  presented  was  the  orig- 
inal Passe  Especial,  the  one  with  the  big 
seal  on  it,  written  in  Portuguese :  had  it 
been  in  Choctaw,  the  Governor  would  have 
read  it  with  the  same  facility  that  he  did 
this,  which  he  stared  at  knowingly,  and 
said:  "All  right;  take  all  the  water  you 
want :  it  is  free.". 

I  lodged  a  careful  report  of  the  voyage 
with  the  Governor,  and  explained  to  His 
Excellency  the  whereabouts  of  the  "Island 
of  Rio,"  as  his  Grace  persistently  called  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  whence  my  papers  dated. 

Conversing  on  the  subject  of  islands, 
which  was  all  the  world  to  him,  the  Gov- 
ernor viewed  with  suspicion  the  absence 
of  the  word  in  my  documents ;  this,  in  his 
mind,  was  a  reprehensible  omission ;  for 
surely  New  York,  to  which  they  referred, 
was  on  an  island.  I  offered  to  swear  to  the 
truth  of  my  clearance,  "as  far  as  known 
to  me,"  after  the  manner  of  cheap  custom- 
house swearing  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 
"Not  on  the  island,"  quickly  exclaimed  the 
Governor,  "for '  thou  shalt  not  disglory  God's 
name'  is  written  in  the  Bible." 

In  a  very  few  minutes  we  got  all  the 
water  we  wanted,  and  some  sea  shells  as 
well  from  the  Governor's  lady,  who  came 
with  the  rising  sun,  and  brought  with  her  a 
generous  lapful  of  aurora  shells,  for  which 
— to  spoil  the  poem — I  bartered  cocoanuts 
and  rusty,  gnarly  yams. 

The  lady  was  on  a  visit  to  her  lord  and 
master,  the  monarch  of  all  he  surveyed, 
with  their  three  children  from  Nassau. 
This  small  party  and  two  assistant  keepers 
of  the  light  made  up  the  total  of  their  little 
world  in  the  ocean.  It  was  the  smallest 
kingdom  I  had  ever  visited,  peopled  by 
happy  human  beings.  The  few  blades  of 
grass  that  had  struggled  into  existence — 
not  enough  to  support  a  goat — the  light- 
house, the  sand,  themselves,  and  a  dog  were 
all  they  had  to  look  at  on  the  island.  Some 
small  buildings  and  a  flagstaff  had  once 
adorned  the  place;  but,  together  with  a 
coop  of  chickens— the  only  stock  of  the 
islanders  except  the  dog — had  been  swept 
away  by  a  hurricane  a  short  time  before. 

Two  days  from  Lobos  Reef  brought  us 
to  Bimini  Island.  The  wind  in  the  mean 
time  hauling  from  regular  nor'east  trades 
to  the  sou'west,  promising  a  smooth  pas- 
sage across  the  Gulf  Stream,  the  Liberdade 
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headed  for  it  direct,  and  was  swept  along 
by  current  and  wind  220  miles  the  first 
day.  This  was  great  getting  along  for  a 
small  canoe.  Going  at  a  high  rate  of  speed 
on  the  second  night  in  the  stream  the  canoe 
struck  a  spar,  and  went  over  it  with  a 
bound.  Her  false  keel  was  shattered  and 
loosened  by  the  shock,  but,  finally  shaking 
the  crippled  timber  clear,  she  came  on  quite 
well  without  it.  No  other  damage  was  done 
to  our  craft,  although  at  times  her  ribs  were 
threatened  in  the  lively  ocean  river.  In  the 
middle  of  the  current,  where  the  sea  was 
mountainous, 
but  regular, 
she  sailed 
with  a  wide, 
swinging  mo- 
tion and  fared 
well  enough ; 
but  on  near- 
ing  the  edge 
of  the  stream 
a  confused 
sea  was  met, 
standing  all 
on  end,  in 
every  which 
way,  beyond 
a  sailors  com- 
prehension. 
The  motion  of 
the  Liber dade 
was  then 
neither  poeti- 
cal nor  pleas- 
ant. Indeed, 
several  un- 
welcome visi- 
tors came 
tumbling 
aboard.  One, 
f  uriously 
crashing 
down  on  the 
canoe,  made 
her  timbers 
bend  and 
creak.  How- 
ever, I  could 
remedy  this 
danger  by 
changing  the 
course.  "Seas 
like  that  oan't 
break  this 
boat,"       said 


Captain  Slocum  at  Home  Again. 


our  young bo's'n;  "she 's  built  strong."  But 
another  swept  clean  over  the  quarter,  wet- 
ting the  helmsman  to  the  skin,  and,  most 
unkind  of  all,  put  out  the  fire  and  capsized 
the  hash  and  stove  into  the  bottom  of  the 
canoe.  This  accident  left  us  with  oidy  a 
damper  for  breakfast.  Matters  mended, 
however,  as  the  day  advanced,  and  for 
supper  we  had  a  feast.  Early  in  the  after- 
noon Liberdade  had  land  in  sight,  and  had 
gotten  into  smooth  water.  This  of  itself 
was  a  feast,  for  the  land  lying  before  us 
was  America,  which  Ave  had  sailed   many 

thousands  of 
miles  to  see. 
It  was  the 
country  about 
Bull's  Bay,  on 
the  coast  of 
South  Caro- 
lina, and, 
night  coming 
on,  we  could 
plainly  see 
Cape  Roman 
Light  to  the 
north  of  us. 
The  wind  fall- 
ing fight,  we 
anchored  soon 
after  dark 
about  two 
miles  from  the 
shore,  in  four 
fathoms  of 
water,  the 
current  being 
against  us.  It 
was  now  8 
p.  M.,  October 
28,  1888,  thir- 
teen  days 
from  May- 
aguez. 

The  actual 
time  of  the 
Liberdade  at 
sea,  and  the 
distances  in 
nautical  miles 
that  she  sailed 
on  the  various 
courses  from 
Paranagua  to 
Cape  Roman, 
were  approxi- 
mately; 
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Days.  Miles. 

From  Paranagua  to  Santos... 1  150 

"      Santos  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  (towed  by 

Finance) %  200 

"      Eio  to  Cape  Frio 2  70 

"      Cape  Frio  to  Carvellas 4  370 

' '      Carvellas  to  Saint  Paulo 3  270 

"      Saint  Paulo  to  Bahia. .    %  40 

"      Bahia  to  Pernanibuco 5  390 

"      Pernambuco  to  Barbadoes 19  2,150 

"  .   Barbadoes  to  Mayaguez 5  570 

"      Mayaguez  to  Cape  Roman 13  1,300 

53%        5,510 

The  Liberdade  up  to  this  point  had  made 
about  105  miles  a  day,  average.  We  con- 
sidered that  very  fair  work  for  the  small 
vessel,  and,  the  time  being  still  propitious 
for  an  outing,  it  was  decided  to  make  no 
unreasonable  haste  to  finish  the  sea  journey. 
Our  expenses  were  small;  the  cost  of  the 
canoe  was  less  than  a  hundred  dollars, 
outside  the  labor  of  building  her:  so  the 
interest  on  the  money  was  eating  nobody's 
head  off.  It  was  time  that  one  should  be 
up  with  energy  for  the  main  chance;  but 
I  had  been  striving  many  years,  and  where 
was  the  result  of  it  all?  This  was  the 
main  chance;  to  build  a  ship  at  any  time 
and  make  a  voyage  in  God's  fair  world 
should  be  sufficient  reason  for  doing  so. 
But  we  had  already  the  joy  of  both  and  had 
still  the  pleasure  of  a  considerable  voyage 
ahead. 

Two  days  later  the  Liberdade  worked  up 
under  the  lee  of  the  Roman  Shoals  and 
made  harbor  in  South  Santee,  a  small  river 
to  the  north  of  Cape  Roman,  within  range 
of  the  light. 

Next  morning  we  weighed  anchor  and 
stood  farther  into  the  river,  looking  for  in- 
habitants, that  we  might  listen  to  voices 
other  than  our  own.  Our  search  was  soon 
rewarded,  for,  coming  round  a  point  of 
woodland  where  a  farmhouse  stood  on  the 
river  side,  we  landed,  and  had  hardly  done 
so  when,  as  out  of  the  earth,  a  thousand 
dogs  sprang  up,  threatening  to  devour  us 
all.  Then  a  comely  woman  came  out  of 
the  house.  It  was  explained  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  all,  especially  to  a  persistent  cujr 
by  a  vigorous  whack  on  the  head  with  a 
cudgel,  that  our  visit  was  a  friendly  one. 
Then  all  was  again  peaceful  and  quiet,  like 
a  calm  after  a  gale  at  sea.  The  good  man 
was  in  the  field  close  by,  but  soon  came 
home  accompanied  by  two  stalwart  sons, 
each  "toting"  a  sack  of  corn.  We  found 
the  Andersons — this  was  the  family  name — 
isolated  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  and  as 
primitive  as  heart  could  wish.  The  charm- 
ing simplicity  of   these  good  people  cap- 


tivated my  crew.  We  met  others  along  the 
coast  innocent  of  greed;  but  of  all  unselfish 
men  Anderson,  the  elder,  was  the  prince. 

Purchasing  some  truck  from  this  good 
man,  we  found  that  change  could  not  be 
made  for  the  dollar  which  I  tendered  in 
payment.  But  I  protested  that  I  was  more 
than  content  to  let  the  few  odd  cents  go, 
having  received  more  garden  stuff  than  I 
had  seen  offered  for  a  dollar  in  any  part  of 
the  world.  The  farmer,  however,  nothing 
content,  offered  me  a  'coon  skin  or  two;  but 
these  I  did  not  want,  and  there  being  no 
other  small  change  about  the  farm,  the 
matter  was  dropped,  I  thought,  for  good. 
I  had  quite  forgotten  it,  when  later  in  the 
evening  I  was  electrified  by  his  offering  to 
carry  a  letter  for  us  to  the  post,  some  seven 
miles  away,  and  "call  it  square."  The  letter 
went,  and  in  due  time  we  got  an  answer. 

These  good  people  could  hardly  under- 
stand how  it  was,  as  I  explained,  that  the 
Brazilians  had  freed  the  slaves  and  had  no 
war,  Mr.  Anderson  often  exclaiming;  "Well, 
well,  I  d'clar!  Freed  the  niggers,  and  had 
no  wah!  Mister,"  said  he,  turning  to  me 
after  a  pause,  "Mister,  I've  know'd  the 
South  were  foolish!  They  had  a  wah,  and 
they  freed  the  niggers,  too.  Oh,  yes, 
mister,  1  was  thar!  Over  beyond  the  oaks 
was  my  house.  Yes,  I  fought,  too,  and 
fought  hard;  but  it  war  n't  no  use." 

Like  many  another  hard  fighter,  Ander- 
son was  a  pious  man,  living  in  a  state  of  re- 
signation to  be  envied.  His  years  of  ex- 
perience on  the  new  island  farm  had  been 
hard  and  trying  in  the  extreme.  My  own 
misfortunes  passed  into  shade  as  the  harder 
luck  of  the  Andersons  came  up  before  me ; 
the  resolution  which  I  had  made  to  buy  a 
farm  when  I  got  home  was  now  shaken,  and 
finally  it  dissolved  into  doubts  of  the  wisdom 
of  such  a  course.  On  this  farm  they  had  first 
"  started  in  to  raise  pork,"  but  found  that  it 
"  did  n't  pay,  for  the  pigs  got  wild  and  had  to 
be  gathered  with  the  dogs  " ;  by  the  time  they 
were  "  gathered  and  then  toted,"  salt  would 
hardly  cure  them,  and  "  they  most  generally 
tainted."  The  enterprise  was  therefore  aban- 
doned for  that  of  tilling  the  soil,  and  a  crop 
was  put  in;  but  "the  few  pigs  that  the  dogs 
had  not  gathered  came  in  at  night  and 
rooted  all  the  taters."  It  then  appeared  that 
a  fence  should  be  built.  "Accordingly," 
said  he,  "  the  boys  and  I  made  one  which 
kept  out  the  stock ;  but,  sir,  the  rats  could 
get  in!   They  took  every  tater  out  of  the 
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ground.  From  all  that  I  put  in,  and  my 
principal  planting  was  tliar,  I  did  n't  see  a 
sprout."  How  it  happened  that  the  rats  had 
left  the  crop  the  year  before  for  their  rela- 
tions the  pigs,  seemed  most  on  the  farmer's 
mind.  Nevertheless,  "there  was  corn  in 
Egypt  yet " ;  and  at  the  family  circle  about 
the  board  that  night,  a  smile  of  hope  played 
on  the  good  farmer's  face,  as  in  deep  sincerity 
he  asked  that 
for  what  they 
had  they 
might  be  truly 
thankful.  We 
learned  a  les- 
son of  pa- 
tience from 
this  family, 
and  were  glad 
that  the  wind 
had  carried  us 
to  their  shore. 

Said  the 
farmer,  u  And 
you  came 
from  Brazil  in 
that  boat! 
Wife,  she 
won't  go  to 
Georgetown 
in  the  batto 
that  I  built  be- 
cause it  rares. 
And  they 
freed  the  nig- 
gers and  had 
no  w  a  h  ! 
Well!  well!  I 
d'clar!" 

Better  folks 
we  may  never 
see  than  the 
farmers  of 
South  Santee. 
Bidding  them 
good-by,  the 
next  morning 

at  early  dawn  we  sailed  before  a  light  land 
wind,  which  soon  petered  out. 

The  SS.  Planter  then  coming  along,  took 
us  in  tow  for  Georgetown,  whither  it  was 
bound.  We  had  not  the  pleasure,  however, 
of  visiting  the  beloved  old  city ;  for  having 
some  half  dozen  cocoanuts  on  board,  the 
remainder  of  our  small  stores  of  the  voyage, 
a  vigilant  officer  stopped  us  at  the  quarantine 
ground,  fruit  not  being  admitted  into  South 


"  Moored  her  for  the  winter,  furled  her  sails,  and  coiled  up  the  ropes 


Carolina  until  after  the  first  of  November. 
Although  it  was  now  late  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  first,  we  had  to  ride  quarantine  that  night, 
with  a  promise  of  pratique  next  morning. 
But  there  was  no  steamer  going  up  the 
river  the  next  day.  The  Planter  coming 
down,  though,  supplied  us  with  some  provi- 
sions, such  as  were  not  procurable  at  the 
Santee  farm.  Then,  putting  to  sea,  Liberdade 

beat  slowly 
against  wind 
and  current. 

We  began 
now  to  experi- 
ence, as  might 
be  expected, 
autumn  gales 
of  consider- 
able violence, 
the  heaviest 
of  which  over- 
taking Liber- 
dade off  Fry- 
i  n  g  -  p  a  n 
Shoal,  drove 
her  back  to 
leeward  of 
Cape  Fear  for 
shelter.  South 
Port  and  Wil- 
mington be- 
ing near,  we 
determined  to 
visit  both 
places.  Two 
weeks  at  these 
ports  r  e  - 
freshedusand 
made  all  will- 
ing for  sea 
again.  Sail- 
ing thence 
through  Corn- 
cake  Inlet  we 
cut  off  Cape 
Fear  and  the 
Frying-pan 
Shoals,  having  in  mind  the  smooth  waters  of 
the  sounds  along  the  Carolina  coast,  which 
we  decided  on  getting  into  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable. 

It  was  our  good  fortune  to  fall  in  with  an 
old  and  able  pilot  at  Corncake,  one  Captain 
Bloodgood,  who  led  the  way  through  the 
channel  in  his  schooner,  the  Packet,  a  Caro- 
lina pitch  and  cotton  droger  of  forty  tons 
register,  manned  solely  by  the  captain  and 
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his  two  sons,  one  twelve,  the  other  ten  years 
old.  I  became  interested  in  the  crew.  Blood- 
good  gave  the  order  when  the  tide  served 
to  put  to  sea.  "  Come,  children,"  said  he, 
"  let  's  try  it."  Then  we  all  tried  it  together, 
the  Packet  leading  the  way.  The  shaky  west 
wind  that  now  filled  the  sails  of  the  Liberdade 
and  her  consort,  as  they  coasted  along  with 
the  breakers  close  aboard,  flew  suddenly 
round  to  nor'east  and  began  to  pipe. 

The  gale  increasing  rapidly  we  bore  up 
for  New  River  Inlet,  close  under  lee  ;  with  a 
treacherous  bar  lying  in  front,  which  would 
require  care,  the  channel  being  crooked  and 
shallow.  But  the  harbor  inside  being  smooth, 
I  decided  promptly  and  squared  away ;  the 
canoe  came  sweeping  in  over  the  rollers  in  a 
delightfully  thrilling  manner.  Victor  stood 
at  the  bow  with  a  pole  to  breast  her  back 
again  if  a  comber  should  throw  her  out  of 
the  channel ;  but  she  held  her  course  as  true 
as  an  arrow. 

I  remember  now,  but  should  not  speak 
of  it  maybe,  that  on  bursting  into  port  out 
of  a  gale  upon  just  one  great  comber,  some 
one  spoke  of  a  splendid  nerve,  and  that  was 
talking  to  the  man  at  the  helm,  which  is  un- 
permissible  on  ship  board.  The  harbor  in- 
side the  bar  of  New  River  was  good,  and 
there  was  fish  and  game  in  abundance. 

Moored  snug  in  the  inlet,  it  was  pleasant 
to  listen  to  the  roar  of  the  breakers  on  the 
bar;  but  not  so  cheerful  was  the  thought  of 
facing  the  high  waves  seaward,  for  we  had 
had  enough  of  that  and  were  well  enough 
satisfied;  therefore,  a  course  through  a  ditch 
that  led  from  New  River  to  Bogue  Sound 
suggested  itself ;  once  in  Bogue  Sound,  we 
could  sail  inland  the  rest  of  the  voyage 
without  obstruction  of  any  kind.  The  pre- 
vailing northeast  gale  had  raised  the  water 
in  the  west  end  of  the  sound  so  as  to  fill 
all  the  creeks  and  ditches  to  overflowing. 
Hesitating  no  longer,  I  headed  Liberdade  for 
the  marshes  on  a  high  tide. 

The  "Coast  Pilot,"  in  speaking  of  the 
ditch,  says,  ''there  is  never  more  than  a  foot 
of  water  in  it;"  and  that  "that  much  is 
rarely"  found.  The  "Coast  Pilot"  didn't 
know  what  might  happen  when  it  said  that. 
The  Liberdade,  drawing  two  feet  and  four 
inches,  successfully  essayed  the  channel, 
showing  that  good  luck  will  follow  perse- 
verance. 

However,  the  maze  of  sloughs  and  creeks 
in  the  strange  meadow  seemed  to  lead  in 
every  direction  but  the  right  one,  and  I 


was  getting  lost,  when  I  hailed  a  hunter 
nearby,  who  guided  me  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. The  most  astonished  man  in  North 
Carolina  was  this  same  hunter.  When  asked 
if  he  knew  the  ditch  that  led  where  I  wished 
to  go,  he  said: 

"Why,  stranger,  my  gran'ther  digged 
that  ditch."  I  jumped  at  the  thought  of 
what  a  pilot  this  man  would  be. 

"  WeU,  stranger,  if  any  one  km  take  y' 
thro'  that  ditch,  why,  I  kin ; "  adding  thought- 
fully, however:  "I  have  not  hearn  tell  befo' 
of  a  vessel  from  Brazil  sailing  these  parts; 
but  then  you  mout  get  through  and  again 
you  moutent." 

Rush-swamps  and  cornfields  we  left  to 
port  and  starboard,  and  wound  in  among 
brakes  that  crackled  along  the  sides  of  the 
canoe  as  she  swept  through  the  acres.  When 
the  canoe  arrived  at  a  point  Avell  on  the 
crooked  channel  my  pilot  threw  up  his  hat, 
and  shouted,  with  all  his  might,  "  Yer  trouble 
is  over:  swan  to  gosh  if  it  ain't!  And  ye 
came  all  the  way  from  Brazil,  and  come 
thro'  gran'ther's  ditch!   Well, I  d'clar!" 

And  so  it  was ;  Liberdade  rode  now  on  the 
waters  of  the  sound.  Before  sundown  the 
crew  of  the  Liberdade  sat  before  a  pot-pie, 
the  like  of  which  they  had  not  tasted  on  the 
whole  voyage,  of  fowl  laid  about  by  the  pilot's 
gun  while  sailing  through  the  meadows  and 
marshes.  The  pilot  himself,  returning  while 
the  pot-pie  was  steaming  hot,  declared  it 
"ahead  of  'coon." 

Two  days  later  we  arrived  at  Beaufort. 
From  Beaufort  to  Norfolk,  and  thence  to 
Washington,  was  pleasant  inland  sailing, 
with  fair  winds  and  smooth  sea.  Christmas 
was  spent  on  the  Chesapeake — a  fine  day  it 
was,  with  not  a  whitecap  on  the  bay.  Ducks, 
swimming  ahead  of  the  canoe,  as  she  moved 
quickly  along,  were  loath  to  take  wiug  in 
so  light  a  breeze;  but  flapping  away,  half 
paddling,  half  flying,  as  we  came  toward 
them,  they  managed  to  keep  a  long  gun- 
shot off.  But  having  laid  in  at  the  last  port 
a  turkey  of  no  mean  proportions,  Avhich  we 
made  shift  to  roast  aboard,  we  could  look 
at  a  duck  without  wishing  it  destruction. 
With  this  turkey  and  a  bountiful  plum  duff, 
we  made  out  a  dinner  even  on  the  Liber- 
dade. 

On  the  27th  of  December,  1888,  a  south 
wind  bore  our  canoe  into  the  harbor  at 
Washington,.  D.  C,  where  we  moored  her 
for  the  winter,  furled  her  sails,  and  coiled 
up  the  ropes,  after  a  voyage  of  joys  and 
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sorrows,  crowned  with  pleasure,  however, 
which  lessened  the  pain  of  past  regrets.  We 
had  learned  to  love  the  little  craft  as  well 
as  anything-  can  be  loved  that  is  made  by 
hands. 

My  wife,  brave  enough  to  face  the  worst, 
as  women  are  sometimes  known  to  do  at 
sea  and  on  land,  enjoyed  not  only  the  best  of 
health,  but  had  gained  a  richer  complexion. 

Victor,  at  the  end  of  the  voyage,  found 
that  he  had  grown  an  inch  and  had  not 
been  frightened  out  of  his  boots. 

Little  Garfield — well,  he  had  grown  some, 
too,  and  continued  to  be-a  pretty  good  boy, 
and  had  managed  to  hold  his  grip  through 


many  ups  and  downs.  He  stood  by  the  bow 
line  to  make  Liberdade  fast  quickly  when  she 
came  to  the  pier  at  the  end  of  the  voyage. 

And  I,  last,  as  it  should  be,  lost  a  few 
pounds  weight,  but,  like  the  rest,  landed  in 
perfect  health.  Taking  it  altogether,  only 
pleasant  recollections  of  the  voyage  remained 
with  us  who  made  it. 

With  all  its  vicissitudes,  I  still  loved  a  life 
on  the  broad,  free  ocean,  never  regretting 
the  choice  of  my  profession. 

However,  the  time  bad  come  to  debark 
from  the  Liberdade,  breasted  to  the  pier, 
where  I  leave  her  for  a  time,  for  my  people 
are  landed  safely  in  port. 


(Jht  End.) 


THE   MAKING   OF  A  UNIVERSITY 
OARSMAN 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  YALE  STROKE 

By  JOHN  ROGERS,  Jr.,   M.D. 

Captain  Yale  Crew.  1887 


ANYBODY  who  has  tried  to  row  a 
skiff  knows  that  he  can  go  faster  for 
a  long  distance  with  a  long  stroke 
than  with  a  short  one  ;  and,  if  the  seat  would 
slide  back  and  forth  each  stroke  could  be 
correspondingly  lengthened  and  so  made 
more  effectual.  Likewise,  within  reasonable 
limits,  a  long  oar  is  a  better  help  toward  the 


same  end  than  a  short  one.  Yet  at  one  time 
even  such  self-evident  facts  were  vigorously 
disputed. 

At  Yale  there  has  been  handed  down 
from  one  captain  to  the  next  a  book  in  which 
each  has  carefully  noted  all  sorts  of  particu- 
lars about  his  own  crew  since  1882.  All  the 
speed  trials — and  they  have  all  been  made 
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on  the  same  course  in  New  Haven — have 
thus  been  preserved  for  reference.  Now, 
strangely  enough,  the  fastest  time  in  these 
twenty  years  was  made  by  the  crew  which 
rowed  the  shortest  stroke.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  the  time  and  the  distance.   That  crew 


actions  that  they  had  nothing  to  think  about 
but  to  get  their  short  broad  blades  synchron- 
ously into  the  water  about  fifty  times  a 
minute.  They  made  marvelous  records  just 
because  they  fulfilled  the  requisites  of  the 
axiom. 


Fresh 


'Varsity. 


Fig.  I.    SYRACUSE,  1902. 

Illustrating  in  the  Freshmen  an  Irregular  Finish  and  in  the  'Varsity  a  Pull  With  Bent  Arms,  Technically  "  Pulling  With  the 
Arms  "  Before  Body  and  Leg  Work  Are  Finished. 


was  beaten,  however  (by  only  three  seconds), 
and  their  system  was  thus  fortunately  dis- 
credited. But  their  history  makes  an  inter- 
esting tale,  and  serves  to  illustrate  the  only 
rule  governing  success.  It  might  properly  be 
called  an  axiom,  and  is  briefly  this :  To  ob- 


it is  now  universally  conceded  that  a  long 
stroke  is  better  than  a  short  one,  and  an 
accompanying  movement  of  the  body  on  a 
sliding  seat  is  of  great  assistance  by  making 
the  stroke  still  longer.  To  attain  this  max- 
imum of  advantage  by  this  combination,  it 


Fig.  II.    YALE,  1902. 

At  the  Middle  of  the  Stroke.  The  Slides  Are  "  Kicked  Out "  and  Not  Under  the  Shoulders.    The  Catch  Has  Been  Weak  and 

Splashing. 


tain  speed  the  power  must  be  applied  to 
every  oar  at  the  same  instant,  at  the  same 
part  of  the  stroke,  and  for  the  same  length 
of  time.  One  man  cannot  pull  hard  at  the 
beginning,  another  in  the  middle,  and  an- 
other at  the  end ;  nor  can  one  pull  hard  and 


is  evident  that  the  motions  of  the  seat  and 
the  shoulders  should  begin  and  end  at  the 
same  time.  The  man  who  moves  first  his 
slide  and  then  his  shoulders,  or  vice  versa, 
will  have  to  perform  these  motions  in  a 
great  hurry  to  make  his  oar  blade  keep  up 


LL&    l  A 


L-JL  .1 


Fig.  III.    COLUMBIA.  I9d2. 
An  Excellent  Position  for  the  "  Catch. 


short  on  the  surface  and  another  equally 
hard  but  longer  by  dipping  deep.  This  par- 
ticular crew  were  all  veterans  and  of  unusual 
strength.  They  had  gone  through  a  long 
apprenticeship,  and  had  every  detail  of 
watermanship  so  turned  into  subconscious 


with  the  next,  who  does  them  together  and 
so  more  deliberately.  It  is  like  the  flattened 
wheel  and  the  round  one.  The  former  goes 
by  fits  and  starts,  and  the  latter  smoothly. 
The  same  may  be  said  about  the  recovery 
for  the  next  tug.    The  shoulders  and  slide 
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must  move  and  stop  together.  But  the  doing 
of  two  thing's  at  once  is  more  difficult  than 
either  separately,   and  so  the  novice  must 


tenance,  for  an  appreciable  length  of  time 
while  the  oar  is  taken  from  the  water,  of  a 
position  of  strain  on  the  abdominal  muscles, 


Fig.  IV.    YALE,  1902. 
Showing  Irregularities  in  the  Middle  of  the  Recovery  in  Arm  and  Body  Work. 


start  with  first  learning  either  the  slide  or 
the  swing.  Whichever  course  he  follows  it  is 
plain  that  the  arms  must  be  straight  and 
the  shoulders  squared  and  firm.    The  back  is 


and  a  consequent  difficulty  in  breathing. 
Hence,  begin  with  the  push  that  moves  the 
slide  and  then,  as  this  is  learned,  add  just  a 
barely  perceptible  body  swing,  and  gradu- 


Fig.  V.    GEORGETOWN,  1902. 
Showing  the  Position  at  Full  Reach,  With  Too  Much  Relaxation  and  a  Too  Shallow  Dip  of  the  Blades. 

stronger  than  the  arms,  and  there  must  be  ally  lengthen  it  till  it  extends  from  15°  to 

no  yield   from   slack  muscles   or   crooked  20°  forward  of  the  perpendicular  to  about 

joints,  and  no  give  in  the  bent  shoulders  and  15°  aft. 

hollowed  chest.    As  a  matter  of  common  ex-  Right  here  is  where  the  first  of  the  inter- 


Fig.  VI.    PENNSYLVANIA  FOUR,  1902. 
Illustrating  Their  Usual  Hard  Finish— Hard  in  Every  Sense  of  the  Word. 


perience  with  the  average  man,  it  can  be 
safely  stated  that  it  is  easier  to  push  back  on 
a  straight  slide  with  body  held  perpendicu- 
larly than  to  swing  through  the  same  dis- 
tance without  the  slide.  The  swing  involves 
a   lift  over  backward  with  the  final  main- 


minable  arguments  between  the  experts  be- 
gins. Most  of  them  are  advocates  of  a  very 
long  swing,  and  this  seems  to  have  been  the 
rock  on  which  the  Yale  crew  at  Henley 
went  to  pieces — this  and  a  few  others.  With 
a  slide  of  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches  it  takes 
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a  considerably  greater  amount  of  strength 
and  breathing  strain,  to  say  nothing  of  skill 
and  training,  to  make  eight  men  go  through 


the  same  remarks  are  applicable  to  the  long 
swing  with  a  short  slide.  It  is  easier  to 
learn  but  a  greater  tax  on  breathing  than 


Fig.  VII.    GEORGETOWN,  1902. 
Illustrating-  the  Lack  of  Uniformity  in  the  Middle  of  the  Recovery,  Sure  to  Occur  Unless  There  Is  an  Initial  Quick  Outshoot  of 

the  Hands. 


properly  and  together  with  an  extensive 
double  motion  than  a  single  one  like  a 
straight  slide.  And  the  difficulties  increase 
with  the  addition  of  the  swing,  and  con- 
sequently are  more  or  less  proportionate  to 
its  length.    The    long   swing  is  plainly  a 


the  simple  long  slide,  and  in  theory,  at 
least,  it  should  not  be  able  to  compete  with 
the  double  long  combination. 

The  proper  recovery  is  an  even  more  dif- 
ficult proposition  for  the  novice.  As  in  the 
swing,  the  shoulders  must  start  and  stop 


Fig.  VIII.    COLUMBIA,  1902. 
Close  to  the  End  of  the  Recovery.  Arms  Straight,  Shoulders,  Slide,  and  Feet  in  Nearly  the  Proper  Relative  Position. 


goal  which  should  be  striven  for,  but  a 
green  crew  can  seldom  attain  it.  The  supple 
man  in  his  eagerness  and  excitement  will 
overdo  things;  the  weak  armed  will  cut  his 
work  short,  and  the  strong  armed  will  yank 
at  the  finish.    In  other  words,  they  will  break 


with  the  slide,  and,  whatever  is  claimed  for 
any  particular  system,  in  practise  the  good 
crew  will  always  be  found  to  fulfill  this  re- 
quisite. One's  natural  impulse  is  to  hold 
back  from  the  full  reach  until  the  slide  aft 
is  finished,  and  then  drop  over  and  stretch 


Fig.  IX.    YALE, 
At  the  Beginning  of  the  Stroke.  A  Comparatively  Short  Reach,  With  the  Shoulders  in  the  Best  Position  for  a  Hard  Catch. 


irregularly  at  their  weakest  points  and  so 
violate  that  one  and  only  axiom  on  which 
speed  depends.  If,  however,  the  crew  have 
all  approximately  equal  strength  and  skill 
and  self-control,  the  very  long  body  swing 
can  be  made  extremely  effective.    Almost 


out.  This,  of  course,  brings  the  momentum 
of  eight  heavy  bodies  against  the  forward 
motion  of  a  very  light  boat  without  any 
counteracting  force  on  the  oars,  and  the  re- 
sult is  a  uhang"  somewhere  with  a  stop 
between  strokes — the  same  old  story  of  the 
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flattened  and  the  round  wheel.  This  part 
of  the  stroke  is  learned  most  quickly  and 
easily,  like  the  pull,  and  serves  to  point  the 
wisdom  of  at  least  beginning  to  learn  to 
row  with  the  short  swing. 

In  starting  the  recovery  the  hands  must 
be  shot  away  from  the  body  and  clear  of 


guished  parts  and  the  chance  to  breathe 
and  get  ready  during  the  recovery  for  an- 
other "all  together"  effort.  Every  one  can 
tell  just  where  he  is  to  put  his  power  on — 
right  at  the  start  and  hard — and  there  the 
body  is  in  the  position  to  use  its  muscles  to 
the   utmost   mechanical  advantage.    There 


Fig.  X.    CORNELL,  1902. 

At  the  Beginning  of  the  Recovery.  The  Bodies  in  a  Good  Position,  While  the  Hands  Are  Shot  Away.  The  Smooth  Water 

Shows  the  Excellence  of  the  Finish. 


the  legs.  It  is  enough  to  concentrate  the 
mind  on  two  synchronous  motions  without 
adding  a  third  in  the  arms,  with  the  extra 
possibility  of  hitting  the  knees  as  they  rise 
in  bending  to  draw  the  slide  back.  A  few 
crabs  are  quite  instructive  at  this  stage,  and 
serve  well  to  emphasize  the  necessity  of 


should  be  no  doubling  up  and  over-reach- 
ing, or  the  hard  catch  will  inevitably  be- 
come a  drag  and  the  crew  show  lack  of  life. 
It  is  admittedly  a  little  difficult  to  learn  to 
get  the  hands  away  quickly,  but  the  motion 
is  feasible  and  takes  place  at  a  clearly  de- 
fined instant,  and   so   can  be  done  by  all 


Fig.  XI.    YALE,  1892. 
Taken  Early  in  the  Season.    This  Illustrates  the  Position  at  the  End  of  the  Stroke. 


No.  8  Was  Considered  the  Best  Oar. 


having  the  hands  where  they  can  have  un- 
obstructed control  of  the  oar.  The  body 
thus  must  be  held  rigid  until  the  arms  are 
straight,  then  follow  with  the  shoulders  and 
the  slide.  Jerks  and  stops  at  any  point 
are,  of  course,  inadmissible,  and  to  avoid 


simultaneously.  The  effort  is  compensated 
for  in  the  extra  breathing  space  of  the  slow 
slide.  If  that  last  precept  is  only  followed 
it  will  atone  for  numberless  faults. 

The  adaptability  of  a  plan  like  this  must 
be  experienced  in  all  the  different  phases  of 


Fig.  XII.    WISCONSIN,  1902. 
At  the  Full  Reach,  but  With  Oars  so  High  Above  the  Water  as  to  Favor  "  Dipping."    The  Reach  and  Unison  Are  Good. 


them  the  quick  outshoot  of  the  hands  must 
be  followed  by  an  initial  quick  start  of  the 
shoulders  and  slide,  to  be  succeeded  by  a 
speed  which  steadily  and  evenly  decreases 
to  the  vanishing  point  at  the  full  reach. 
The  advantages  are  the   clearly  distin- 


which  it  is  capable  to  be  appreciated.  The 
'82  Yale  crew,  with  its  very  short  stroke, 
worked  into  that  from  a  foundation  prac- 
tically such  as  I  have  described.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  members  were  originally  drilled 
in  a  long  stroke  with  a  slow  recovery.  Then, 
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reasoning  from  the  false  premise  of  more 
strokes,  more  speed,  and  seeing  that  the 
leverage  in  long  oars  was  a  mechanical  in- 
compatibility with  their  ideas,  they  short- 
ened the  oars  and  broadened  the  blades. 


In  watching  Mr.  Lehman's  efforts  with 
the  Harvard  crew — 1  was  somewhat  at  a 
distance,  to  be  snre,  and  so  cannot  speak 
with  great  authority — this  attempt  at  mak- 
ing "length"  seemed  to  be  the  chief  cause 


Fig.  XIII.    HARVARD,  1902. 
At  the  Full  Reach.    Showing  "  Over-Reaching,"  With  Oars  Too  Much  Beveled. 


The  first  year  this  stroke  was  tried  the  fun- 
damental habits  of  synchronism,  inculcated 
by  long  previous  training,  held  over,  and, 
barring  accidents,  would  have  succeeded 
according  to  the  time  records.  But  the  next 
year,  with  their  attention  concentrated  on 
making  so  many  dabs  a  minute — on  quan- 


of  the  crew's  failures,  and  I  feel  more  sure 
of  it  because  of  the  results  which  followed 
the  Yale  experience  abroad.  The  English- 
men, admittedly,  have  a  very  long  stroke— 
and  row  it  well,  judged  from  what  we  have 
suffered;  but  excellence  in  it  takes  time 
and  good  muscles,  and,  most  of  all,  skill 


Fig.  XIV.   YALE,  1902. 
At  the  Full  Reach.    Showing  "Over-Reaching "  and  a  Short  "  Lap  "  in  the  Foam  Under  No.  7's  Blade. 


tity  instead  of  quality,  so  to  speak  —  they 
tailed  a  procession. 

I  think  it  is  evident,  with  all  the  other 
motions,  how  hard  to  attain  is  the  very  long 
swing.  To  demonstrate  it,  sit  on 'the  floor 
and  lean  well  back,  and  note  how  much 
more  difficult  it  is  to  breathe  than  in  the 


first  in  other  details.  .One  cannot  readily, 
when  badly  doubled  up  at  the  full  r6ach, 
put  as  much  strength  on  the  beginning  of 
the  stroke  as  on  the  middle,  with  the  body 
upright,  or  a  little  back  of  it.  Then,  it  is 
difficult,  in  such.a  position,  to  get  the  blades 
into  the  water  together,  a  sine  qua  non  in 


Fig.  XV.    PENNSYLVANIA,  1902. 
At  the  Catch.    Showing  a  Weak,  Splashing  "  Pull  In.' 


upright  position.  But  it  manifestly  makes 
a  longer  stroke,  and  so  will  give  more  speed 
if  the  strength  is  great  and  the  recovery 
can  be  mastered,  so  that  all  the  men  can 
come  back  evenly  and  be  ready  together 
for  the  next  stroke. 


good  rowing.  The  far  swing  back  obstructs 
breathing  by  the  abdominal  strain,  and  this 
governs  the  steadiness  of  everything  else. 
There  follow  "slumping  down,"  settling  into 
any  old  shape,  provided  only  the  belly  can 
be  relaxed  enough  to  obtain  a  little  ease,  a 
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tumble  aft,  a  drop  over,  and  the  final  weak, 
irregular  catch. 

At  the  beginning1  of  the  recovery  the 
quick  outshoot  of  the  hands  is  very  neces- 
sary for  the  novice,  as  primarily  it  decreases 
the  number  of  synchronous  motions,  always 


faults  in  the  heavy  parts  of  the  recovery 
which  may  easily  prove  fatal.  In  spite  of  all 
this  no  well-drilled  crew  in  actual  practise, 
at  any  rate,  ever  continues  very  long  to 
really  shoot  out  its  hands  at  the  beginning 
of  the  recovery.     The  hands,  shoulders,  and 


Fig.  XVI.     YALE,  1902. 
At  the  Beginning:  of  the  Recovery.     Showing-  Irregularities  in  the  Speed  of  Straightening  the  Arms. 


hard  to  do,  and  helps  him  to  avoid  hitting 
the  water  with  the  back  of  the  blade  as  he 
comes  up  for  a  fresh  tug.  There  is  not  so 
much  room  for  the  hands  in  close  to  the  body 
over  the  thighs  as  there  is  out  over  the  knees 


slide,  in  the  order  mentioned,  are  all  graded 
in  together,  and  all  start,  continue,  and  stop 
exactly  together,  and  thus  fulfill  the  mathe- 
matically perfect  ideal  of  the  accomplish- 
ment of  three  separate  motions  in  the  same 


Fig".  XVII.     PENNSYLVANIA,  1902. 
Showing  the  Extreme  Backward  Swing  and  a  "  Pull  Out "  at  the  Finish. 


or  shins.  Then,  and  this  is  very  important, 
eight  men  can  very  soon  learn  to  do  this 
motion  exactly  together.  As  soon  as  the 
stroke  is  ended  every  one  knows  precisely 
what  is  to  follow,  and  by  the  sound  of  those 
behind  and  the  sight  of  those  in  front  the 


direction  synchronously,  with  more  delibera- 
tion, and  so  with  more  care  and  breathing 
space,  than  would  be  possible  if  the  same 
motions  were  performed  singly  in  succession. 
Starting  the  slide  at  the  beginning  of  the 
recovery  quickly,  and  gradually  decreasing 


Fig.  XVIII.     PENNSYLVANIA,  1902. 
Showing  a  Proper  Depth  at  th  e  Middle  of  the  Stroke,  and  No.  8  "  Pulling  With  His  Arms  "  Bent. 


termination  of  the  stroke  is  plain,  and  the 
next  motion  can  be  begun  and  carried  out 
in  unison.  If  the  body  is  nearly  upright 
it  is  easier  still.  When  coaching  on  the  initial 
speed  of  the  hand  and  arm  motion  is  neg- 
lected or  postponed  till  late,  there  are  always 


its  speed  until  it  barely  moves  at  the  last,  is 
a  point  equally  important  to  teach  the  tyro. 
Even  if  there  were  no  other  reason  for  it,  he 
must  have  time  to  think  and  get  every 
muscle  taut  and  ready  to  act  with  all  the 
other  men.    And,  if -hurried  just  before  tak- 
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ing  the  water,  he  may  make  any  one  of  a 
dozen  errors.  Furthermore,  the  beginning 
and  end  of  a  stroke  are  the  two  parts  which 
above  all  are  perfectly  clearly  defined,  and 
by  insisting  on  a  quick  arm  motion  eight 
men  can  thus  be  easily  drilled,  into  a  set  of 
actions  which  will  at  least  not  retard  the 
boat's  further  progress.  It  can  truly  be  said 
that  it  is  more  natural  after  a  hard  effort  to 
start  slowly  and  end  quickly.  The  dragging 
up  by  the  toes  of  eight  bodies  then  gives  a 


meant  a  crew  which  could  beat  anything  in 
sight. 

The  surest,  though  not  the  only  way  to 
avoid  a  quick  recovery  is  to  start  it  fast 
and  end  it  slowly.  It  can  be  made  slow 
throughout,  or  comparatively  slow,  and  of 
approximately  equal  speed  at  each  end,  and 
eventually  this  is  what  actually  occurs  in 
most  instances. 

"Bob"  Cook  originally  learned  in  Eng- 
land what  is  briefly  outlined  above,  and 


Fig.  XIX.    YALE,  1902. 
Showing  the  Finish  of  a  Very  Long  Swing,  With  "Slumping  Down. 


forward  lift  to  the  boat  when  it  tends  to  go 
slowest— i.  e.,  when  the  oars  are  out  of  water, 
and  when  the  oars  have  been  out  longest 
an  increase  of  momentum  sounds  desirable. 
So  it  is,  and  if  the  crew  can  get  their  blades 
into  the  water  and  the  power  on  quickly 
enough  and  together,  it  will  certainly  give 
the  greatest  speed.  But  I  have  never  seen 
but  one  crew — Harvard,  '85 — which  could 
come  anywhere  near  this  ideal. 

A  very  high  grade  of  skill  and  strength  is 
needed  for  such  perfection.  More  often  the 


presumably  it  was  the  result  of  years  of 
evolution.  At  all  events,  after  several  similar 
trips  and  experiences  by  other  crews  and 
coaches,  the  present  strokes  of  all  (with  the 
possible  exceptions  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Harvard)  seem  to  differ  only  in  detail,  and 
this  largely  as  the  result  of  the  way  the  dif- 
ferent chief  parts  are  learned  and  applied. 

For  a  couple  of  years  at  the  outset  Mr. 
Cook  drilled  his  principles  into  us,  so  that 
they  became  almost  a  second  nature.  Then, 
for  a  long  time  I,  with  several  others,  ham- 


Fig.  XX.    PENNSYLVANIA,  1902. 
Showing  Some  "Over-Reaching"  and  "Doubling  Up"  Before  the  Catch,  With  Marked  Irregularity  in  the  Position  of  the 


attempt  at  this  sort  of  thing  degenerates 
into  the  appearance  and  effect  of  a  very 
short  stroke.  There  is  no  opportunity  to 
watch  "  the  time  "  and  breathe,  and  the  men 
tire,  involuntarily  shorten  up,  and  relax; 
hence  the  justice  of  the  popular  and  gen- 
erally the  expert  estimation  of  the  crew 
which  "rushes  its  slide."  I  say  generally, 
because  I  have  tried  to  show  that  this  very 
thing,   if   looked  at  alone,  may,   and   has, 


mered  the  same  principles  into  the  younger 
'men.  He  always  took  our  rough  product 
in  the  final  two  or  three  weeks  of  the  crew's 
existence  and  rounded  off  the  angles,  so  to 
speak.  He  was  certainly  a  masterhand  in 
detecting  and  changing  some  peculiarity, 
often  teaching  exactly  the  opposite  to  what 
had  been  originally  learned,  and  with  won- 
derful results.  His  contradictions  could  not 
efface  the  rudimentary  and  necessary  habits 
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of  months  of  work,  but  they  could  modify 
these  habits  into  most  beneficial  changes. 

To  the  student  of  methods  of  rowing  this 
was  of  inestimable  value,  but  to  be  clearly 
understood  there  was  need  of  more  than  a 
brief  written  record.  One  must  have  rowed 
with  and  coached  a  whole  lot  of  men.  The 
inexperienced  often  kicked  strenuously  at 
the  final  changes,  or  else  they  remembered 
them  to  the  exclusion  of  more  important 
things,  and  when  their  turn  came  as  alumni 
would  make  hot  arguments  for  what  seemed 
the  cause  of  their  success.  Our  '90  crew, 
for  instance,  in  spite  of  all  we  younger  in- 
structors could  do,  and  we  thought  we  knew 
a  good  deal,  seemed  unable  to  finish  to- 


is  only  one  of  many  similar  ways  in  which 
a  poor  crew  was  transformed  into  a  good 
one.  As  the  older  men  gave  gradually  less 
time  to  the  work,  the  surest  ways  of  attain- 
ing the  same  wished-for  end  were  not 
always  followed.  Finally  Mr.  Cook,  after 
many  years  of  absence,  attempted  to  take 
up  the  preliminary  coaching  again,  and 
though  aiming  at  the  same  general  result 
with  the  apparently  simple  change  of  mak- 
ing the  stroke  a  little  longer,  most  of  the 
coaching  I  heard  seemed  to  be  about  that — 
the  length — and  not  about  the  rudimentary 
principles  he  used  to  begin  with.  He  had 
not  forgotten  them,  but  their  importance 
had  dimmed,  or  details  were  overlooked  in 


Fig.  XXI.    HARVARD,  1902. 
Showing  the  Shoulders  After  the  Feet — An  Impossible  Position  for  a  Hard  Catch. 


gether.  They  rolled  their  boat  and  caught 
the  water  in  a  most  helter  skelter  fashion. 
Altogether  they  were  a  very  discouraging 
proposition.  Mr.  Cook  took  hold  of  them 
about  three  weeks  before  the  race,  and  in  a 
few  days  they  were  beating  nearly  all  the 
previous  records.  It  was  accomplished  by 
ordering  the  men  to  give  up  almost  all  body 
swing  and  to  cut  their  oars  out  of  the  water 
without  bringing  the  handles  in  to  the  body; 
in  other  words,  to  attempt  to  take  the  whole 


trying  to  improve  what  should  first  have 
been  made  good. 

No  crew  can  or  should  be  exactly  the 
same  in  every  particular  from  one  year  to 
the  next.  In  the  colleges  there  must  be  a 
variation  in  membership,  and  so  in  experi- 
ence, and  the  swing  may  have  to  be  short- 
ened or  perhaps  can  be  lengthened,  or  the 
recovery  slowed  or  quickened,  and  so  on, 
all  through  the  list.  The  '97  and  '98  Yale 
crews,  which   Mr.  Cook  coached    entirely, 


Fig.  XXII.    YALE,  1888. 
At  the  Finish  of  the  Stroke.     Showing:  a  Comparatively  Short  Swing  and  Perfect  Unison. 


stroke  with  the  slide  alone.  The  result  was 
a  very  hard  and  even  dip  for  a  rather  short 
distance  and  a  very  slow  recovery.  But  the 
rolling  stopped,  and  the  "time"  and  steadi- 
ness of  the  boat's  motion  forward  were  per- 
fect. The  third  generation  of  coaches,  those 
who  went  through  this  sort  of  thing,  nat- 
urally picked  on  the  most  striking  points  in 
their  experience,  and  this  shortened  up  work 
just  mentioned  caused  heaps  of  trouble,  and 


were  fairly  good  and  nearly  up  to  the  aver- 
age, but  they  were  forced  to  "bite  off  a 
little  more  than  they  could  chew,"  as  was 
Harvard's  fate  under  Mr.  Lehman.  Their 
opponents,  however,  had  the  advantage  of 
coaching  more  suited  to  their  caliber.  Cor- 
nell rowed  almost  exactly  as  Yale  had,  or 
had  attempted  to,  six  or  eight  years  prev- 
iously. 

In  explaining  how  the  lengthening  of  the 
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stroke  in  these  '97  and  '98  Yale  crews  could 
cause  their  failure,  the  details  of  the  result 
of  so  apparently  simple  an  innovation  serve 
admirably  to  illustrate  what  is  meant  by  a 
style  suitable  for  a  green  crew.  One  of  the 
hardest  things  to  learn  is  to  get  an  oar  into 
the  water  without  any  back  pressure,  or  any 
loss  by  "clipping." 

In  a  stationary  boat  it  is  plain  enough 
that,  to  obtain  all  the  mechanical  results 
possible,  the  blade  should  go  in  at  right 
angles  to  the  water's  surface  and  be  fully 


energies  are  devoted  to  managing  a  very 
long  reach,  as  in  the  '97  and  '98  and  1902 
Yale  crews,  and  the  Harvard  1902  crew,  the 
result  is  so  much  the  worse.  But  most  men 
can  grasp  the  idea,  especially  if  they  have 
no  swing  and  only  a  slide  to  manage  at  the 
same  time,  of  scooping  up  the  water  as  they 
put  their  strength  into  the  heave.  There  is 
no  simultaneous  lifting  up  with  the  shoul- 
ders. With  a  perpendicular,  or  nearly  per- 
pendicular, back,  the  planes  traversed  by 
the  blade  and  the  arms  are  about  parallel, 


Fig.  XXIII.   YALE,  1888. 
At  the  Full  Reach.    Showing,  by  Comparison  With  Figures  11,  22,  24,  and  25,  the  Proper  Extent  of  the  "  Swing." 


buried  before  the  power  is  applied.  This  is 
the  ideal,  and  it  is  equally  plain  that  while 
the  boat  is  in  motion  it  can  only  be  approxi- 
mated. If  the  blade  is  beveled  as  it  ap- 
proaches the  water,  if  it  is  used  to  hook  or 
scoop  it  up  as  one  takes  up  ice  cream  with 
a  spoon,  some  power  is  wasted  in  lifting  the 
boat  up  and  not  sending  it  ahead.  If  an  at- 
tempt is  made  to  insert  it  as  when  every- 
thing is  at  rest,  back  pressure  and  "crabs" 
will  follow.  So  it  has  to  be  gradually  buried 
by  a  pull  in,  or  "  clip  "  in,  which  means  that 
the  eight  moving  bodies  have  to  be  brought 
to  a  standstill  and  started  the  other  way 
before  the  oar  blade  offers  any  resistance. 


and  the  motions  are  reduced  to  the  simplest 
possible  form.  As  greater  proficiency  and  con- 
fidence are  attained  the  "  scoop  "  decreases, 
and  the  catch  becomes  more  nearly  a  "pull 
in,"  and  may  approach  nearly  to  a  clip.  So 
a  slight  bevel  is  probably  always  safer. 

I  have  seen  one  or  two  crews  which 
seemed  to  be  able  to  get  their  maximum  of 
power  all  together  in  the  middle  of  the 
stroke  (never  a  Yale  crew),  but  they  are 
very  exceptional ;  and  with  a  yearly  varia- 
tion in  membership,  the  system  which  ad- 
vocates this  or  any  equivalent  principle  will 
inevitably  go  down  before  the  one  which 
teaches  that  the  full  power  must  be  applied 


Fig.  XXIV.    CORNELL,  190Z. 
At  the  Full  Reach.    Showing  Excellent  Rowing. 


The  momentum  of  the  crew  is  opposed  to 
the  momentum  of  the  lighter  boat  with  a 
very  marked  stop  between  strokes.  It  takes 
a  very  skilled  man,  with  highly  developed 
"muscular  sense,"  to  obain  the  best  mean 
between  these  two  extremes.  Some  men, 
and  in  my  own  experience  these  are  apt  to 
be  the  most  powerful,  never  can  learn  to 
bury  their  blades  and  put  their  power  on 
at  the  same  instant  of  time;  and  if  all  their 


immediately  and  as  soon  as  the  blade  touches 
the  water.  The  shoulders  must  start;  the 
blade  must  be  buried;  and  the  whole 
strength  must  be  put  on  all  at  the  same 
time.  And  then  there  can  be  no  let  up, 
no  easing  off  for  a  quiet,  smooth  finish, 
though  this  is  a  less  fatal  error  than  a  similar 
catch.  Then  the  sluggard  makes  a  dead 
weight  for  the  willing  horse  to  start,  and  it 
does  n't  take  long  for  both  to  be  dead.    It 
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isn't  so  bad  when  the  forward  impetus  is 
well  under  way.  But  given  one  crew  which 
''lets  up"  in  its  pull  and  another  equally 
good  which  keeps  it  on,  and  the  end  is  plain. 
Furthermore,  it  is  easier  to  learn  that  the 
oar  must  be  kept  buried  and  with  the  same 
pressure  against  it  until  stopped  by  the 
body  than  it  is  to  ease  off  and  take  it  out  at 
some  indefinite  point.  As  it  reaches  the  body 
the  hands  are  dropped  and  the  wrists  turned 
simultaneously.  Unlike  the  catch  with  its 
"pull  in,"  there  must  be  no  "pulling  out" 
or  beveling  and  sliding  out.  To  keep  up  a 
pressure  equal  to  the  hard  and  firm  begin- 


to  prolong  the  body  swing  and  practically 
forget  the  arms,  but  there  are  too  many  dis- 
advantages connected  with  an  extreme  swing 
to  make  this  pay.  In  the  first  place  it  takes 
veterans  and  well-seasoned  muscles.  And 
that  chiefly  was  what  Mr.  Cook  overlooked 
in  the  '97  and  '98  Yale  crews. 

Of  course  as  long  as  the  blade  is  in  the 
water  it  should  be  doing  work.  If  it  grad- 
ually rides  out,  if  there  is  an  indefinite  place 
in  the  pull  where  it  begins  to  come  to  the 
surface  and  another  where  only  its  lower 
edge  is  in  use,  everything  is  too  vague.  And 
after  the  catch,  in  a  crew  which  "plays  out." 


Fig.  XXV.     CORNELL  EIGHT,  1902. 
Showing  Almost  a  Perfect  Finish,  With  the  Bodies  Straight  and  Only  a  Little  Past  the  Perpendicular. 


ning,  the  body  must  be  rigid  at  the  definite 
angle  past  the  perpendicular  already  deter- 
mined; the  arms,  previously  straight,  must 
bend  as  the  body  and  slide  stop,  so  that  the 
hands  keep  at  the  same  level,  but  travel 
with  increasing  speed  and  then  drop  in- 
stantaneously to  lift  the  blade  free  from  all 
obstruction.  The  two  obvious  objections  in 
this  are  the  comparative  weakness  of  the 
arms  and  the  jar  and  sudden  settling  of  the 


a  weak  finish  is  the  most  serious  fault. 
Hence  the  plain  problem  of  blades  buried 
to  the  very  end  must  be  solved  at  the  outset, 
even  if  the  swing  has  to  be  kept  short.  It 
can  be  accomplished  with  a  quick  turn  of 
the  wrist  and  a  motion  between  a  "pull 
out"  and  a  "lift  out,"  and  yet  avoid  the 
very  evident  objection,  referred  to  pre- 
viously, of  a  jar  and  settling  of  the  boat 
from  the  sudden  reception  simultaneously 


Fig.  XXVI.     PENNSYLVANIA,  1902, 
In  Position  for  a  Racing  Start. 


boat  from  the  simultaneous  lifting  of  the 
eight  oars. 

As  regards  the  arms,  those  which  are 
least  strong  will  sooner  or  later  leave  the 
more  fit  to  finish  the  stroke,  and  the  quitters 
make  it  just  so  much  the  more  ineffective. 
The  simplest  and  surest  way  of  remedying 
this  difficulty  is  to  cut  off  the  major  part  of 
the  arm  work,  as  was  done  with  Yale  in  '90. 
Another  scheme  for  doing  the  same  thing  is. 


on  the  outriggers  of  the  eight  oars.  But  to 
start  with  the  notion — and  that  invariably 
means  to  continue  it — of  pulling  out  or 
slacking  up  to  escape  the  jar,  is  the  height 
of  folly. 

How  useful  this  last  part  of  the  stroke 
can  be  made  is  shown  by  the  Pennsylvania 
men  who,  ever  since  I  can  remember,  have 
seemed  to  make  this  the  most  emphatic. 
Like  any  other  peculiarity  or  extreme  vari- 
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ation  from  the  standard  long  stroke,  it  may- 
do  now  and  then,  and  the  more  continu- 
ously a  particular  set  of  men  practise  it  the 
better  they  travel.  But  it  cannot  survive 
the  meeting  of  all  comers  for  any  consider- 
able length  of  time. 

In  the  last  June  races  Yale  and  Pennsyl- 
vania were  the  most  noticeable  for  their 
very  long  swing,  while  Cornell  especially, 
and  the  others  less  perfectly,  used  a  much 
more  moderate  one. 

The  "pull  out"  of  at  least  some  of  the 
Pennsylvanians  was  what  mostly  caused 
their  undoing ;  this  and  the  extra  fatigue 
in  the  abdominal  strain  (see  Fig.  17).  There 
were  as  many  or  more  changes,  as  com- 
pared to  the  previous  year,  in  the  personnel 
of  the  Cornellians,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
other  crews  next  in  order  at  the  finish,  yet 
they  accomplished  their  object  more  sat- 
isfactorily. The  Pennsylvania  method  is 
either  more  difficult  for  eight  men  to  prop- 
erly acquire,  or  else  it  is  inferior  to  that 
of  Cornell.  However  it  is  regarded,  its  aver- 
age of  success  does  not  warrant  its  imita- 
tion. 

Mr.  Cook,  originally  learning  from  the 
Englishmen,  long  ago  worked  out  a  method 
shown  at  its  best  in  our  '88  crew,  and  dupli- 
cated never  better  than  in  1902  by  Cornell. 
Whether  the  latter  learned  from  the  for- 
mer is  beside  the  question.  In  the  early 
days  Cornell  rowed  in  a  pronounced  "git 
thar"  style,  very  different  from  the  present. 
The  pertinent  fact  is  that  the  types  repre- 
sented by  the  two  colleges,  the  one  in  '88 
and  the  other  in  '02,  are  as  alike  as  two 
peas,  and  these  types  have  succeeded  more 
often  than  any  others.  It  involves  a  long 
slide,  with  only  a  moderate  or  slight  swing, 
a  hard  catch,  a  hard  pull,  and  a  hard,  firm 
finish;  then  a  slow,  or,  in  the  early  practise, 
even  a  very  slow  recovery.  Wisconsin  ap- 
parently tried  to  do  the  same,  but  was  sec- 
ond because  of  a  bad  "clip"  or  pull  in  the 
air  before  taking  hold  of  the  water.  After 
the  first  half  of  their  stroke  there  did  not 
seem  to  be  much  left  in  the  work;  but  it 
emphasizes  so  much  the  more  the  value  of  a 
hard  effort  all  together  at  the  very  beginning 
with  the  body  not  badly  doubled  up,  and  so 
in  the  best  position  to  make  every  ounce  of 
strength  tell.  Columbia  was  third,  with  a 
trifle  longer  swing,  but  in  every  other  re- 
spect nearly  the  same.  Georgetown  and 
Syracuse  did  wonderfully  well,  and  even 
though  beaten  by  Pennsylvania,  gave  the 


latter  all  she  could  do,  and  hence,  as  their 
style  was  evidently  modeled  on  the  plan  of 
that  of  Cornell,  still  more  emphasizes  its 
value.  The  winner,  therefore,  gained  her 
position,  not  only  by  her  most  excellent 
style,  but  because  of  the  skill  with  which 
the  oar  was  inserted,  pulled  through,  and 
removed  from  the  water,  and  finally  brought 
back  for  a  fresh  stroke,  so  as  to  fully  utilize 
every  fraction  of  an  inch  of  the  blade's  work 
without  the  least  waste  of  power  and  with- 
out the  least  back  pressure  from  either 
water  or  air.  It  is  called  watermanship,  and 
was  as  nearly  perfect  as  could  be. 

The  last  Yale  crew  thought  they  rowed 
exactly  the  same  as,  or  better  than,  the  old- 
timers  in  '88.  Then  the  swing  was  a  little 
shorter,  the  catch  a  little  harder,  and  the 
recovery  slightly  slower — trifling  variations, 
to  be  sure,  but  the  ten  seconds  difference  in 
the  records  of  then  and  now  are  significant. 
The  burden  of  proof  of  superiority  rests  with 
1902.  The  last  Harvard  crew  differed  from 
Yale  and  most  of  the  other  colleges  by  a 
quicker  recovery  and  a  hang  or  dead  stop 
just  before  taking  the  water.  Certainly,  in 
this  race  the  hang  seemed  to  have  more  to 
do  with  their  defeat  than  anything  else,  but 
the  quick  recovery  is  very  dangerous.  Their 
'85  crew,  however,  learned  to  accomplish  it 
wonderfully  well,  and  possibly  there  is  no 
other  example  in  rowing  which  has  led  to  so 
much  disaster.  They  seem  at  Cambridge  to 
have  repeatedly  tried  to  copy  the  style  of 
this  crew,  one  which  is  unsuited  to  our 
averages. 

Four  miles  may  be  said  to  be  just  about 
the  limit  of  human  endurance.  Rowing  as 
Cornell  did  last  year,  all  the  organs  are 
worked  simultaneously  to  their  utmost  ca- 
pacity, and  they  cannot  "hold  out"  much 
further. 

Is  a  four  mile  race  harmful  ?  In  the  statis- 
tics kept  at  Yale  since  1882,  there  is  no  rec- 
ord of  any  injury,  and  in  a  more  or  less 
intimate  personal  knowledge  of  nearly  all 
these  rowing  men,  I  have  never  heard  of  such 
a  thing.  Men  have,  of  course,  been  unable 
to  endure  the  months  of  training,  but  ap- 
parently not  one  man  has  suffered  any  per- 
manent damage.  Curiously  enough,  the 
most  frequent  cause  of  death — and  there 
have  been  about  a  dozen — has  been  violence, 
such  as  drowning  or  shooting ;  the  remainder 
were  from  acute'  infectious  diseases.  Alto- 
gether the  mortality  list  seems  to  make  of 
the  rowing  man  an  excellent  insurance  risk. 


THE  SPORTSMAN'S  VIEW-POINT 

"^  BY    CASPAR   WHITNEY  ur 


Note — Mr.  Whitney  is  now  on  an  editorial  trip  through  the  West  with  California  as  an  objective  point. 


Large  As  may  be  imagined,  a  great  many 
vs.  letters  come  to  me  on  the  everlasting 
Small  subject  of  small  vs.  large  bore  rifles; 
Bore  gome  are  amusing,  some  instructive, 
and  all  indicative  of  the  variety  of 
opinions  which  may  exist  on  a  given  subject 
among  the  inexperienced.  Decidedly,  these 
letters  are  not  for  the  reading  of  the  tyro, 
for  they  would  leave  him  in  a  sad  quandary ; 
but  to  the  man  who  has  handled  rifles  of 
various  calibers  on  different  kinds  of  game, 
they  make  interesting  if  not  instructive 
reading.  On  that  account  I  publish  two  from 
among  my  mail,  which  show  extreme  points 
of  view  based  on  individual  experience. 


for  Small 
Bore 


Does  Here  is  one  from  a  man  who  pre- 

Kot  Care     f ers  the  large  bore : 

Mr.  Caspar  Whitney  : 
Dear  Sir — I  have  followed  with  much 
interest  your  talk  on  the  various  rifles,  i.  e.,  small 
bore  vs.  large  bore,  and  hope  that  the  following 
may  interest  you.  Last  October  and  November 
I  passed  six  weeks  on  the  St.  John  Eiver,  in 
Maine.  One  of  my  guides  has  lived  in  that 
region  for  ten  years,  trapping  in  winter  and 
guiding  the  rest  of  the  time.  In  those  ten  years 
he  has  killed  some  moose  himself,  and  also  seen 
a  great  many  more  killed  by  the  men  he  has 
guided.  We  talked  a  great  deal  about  rifles  for 
the  various  kinds  of  game,  and  he  said  that  of  all 
the  rifles  that  he  had  ever  seen  or  handled,  for 
moose  he  preferred  a  40-82  Winchester,  but  for 
general  work,  he  said,  he  thought  that  a  30-40 
was  the  best,  as  it  was  lighter  and  more  accurate 
at  long  ranges,  and  had  killing  power  enough  to 
stop  a  moose.  He  uses  a  30-40  himself  as  being 
the  most  useful  all  round.  I  know  that  his 
father,  who  had  guided  for  some  fifty  years,  and 
hunted  as  well  on  his  own  account,  had  the 
same  opinion  of  the  killing  power  of  a  40-82  soft 
pointed.  Both  father  and  son  told  me  at  differ- 
ent times  the  following  incident :  That  a  man 
fired  five  shots  from  a  30-30  into  a  bidl  moose's 
body  without  stopping  him,  and  then  had  to 
borrow  a  40-82  to  finish  him  with.  My  other 
guide,  who  is  now  over  fifty,  and  has  hunted 
moose  all  his  life,  said  the  same  as  to  the  killing 
power  of  the  small  as  compared  with  the  large 
bore.     As  he  put  it,  "  Any  fool  can  kill  a  moose 


with  almost  any  kind  of  a  rifle  if  he  can  get  a 
good  clear  shot  at  him,  but  what  I  want  is  a  rifle 
that  I  can  fire  into  a  moose  when  I  can  only  see 
part  of  him  through  the  bush  and  that  will 
make  him  wait  till  I  can  see  more  of  him  to 
shoot  at,  or  will  make  him  bleed  enough  to  follow 
him  by."  And  in  his  experience  the  30-30  or 
30-40  did  not  do  this,  but  the  40-82  or  the 
45-90  would. 

Just  before  going  into  the  woods  I  had  read 
"  From  Cape  to  Cairo,"  and  of  some  experi- 
ments the  author  had  there  made  with  the  full 
metal  jacket  bullet,  and  I  resolved  that  if  I  got 
a  chance  I  would  try  one  from  a  30-40  on  the 
bones  of  a  moose's  head  or  shoulder.  I  got  the 
chance,  and  a  30-40  solid  steel  bullet  fired  into 
the  head  of  a  wounded  moose  at  about  fifty 
yards,  while  it  did  not  blow  the  skull  to  pieces, 
did  reduce  it  to  what  felt  like  a  mass  of  jelly  as 
I  passed  my  hand  over  it.  The  author  in  ' '  From 
Cape  to  Cairo "  had  come  to  the  same  result, 
i.  e.,  that  a  solid  steel  jacketed  bullet  will  do 
more  damage  to  heavy  bones  than  the  soft  nosed 
bullet,  as  the  latter  flies  to  pieces  without 
smashing  the  bones,  while  the  former  mush- 
rooms. I  also  have  fired  solid  steel  bullets  into 
pine  logs,  and  on  cutting  them  out  have  found 
them  expanded  or  mushroomed  to  the  size  of 
my  thumb,  and  I  should  think  that  the  heavy 
bones  of  a  moose  might  produce  the  same  result. 
In  the  fall  of  1900  I  fired  five  shots  from  a  30-30 
carbine,  at  about  150  yards,  into  a  big  buck 
deer,  through  his  body  from  one  side  to  the 
other.  I  did  not  hit  the  heart  or  lun^s  with  any 
of  them,  but  he  was  still  struggling  to  get  up 
when  we  got  to  him,  and  had  it  been  in  this 
country  I  think  it  more  than  likely  that  he  would 
have  got  away,  as  not  a  single  bullet  had  mush- 
roomed. They  had  all  gone  through  his  body, 
making  a  very  little  larger  hole  where  they  came 
out  than  where  they  went  in.  I  also  saw  an- 
other big  deer  shot  with  this  same  gun  at  a 
distance  of  about  twenty  yards  ;  it  was  in  Sep- 
tember, before  the  September  license  law  was 
repealed  ;  the  bullet  took  him  through  the  heart 
and  came  out  on  the  other  side ;  it  killed  him, 
but  it  did  not  make  a  large  hole  on  coming  out, 
and  as  it  had  not  touched  a  bone,  I  doubt  if  it 
had  mushroomed ;  on  the  other  hand,  a  small 
deer,  about  a  year  old,  was  shot  with  the  same 
gun  on  another  trip,  and  the  bullet  came  out 
through  the  shoulder  and  tore  it  to  bits.    I  also 
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have  tried  shooting  partridges  with  a  30-40  steel 
bullet,  and  find  that  you  can  hit  them  in  the 
body  without  doing  the  meat  any  harm,  as  the 
bullet  makes  only  a  hole  just  its  own  size.  I 
add  this,  as  one  or  two  of  my  friends  have  told 
me  that  they  have  at  times  gone  hungry  because 
they  did  not  dare  to  waste  ammunition  trying  to 
shoot  a  bird's  head  off,  and  thought  it  was  use- 
less to  fire  at  his  body  even  with  a  steel  bullet. 
Yours  truly, 

Ellerton  James. 


TMnks  And  here    is     another     letter 

Small  Bore       from  a  man  who  would,  single- 
Equal  to  handed,  have  attacked  a  dino- 
therium    with    a    small     bore 
smokeless : 

To  Editor  Outing  : 

I  have  read  with  interest  your  artiele, "  The 
Relative  Stopping  Power  of  Large  and  Small 
Bore  Rifles,"  and  as  I  have  had  some  experi- 
ence with  both  on  game  that  is  conceded  to  be 
hard  to  kill,  I  thought  possibly  my  experience 
might  be  of  interest,  even  though  it  did  not  help 
settle  this  question. 

Upon  first  coming  to  Burma,  some  five  years 
ago,  I  used  a  .  577  express  and  found  it  a  fairly 
accurate,  hard-hitting  weapon.  About  two  years 
ago  I  imported  a  30-30,  shooting  a  160-grain  soft- 
nosed  or  solid  steel  ball.  It  was  and  is  a  beau- 
tiful weapon,  light  to  carry,  and  shooting  quick, 
straight,  and  true.  About  three  weeks  after  get- 
ting it  I  went  into  the  western  jungles  after  a 
herd  of  elephants  that  were  destroying  large 
areas  of  nearly  ripened  paddy  (rice),  taking 
both  rifles.  The  natives  all  greatly  admired  the 
"  little  gun,"  but  when  I  announced  my  inten- 
tion of  using  it  on  elephants  they  shouted  in 
derision.  "Why,"  said  one,  "that  little  bullet 
will  not  even  make  one  bleed." 

However,  next  morning  we  tracked  the  ele- 
phants through  dense  jungle,  and  at  last  heard 
them  before  us.  With  a  guide  carrying  the  .577, 
I  went  on,  carrying  the  30-30,  to  which  I  in- 
tended giving  a  fair  trial.  We  soon  found  our- 
selves in  the  midst  of  a  herd  of  about  forty 
wild  elephants,  but,  owing  to  the  density  of  the 
bamboo  jungle,  could  only  tell  their  presence  by 
the  noises  they  made.  At  last  the  guide  located 
a  fine  bull  some  ten  paces  off,  and,  as  he  raised 
his  trunk  for  some  leaves  overhead,  I  fired,  and 
he  fell  in  his  tracks.  From  all  sides  elephants 
now  appeared,  and  in  the  confusion  I  fired  at 
another  bull,  bringing  him  also  to  the  ground. 
Both  animals  were  killed  instantly.  The  first 
bullet  struck  its  victim  just  behind  the  ear, 
crashing  through  to  within  an  inch  of  the  other 
side,  breaking  all  the  bones  it  encountered  into 
small  pieces.  The  second  struck  fairly  between 
the  elephant's  eyes,  at  the  place  where  the  skull 
is  thinnest,  making  a  hole  in  the  brain  cavity 
that  one  could  put  one's  closed  fist  into. 


The  native  chief,  with  his  followers,  had  re- 
mained in  the  rear,  and  when  he  heard  the  light 
crack  of  the  little  rifle,  so  different  from  the  roar 
of  the  big  bore,  it  is  said  that  he  just  danced  up 
and  down  in  disgust  at  the  foolishness  of  the 
"Thakin"  who  dared  to  shoot  an  elephant  with 
a  pop-gun.  When  he  saw  the  result  of  those 
little  "cracks,"  he  was  so  amazed  he  could 
hardly  express  himself,  but  since  then  the  na- 
tives in  that  district  swear  by  the  "little  gun." 

Since  that  time  I  have  killed  other  elephants 
(rogues),  killing  one  large  bull,  that  a  compan- 
ion had  shot  six  times  with  a  .577,  with  one  shot. 
I  consider  this  work  exceptional,  as  the  elephant 
is  a  hard  animal  to  kill  even  with  a  big  bore. 
/  have,  never  fireel  a  shot  at  an  elephant's  body 
[Italics  mine — Editor],  so  do  not  know  what 
the  result  would  be*  in  such  a  case.  Bears 
are  hard  to  kill,  but  two  were  killed  with  one 
shot  each.  The  first  was  a  very  large  hill  bear 
that  surprised  me  by  running  at  me  from  its 
den,  which.I  had  approached  unwittingly.  This 
animal  had  approached  within  ten  feet  of  me 
before  I  could  fire,  biit  the  ball  went  through 
its  head,  grinding  the  inside  to  powder,  so  that 
it  felt  as  soft  as  an  infant's.  The  second  was, 
perhaps,  twenty  paces  off  and  unaware  of  my 
presence ;  the  ball  went  through  the  body, 
lodging  in  the  skin  at  the  other  side,  breaking 
both  shoulders  and  killing  the  animal  almost 
instantly. 

I  also  shot  several  other  bears,  three  with 
two  and  the  fourth  with  three  shots.  Three  wild 
boars  were  killed  with  one,  two,  and  four  shots, 
respectively ;  the  last  was  a  very  large  animal 
and  was  killed  just  at  dusk,  when  the  light  was 
very  poor  for  acctirate  shooting. 

An  eight-bore  elephant  gun  is  commonly  used 
for  bison,  as  they  are  very  tenacious  of  life, 
and,  when  wounded,  apt  to  be  troublesome. 
With  the  .577  I  had  never  succeeded  in  killing 
one  the  first  shot,  but  the  only  one  I  have  shot 
at  with  the  30-30,  a  fine  bull,  succumbed  to  a 
single  shot  behind  the  shoulder,  which  ranged 
upward  and  forward,  breaking  the  bones  of  the 
neck.  While  shooting,  several  weeks  ago,  I 
killed  three  large  elk  with  one  shot  each,  while 
a  fourth  took  three  shots. 

It  will  be  seen  that  my  rifle  has  only  been 
compared  with  those  of  larger  caliber  using 
solid  balls  arid  black  powder.  Comparison  with 
larger  calibers  using  the  same  style  of  ball  is 
out  of  the  question,  as  such  guns  are  not  to  be 
found  in  this  country,  and  the  Government  will 
not  permit  them  to  be  imported. 

R.  A.  Earnshaw. 

Misleading:  Here  we  have  two  men  stead- 
Experience  fastly  gazing'  on  different  sides 
of  the  same  shield,  and  the  deduction  of 
neither  is  convincing  or  final.  Experienced 
men  know  that  individual  cases  may  be  cited 
to  the  credit  or  condemnation  of  any  first- 
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class  rifle.  The  experience  of  Mr.  James  is  a 
common  one  under  certain  conditions,  and 
is  apt  to  happen  to  every  hunter. 

The  experience  of  Mr.  Earnshaw  is  not 
so  familiar  to  American  sportsmen,  because 
his  hunting  field  is  far  away.  His  luck  was 
most  remarkable,  and  it  would  be  unwise, 
not  to  say  dangerous,  for  the  hunter  inex- 
perienced in  Far  Eastern  jungles,  to  accept 
his  advice.  Certainly  his  experience  in  hav- 
ing a  30-30  ball  stop  inside  the  skin  was  very 
unusual,  unless  it  went  through  the  heavy 
bones  of  the  shoulders  first.  It  was  a  for- 
tunate shot ;  but  even  more  fortunate  was  his 
shot  at  the  bison,  for  this  is  one  of  the  hard- 
est animals  to  stop ;  and  Mr.  Earnshaw  may 
count  himself  lucky  that  he  broke  the  beast's 
neck — otherwise  he  would  have  had  a  differ- 
ent story  to  tell ;  perhaps  no  story  at  all — 
for  the  seladang  (bison)  also  counts  its 
victims.  No  small  caliber  can  stop  the  sela- 
dang, except  on  such  a  lucky  shot  as  this 
of  Mr.  Earnshaw's,  or  by  a  head  shot.  I  had 
some  experience  with  this  hard  and  fierce 
species  of  the  Oriental  wild  cattle,  using  a 
30-40,  .577,  12  bore,  and  a  .50  Winchester, 
both  in  Burma  and  in  Malay. 

Mr.  Earnshaw  should  get  more  elephant 
and  rhino  hunting  experience  before  he  com- 
mits himself  to  paper  again.  He  will  learn 
that  the  head  (ear)  shot  is  not  to  be  accepted 
as  indicating  unusual  killing  power  on  the 
rifle's  part .  The  elephant's  ear  and  just  above 
the  base  of  the  trunk,  and  the  point  just 
back  of  the  rhino's  ear  are  soft  marks. 

I  found  the  small  bore  ineffective  in  body 
shots  on  elephant,  rhino,  and  seladang — and 
so  will  Mr.  Ernshaw  when  he  has  had  fur- 
ther experience. 

Different  Big  game  hunters  of  real  experi- 
Rifles  for  ence  long  ago  dismissed  this  ques- 
Dif f erent  ^on  0£  \aYge  VSi  small  bore  rifles ; 
and  before  one  is  qualified  to  ex- 
press definite  opinion  on  such  an  important 
subject  (except  for  what  it  is  worth  as  per- 
sonal experience)  he  should  have  had  wider 
experience  than  is  given  by  killing  a  few 
of  the  deer  family,  or  knocking  a  cougar 
out  of  a  tree  where  it  is  conveniently  held 
by  the  dogs,  or  had  the  luck  of  an  ear  shot 
at  elephant  or  rhinoceros.  The  small  cali- 
ber, high-powered  rifle  is  a  remarkably 
strong  and  (in  expert  hands)  close  shooting 
arm — unequaled  for  sheep,  goat,  antelope, 
wolf,  usuaUy  seen  at  long  range,  and  prefer- 
able  for   musk-oxen   and   Barren    Ground 


caribou,  because  oftener  than  not  they  are 
also  met  at  long  range.  For  deer,  moose, 
elk,  woodland  caribou,  mostly  encountered 
within  100  yards,  the  30-40,  .303,  or  any  of 
the  really  first  class,  small  caliber,  high- 
powered  rifles  are  satisfactory ;  but  the  40 
and  45  calibers  are  favored  by  discriminat- 
ing hunters. 

Any  gun  will  account  for  the  American 
cats — cougar,  lynx,  bob-cat;  a  tough  club 
appears  all  that  is  really  needed  in  the 
modern  hunt  with  dogs.  The  cougar  was  a 
more  courageous  beast  ten  or  fifteen  years 
ago,  and  is  still  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  For 
the  jaguar  of  South  America- — leopard, 
tiger,  and  lion  also,  I  should  say,  though  1 
have  no  personal  experience  with  the  last 
named  to  back  my  word — the  double-bar- 
relled 12  or  .577  makes  a  good  gun.  The 
latter  is  an  especially  fine  weapon. 

I  have  killed  grizzlies — several — with  the 
old  40-90  Sharps,  but  I  prefer  the  45  90, 
which  seems  to  me  the  best,  aU  things  con- 
sidered, for  old  Ephraim.  This  is  n't  saying 
that  the  smaller  rifles,  30-30,  and  30-40,  and 
.303,  and  all  that  class,  have  not  and  will  not 
score  on  all  these  individuals  of  the  wilder- 
ness.   They  have  and  will. 

In  elephant,  rhinoceros,  and  bison  (sela- 
dang) shooting,  conditions  should  influence 
one's  choice  of  gun.  In  the  dense  jungles  of 
Siam,  Malay,  Sumatra — where  the  beast  is 
on  top  of  you  before  you  can  see  it,  and 
you  cannot  pick  your  shot — a  double  8-bore, 
smooth  (8-324-1150),  is  the  only  really  de- 
pendable gun.  In  the  comparatively  open 
country  of  Burma,  and  of  India,  a  .577-189- 
590  is  equal  to  the  demands  on  it.  Some 
prefer  a  12-bore ;  I  used  a  50-100-450  Win- 
chester for  a  time,  and  found  it  practically 
as  serviceable  as  a  .577. 

If  one  had  to  choose  an  all-round  gun,  I 
should  take  the  12-bore  for  the  Old  World, 
burning  4  drams  of  powder,  and  the  45-90- 
300  for  the  New  World. 

Shock  The  absence  of  absolute  data  for 

and  comparison  of  the  large  and  the 

Penetration  sman  kores?  and  only  partial  ex- 
perience with  either,  is  of  course  what  leads 
to  so  much  argument  on  the  subject.  If  it 
were  possible  to  shoot  an  animal  with  the 
small  bullet,  note  the  time  it  required  for 
him  to  die,  bring  him  back  to  life  again  and 
to  the  same  condition  of  health  and  vigor  as 
before,  and  then  shoot  a  large  bullet  through 
him  in  exactly  the  same   line,  taking   his 
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second  time  of  death — we  might  have  some 
exact  figures  to  go  upon.  In  all  these  argu- 
ments the  question  of  whether  the  animals 
were  hit  in  the  same  place,  their  vitality  and 
condition  prior  to  shooting,  the  environment, 
and  the  man  behind  the  gun — are  never 
taken  into  consideration ;  and  such  matters 
must  all  be  taken  into  consideration  if  a 
trustworthy  comparison  is  to  be  made.  There 
is  a  record  of  a  Calif ornian  killing  a  deer 
with  the  22  short  cartridge.  The  man  was 
shooting  birds  and  met  the  deer  close  on 
in  the  brush  and  had  time  and  skill  to  hit  it 
in  the  eye.  The  deer  dropped  down  dead.  Of 
course  any  bullet  would  have  killed  in  the 
same  way.  Had  he  shot  the  deer  with  the 
22  through  the  soft  parts  he  would  never 
have  seen  the  animal  again,  whereas  with  a 
larger  bore  he  would  almost  certainly  have 
made  a  serious  wound,  and  eventually  have 
got  it. 

There  is  a  lot  said  and  written  about 
shock  and  penetration;  but  I  do  not  believe, 
and  I  have  not  seen  it  established,  that  there 
is  any  mysterious  shocking  power  due  to 
vibration  set  up  by  the  small  bullet  on  its 
way  through  the  animal.  Shock  goes  along 
with  the  amount  of  tissue  moved,  and  it  is 
claimed  that  the  small  projectiles  move  as 
much  tissue  as  the  large.  But  that  fact  is  not 
established,  and  experience  goes  to  disprove 
it.  If  shock  goes  along  with  amount  of 
tissue  moved,  a  small  bullet  passing  through 
an  animal,  say  one  foot  thick,  does  not  move 
so  much  tissue  as  the  large  bullet  passing 
along  the  same  line.  So  far  as  the  bullets 
are  concerned,  it  is  established  that  that  one 
has  the  most  effect  upon  an  animal  which 
uses  up  all  its  velocity  inside  of  the  skin  of 
the  animal ;  the  velocities  being  the  same  or 
nearly  the  same.  If,  therefore,  the  animal 
fired  at  was  sufficiently  thick  to  stop  the 
small  bullet  within  its  skin,  perhaps  the 
greater  shock  might  be  obtained  out  of  the 
small  bullet. 

This  is  not  to  be  read  as  a  criticism  of  the 
small  bore,  which,  as  I  have  often  said,  is  a 
splendid  weapon,  equal  to  most  game  en- 
countered in  America.  But  I  have  taken 
this  occasion  of  writing  somewhat  at  length 
with  a  view  to  telling  that  large  number  of 
sportsmen  who  are  continually  writing  me 
for  information,  something  about  rifles,  in 
the  hope  that  they  may  realize  it  is  well  to 
take  many  things  into  consideration  when 
venturing  upon  a  discussion  of  their  respect- 
ive merits. 


Blind  We  know  that  the  small  bores  will 
Leading  kill,  sooner  or  later,  depending  upon 
*  .  the  location  of  the  wound ;  but  we 

know  that  the  large  bores  will  do 
the  same  thing.  "What  we  must  be  certain 
of,  however,  when  it  comes  to  dangerous 
game,  is  that  our  weapon  has  the  stopping 
power.  This  the  small  bore  has  not,  unless, 
of  course,  it  be  a .  head  shot.  Probably  the 
difference  in  killing  power  between  one  and 
the  other  is  not  great  when  holes  through 
the  vitals  are  considered ;  but  the  difference 
in  stopping  power  must  be  in  favor  of 'the 
large  bore  when  the  vitals  are  missed  and 
bleeding  is  largely  depended  on  to  get  the 
animal  down. 

You  will  find  plenty  of  men,  and  some 
hunters  of  a  fair  amount  of  experience,  who 
will  not  agree  with  all  I  have  here  written ; 
and  perhaps  they  know  more  about  it  than 
I  do ;  certainly  I  make  no  pretense  to 
transcendent  knowledge  on  the  subject.  I 
write  only  out  of  my  own  personal  experi- 
ence with  many  rifles  in  different  kinds  of 
cover  and  under  the  varying  conditions  of 
the  New  and  of  the  Old  Worlds.  I  feel  there 
is  much  I  do  not  know,  but  I  offer  what  I 
think  I  do  know  after  having  shot  every 
variety  of  big  game  in  America  (save  the 
polar  bear),  and  elephant,  rhino,  leopard, 
tapir,  buffalo,  and  seladang  of  Asia,  as  well  as 
a  number  of  Old  World  varieties  less  difficult 
to  stop. 

The  danger  in  this  question  of  arms  is 
that  men  make  statements  based  on  only 
half  experience,  and  if  they  happen  to  be 
sportsmen  of  prominence  or  of  considerable 
experience  in  one  country  or  upon  one  kind 
of  game,  they  often  lead  the  less  experienced 
into  difficulty.  A  man  who  has  shot  only 
members  of  the  deer  family,  or  whose  ex- 
perience has  been  confined  to  America,  is 
not  in  a  position  to  express  opinions  on  rifles 
for  game  of  the  larger  and  more  dangerous 
kind.  Yet  I  have  repeatedly  heard  men  in 
the  clubs  asserting  that  the  30-40  or  the  50- 
100  were  good  enough  for  any  game  on 
earth ;  and  the  man  making  the  assertion  had 
never  pulled  trigger  on  anything  more  dan- 
gerous than  a  bull  moose  or  the  treed  cougar. 

Collecting  If  Andrew  J.  Stone  retains  his 
Mammals  health  and  strength  another  two 
in  the  years,  he  will  have  gathered  for 

the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History  the  only  complete  collection 
yet  made   of  the   mammals  of  our  great 
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Northwest,  including  Alaska  and  British 
Columbia.  Already  Mr.  Stone  has  done 
more  in  this  direction  fhan  any  other  col- 
lector, and,  in  addition  to  a  larger  number 
of  specimens  of  all  kinds,  has  to  his  credit 
newly  discovered  species  of  caribou  and 
sheep.  Outing  readers,  however,  are  fa- 
miliar with  Mr.  Stone's  new  discoveries, 
which  have  been  fully  described  in  these 
pages;  my  object  now  is  merely  to  com- 
ment on  this  indefatigable  collector's  1902 
work  in  Alaska  and  Northwest  British  Col- 
umbia, from  which  he  recently  returned. 
From  this  trip  he  brought  out  upward  of 
one  thousand  specimens,  including  four 
adult  moose  and  a  pair  of  twin  calves — the 
first  I  believe  ever  taken  by  a  scientific  ex- 
pedition— nine  Rangifer  osborni,  the  largest 
known  species  of  caribou.  Among  these 
was  a  bull  ninety-one  inches  in  length,  the 
largest  yet  to  be  delivered  to  a  museum; 
nine  Ovis  stonei  (black  sheep),  four  very 
large  specimens  of  goats,  and  thirty  Kadiak 
bear  skulls.  The  small  mammals  included 
specimens  of  shrews,  lemmings,  mice,  chip- 
munks, marmots,  and,  indeed,  about  every 
four-footed  thing  in  the  country.  This  is 
one  of  the  largest,  if  not  the  largest  col- 
lection, yet  brought  from  the  North  at  one 
time ;  and  every  specimen,  from  the  smallest 
shrew  to  the  largest  bull  moose,  was  taken 
by  Mr.  Stone's  party,  measured  in  the  flesh, 
skinned,  prepared,  and  carried  all  the  long 
way  out  to  civilization  without  accident  to 
a  single  specimen. 

For  scientific  purposes  such  complete  col- 
lections, representative  of  given  sections  of 
America,  are  invaluable;  to  the  general 
public,  which  sees  them  mounted  in  the 
museum,  they  are  both  interesting  and  in- 
structive. 

Chicago  The  1904  Olympian  Games, 
Olympian.  which,  at  the  urgent  request  of 
Games  &  committee  from  that  city,  were 

Sails  Across  granted  to  Chicago  by  the  Inter- 
the  Ocean  national  Committee,  have  been 
and—  transferred,  on   the  request   of 

Back  Again  the  Chicago  committee,  to  St. 
Louis,  where  they  will  be  held  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Fair. 
From  a  business  point  of  view  the  transac- 
tion is  a  distinct  triumph  for  St.  Louis,  but 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  sportsman 
who  knows  their  meaning  and  admires  their 
spirit  the  business  aspect  given  these  tradi- 
tional games  is  deplorable. 


The  conduct  of  the  Chicago  committee 
that  originally  pleaded  for  the  Olympian 
Games,  and  subsequently  had  arrange- 
ments in  hand  for  their  holding,  is  strik- 
ingly illuminative  of  the  commercialism 
which  attaches  to  any  venture  in  the  field 
of  sport  by  certain  types  of  Americans.  It 
was  not  enough  for  these  Chicago  commit- 
teemen that  they  had  been  granted  these 
historic  games;  it  was  not  enough  to  hold 
the  simple  games  on  the  traditional  lines 
redrawn  eight  years  ago  on  the  first  revival 
at  Athens,  and  repeated  (rather  poorly)  at 
Paris  four  years  later :  not  at  all ;  the  Chi- 
cago gentlemen  seized  upon  it  as  an  oppor- 
tunity to  advertise  themselves  and  their  city; 
they  scented  a  chance  to  boom  business,  to 
attract  the  country  merchant  to  town,  per- 
haps to  make  money.  They  would  make 
the  Olympian  Games  the  side  show  to  a 
huge  vaudeville,  to  a  congress  of  perform- 
ers gathered  from  the  corners  of  the  earth 
to  attract  the  sight-seeing  country  mer- 
chant. 

But  this  was  exactly  what  St.  Louis  was 
very  properly  planning  to  do  for  its  Fair; 
and  as  St.  Louis  was  not  to  be  denied,  Chi- 
cago surrendered  as  a  fitting  close  to  utter 
and  needless  failure  on  top  of  an  ignorant 
conception  of  the  Olympian  Games. 

Had  the  Chicago  committee  been  content 
to  abide  by  the  traditional  lines  it  was  the 
wish  of  the  International  Committee  to  per- 
petuate, the  games  could  have  been  held  in 
Chicago  with  success;  as  it  is — St.  Louis 
gets  the  games  and  the  advertising,  and 
Chicago  the  memory  of  a  trip  across  the 


Western  I  felicitate  golfers  on  their  new 
Women  president  for  the  U.  S.  G.  A.,  and 
Golfers  bid  him  Godspeed  at  the  opening 
Rightly  of  his  term_  jyjr  Windeler  is  a 
Consi  ered  Sp0rtsman?  and  we  shall  have  oc- 
casion, I  am  sure,  to  rejoice  in  the  choice. 
Other  glad  tidings  announce  the  selection  of 
a  Chicago  course  for  the  women's  champion- 
ship, for  there  are  no  better  links  in  Amer- 
ica than  to  be  found  around  Chicago;  and 
a  section  which  develops  Miss  Anthony, 
Mrs.  Chatfield-Taylor,  and  Miss  Carpenter 
merits  recognition  in  the  allotment  of  dates. 
I  hear  vague  rumors  of  a  counter  eastern 
attraction  for  women  on  the  same  date  given 
the  West,  but,  I  am  very  sure,  Mr.  Windeler 
will  not  permit  such  an  unsportswomanly 
action. 
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Likening  The  revision  of  polo  playing 
English  and  rules,  recently  recommended 
American  fey  the  Hurlingham  Club  coin- 
Polo  Playing  mittee,  is  a  sportsmanly  effort 
to  meet  and  adjust  the  points 
of  difference  between  the  American  and 
English  games.  As  a  whole,  the  English 
code  was  better  than  ours,  but  it  had  one 
very  bad  feature  in  its  off-side  rule,  which 
was  almost  invariably  the  cause  of  dispute 
in  every  important  match.  And  there  is  no 
assurance  of  existing  conditions  in  this  di- 
rection being  relieved  even  by  the  revised 
rule,  which  reads : 

A  player  is  off-side  when,  at  the  time  of  the 
ball  being  hit,  the  whole  of  his  pony  is  nearer 
the  adversaries'  back  line  than  the  pony  of  any 
of  his  adversaries,  and  when  there  is  no  adver- 
sary behind  that  back  line,  and  he  is  neither  in 
possession  of  the  ball  {I.  e.,  the  last  striker),  nor 
behind  one  of  his  own  side  who  is  in  possession 
of  the  ball.  A  player,  if  off-side,  remains  oil 
side  until  the  ball  is  hit  or  hit  at  again. 

It  is  no  easy  task  to  legislate  on  this 
vexatious  question,  and  probably  several 
modifications  will  be  found  necessary  be- 
fore an  entirely  acceptable  rule  is  obtained. 
The  committee  fully  realizes  this,  and 
frankly  puts  forth  the  above  for  trial.  The 
other  important  change  concerns  "crook- 
ing," as  hooking  the  opponent's  mallet  is 
called,  and  is  to  the  effect  that "  the  stick  may 
not  be  crooked  unless  the  adversary  is  about 
to  strike  the  ball."  Other  commendable  pro- 
visions in  the  revised  code  forbid  use  of 
roweled  spurs,  and  declare  the  match  fin- 
ished at  the  first  stroke  of  the  last  bell. 
The  regulation  polo  field  is  also,  for  the  first 
time,  defined  to  be  300  yards  long  by  200 
wide  if  unboarded,  and  175  yards  wide  if 
boarded. 

The  American  Polo  Association  will,  of 
course,  meet  the  Englishmen  in  the  same 
praiseworthy  temper  the  latter  have  shown. 
It  would  be  doubtful  wisdom  to  adopt  the 
new  rules  in  toto.  for  the  off-side  in  any 
shape  appears  undesirable,  and  a  feature 
which  in  time  may,  we  hope,  be  entirely 
eliminated,  for  in  this  respect  the  American 
game  is  the  better.  "Crooking,"  too,  does 
not  appeal  to  the  average  man  as  does 
straight  riding  off.  Still,  the  polo  men  will 
themselves  gradually  thresh  out  these  per- 
plexing questions,  and  in  the  same  spirit,  I 
am  sure,  that  of  making  polo  playing  on 
both  sides  of  the  ocean  as  nearly  alike  as 
practicable. 


Ducking   Was  it  not  that  hard-headed  hun- 
Stool         ter  -  frontiersman,   Davy   Crockett, 
ee  who  advised  "be  sure  you  are  right, 

and  then  go  ahead,"  or  words  to  that  effect? 
If  Mr.  W.  M.  V.  Hoffman  had  known  his 
Crockett  better,  he  would  not  have  com- 
mitted the  folly,  not  to  say  discourtesy,  of 
first  protesting  an  award  long  after  the 
proper  time  for  doing  so  had  passed,  and 
then  giving  to  the  newspapers  the  correspond- 
ence of  the  National  Horse  Show  Associa- 
tion secretary.  What  Mr.  Hoffman  expected 
to  achieve  it  is  difficult  to  see;  what  he  did 
obtain  he  will  probably  not  relish,  for  few 
men  enjoy  doubt  of  their  sportsmanship. 
And  even  his  public  apology  to  the  Asso- 
ciation, through  its  secretary,  will  not  clear 
such  doubt  once  created. 

I  dwell  on  this  subject  because  Mr.  Hoff- 
man is  one  of  a  type  of  many  members  to 
be  found  wherever  horse  shows  are  held; 
indeed,  wherever  there  is  competition  in 
any  game.  They  are  the  men  who,  after  the 
contest  is  over,  seek  to  cast  calumny  upon 
the  awards,  the  judges,  the  officers,  and 
every  one  and  every  thing  connected  with 
the  game.  They  are  a  despicable,  mischief- 
making  lot  that  should  be  lashed  to  the 
ducking  stool  of  public  disapproval,  along 
with  the  gossip  and  the  male  thing  who 
talks  about  women. 


Clean 
Racing 


Chicago  When  in  the  Middle  West,  the 
Stands  for  other  day,  I  was  much  interested 
as  well  as  pleased  in  witnessing 
the  splendid  results  which  the 
Washington  Park  Association,  of  Chicago, 
has  brought  about  by  its  brave  stand  for 
clean  horse  racing.  Mr.  Lawrence  Young, 
one  of  the  headiest  pitchers  Princeton  ever 
had,  is  the  Association's  president,  and  a  good 
one  he  makes.  He  is  a  power  in  middle  west- 
ern racing  and  stands  always  for  clean  sport. 
Twenty-five  thousand  is  the  purse  of  the 
American  Derby  this  year,  and  Mr.  Young 
tells  me  that  is  only  the  beginning  if  their 
efforts  are  properly  appreciated  by  eastern 
owners  and  a  representative  entry  follows. 
There  is  no  doubt  of  this  being  the  greatest 
three-year-old  event  of  1903. 

Maintain  There  is  little  chance  of  that 
Jockey  scheme  for  rotation  in  office 
Clul)  among  the  stewards  in  control  of 

Stewards   raeing  becoming  part  of  Jockey 
Club  legislation.  Such  a  step  would 
mean  change  in  the  board  of  seven  who  have 
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guided  the  sport  through  the  crucial  period 
of  its  American  life.  These  seven  comprise 
Messrs.  August  Belmont,  Francis  R.  Hitch- 
cock, James  R.  Keene,  F.  K.  Sturgis,  H.  K. 
Knapp,  John  H.  Bradford,  and  Andrew 
Miller.  There  are,  of  course,  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Jockey  Club  equally,  perhaps 
better,  qualified  to  serve  on  the  controlling 
board  than  some  of  these  seven.  But  the 
present  seven  have  done  well  by  the  game 
— the  best  that  could  have  been  done  under 
the  circumstances,  and  they,  as  a  whole, 
have  our  confidence.  Moreover,  experience 
has  taught  in  other  games  than  racing  that 
a  changeful  controlling  board  results  in 
casual  work.  A  given  number  of  really 
first-class  men,  working  together  without 
the  introduction  of  new  and,  likely  as  not, 
disturbing  elements,  makes  tradition  and 
does  things,  .  Only  such  a  board  is  equipped 
to  successfully  combat  persistently  vicious 
opponents. 

By  all  means,  do  not  disturb  existing  con- 
ditions in  the  Jockey  Club.  Mr.  August 
Belmont  is  the  ablest  mind  in  racing  to- 
day, and  what  he  subscribes  to  is  worth 
accepting  without  a  murmur.  Some  day, 
when  the  racing  game  is  on  a  firmly  estab- 
lished, high-class  basis,  the  rotary  scheme 
might  work  without  harmful  results — but 
not  now. 

Payne  Mr.  Payne  Whitney's  defeat  ( 12-15, 
Whitney,  15-10, 15-10, 15-10)  of  Mr.  Quincy 
Racquet  ghaw  Jr  for  the  national  racquet 
Champion      ,-'-,.  ,  1. 

championship  was  not,  as  so  often 

is  the-  case,  a  triumph  of  superior  physical 
conditions,  but  of  an  overwhelming  service. 
Aside  from  this,  the  two  men  are  very 
evenly  gifted  with  regard  to  playing  skill ; 
such  slight  difference  as  there  is  in  the 
matter  of  returns  and  all-round  court  play 
favors,  I  should  say,  Mr.  Shaw.  No  amateur 
I  have  seen  on  either  side  of  the  water 
serves  a  ball  with  the  speed  or  so  difficult 
of  return  as  did  the  present  champion  in 
the  New  York  Racquet  Club  courts  last 
month.  To  some  his  victory  was  a  surprise, 
but  not  to  those  who,  with  observing  eye, 
have  followed  his  work  the  last  three  years. 
He  has  been  a  coming  man  since  1900,  and 
this  year  he  has  arrived.  "Whether  he  would 
have  arrived  with  the  ex-champion,  Mr. 
Clarence  Mackay,  in  the  lists  is  not  easily 
determined,  for  Mr.  Mackay  is  a  marvelous 
getter,  and  has,  too,  a  puzzling  service. 
Perhaps  the  two  may  meet  next  year,  when 


Mr.  Mackay  has  returned  to  the  game.  If 
so,  it  will  be  about  the  most  even  match 
that  ever  happened. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  matches  to 
me  of  the  tournament  was  that  between  the 
veterans,  Messrs.  Morton  Paton  and  the 
Canadian,  W.  R.  Miller,  in  which  Mr.  Paton 
won  after  an  exhibition  of  high-class  rac- 
quets. The  veterans,  by  the  way,  stay  well 
with  the  game ;  and  mean  time  the  younger 
men  are  advancing — an  excellent  crop  — 
nearing  harvest  time  in  Philadelphia. 

International  By  the  light  of  the  1902  rank- 
Lawn  Tennis  [ng  of  t]ie  National  Associa- 
HdnorsEven       ,-  ,  .  t        ,.     -,    .  -.  , , 

tion,  which  entirely  ignored  the 

English  visitors,  it  is  interesting  to  glance  at 
the  story  of  international  play.  Mr.  R.  F. 
Doherty's  challenge  at  Newport  last  year 
was  the  fifth  attack  on  the  American  cham- 
pionship ;  three  previous  efforts  being  stayed 
like  that  of  1902  only  when  the  visitor  had 
reached  the  final  round.  In  1889  Mr.  E.  G. 
Meers  reached  the  semi-final  round,  and  was 
beaten  by  Mr.  O.  S.  Campbell  in  five  sets. 
In  1894  Mr.  Goodbody  beat  Messrs.  Hovey, 
Hobart,  and  Earned,  three  of  America's 
strongest  players,  each  in  five  sets;  and 
winning  the  All-comers,  was  defeated,  three 
sets  to  one,  in  the  challenge  round  by  Mr. 
R.  D.  Wrenn,  the  American  champion. 

In  1895,  Dr.  Pirn  and  H.  S.  Mahony  met 
Earned,  Chace,  Hovey,  and  Hobart  in  an  in- 
vitation tournament  at  West  Newton,  Mass.  ; 
and  the  Americans  lost  every  match  except 
one  which  Mr.  Hobart  captured  from  Dr. 
Pirn.  Mahoney  won  all  his  matches  against 
Pirn.    The  visitors  did  not  play  at  Newport. 

In  1897,  Messrs.  H.  S.  Mahony,  H.  Nisbet, 
and  Dr.  W.  Eaves  played  at  Newport.  Ma- 
honey was  beaten  by  Whitman,  who  in  turn 
was  beaten  by  Nisbet,  who  beat  Larned 
after  the  latter  had  been  twice  within  a 
stroke  of  winning  in  straight  sets.  Dr. 
Eaves  beat  Nisbet  in  straight  sets  for  the 
All-comers,  but  champion  R.  D.  Wrenn 
beat  Eaves  in  the  challenge  round  in  five 
close  sets.  Two  years  ago  Messrs.  A.  W. 
Gore  and  E.  D.  Black  entered  the  national 
tournament  at  Newport,  but  Gore  beat  Black 
and  was  himself  routed  in  the  semi-finals  by 
Mr.  G.  L.  Wrenn,  Jr. 

The  play  of  the  Americans  on  the  other 
side  has  been  less  successful  than  that  of  the 
Britishers  on  this  side.  Dr.  John  Howland 
won  the  championship  at  Vienna  last  season, 
and  Mr.  J.   P.  Paret  won  the  South  Ireland 
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championship  four  years  ago  ;  tmt  no  Ameri- 
can has  yet  won  any  of  the  English  titles. 

The  Clarks,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Dr. 
Dwight  and  Mr.  R.  D.  Sears,  of  Boston, 
made  no  impression  on  England  and  Ireland 
in  the  early  'eighties.  Mr.  0.  S.  Campbell  was 
outclassed  in  1892  by  the  best  Englishmen ; 
Mr.  Larned  was  beaten  in  five  close  sets  in 
1896  by  Mr.  Herbert  Baddeley,  one  of  the 
strongest  players  England  has  ever  devel- 
oped. Mr.  Hobart  has  reached  the  All-com- 
ers doubles  once  or  twice  and  the  semi-final 
singles.  Messrs.  Davis  and  Ward  have  made 
the  best  showing.  In  1901  they  won  the 
All-comers  doubles,  but  lost  the  challenge 
match  to  the  Doherty  brothers. 

National       Most    likely  the    Dohertys    will 
Lawn  be  the  English  team  chosen  this 

Tennis         year    to    defend     the    National 
es  doubles  title  which  they  won  last 

year  at  Newport ;  and  they  will 
naturally  make  another  try  for  the  singles 
honors  and  the  Davis  International  Cup.  If 
they  do  come,  we  shall  probably  see  Mr.  H. 
L.  Doherty  chosen  for  the  singles  match.  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  him  the  better  one  of 
the  two ;  not  because  he  is  the  present  Eng- 
lish champion,  but  on  account  of  the  form  he 
displayed  against  Mr.  Ware  at  Newport.  We 
shall  be  in  great  luck  if  in  1903  the 
Doherty's  do  not  take  back  to  England  both 
the  single  and  double  championships.  One 
title  they  already  have,  and  our  grasp  on 
the  other  is  not  very  firm. 

The  Dohertys  are  in  a  class  by  themselves 
in  England.  From  1897  until  1902  they 
held  the  doubles  championships,  and  R.  F. 
Doherty  held  the  singles  championship  from 
1892  until  1901,  when  he  lost  because  he 
had  been  ill  and  was  out  of  form.  How  far 
he  was  off  his  game  may  be  judged  by  the 
fact  that  he  was  beaten  by  Mr.  Gore ! 

American     The  changes  made  in  the  Ameri- 
Lawn  can  rules,  at  the  last  U.  S.  N.  L.  T. 

Tennis  Association,  were  few  and  minor, 

Balls  done  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of 

making  the  American  and  British 
codes  more  nearly  similar.  The  matter  of 
playing  over  "  let1'  balls  was  wisely  reported 
against,  and  the  question  of  adopting  a  ball 
common  to  both  sides  of  the  water  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Executive  Committee,  where  it 
will  probably  die  a  natural  death.  While  the 
adoption  of  a  common  ball  is  scarcely  prac- 
tical, at  least  the  Committee  can  demand  of 


the  present  American  manufacturer,  a  ball 
equal  to  that  used  in  England — or  withdraw 
Association  patronage. 

The  service  rule  has  been  made  more 
clearly  to  state  that  both  feet  may  not  be  off 
the  ground  in  the  act  of  serving ;  and  here- 
after contestants  will  change  courts  in  match 
play  after  "  every  first,  third,  fifth,  and  each 
subsequent  alternate  game." 

Better  Now  that  a  challenge  for  the 

Management    Davis   Cup   has  been  received 

TTnSm'ent    fl'°m  the  En^lish  Lawn  Temais 
Association,  the  time  is  fitting 

for  some  frank  comment  on  the  lax  manage- 
ment of  the  national  tournament  at  Newport. 
Because  the  traditional  referee  has  been  a 
prominent,  and  is  an  honored  figure  in  the 
tennis  world,  a  great  many  annoying  man- 
agerial delinquencies  have  been  borne  in 
silence.  That  is  well  enough  when  the  game 
is  among  ourselves;  but  when  the  tourna- 
ment becomes  international  there  is  need 
for  improvement.  Although  the  tournament 
of  1902  passed  off  smoothly  enough,  so  far  as 
concerned  accommodation  of  spectators,  the 
truth  is  there  was  most  exasperating  mis- 
management which  affected  the  players.  I 
pass  over  the  delay  of  the  contestants  in  get- 
ting on  the  courts  as  not  being  damaging, 
but  the  wretched  work  of  linesmen  and  the 
inconsideration  of  the  umpire  were  serious. 
With  one  or  two  individual  exceptions,  the 
linesmen  never  called  promptly,  and  I  per- 
sonally observed  two  decisions  in  the  final 
match  alone  which  no  one  but  a  blind  or 
unpardonably  careless  person  could  make; 
and  they  were  against  the  Englishman.  Again, 
when  the  umpire  did  not  mumble  his  an- 
nouncement of  scores,  he  was  so  witless  as 
to  call  them  at  the  height  of  the  applause 
which  always  immediately  followed  the  con- 
clusion of  a  sharp  rally;  and,  of  course,  no 
one  heard  him. 

Now,  these  are  matters  for  which  the  ref- 
eree of  the  tournament  is  held  accountable ; 
if  he  is  not  willing  to  shoulder  the  responsi- 
bility, he  should  resign  in  favor  of  somebody 
who  is  competent  to  discharge  the  full  duties 
of  that  very  important  office.  At  all  events, 
it  is  time  these  inexcusably  annoying  fea- 
tures were  eradicated. 

I  commend  to  the  gentlemen  of  the 
National  Association  a  study  of  the  Crescent 
Athletic  Club  management  of  the  interna- 
tional tournament  held  at  Bay  Ridge  last 
summer. 
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By  HAROLD  HILTON 


T  TRUST  I  will  be  forgiven  the  title  of 
.  this  article,  as  I  feel  assured  that  it 
will  awaken  in  the  breasts  of  many  disci- 
ples of  the  old  school  of  golfers  certain  feel- 
ings of  resentment;  for  in  the  past,  when 
improvement  in  the  game  has  been  discussed, 
those  associated  with  the  golf  of  the  'sixties 
and  the  'seventies  haA'e  shown  almost  more 
than  a  decided  disinclination  to  believe  that 
there  has  been  an  improvement  since  the 
days  of  Allan  Robertson,  young  Tom  Morris, 
and  Davie  Strath. 

To   what   the   improvement   is   indebted   is 
the  subject  which  I  am  about  to  discuss,  and 
for  the  necessary  scaffolding  around  which  I 
am    trying    to    build 
my   beliefs,   it    must 
be  taken  for  granted 
that    the    game    has 
improved ;      that     is 
why  I  ask  to  be  for- 
given my  title. 

With  an  ever  in- 
creasing demand,  it 
stands  to  reason 
that  the  wood  as 
now  supplied  to  the 
golfing  trade  cannot 
be  so  carefully  se- 
lected as  it  was  in 
the  old  days,  when 
the  supply  was  large 
and  the  demand 
comparatively  small. 

I  think  nearly  every  clubmaker  of  even 
twenty  to  thirty  years'  experience  will  read- 
ily assent  that  the  wood  supplied  nowadays 
is  not  of  the  same  picked  quality  that  it  was 
in  the  days  when  they  first  joined  the  trade. 
I  can  remember  myself  when  the  majority  of 
wooden  club  heads  were  made  of  apple,  but  as 
the  demand  increased  apple  became  difficult 
to  obtain  and  increasingly  dearer,  so  substi- 
tutes had  to  be  obtained.  It  may  be  that  ap- 
ple was  not  a  better  wood  for  the  purpose 
than  beach  or  dogwood,  which  are  the  stand- 
ard materials  at  present.  Personally,  my  ex- 
perience leads  me  to  the  belief  that  the  wood- 
en club  heads  supplied  in  the  present  day  are 
quite  as  efficacious  as  the  old  time  apple  heads. 
There  are  naturally  more  indifferent  pieces  to 
be  met  with,  as  the  clubmaker  cannot  pick 
and  choose  as  he  was  able  to  do  in  the  days 


Fig.  2.  A  Typical  Set  of  Clubs  Used  Between  18S0  and  i8go 


of  old,  but  I  may  mention  that  I  have  now  in 
my  set  two  club  heads  which  have  been  in 
continual  use  for  over  six  years,  and  to  prove 
that  they  were  not  specially  picked  wood,  it 
is  a  fact  that  they  were  both  bought  from 
the  stock  in  the  clubmaker's  shop. 

But  if  we  take  it  that  there  is  not  much 
difference  in  the  driving  powers  of  the  wood, 
the  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  alterations 
and  modifications  in  shape,  which  have  taken 
place  during  the  past  twelve  years.  It  was 
about  that  long  ago  that  the  bulger  was 
introduced,  and  I  think  its  introduction  is, 
in  a  certain  measure,  responsible  for  the  ex- 
tra length,  combined  with  accuracy,  attained 
by  the  leading  play- 
ers of  the  present 
day.  It  was  some 
time  before  the 
bulger  forced  its 
way  into  the  affec- 
tions of  the  golfing 
public.  By  the  older 
school  of  golfers  it 
was  looked  upon 
with  disfavor.  They 
would  have  none 
of  itj  and  one  can 
appreciate  the  spirit 
of  the  ancients  when 
I  quote  a  passage 
culled  from  an  arti- 
cle, which  has  as  its 
author  a  worthy  di- 
vine, who  looks  not  with  favoring  eye  upon 
the  continuous  innovations  in  connection 
with  the  game,  and  is  far  from  loath  to  ex- 
press his  opinions.  The  article  was  written 
in  1890,  on  the  occasion  of  a  professional 
meeting  at  North  Berwick,  and  after  Sayers 
had  received  some  sound  advice  as  to  how  to 
play  his  home  green,  the  author  proceeds  to 
say: 

Again  it  was  most  strange  to  see  Simpson, 
who  is,  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  the  best 
driver  in  the  field,  using  that  ugly  club 
called  the  bulger.  Fortunately,  the  other 
players  used  the  old  historical  shape  of 
head.  The  bulger  is  so  small  headed  and 
unseemly  to  the  eye  that  we  of  the  old 
school  would  be  afraid  of  missing  with  it. 

Probably  this  was  the  opinion  of  many 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  the  long  and 
narrow  headed  club.     The  bulger  did  not  ap- 
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pear  at  all  an  elegant  substitute,  and,  what 
is  more,  the  fact  of  the  face  of  the  club  be- 
ing in  front  of  the  shaft,  made  the  balance 
quite   different. 

I  shall  never  forget  my  first  attempt  with 
a  bulger.  It  was  not  my  own  club.  It  was 
the  result  of  an  experiment  made  by  Mr. 
John  Ball,  Jr.,  on  the  advice  of  the  late 
Henry  Lamb,  who  is  generally  accorded  the 
honor  of  being  its  inventor.  The  attempt 
was  quite  a  disastrous  failure,  as  neither 
could  I  strike  a  ball  anywhere  near  the  line 
I  intended  to,  but,  in  addition,  they  seemed 
to  travel  no  distance,  and  the  only  consola- 
tion I  derived  from  the  experiment  was  the 
fact  that  my  old  comrade  in  arms  was  even 
more  hopeless  with  it  than  I.  In  conse- 
quence I  dismissed  the  club  as  an  impossi- 
bility. Great  was  my  surprise,  howevei', 
when  some  time  after  I  met  Mr.  Ball  driv- 
ing with  this  self-same  club,  very  far  and 
very  sure.  I  promptly  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  my  initial  judgment  must  have 
been  hasty,  and  I  commenced  the  task  of 
mastering  the  peculiarities  of  the  bulger, 
with  the  result  that  I  have  never  deserted 
it.  It  may  be  that  the  initial  samples  of 
the  invention  were  carried  almost  to  excess 
in  the  matter  of  the  bulge;  and,  in  conse- 
quence, the  ball  was  apt  to  slip  off  the  face, 
but  time  and  experience  have  tempered  this 
defect,  and  although  many  of  the  clubs  used 
in  the  present  day  may  be  said  to  be  almost 
straight  in  face,  they  are  still,  however,  the 
children  of  this  useful  invention,  in  that  the 
face  is  invariably  in  front  of  the  shaft,  and 
the  head  is  cut  down  to  workmanlike  pro- 
portions. The  old-fashioned  club  was  cer- 
tainly an  elegant  construction,  but  it  was 
more  elegant  than  effective.  And  it  was  al- 
most impossible  to  strike  with  it  in  the 
same  forceful  manner  that  the  leading  play- 
ers do  nowadays  with  the  newer  implements. 

To  do  full  justice  to  the  old  club  it  was 
almost  necessary  to  trust  to  the  swing  of 
the  club-  The  hitter  was  all  over  the  place, 
for,  on  account  of  the  balance  of  the  club, 
any  extra  pressure  invariably  resulted  in 
the  hands  being  in  front  of  the  head  of  the 
club  and  a  horrible  slice  was  the  result. 

Nowadays  the  leading  player  hits  very 
hard;  the  head  of  the  club  shortened  and 
more  concentrated  allows  him  to  do  so,  and 
men  like  Braid  habitually  press  with  won- 
derful accuracy.  Could  they  have  done  it 
with  the  old-fashioned  club?  I  think  not. 
Let  any  one  try  and  see;  then  I  think  they 


will  agree  with  me.  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  the  alteration  in  the  shape  of  wooden 
clubs  has  had  more  to  do  with  the  very  ap- 
parent improvement  in  'golf  than  anything 
else,  and  when  one  considers  the  time  when 
the  improvement  began  to  make  itself  evi- 
dent, about  1890  or  1891,  it  only  confirms  my 
opinion,  as  it  was  then  that  the  bulger  came 
into  general  use.  Between  the  years  1880 
and  1890  there  was  little  difference  in  the 
winning  scores  in  big  competitions.  They 
were  somewhat  on  a  par  with  those  of  the 
'sixties  and  'seventies,  when  the  condition  of 
the  links  was  nothing  like  so  good.  But 
from  1890  the  play  of  the  game  was  improved 
by  leaps  and  bounds;  that  unerring  guide, 
statistics,  proves  it,  and  cannot  be  gainsaid. 
It  may  be  that  the  links  nowadays  are  kept 
in  much  better  order,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  material  from  which  the  implements  are 
made  is  not  superior;  the  present  great  de- 
mand precludes  that;  but  I  candidly  think 
that  more  than  a  fair  proportion  of  the  im- 
provement is  due  to  the  alteration  in  the 
shape  of  wooden  clubs,  which,  in  the  hands 
of  an  expert,  allows  hard  hitting  with  accur- 
acy; which,  in  addition,  allows  balls  to  be 
played  successfully  out  of  lies  that  were 
impossible  Avith  the  old-fashioned  clubs. 

Again,  we  find  a  similar  state  of  affairs  in 
connection  with  iron  implements.  I  can  re- 
member the  time  when  an  iron  made  by  Wil- 
son, of  St.  Andrews,  was  considered  a  "  pearl 
beyond  price."  Nowadays  they  may  be  said 
to  represent  "  old  iron."  It  has  been  a  most 
rapid  change,  as  Wilson  irons  were  much 
esteemed  only  seven  or  eight  years  ago;  but, 
as  with  the  wooden  clubs,  it  was  generally 
found  that  a  shorter  head  was  more  service- 
able; not  only  did  it  drive  farther,  but  it 
was  an  implement  with  which  it  was  easier 
to  play  from  indifferent  or  heavy  lies,  as 
when  lying  in  such  a  position  it  is  necessary 
to  hit  the  ball,  not  swing  at  it;  and  the  old- 
fashioned  iron,  long-headed  and  comparative- 
ly cumbersome,  was  a  difficult  weapon  to 
wield  in  this  fashion.  So  the  iron  club  of 
the  'seventies  and  the  'eighties  had  to  give 
way  to  the  modern  invention.  The  driving 
mashie  superseded  the  cleek;  and  the  lofting 
iron,  with  its  broad,  homely  face,  had  to  give 
way  to  the  pitching  mashie.  They  are  old 
friends  relegated  to  the  portion  of  relics  of 
the  past,  but,  nevertheless,  not  forgotten. 
Certainly  the  cleek  still  survives,  but  its  out- 
ward appearance  is  little  in  keeping  with  the 
weapon  of  old,  as  its  head  is  short,  and  its 
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face  narrow.  It  is  probably  the  outgrowth 
of  the  fact  that  in  the  craze  for  short-headed 
clubs  the  striking  space  became  so  limited 
that  the  balance  of  the  club  was  destroyed, 
and  the  center  of  gravity  was  far  too  near 
the  socket. 

I  commenced  my  golfing  career  with  a 
wooden  putter.  It  is  not  an  extraordinary 
fact,  as  it  is  fast  approaching  thirty  years 
since  I  first  handled  a  golf  club;  in  those 
days  wood  was  the  principal  material  for  the 
instruments  with  which  we  were  expected 
to  put  the  ball  into  the  hole.  Then  came 
the  era  of  metal.  It  was  slow  but  sure,  very 
sure,  as  eventually,  in  the  affections  of  golf- 
ers, it  ousted  the  implement  of  wood;  but  it 
was  a  long  time  before  iron  putters  became 
universally  popular.  I  am  one  among  many 
who  are  great  be- 
lievers in  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  wooden 
putter,  but  it  is  a 
weapon  which  not 
only  requires  great 
confidence,  but  in 
addition  "  touch,"  a 
combination  which 
is  vouchsafed  to 
few;  nothing  could 
be  more  delightful 
than  the  manner  in 
which  the  John 
Crow  literally 
sweeps  the  ball  in- 
to the  hole  with 
his  "putter  of 
wood."  It  is  a  de- 
lightful  combin- 
ation   of    touch   and 

intellect,  backed  up  by  implicit  confidence. 
But  in  my  humble  opinion  Mr.  Crow  stands  by 
himself  as  a  manipulator  of  the  old-fashioned 
wooden  putter.  How  many  are  gifted  with  the 
same  touch?  And  of  the  few  so  gifted,  how 
many  have  the  confidence  to  swing  or  sweep 
the  club  as  Mr.  Crow  does.  It  is  an  art  granted 
to  few.  But  while  the  wooden  putter  can- 
not be  said  to  be  a  relic  of  the  past,  it  has 
had  to  give  way  to  the  putter  of  metal. 
There  is,  however,  an  innovation .  in  putters 
which  has  done  much  to  resuscitate  the  wan- 
ing glories  of  the  old  wooden  instrument.  In 
shape,  it  is  the  implement  used  in  the  old 
days;  but  the  material  of  the  head  is  not 
a  complication  of  wood  and  lead.  It  is  solid 
aluminum,  and,  judging  by  the  popularity  it 
has  attained,  it  has  supplied  the  happy  medi- 


Fig\  3.  Wooden  Clubs.   Numbering-  from  the  Left,  1,  3,  and  5 
Are  Modern  ;  2,  4,  and  6  Were  in  Use  from  1880  to  1890. 


Fig.  4.  Iron  Clubs.    1,  3,  and  5  Were  Used  from  1 
2,  4,.  and  6  Are  Modern. 


urn  between  the  iron  putter  and  the  putter 
of  wood.  In  reality,  it  is  the  latter  in  a 
new  guise;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the 
matter  of  balance  there  is  a  slight  kinship 
to  the  iron  putter,  as  the  balance  is  more 
forward  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  club 
is  all  of  one  material.  Personally,  I  am  a 
great  believer  in  this  patent  of  Mr.  Mills,  as 
I  think  that  while  it  can  claim  all  the  vir- 
tues of  a  wooden  putter,  it  is  not  liable  to 
many  of  the  defects  of  the  latter,  as  moisture 
has  no  effect  on  it  whatever.  But  I  hardly 
think  there  can  be  any  material  difference  in 
the  quality  of  the  putting  of  the  present  day 
and  that  of  the  'sixties  and  'seventies.  There 
is  certainly  more  choice  in  the  selection  of 
weapons,  but  a  really  good  wooden  putter, 
in  my  opinion,  cannot  be  beaten.  It  is 
said  that  the  mak- 
ing of  a  wooden  put- 
ter is  now  a  lost  art, 
and  I  can  quite  be- 
lieve this  to  be 
true,  as  in  the  pres- 
ent days  the  de- 
mand for  clubs  is 
so  great  that  the 
club  maker  has 
neither  the  inclina- 
tion nor  the  time  to 
waste  precious 
hours  over  one  sin- 
gle instrument. 

There  is,  how- 
ever, one  little  item 
to  which  the  im- 
provement during 
the  past  ten  or 
twelve  years  may, 
in  a  manner,  be  attributable,  and  that 
is  that  golfers  nowadays  are  not  bound 
down  by  the  precepts  and  principles  of  their 
forefathers.  They  have  found  out  that  it 
is  better  to  work  out  their  own  salvation 
and  form  their  style  according  to  the 
endowments  of  nature.  I  can  remember 
the  time  when  it  was  considered  quite  the 
correct  thing  to  play  every  wooden  club 
stroke  what  is  termed  "  off  the  left  leg,"  and 
that  eminent  judge,  Mr.  Hutchinson,  advo- 
cated this  procedure  in  "  Badminton."  But 
increased  experience  has  taught  us  that  the 
coat  must  be  cut  according  to  the  cloth,  and, 
in  consequence,  many  of  the  old  traditions 
are  but  memories  of  the  past. 

Now  I   am   afraid    I   must    commence    to 
wander   down   the   old    trodden    path   for   a 
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short  period.  When  did  the  decided  improve- 
ment in  play  really  commence?  In  my  opin- 
ion, about  1893.  It  is  certainly  a  little  diffi- 
cult to  account  for  the  fact  that  between 
1880  and  1890  golf,  as  regards  improvement, 
was  in  a  comparative  state  of  stagnation. 
But  records  prove  that  it  is  so;  and  from 
1890  to  1900,  feats  which  were  considered 
almost  beyond  the  bounds  of  possibility  were 
accomplished  with  comparative  ease.  Was  it 
due  to  the  improvement  in  clubs?  I  give  a 
decided  affirmative  to  this  query,  as  the  grad- 
ual shortening  of  club  heads  allowed  players 
to  strike  hard  and,  in  addition,  strike  with 
accuracy.  But  at  first  the  improvement  was 
very  gradual,  as  the  sentiment  and  tradition 
of  many  years  could  not  be  rudely  brushed 
aside.  A  score  of  eighty  or  under  on  any  of 
the  first-class  courses  was  considered  very 
great  work,  and  players  in  competition  in- 
stinctively played  up  to  the  standard.  If 
they  completed  the  first  nine  holes  in  a  phe- 
nomenally low  number,  the  home  half  was 
played  in  a  safe  and  "  pawky "  manner ;  in 
fact,  that  was  the  spirit  of  the  game — slow 
and  sure.  But  at  Prestwick,  in  1893,  there 
came  a  player  named  J.  H.  Taylor,  who 
opened  the  eyes  of  our  worthy  Scottish 
friends.  In  his  ignorance  of  precept  and  tra- 
dition he  thought  not  of  possibilities.  "  Ex- 
celsior "  was  his  motto,  and  he  played  at  the 
hole  with  putter,  iron,  and  driver  with  the 
same     determination     and     sang-froid.    And 


the  manner  in  which  he  placed  his  full  iron 
and  brassey  shots  was  a  revelation  to  all. 
Certainly  he  did  not  win  that  particular 
championship,  but  at  the  very  first  attempt 
he  created  a  new  medal  record.  Even  if  he 
did  fail  in  the  subsequent  rounds,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  this  was  his  initial  effort 
in  the  championship,  and  that  possibly  he 
was  just  a  little  overawed  by  his  phenomenal 
success  in  the  first  round;  in  consequences 
playing  too  much  on  the  safe  side,  and  not 
meeting  with  success,  eventually  lost  confi- 
dence. That  he  was  the  best  player  in  the 
world  at  that  time  I  have  never  had  the 
slightest  doubt.  He  had  unconsciously  real- 
ized the  possibilities  of  the  game  with  the 
short  headed  clubs,  and  not  being  bound 
down  by  any  traditions,  had  been  able  to 
work  out  his  own  salvation,  a  happy  state  of 
affairs,  which  culminated  in  his  winning  the 
championship  later  on. 

But  to  the  more  workmanlike  shape  of  the 
present  club  heads  I  attribute,  in  the  main, 
the  improvement  in  the  game,  an  improve- 
ment which  might  not  have  been  quite  so 
marked  had  not  the  professionals  had  oppor- 
tunity of  meeting  so  often  in  serious  com- 
bat, which  has  served  to  develop  the  latent 
talent  of  the  leading  players  and  provided 
that  spirit  of  emulation  which  is  the  secret 
of  the  success  of  certain  schools  of  amateur 
golf,  like  St.  Andrews  and  Haylake,  and 
others  of  the  same  class. 


RECORDS  AND   NOTABLE  PERFORMANCES 


By  JAMES  E.   SULLIVAN 


TN  TAKING  charge  of  the  department  of 
Records  and  Notable  Performances  for 
Outing,  I  shall  recognize  all  valuable  per- 
formances, but  it  will  be  my  plan  to  care- 
fully scrutinize  and  investigate  all  claims 
for  records,  before  they  are  allowed  by 
Outing.  American  records  are  not  authen- 
tic until  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union  of  the 
United  States  passes  on  them  at  the  annual 
meeting  in  November. 

Many  unauthentic  claims  are  now  before 
me;  for  instance,  in  the  40-yard  race  of 
Duffy,  at  Philadelphia,  on  Saturday,  Febru- 
ary   1,    the    time    was    recorded    as    4§    sec- 


onds, and  every  paper  proclaimed  it  as  a 
world's  record.  It  could  not  be  a  world's 
record,  as  it  was  not  made  in  open  competi- 
tion; and  Duffy's  own  claim  that  the  starter 
was  careless,  as  he  shot  one  man  off  his 
mark  in  Duffy's  heat,  and  the  agreement 
of  the  officials  to  have  Amesler,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Duffy  run  over  again,  shows  that 
the  starter  was  careless.  Therefore  it  is  not 
a  record;  though  it  certainly  was  a  notable 
performance.  Likewise  at  the  B.  A.  A. 
games,  E.  L.  Thompson,  of  Amherst,  was 
timed  at  4§  seconds,  for  40  yards.  Every- 
thing pointed   to   something   wrong    in     the 
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starting  or  timing,  and  this  could  not  be 
allowed  as  a  record. 

The  B.  A.  A.  games  resulted  in  several 
notable  performances.  The  Amherst  relay 
team,  Eaton,  Hubbard,  Taylor,  and  Thomp- 
son did  1,500  yards  in  3  minutes  and  9  sec- 
onds, a  record.  The  former  American  rec- 
ord, held  by  the  Harvard  team,  was  3  min- 
utes 11£  seconds.  Richard  Sheldon  won 
the  shot  put,  with  43  feet  4  inches,  and  Dr. 
Mulligan,  of  New  York  city,  cleared  34  feet 
7  inches  in  the  three  standing  jumps.  Alex. 
Grant  won  the  two-mile  championship  in 
9  minutes  55  seconds.  .  The  Harvard  re- 
lay team,  W.  G.  Clark,  R.  D.  Walsh,  R.  L. 
Curtis,  and  J.  E.  Behr,  went  3,320  yards  in 
7  minutes  50?  seconds,  in  the  race  with 
Yale.  Harvard  runners  finished  the  dis- 
tance. It  was  called  no  race,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  a  Harvard  enthusiast  ran  on  the 
track  and  interfered  with  a  Yale  runner. 

On  January  24,  at  Verona  Lake,  Morris 
Wood  skated  75  yards  in  8|  seconds,  sup- 
planting the  record  of  8|  seconds  made  by 
S.  D.  See,  at  Yan  Cortland  Lake,  in  1883; 
also  100  yards  in  9|  seconds.  The  old 
record,  held  by  John  S.  Johnson,  was  9f 
seconds.  He  also  skated  220  yards  in  19 
seconds,  thereby  supplanting  the  old  record 
of  20^  seconds,  formerly  held  by  J.  Nel- 
son and  W.  Caldwell. 

At  Ottawa,  Canada,  on  February  14,  Cres- 
ceus,  George  H.  Ketcham's  world's  champion 
trotter,  went  a  mile  on  ice  in  2.15  seconds, 
creating   a   new   American  record. 

In  the  recent  amateur  14-inch  balk-line 
tournament  at  the  Hanover  Club,  Brooklyn, 
L.  I.,  W.  B.  Foss  created  a  new  high  single 
average  record  of  18-12.16  for  300  point 
game. 

On  Monday,  February  23,  at  the  Princeton 
indoor  meet,  John  R.  DeWitt  proved  that  he 
is  in  pretty  good  condition  for  the  coming 
summer's  work,  by  winning  the  shot  put 
with  42  feet  44  inches,  making  a  new  Prince- 
ton indoor  record. 

At  the  games  of  the  Ninth  Regiment  Ath- 
letic Association,  held  January  15,  W.  S. 
Edwards  and  P.  A.  Sayles,  of  the  Twenty- 
second  Regiment  Athletic  Association,  won 
the  60-yard  three-legged  race  in  7§  sec- 
onds, supplanting  the  old  record  of  8  sec- 
onds made  by  C.  S.  Busse  and  C.  S.  Jacque- 
lin,  in  New  York  city,  December  16,  1890. 

In  the  tank  of  the  New  York  Athletic 
Club  on  Saturday,  February  14,  Harry  Le- 
moyne  swam  100  yards,  in  a  match  race,  in 


1  minute  If  seconds,  supplanting  J.  Scott 
Leary's  record  of  63^  seconds.  In  this  same 
race  he  tied  the  American  record  for  50  yards 
in  28  seconds.  At  the  same  time  and  place 
Joseph  W.  Spencer,  of  Columbia,  in  the  500 
yards  race  showed  marvelous  speed  and  made 
the  following  new  American  records:  125 
yards,  4  turns,  1  min.  31£  sec;  150  yards, 
5  turns,  1.51;  175  yards,  6  turns,  2.12|;  225 
yards,  8  turns,  2.54|;  275  yards,  10  turns, 
3.38f;  325  yards,  12  turns,  4.23;  350  yards, 
13  turns,  4.45;  375  yards,  14  turns,  5.07§;  425 
yards,  16  turns,  5.52|;  450  yards,  1/'  turns, 
6.16J;  475  yards,  18  turns,  6.39|;  500  yards, 
19  turns,  7.01|. 

His  record  of  500  yards,  while  an  American 
record  for  that  number  of  turns,  is  not  so 
good  as  Shaffer's  6.51|,  made  with  24  turns. 
In  the  match  relay  race,  300  yards,  the 
Brooklyn  team,  consisting  of  A.  C.  Eachler, 
A.  B.  Rich,  J.  B.  Greene,  W.  D.  Boyce,  H.  D. 
Holm,  and  Harry  Lemoyne,  made  a  new  rec- 
ord for  relay  racing,  each  man  swimming  50 
yards,  the  time  being  3  minutes  §  seconds, 
supplanting  the  American  record  of  3  min- 
utes 7  seconds,  made  by  the  Yale  Swimming 
Club,  January  31,  1902. 

At  the  schoolboy  games  on  February  21 
A.  A.  Cellar,  of  the  Horace  Mann  School, 
won  the  70-yard  dash  in  7  minutes  f  sec- 
onds, and  also  the  quarter-mile  scratch  in 
54|  seconds,  two  very  good  performances, 
though  the  exact  time  should  not  be  consid- 
ered, as  there  was  only  one  competent  time- 
keeper present. 

At  London,  England,  on  February  26,  Hon. 
Stewart  Rolls  broke  the  world's  automobile 
record  for  a  kilometer,  going  the  distance  in 
27  seconds. 

At  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  on  February  23,  Rob- 
ert Mercer,  of  the  Sixty-fifth  Regiment  of 
Buffalo,  won  the  25-yard  sack  race  in  3f 
seconds,  which  would  be  an  American  rec- 
ord if  everything  was  correct.  The  Roch- 
ester papers  also  proclaimed  that  Mercer 
had  made  a  new  record  at  35  yards,  going 
the  distance  in  5*  seconds,  beating  his  own 
record  of  5-f  seconds,  made  in  1901.  As  this 
latter  was  not  made  in  open  competition  it 
will  not  be  considered.  Jacobie  and  Chap- 
man, of  the  Rochester  Athletic  Club,  won  a 
35-yard,  three-legged  race  in  5  seconds, 
which,  if  correct,  will  be  a  new  American 
record  in  the  absence  of  any  other  perform- 
ance at  that  distance.  All  these  perform- 
ances are  being  investigated  by  the  A,  A,  A. 
U,  authorities. 


THE   NEW   YORK    DOG   SHOW 


THE  NON-SPORTING  BREEDS 


A  S  BENCH  SHOW  succeeds  Bench  Show, 
"^^  under  the  auspices  of  the  Westminster 
Kennel  Club,  so  each  excels  its  predecessor 
in  keenness  of  competition,  quality  of  exhib- 
its, and  improvement  in  home  bred  specimens. 

This  year's  canine  carnival  in  Madison 
Square  Garden,  New  York  city,  was  marked 
by  a  higher  standard  among  contestants 
than  any  previous  year.  As  the  country 
has  progressed,  so  has  the  general  excellence 
of  a  very  big  percentage  of  the  various 
breeds  of  dogs  advanced.  But  a  few  years 
since,  kennels  with  inmates  of  renown  cov- 
ered an  insignificant  territory.  To-day 
British  champions,  as  well  as  home  cham- 
pions, running  in  value  to  as  much  as  $2,500, 
are  to  be  found  as  far  south  as  Texas,  west 
to  San  Francisco,  and  north  to  Toronto. 
The  eastern  enthusiast  no  longer  holds  the 
whip  hand,  although  by  longer  association 
he  still  holds  the  stronger  cards  in  breed- 
ing operations. 

To  win,  in  almost  every  variety,  one  must 
possess  an  individual  of  the  highest  merit, 
and  dogs  which  four  or  five  years  back  could 
sweep  all  before  them,  would  now  be  rele- 
gated  to   the   "  three   letter "   brigade. 

With  but  few  exceptions,  however,  breed- 
ers have  still  to  depend  on  imported  ani- 
mals for  success  in  the  ring,  and  without 
working  the  question  out,  I  should  say  at 
least  ninety  per  cent,  of  winners  in  the  lead- 
ing classes  were  Britishers  by  birth.  This,  on 
the'  surface,  does  not  creditably  reflect  on 
the  acumen  of  native  intelligence,  but  delv- 
ing deeper  in  the  matter,  several  reasons  oc- 
cur for  such  an  apparently  deplorable  failure. 

In  the  first  place,  fanciers  here  are  heav- 
ily handicapped  by  the  tremendous  dis- 
tances separating  one  kennel  from  another. 
A  breeder  in  San  Francisco  would  think 
more  than  twice  before  shipping  a  bitch  to 
be  mated  in  New  York,  while  the  most  en- 
thusiastic New  Yorker  would  pause  before 
he  sent  one  of  the  inmates  of  his  kennel  to 
be  bred  to  a  dog  in  Texas. 

Again,  owing  to  the  vast  expanse  of  the 
country  and  the  hundreds  of  miles  between 
one  big  city  and  another,  shows  are  not  only 
few  compared  with  the  number  held  in  Eng- 
land, but  very  far  apart.  As  a  result,  with 
the  comparatively  trifling  opportunities  af- 
forded a  great  dog  to  establish  a  record, 
another   but   a   shade   worse   in   quality   has 


either  to  play  second  fiddle  or  stay  home. 
Furthermore,  a  dog  capable  of  winning  forty 
or  fifty  firsts  at  second  rate  shows  in  Eng- 
land, has  here  to  rest  content  with  "  very 
highly  commended."  In  other  words,  a  dog 
to  win  here  must  be  the  equal  or  almost 
the  equal  of  the  very  best  British  individual, 
whereas  in  England  where  two,  three, 
and  sometimes  ten  shows  a  week  are  held, 
the  half  dozen  that  nearly  approach  the 
best  have  also  plenty  of  scope  for  obtain- 
ing blue  ribbons.  Then  again,  owing  to  the 
close  relations  between  English  towns, 
breeders  at  small  expense,  and  comparatively 
little  loss  of  time,  can  attend  a  plethora  of 
shows,  and  so  keep  in  the  closest  touch  with 
the  different  characteristics  marking  the  var- 
ious strains  in  the  breeds  they  are  inter- 
ested in.  Here  the  breeder  has  no  such  op- 
portunity, and  this,  of  course,  is  another 
severe  handicap. 

These  three  distinct  disadvantages  arising 
from  the  vast  area  of  this  continent  also 
combine  to  detract  from  the  value  of  a  dog, 
compared  with  his  value  in  England.  In  the 
latter  country,  in  stud  fees,  a  fairly  repre- 
sentative specimen  can  earn  at  least  twenty 
dollars  a  week.  Here,  in  all  probability,  he 
would  not  earn  the  same  amount  in  a  year. 
On  the  show  bench  in  England,  a  dog  which 
could  get  no  better  than  "  very  highly  com- 
mended "  here,  can  more  than  win  his  ex- 
penses. Thus,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  tip-top 
dog  is  worth  four  or  five  times  more  in 
England  than  here. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  the  disparaging  differ- 
ences, exhibitors  here  have  never  uttered 
the  slightest  whimper  at  having  to  pay  for  a 
British  bred  dog,  his  English,  not  his  Ameri- 
can value.  Unquestionably  the  market  value 
of  dogs  would  be  infinitely  greater,  could 
owners  and  breeders  reconcile  themselves  to 
purchasing  the  home-bred  crack,  which  does 
occasionally  crop  up.  Instead  of  which,  they 
are  so  imbued  with  the  idea  something  can 
be  secured  in  England  to  beat  it,  that  the 
cables  are  set  to  work,  and  a  fictitious  price 
for  some  British  champion  that  has  seen  his 
best  day  is  disgorged. 

The  purchaser,  however,  has  momentarily 
gained  his  end,  for  with  a  string  of  prizes 
gained  in  England,  as  long  as  Broadway,  the 
importation  defeats  the  young  bred  one  at 
one   or   two   shows,   and   then   vanishes.      In 
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the  mean  time,  the  home  bred  dog  maintains 
his  form,  and  another  and  still  another  En- 
glish champion,  in  the  sere  and  yellow, 
comes  over.  So  the  pot  is  kept  boiling  and 
English  breeders  get  their  own  prices,  invar- 
iably for  dogs  whose  show  career  is  almost 
at  an  end. 

Under  these  conditions,  and  so  long  as 
they  exist,  England  will  continue  to  supply 
the  majority  of  high-class  winners  here.  It 
is  also  materially  assisted  by  a  spirit  of 
rivalry,  which,  were  it  less  acute,  would  do 
much  toward  raising  the  standard  of  home 
bred   dogs. 

Returning  to  the  grand  collection  of  ani- 
mals which  appeared  in  the  rings  at  the  re- 
cent show,  the  only  declination  manifest  was 
in  bloodhounds,  mastiffs,  St.  Bernards,  and 
deerhounds.  The  first  three  breeds  have 
been  traveling  on  a  down  grade  for  some 
time,  in  England  as  well  as  here,  and  with  so 
many  other  breeds  to  choose  from,  which 
involve  less  care,  less  room,  and  less  ex- 
pense, there  seems  slight  hope  of  their  again 
regaining  popular  favor.  The  weakness  of 
quality  in  deerhounds  is  not  so  easily  ac- 
counted for.  There  are  some  excellent  speci- 
mens in  this  country,  and  always  should  be, 
for  of  all  big  breeds  none  combines  the  dig- 
nified grace,  unflinching  courage,  and  unquali- 
fied faithfulness  in  a  more  pronounced  de- 
gree than  a  deerhound. 

With  these  exceptions,  the  twenty-seventh 
annual  show  far  outshone  its  predecessors. 
This  Was  especially  the  case  in  old  English 
sheep  dogs,  all  varieties  of  terriers,  and  the 
toy  division. 

Hitherto  bob  tails,  the  more  familiar 
name  by  which  the  English  sheep  dog  is 
known,  have  been  overlooked  by  fanciers 
here.  On  the  present  occasion,  however,  this 
truly  old  and  grand  breed  was  worthily 
represented.  Of  a  less  nervous  temperament 
than  a  collie,  more  rugged,  both  in  ap- 
pearance and  character,  no  more  trusted 
or  whole-souled  companion  of  the  middle- 
weight canine  division  exists.  True  to  the 
core,  courageous  as  a  lion,  yet  yielding  as  a 
child,  it  was  indeed  gratifying  to  one  who 
knows  them,  to   witness   their   popularity. 

With  two  British  champions  of  champions 
in  Mrs.  G.  S.  Thomas'  Wilberforce  and 
Messrs.  Tilley  Brothers'  Bouncing  Lass,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  latters'  Stylish  Boy,  and 
specimens  exhibited  by  Howard  Gould,  the 
Vancroft  Kennels,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Corcoran   Eustis,   the   collection   was   of   the 


highest  standard.  Unfortunately,  the  two 
cracks  were  not  in  their  best  coat,  but  their 
characteristics  are  so  marked  that  it  is  a 
grave  question  if  the  judge  was  warranted 
on  this  score  in  placing  Messrs.  Tilley 
Brothers'  Merry  Scamp  over  them.  In  fact, 
his  kennel  mate,  Stylish  Boy,  who  had  to 
be  content  with  third  in  his  classes,  is  a  far 
more  typical  animal,  and  it  was  a  decided 
misfortune  to  the  country  that  he  was  al- 
lowed  to   return   to   England. 

The  fox  terriers,  especially  the  rougher 
variety,  were  a  genuine  treat,  the  more  so 
because  home  bred  ones  took  premier  hon- 
ors in  the  major  portion  of  the  classes. 
This  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that 
the  Norfolk  Kennels,  of  Toronto,  won  in  the 
winners'  class  for  smooth  dogs  with  Norfolk 
Parader,  and  in  the  similar  class  for  smooth 
bitches  with  champion  Norfolk  True  Blue — 
both  home  bred.  In  the  wire  division,  G.  M. 
Carnochan,  was  successful  in  the  winners' 
class  for  dogs  with  a  home  bred  puppy, 
named  Cairnsmuir  Bull's-Eye.  That  the  bat- 
ter's victory  was  a  triumph  of  which  his 
owner  should  be  proud,  one  may  judge  from 
the  fact  that  he  had  behind  him  two  Eng- 
lish champions — Matchmaker  and  Selwonk 
Banker;  the  English  winner  and  American 
champion,  Hands  Up,  and  another  big  Eng- 
lish winner,  Selwonk  Topper.  In  addition 
to  this,  Bull's-Eye  was  first  in  one  of  the 
strongest  classes  of  puppies  seen  anywhere, 
while  he  was  placed  reserve  over  the  other 
smooths  to  Norfolk  True  Blue  for  the  Grand 
Challenge   Cup. 

Norfolk  True  Blue,  pronounced  the  best 
of  either  variety,  is  unquestionably  one  of 
the  very  best  ever  seen  on  a  bench.  For 
finish  and  strength  of  foreface,  eye,  and  set 
of  eye,  ear  carriage,  head  properties  gener- 
ally, and  devil-my-care  expression,  I  don't 
think  I  ever  saw  her  equal.  Besides  this, 
she  is  a  good-ribbed,  well-balanced  one,  and 
thoroughly  worthy  of  going  to  England, 
where  she  would  be  as  fully  appreciated  as 
she   is   here. 

Unfortunately,  the  success  of  home  bred 
ones  in  the  terrier  division,  halts  abruptly 
with  fox  terriers.  In  Airedales,  Irish  and 
Scottish  imported  specimens  swept  the  decks. 
And  the.  class  for  Irish  terrier  bitches 
contained  three  representatives  of  such, 
quality  that  either  might  have  won,  with- 
out any  one  being  able  to  quibble  at  the  deci- 
sion. The  three  ladies  of  exceptional  merit 
were    Mrs.    James    L.    Kernochan's    Erminie, 
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G.   G.   Hammill's  Hilltop  Vixen,  and  W.   C. 
Rodman,   Jr.'s,   Kinswoman. 

"  Scotties "  were  headed  by  The  Laird,  a 
dog  who  can  more  than  hold  his  own  with 
the  British  champions,  while  Colne  Lucky 
Baldwin,  the  winning  Airedale,  had  recently 
landed,  fresh  from  victories  in  England. 

The  toy  spaniel  classes  contained  at  least 
three  individuals  worthy  of  winning  any- 
where. These  were  Mrs.  F.  Senn's  grand 
headed  black  and  tan  champion,  Persever- 
ance; her  sweet  little  ruby,  Madame  Patti; 
and  Miss  Lillian  C.  Moeran's  tri-color  Dar- 
nall  Kitty.  The  two  last  named  are  noted 
winners  in  England,  while  Perseverance 
would  unquestionably  have  held  an  equally 
exalted  position  had  he  not  been  imported 
at  an  early  age. 

Pomeranians,  which  have  become  im- 
mensely popular  recently,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  would  not*  as  a  collection,  com- 
pare favorably  with  those  seen  at  an  English 
Kennel  Club  Show.  The  classes  were  headed, 
however,  by  two  English  winners  in  Ashton 
Merry  Scamp,  and  Fox  Hills  Dandy.  Both 
are  exceptionally  good  ones. 

Reginald  F.  Mayliew. 

THE  SPORTING  CLASSES 

TAKEN  as  a  whole,  the  sporting  classes 
were  excellent,  although  there  were 
some  exceptions.  Deerhounds  numbered  six 
entries,  all  told,  and  were  inferior  in  qual- 
ity. Russian  wolfhounds  were  well  repre- 
sented in  numbers  and  were  high  in  merit. 
The  greyhound  classes  were  scantily  filled. 
Foxhounds,  both  English  and  American, 
were  regrettably  few.  There  were  six  of 
the  former  and  five  of  the  latter,  the  win- 
ners being  superior  types.  There  was  but 
one  Irish  water  spaniel,  one  Griffon,  six  re- 
trievers, and  four  of  a  very  deserving  but 
neglected  breed,  the  Chesapeake  Bay  dog. 
Dachshunde,  beagles,  sporting  spaniels, 
pointers,  English  and  Irish  setters,  were 
present  in  good  numbers  and  quality. 

Pointers  were  specially  noticeable  for 
their  numbers  and  good  quality.  The  gen- 
eral consensus  of  their  admirers  was  that 
the  exhibit  at  this  show  was  the  best  of 
many  recent  years.  The  heavyweights,  in 
particular,  were  distinguished  for  their  ex- 
cellence. The  judge  was  the  well-known 
fancier,  G.  Muss-Arnolt.  In  the  main,  his 
awards  were  satisfactory,  though  he  was 
faulty  in  the  lavish  bestowal  of  the  compli- 


mentary notices,  "  very  highly  commended," 
"  highly  commended,"  and  "  commended." 
There  were  seventy-seven  pointer  entries, 
all  told,  of  which  two  were  absent.  Of  the 
seventy-five  in  the  competition,  only  two 
failed  to  receive  a  prize,  a  V.  H.  C,  an  H.  C, 
or  a  C.  This  inconsiderate  and  promiscuous 
use  of  the  complimentary  letters  has  a  tend- 
ency to  depreciate  them  and  also  the  lead- 
ing place  of  honor,  since  it  was  almost  the 
equivalent  of  deciding  that  one  pointer  was 
as  good  as  another.  It  also  gives  to  the  un- 
generous a  ground  for  suspecting  that  the 
judge  is  evading  the  responsibilities  of 
sharp  and  clear  judgments. 

English  setters  were  of  good  quality,  as 
a  whole,  although  they  varied  from  a  few 
poor  specimens  up  to  the  very  best,  the 
greater  number  being  far  above  the  aver- 
age. Mr.  W.  Tallman  was  judge.  Mallwyd 
Sirdar  was  easily  the  best  of  the  lot.  He 
is  a  dog  of  extraordinary  merit,  combining 
great  physical  beauty  with  excellent  physi- 
cal development.  He  won  the  silver  club 
medal  for  the  best  setter  in  the  show;  the 
Pallachucola  Challenge  Cup  for  the  best  set- 
ter of  any  breed;  the  Guthrie  Cup  for  the 
best  setter  dog,  and  other  specials  which 
went  with  the  regular  awards.  Mallwyd 
Queen,  symmetrical  and  well-built  notwith- 
standing a  certain  greater  length  of  body 
than  the  average,  won  easily  the  special  for 
the  best  English  setter  bitch  in  the  show. 
The  dog  puppies  were  above  the  average. 

There  were  three  in  the  class  for  field 
trial  winners  placed  at  any  public  field  trial 
in  the  United  States  or  Canada.  Of  these 
Nellie  Byers  was  first;  Sport  Solomon,  sec- 
ond;    Albert's  Patch,  third. 

Irish  setters  did  not  average  so  well  in 
quality  as  did  the  English  setters.  There 
were  a  few  really  good  ones.  The  total  entry 
was  light,  twenty-eight  in  all.  The  special  for 
the  best  kennel  was  void  for  want  of  en- 
tries. All  the  other  specials  went  with  the 
regular  awards.  There  were  two  dog  and 
two  bitch  puppies  of  average  merit. 

Gordon  setters  were  few  in  number,  four- 
teen in  all,  and  they  were  about  average  in 
merit;  that  is  to  say  they  were  not  far 
above  ordinary. 

Field  spaniels  numbered  fifteen;  cockers, 
one  hundred  and  twelve.  They  were  an  ex- 
cellent lot;  though,  as  was  to  be  expected 
in  so  large  an  entry,  there  was  great  variety 
in  type,  and  quite  a  number  commonplace  in- 
dividuals. Bernard  Waters, 
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OPEN 
DOGS 


Lucky 
Baldwin 


airedale 
terriers 

Bassett  Hounds 
Smooth 
Rough 

Beagles 
Not  over    I  Windholme's 

13  inches  1     Plausible 
Over  13  and)       Reed.s 

Black  and  Tan 
(Manchester) 
Terrier 


breed 
open        champions 
bitches  dogs 

and  bitches 

Clonmell 
Majesty 

Geisha  Queen 


Clinker 


BLOODHOUNDS 


Derby     •  Marquise 

Windholme's,| 
Stately 

Champion        }- 

Windholme's    | 
Bangle         J 

j  Parliament 
|        Dime 

"Wandel  Blanche         Wandel 

Warrior  Knox  Warrior 

Boston  Terriers 

.  15  to  23  lbs.           Champion  Roylston 

Roxie  Riena 

23  to  30  lbs.               Rex  Snowflake 

13ull  Dogs 

Under  45  lbs.        Chibiabos     ] 

45  lbs.  and  over   Ivel  Doctor 

Not  exceeding 

25  lbs.  Chibiabos      !  Irving 

4olbs.andover     ]*»SJn     ,  ^anMe 

Under4olbs {^Zef  \ 

Hull  Terriers 

Not  over  30  lbs.  \  King  Ed.    fdgewood  |  ^^ 

Overdo  lbs    *  Edgewood    Bloomsburg     [Crystal 
over  30  ids    (     crystal         Marchioness  J 

Cocker  Spaniels 

Black  Fritz  III    Winsome  II    

Any  color  ex-       I   Buster)      Mart;ca 
cept  black  |   Brown  f     Martica         

Parti-colored  -j  Ch-;£°f  any  }    Lorelei        

Collies  (Rough) 
Other  color  than  sable  j  Shau-    Moreton 

or  sable  and  white      |  graun      Hebe       

a~     ™i^,.   j  Winnetha  Ball-      Balmoral 

Any  color    (    yarnen  Eclipse    Duchess      

Collies  (smooth) Redcar  Lassie 

!Dachshunde 

d   a  t„~~  |  Ruby  from     ) 

Red  laS°  i     Cleveland    f 

Any  color  but  red   Ch.  Romeo  Ch.  Topsy 

Dalmatians  


Hoyt 

Deerhounds       The  Laird    Theodolind    The  Laird 

English 
Setters 


Mallwyd 
Sirdar 


Mallwyd 
Queen 


Field  Spaniels 
Black        J  Ch.  Endcliffe    Ch.  Wealdstone 


)        Bishop 
Any  color  but  (  Saybrook 
black  I  Corncob 


Foxhounds 
English 
American 

.Fox  Terriers 

Smooth 


Hector 
Bragdon 


Sabine 
Result 


Madge 
Woolton 
Dagmar 

Beatrice 
Carmen 


Norfolk 
True  Blue 


Wirehaired    Matchmaker   j  ^acife^  \ 


French 
Bulldogs 


Gordon 
Setters 


breed 
open  open       champions 

dogs         bitches  dogs 

and  bitches 


Marabout       Maboule 


Teddy  A. 


Great  Danes 
Solid  colors 
Harlequins 

Any  color 


j  Landsdowne  | 
1        Nellie        f 


Caesar 

Pan       Montebello  Marie 
I  Montebello  Tante 

1       Apollo  Tien 

Irish 
Setters    Ch.  Rockwood,  Jr.  Goldreme 

Irish 
Terriers 


Celtic  Badger        Ermine 


Mastiffs 


Prince  of 
Wales 


Lady 
Elkson 


Newfoundlands    

Old  English  .  t»_„_-j_„  , 

Sheep  Dogs    Merry  Party  j      Lass       I 

Pointers 

Under  55  lbs.      Young  Lynn      

55  lbs  and  over  Duke  of  York 


Prince  of 
Wales 

Black  Boy 


I  Westlake   ( 
Under  50  lbs 1  Ornament  | 

50  lbs.  and  over  Princess  Alice 

Pomeranians 

•m-.,*-  „   =-  o  1K0    )  Ashton  Merry     Nun 
Not  over  8  lbs.  j        Scamp  Nicer 

Over  8  lbs.       Ocean  Prince        

Poodles 
m   ^t            i     Rupert  of          Red  Brook 
mac*           -j  xhrandeston          Maluna 
Any  other  color  t    Sowdon            Plain 
than  black         I  Red  Fox            Jane 
Corded  (?)  


Carlo  T. 


Pugs 
Fawn  colored     Buller      Bessie  Penrice  I  Black 
Black  Ebony  Duke     Black  Fairy  f        Fairy 

Russian  Wolf- 
hounds Boyar  Navrasala    

Scottish 
Terriers 


Skye 
Terriers 


The  Laird 


Wolverly  I 
Wallie     | 


Silverdale  | 
Queen     j" 


St.  Bernards 
Rough  Sir  Waldorf 


Queen 

j  Columbia's  ! 
I        Hope       (" 


c       ^v.    j  Newton  Abbott   Princess  I  Newton  Ab- 
bmootn    <  Squire  Alice  II  f  bott  bquire 

Toy  Spaniels 

Black  and  tan    Perseverence       Lillie        

Tri-colored    Baby  Duke    Darnall  Kitty    

0whrf^nd    |-CuPids-    Miss  Columbia    

Red  Madame  Patti 

Japanese       Mikado    Rhinebeck  Chindi    

Toy  Terriers  Endc.!ffe  Moland  Leda 


Welsh  Terriers 


Yorkshire 
Terriers 


Greyhounds 


Selwonk 
Vagrant 

Endcliffe 

Merit 
Leads  Elect 


Selwonk 
Princess 


Endcliffe         Endcliffe 

Midge                Merit 
Hallstream     ... 


THE   GORDON-BENNETT   RACE  AND 
AUTOMOBILE   IMPROVEMENT 


By  H.   P.   BURCHELL 


rT^HE  loss  last  season  of  the  Gordon-Ben- 
■*■  nett  Cup,  which  France  held  for  three 
years,  brought  out  the  possibilities  of  in- 
ternational rivalry  in  automobile  manufac- 
ture in  sharp  relief,  and  to  this  first  defeat 
of  France,  in  a  race  that  is  meant  to  bring 
out  the  best  constructive  and  enduring  ele- 
ments of  an  automobile,  is  undoubtedly  due 
the  unusual  international  activity  shown  in 
the  coining  race  this  year. 

While  the  increasing  interest  in  automo- 
biles in  America  has  been  shown  in  a  num- 
ber of  ways,  as  in  the  multiplication  of 
clubs,  the  continued  popularity  of  automo- 
bile shows,  and  the  impossibility  of  leading 
manufacturers  to  deliver  machines  until 
months,  sometimes,  after  the  order  has  been 
placed;  yet,  in  no  respect  has  it  been  more 
clearly  revealed  than  by  the  entry  of  five 
skilled  American  motorists,  at  the  present 
writing,  for  this  year's  international  Gor- 
don-Bennett Cup  race. 

It  requires  some  knowledge  of  the  condi- 
tions of  this  race  and  the  importance  at- 
tached to  it  to  appreciate  everything  im- 
plied in  such  a  statement.  The  event  is  the 
only  authorized  international  automobile 
race  that  has  ever  been  instituted.  Only 
three  men  from  each  country  can  compete, 
and  the  machines  must  be  the  product,  in 
every  detail,  of  the  countries  they  represent. 

It  needs  but  a  slight  acquaintance  with 
automobile  methods  to  realize  that  the  com- 
petitive spirit  of  rival  manufacturers  must 
of  necessity  predominate  in  this  race.  The 
machine  itself  is  of  first  importance.  The  in- 
dividual takes  secondary  rank,  although  to 
the  latter's  nerve  and  daring  much  of  the 
ultimate  success  is  surely  due.  It  is  a  race 
in  the  full  meaning  of  the  term.  Everything 
is  sacrificed  to  speed.  The  conditions  imply 
that  it  shall  be  a  go-as-you-please  race, 
which,  in  other  words,  means  go-as-fast-as- 
you-can.  This  principle  has  never  been  lit- 
erally carried  out,  for  over  in  France,  where 
automobilists  have  enjoyed  more  freedom 
than  in  most  other  countries,  speed  restric- 
tions have  forced  the  competitors  in  pre- 
vious events  to  go  at  a  comparatively  slow 
pace  through  towns  and  villages. 

The  Gordon-Bennett  Cup  race  must  be  run 
between  May  15  and  August  15,  and  the  re- 


quired distance  is  from  340  to  400  miles. 
This  eliminates  the  sprinting  features  at 
once,  and  while  speed  is  still  the  great  desid- 
eratum, fully  as  much  depends  upon  the 
reliability  and  strength  of  the  competing  ve- 
hicles as  upon  their  ability  to  make  a  fast 
average  time.  This  combination  of  the  im- 
portant elements  that  go  to  make  up  a  per- 
fect automobile  is  what  has  elevated  the 
event  from  a  mere  race  into  an  international 
contest,  representative  of  the  highest  devel- 
opment of  automobile  construction.  Objec- 
tion has  sometimes  been  made  that  the  cars 
entering  this  event  are  built  especially  for 
it,  with  everything  possible  being  sacrificed 
to  speed,  and  so  the  machines  do  not  ac- 
curately represent  the  real  automobile  indus- 
try of  the  respective  countries. 

The  answer  to  this  is  that  speed  is  only  one 
element  of  success.  To  go  nearly  four  hun- 
dred miles  over  the  regular  roads  of  the 
country  and  at  a  high  rate  of  speed  demands 
a  machine  of  unusual  reliability.  Strength  to 
withstand  the  innumerable  obstacles  .of  the 
road  is  of  far  more  importaii.ee  in  a  nerve 
breaking  contest  of  this  sort  than  in  the 
usual  touring  car,  and  the  elements  of  suc- 
cess in  a  racing  car  that  wins  the  Gordon- 
Bennett  Cup  are  capable  of  being  utilized  to 
incalculable  advantage  for  the  more  ordi- 
nary and  useful  purposes  of  automobilism. 
The  excessive  importance  attached  to  speed 
by  the  French  cars  last  year  was  the  cause 
of  their  undoing.  Their  horse-power  was  too 
great  for  the  hardships  of  a  long  race.  Their 
machines  were  literally  racked  to  pieces,  and 
although  Rene  de  Knyff  led  until  within 
nearly  twenty-five  miles  of  the  finish,  his 
car  finally  collapsed,  and  Mr.  Edge,  who  had 
been  a  close  competitor  all  the  way,  had  no 
difficulty  in  winning.  After  the  race  it  was 
found  that  the  French  vehicles  were  practi- 
cally useless,  while  the  mechanism  of  the  win- 
ning Napier  car  was  in  practically  as  good 
condition  as  at  the  start. 

For  the  coming  event  Germany  has  entered 
three  of  her  powerful  Mercedes  cars;  France 
will  have  two  of  the  famous  Panhards  that 
have  won  so  many  victories  and  one  Mors; 
Great  Britain  will  have  two  and  possibly 
three  Napiers,  while  the  United  States  will 
have   at   least     two     Wintons.     The     limited 
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number  of  competitors  from  each  country  is 
calculated  to  bring  out  the  best.  The  race 
practically  represents  the  assemblage  of  the 
most  deserving  for  the  grand  final  heat,  after 
the  weeding  out  process  has  been  accom- 
plished by  the  different  nations  represented. 

Comment  has  frequently  been  made  that 
America  will  be  represented  in  the  Gordon- 
Bennett  race  for  the  first  time  this  year. 
This  is  an  error,  for  Alexander  Winton  en- 
tered and  started  in  the  first  event,  in  1900. 
It  is  a  distinct  triumph  for  America's  activ- 
ity in  the  automobile  world  that  a  repre- 
sentative was  qualified  to  start  at  that  time. 
Belgium  had  one  competitor.  France  had 
Charron,  Girardot,  and  Rene  de  Knyff.  The 
route  was  from  Paris  to  Lyons,  making  a 
circular  course  by  way  of  Chartres  and  Or- 
leans, in  order  to  cover  the  stipulated  dis- 
tance. Winton  broke  down  before  reaching 
Orleans,  owing  to  a  buckled  wheel  and  a 
punctured  tire.  His  machine  was  a  ten 
horse-power,  single  cylinder  motor.  Charron 
won  after  a  series  of  difficulties  and  acci- 
dents that  make  the  records  of  the  race  read 
like  a  farce.  He  was  the  only  one  to  finish. 
His  machine  was  a  twenty  horse-power  Pan- 
hard,  and  his  time  for  the  distance,  about 
351  miles,  was  10:36:23 — admirable  time  un- 
der the  troubiesome  conditions.  His  fastest 
rate  of  speed  was  an  average  of  62J  miles 
an  hour. 

The  international  flavor  wras  lacking  in 
1901,  for,  although  a  German  Mercedes  ear, 
and  Mr.  Edge,  of  England,  with  a  Napier 
car,  were  entered,  they  were  unable  to 
start.  The  latter  was  unable  to  secure  an- 
other set  of  English  tires,  his  old  ones  hav- 
ing worn  out.  Charron  and  Girardot,  with 
fifty  horse-power  Panhards,  and  Levegh,  with 
a  forty  horse-power  Mors,  started  for 
France.  The  race  was  merged  with  the 
Paris-Bordeaux  event,  348  miles.  Girardot 
beat  his  rival  this  time,  being  the  only  one 
of  the  three  Gordon-Bennett  cars  to  finish; 
but  the  victory  was  robbed  of  its  luster  by 
the  fact  that  six  French  vehicles,  in  the  gen- 
eral race,  arrived  in  Bordeaux  ahead  of  him. 
Fourmer,  with  a  sixty  horse-power  Mors, 
was  the  first  to  reach  the  destination,  in 
6:11:44;  remarkable  time,  being  an  average 
of  a  trifle  over  56  miles  an  hour.  Girardot, 
the  International  Cup  victor,  was  two  hours 
and  forty  minutes  behind  Fournier.  Al- 
though the  Gordon-Bennett  Cup  race  signally 


failed  to  attain  the  importance  desired  for 
it  that  year,  the  reliability  of  automobiles 
for  long  and  severe  journeys  was  amply 
proven,  for  thirty-six  cars  reached  Bordeaux 
within  the  time  limit. 

Last  year  the  Gordon-Bennett  race  was 
again  merged  with  another  event,  the  Paris- 
Vienna  run,  the  former  race  finishing  at 
Innsbruck,  with  the  result  as  already  noted, 
the  triumph  of  English  skill.  It  was  a  se- 
vere blow  for  the  Frenchmen  and  it  was 
feared  at  one  time  that  uncomfortable  tech- 
nicalities might  arise  in  order  to  prevent  the 
trophy  from  going  across  the  Channel,  but 
Mr.  Edge  had  complied  so  thoroughly  witli 
every  requirement  that  no  loophole  was  of- 
ferred  to  withhold  the  Cup. 

Alexander  Winton  is  the  only  one  of  the 
five  entries  from  this  country  who  has  been 
honored  with  the  first  selection  for  the 
American  team.  His  past  reputation  as  a 
practical  automobilist,  as  well  as  a  chaffeur 
of  the  highest  racing  ability,  stamp  him  as 
pre-eminently  fitted  to  uphold  the  reputation 
of  automobile  development  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  The  other  aspirants  are  Percy 
Owen  and  H.  S.  Harkness,  of  NewT  York  city; 
L.  P.  Mooers,  of  Cleveland,  and  C.  W.  Math- 
eson,  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  The  latter,  it 
is  reported,  will  enter  two  racing  cars,  so  six 
machines  will  virtually  be  entered.  All  of 
these  cars  are  being  specially  built  for  the 
race,  and  little  will  be  known  regarding 
them  until  the  final  tests  are  made  in  New- 
York  city  early  this  month.  That  they  will 
be  of  higher  horse-power  than  any  previous 
cars  in  the  race,  is  admitted  by  all.  It  is 
reported  that  the  Mercedes  cars  will  be  of 
eighty  horse-power,  and  some  of  the  other 
foreign  vehicles  are  expected  to  reach  one 
hundred  horse-power.  The  leading  automobil- 
ists  in  every  country  recognize  that  an  un- 
usually high  rate  of  speed  must  be  main- 
tained, but  the  disastrous  results  to  the 
French  racers  last  year  have,  at  the  same 
time,  caused  greater  attention  to  be  paid  to 
the  necessity  of  strength  in  all  parts  of  the 
machine. 

While,  therefore,  the  Gordon-Bennett  Cup 
racing  machines  may  be  racers  in  the  com- 
plete meaning  of  the  word,  they  will  possess 
elements  of  stability  for  practical  uses  in  the 
advance  of  automobile  benefits;  and  the  les- 
sons to  be  drawn  from  the  race  will  furnish 
material  for  careful  study. 


THE   OPENING    OF   THE    FISHING  SEASON 

THE  PASSING  OF  THE  GRAYLING 

By  WILLIAM  C.  HARRIS 


"TXESPITE  the  occurrence  of  many  cold 
■^"^  days,  the  month  of  April  is  hailed  by 
the  greater  number  of  anglers  as  the  begin- 
ning of  rod  work  in  both  salt  and  fresh 
waters,  although  the  "  bitter  water "  angler 
seldom  boats  anything  except  the  small  win- 
ter flounder,  or  perhaps,  late  in  the  month, 
its  large  congener,  the  summer  flounder, 
which  visits  the  relatively  shallow  waters  of 
the  Atlantic  late  in  spring. 

Doubtless,  if  the  fisherman  knows  the 
haunts  of  the  striped  bass  on  the  eastern 
coast,  his  creel  in  April  and  May  will  be 
hefty  with  the' "rocks,"  as  these  fish  are 
called  in  Maryland  and  farther  south.  But 
to  the  Pacific  Coast  angler  is  awarded  the 
greater  pleasure  of  killing  on  rod  and  line,  in 
nearly  every  month  of  the  year,  these  great 
game  fish  of  the  surf  and  salt  estuaries.  In 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  and  at  or  near  the 
mouths  of  the  incoming  rivers  and  smaller 
streams,  the  striped  bass  may  be  said  to 
swarm.  This  is  another  evidence  of  the 
value  of  transplanting  choice  game  and  table 
fish;  for  the  striped  bass  was  unknown  to 
the  Pacific  Coast  until  Seth  Green  took  a 
small  number  to  San  Francisco  and  planted 
them. 

The  fresh  water  fisherman  finds  with  his 
fly  rod  no  object  of  legal  and  pleasurable 
pursuit  in  April  except  the  brook  trout,  un- 
less he  is  content  to  lure  to  the  surface  the 
fish  of  his  early  boyhood  days,  the  "  sunny," 
"  tobacco  box,"  or  "  pumpkin  seed  ";  and  that 
fish  of  many  bones,  but  a  sturdy  fighter  in 
the  early  days  of  spring,  vernacularly  known 
as  the  "  chub,"  the  "  frost  fish,"  the  "  Avind 
fish,"  and  the  "  fall  fish."  These,  if  found  at 
all  in  the  largest  streams,  will  be  in  the 
shallows  near  either  shore,  where  they  are 
stealing  or  creeping,  as  it  were,  up  stream, 
seeking  the  shoals  and  the  shelter  and  shad- 
ows of  rocks  here  and  there  to  escape  the 
eye  of  their  enemy,  the  black  bass,  which  has 
rendered  nearly  barren  of  chub  our  interior 
rivers.  This  depletion  of  waters  of  species 
which  constituted  the  main  food  fish  of  the 
resident  farmers,  has  caused  the  latter  to 
utter  loud  protests  in  some  sections  against 
the  planting  of  the  black  basses,  to  catch 
which  entails  some  knowledge  of  angling, 
while   the   chub,   so   called   from  the   chubby 


contour  of  its  cheeks,  loves  a  fat  worm  to 
the  extinction  of  its  sense  of  danger. 

There  are,  however,  a  few  sections — Vir- 
ginia to  May  15;  West  Virginia  and  the  prov- 
inces of  Quebec  and  Ontario  to  April  loth — 
where  black  bass  may  legally  be  caught  with 
rod  and  line  during  the  whole  or  part  of  the 
month  of  April,  the  close  season  beginning 
as  a  rule  on  April  15th,  closing  on  June  1st 
■ — in  Maryland,  and  in  New  York;  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  Quebec  on  June  15th. 

In  the  early  spring,  if  a  succession  of 
balmy  days  occur,  the  black  bass  is  a  vicious 
riser  to  the  feathers.  On  one  occasion  I  took 
several,  experimentally,  on  the  22d  day  of 
March,  when  ice  rimmed  the  pools  on  the 
Schuykill  River  in  Pennsylvania.  The  lure 
used  was  the  turkey  fly,  dressed  all  in  brown, 
the  best  killing  fly  for  black  bass  existent 
within  my  knowledge.  The  great  hunger  of 
the  fish  after  their  abstinence  from  food 
during  the  winter  months,  made  it  easy  for 
the  merest  tyro  to  creel  them. 

In  this  connection  I  have  frequently  wished, 
when  perhaps  too  sentimentally  inclined,  that 
the  fish  statutes  were  so  qualified  as  to  pro- 
hibit the  catching  of  fresh  water  game  fish, 
particularly  the  black  bass,  during  periods  of 
the  legal  season,  when  absolutely  no  skill  is 
required. 

For  instance:  the  black  basses  are  some- 
times found  in  a  semi-torpid  state  on  the 
surface  of  the  water  in  the  months  of  Oc- 
tober and  November,  when  a  sudden  and 
severe  fall  of  temperature  occurs.  This  at- 
mospheric condition  appears  to  paralize  the 
bass,  taking  from  them  the  muscular  power 
to  seek  the  bottom,  hollow  logs,  shelving 
rocks,  and  other  places  where  they  pass  the 
winter  stage  of  torpor. 

Again,  the  trout  ffontinalis)  is  the  easiest 
fish  that  swims,  to  catch  in  the  early  spring 
with  a  garden  worm,  or  during  the  first  days 
of  the  legal  season  with  flies,  when  fished  for 
in  the  lower  and  larger  waters  of  the  stream, 
to  which  they  resort  after  spawning,  to  re- 
cover from  the  exhausting  effects  of  repro- 
duction. At  such  times  they  are  almost 
"  crazed  with  hunger,"  and  anglers  who  are 
disposed  under  any  circumstances  to  give  a 
fish  a  chance  for  its  life,  are  apt  to  protest 
against  the  taking  of  trout  when  its  physical 
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condition  deadens  so  completely  its  sense  of 
danger. 

Our  native  eastern  trout,  with  its  velvety 
coating  of  crimson,  olive,  and  gold;  and  the 
grayling  of  Michigan,  are  the  two  fishes  of 
American  waters  which  appeal  most  strongly 
to  the  angler  who  does  not  think  it  "  all  of 
fishing  to  fish."  There  is,  indeed,  something 
pathetic  in  the  gradual  extinction,  which  is 
sure  to  come,  of  the  "  shadow  fish,"  the 
"  umber,"  as  the  tender-lipped  grayling  was 
called  in  the  days  of  the  Druids  and  as  late 
as  the  time  of  Walton.  The  Michigan  spe- 
cies is  disappearing,  owing  to  the  pollution 
of  the  waters,  lumbering  over  the  spawning 
beds  in  spring,  the  increase  of  more  robust 
and  predatory  fish  in  the  grayling  habitats, 
and  the  impossibility  of  reproducing  them  by 
artificial  means.  It  is  only  now  and  then, 
and  at  long  intervals,  we  hear  of  a  Michigan 
grayling  being  taken  on  hook  and  line,  and 
the  doom  of  extinction  is  upon  them. 

Such  a  result,  to  an  angler  who  has  camped 
on  a  Michigan  grayling  stream  and  cast  a 
fly  over  its  waters,  will  be  somewhat  like  the 
breaking  up  of  a  home  tie.  Sad,  doubly  so, 
because  no  power  on  earth  can  link  the  chain 
again-  An  angler  who  loves  nature  finds  in 
the  gentle  quarry  of  these  streams  a  fish  in 
accord  with  the  primitive  loveliness  of  its 
habitat.  The  coloration  of  its  body,  tinted 
with  purple  and  overtoned  with  a  gray  and 
silver  mantle  wherefrom  a  delicate  violet 
seems  to  glow,  is  but  a  reflex  of  the  clouds 
down  stream  at  the  close  of  the  day.  The 
almost  tangible  hush  of  the  woods  is  not  un- 
threaded by  the  gentle  swirl  of  the  fish  or 
its  modest  pluck  at  the  fly.  There  is  no 
course  gratulation  or  pride  as  you  free  its 
tender  mouth  from  the  steel;  and  the  ang- 
ler's duty,  incumbent  upon  you  to  save  it 
from  a  lingering  death  by  breaking  its  neck, 
makes  you  feel,  as  one  would  imagine  a 
hangman  to  feel,  when  doing  unto  death  an 
innocent. 

In  many  sections  the  legal  season  for  trout 
fishing  commences  in  April.  On  April  1st,  in 
Virginia,  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  California, 
Nova  Scotia,  Connecticut,  Massachusetts, 
Washington,  and  Oregon;  on  April  15th,  in 
Pennsylvania  and  Wisconsin;  in  New  York, 
on  April  16th,  except  on  Long  Island,  where 
the  open  season  commences  March  29th;  in 
Maine,  when  the  ice  goes  out  of  the  lakes  and 
streams,  usually  during  the  last  half  of  April. 

In  several  other  sections  the  legal   season 


for  trout  fishing  is  in  force  on  April  1st;  in 
the  provinces  of  Manitoba,  Prince  Edward 
Island,  and  in  British  Columbia,  the  laws 
permit  fishing  for  trout  before  that  date,  and 
in  Newfoundland  the  open  season  commences 
on  January  15th.  In  the  other  Canadian 
provinces  the  season  does  not  open  until 
May  1st. 

The  feeding  habits  of  trout  have  been  the 
cause  of  much  discussion,  and  we  have  no 
definite  results  from  the  study  of  their  vari- 
ous idiosyncratic  moods  and  traits.  One 
angler  found  them  yesterday  in  the  shallows; 
another  in  mid-water  or  in  the  boii  of  the 
rapids,  and  others  could  not  "  rise "  them 
from  the  deepest  parts  of  the  pool,  where 
they  were  seen  lying  motionless  and  appar- 
ently "  chewing  the  cud "  of  contentment. 
To-day  they  are  leaping  and  flashing  above 
the  surface,  apparently  feeding  on  midges; 
to-morrow  they  will  perhaps  be  seen  lying 
perdu  under  sheltering  banks  or  rocks,  dart- 
ing upon  their  prey;  the  next  day  doubtless 
the  most  tempting  hires,  cast  by  the  most 
skillful  of  anglers,  will  not  entice  them  to 
feed. 

To  catch  such  an  erratic  fish,  the  angler, 
bearing  in  mind  the  changing  moods  and  ac- 
tions of  his  quarry,  must  resort  to  methods 
approved  by  long  experience.  He  must  have 
a  knowledge  of  the  likely  lures  for  the  fish; 
how  to  take  advantage  of  chasing  cloud 
shadows;  dressings  of  the  most  enticing 
flies;  expertness  in  casting  around  the  cor- 
ner of  a  rock  at  the  angle  of  the  stream;  the 
underhand  right  and  left  cast;  the  switch 
or  spey  method  of  getting  the  flies  to  roll 
outward  without-  splash  or  harsh  disturbance 
of  a  fruitful  water;  the  perpendicular  cast, 
when  thick  foliage  is  behind;  the  parallel,  or 
horizontal,  cast  under  and  above  overhang- 
ing branches  extending  across  the  stream  and 
only  three  or  less  feet  above  it;  and  last,  not 
least,  "  the  grasshopper  cast,"  in  which  the 
leader,  in  its  reach  of  fifty  feet  or  more, 
touches  the  water  at  its  junction  with  the 
reel  line  and  leaps  its  full  length  in  an  arch 
of  nine  feet,  the  end  fly  alighting  first  and 
gently  on  the  surface — a  deadly  cast,  and  one 
but  little  known  and  difficult  to  acquire.  The 
angler  must  also  bear  in  mind  the  one  great 
lesson  taught  by  experience,  that  the  action 
of  the  feathers,  when  properly  and  skilfully 
manipulated  by  the  rod,  is  more  deadly  than 
any  combination  of  colors  in  a  fly  ever  con- 
cocted. 
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By    CLARENCE    DEMING 

Captain  of  the  Yale  Nines,  1871  and  1872 


A  YOUNG  village  blacksmith,  son  of 
Anak,  stands  by  his  anvil.  Study  him 
at  near  view,  and  we  shall  see  him  ambidex- 
trous, with  muscles  of  steel  that  are  facile,  as 
well  as  hard,  and  with  his  thews,  as  well  as 
his  eye,  long  trained  to  accuracy  and  varia- 
tion of  blow.  Yet,  test  this  giant  on  the 
diamond  with  bat  and  ball  and  we  shall  find 
him,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  a  weakling. 
With  equal  deftness  he  can  handle  sledge  or 
four-ounce  hammer,  and  on  a  striking  ma- 
chine he  can  drive  the  block  to  the  top  of 
the  shaft  at  every  stroke-,  yet  on  the  ball 
field,  in  first  attempts,  he  can  hardly  fly  the 
tossed  ball  beyond  second  base,  and  the  mak- 
ing of  a  hard  hitter  is  not  in  him.  So,  too, 
in  general,  with  the  "  big "  men  in  college 
athletics.  Not  from  center,  nor  tackles,  nor 
guards,  nor  stroke  oar,  nor  from  the  heroic 
figure  of  the  hammer  and  shot  is  the  hard 
hitter  of  the  diamond  usually  derived,  but 
from  the  middleweights.  Indeed,  the  asser- 
tion stands  that  we  find  a  good  baseball  bats- 
man almost  as  often  among  the  very  light- 
weights as  among  the  academic  colossi. 

With  muscle  thus  almost  divorced  from 
college  batting,  we  come  upon  its  first  and 
perhaps  deepest  enigma.  What  is  the  exact 
nature  and  quality  of  the  blow  which  often 
lines  out  the  ball  for  a  three-base  hit  or 
home  run,  while  the  stroke  that,  seemingly, 
is  driven  harder,  will  barely  score  a  two- 
base  hit  once  a  season?  Is  it  nerve  force 
purely  or  largely?  Is  it  quickness  or  firm- 
ness of  impact  ?  Is  it  a  "  knack  "  of  tendon 
or  fiber  as  distinguished  from  pure  muscle 
and  strength?  Is  it  in  brain  rather  than 
forearm,  biceps,  or  shoulder,  and  its  phenom- 
ena thus  psychological?  Or  is  it  a  mystic 
compound  of  several  or  all  of  the  foregoing 
elements?  These  are  queries  that  often  spell 
despair  for  the  college  coach  when  he  tries  to 
"  develop  batting "  in  his  team,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  professional  baseball  cap- 
tain, who  finds  his  batting  material  already 
evolved  by  the  law  of  survival  of  the  fittest. 

But  the  enigma  of  college  batting  does  not 
end  here.  It  branches  out  into  various  the- 
ories of  training,  all  of  them  worthless  for 
general  application,  though,  perhaps,  of  some 
value  in  an  individual  case.  There  is  the 
theory  of  co-ordinating  the  bat  to  the  move- 
ment of  the  pitcher's  arm  or  hand;  of  watch- 


ing the  delivered  ball  to  its  nearest  point  as 
it  approaches  the  plate;  of  physical  atti- 
tude with  feet  near  together  or  apart;  of 
quartering  to  the  plate  or  bending  over  it;  of 
grasping  the  bat,  and  how  and  where  on  the 
bat  to  do  it ;  and  the  "  natural "  theory, 
that  is  of  letting  the  batsman  follow  his  own 
impulse  or  judgment,  and,  conversely,  the 
artificial  theory  of  shaping  him  into  what  is 
dubbed  u  batting  form."  The  number,  the 
variety,  and  the  contradictory  quality  of 
these  theorems  prove  how  few  are  the  formu- 
las of  batting,  if,  indeed,  we  have  any  true 
formulas  at  all.  They  each  and  all  go  down 
when  some  awkward  batsmen,  in  defiance  of 
every  canon  of  "  form,"  stands  first  in  the 
season's  batting  record;  when  a  college  nine 
in  one  inning  has  its  victorious  "  streak  "  of 
batting  against  a  pitcher  effective  in  the 
game  before  and  later;  and  when  a  nine  bats 
out  handsomely  a  victory  on  opponent's 
ground,  and  a  few  days  after  fails  utterly 
against  the  same  pitcher  and  in  presence  of 
a  sympathetic  and  noisy  crowd. 

In  the  face  of  such  a  set  of  problems,  often 
attacked  and  never  conquered,  it  is  not  the 
purpose  here  to  assail  them  either  singly  or 
in  mass.  Yet  two  or  three  propositions  may 
be  advanced.  They  express  not  a  conviction 
so  much  as  a  deep  impression,  or  mood,  and 
have  at  least  the  merit,  Avhether  much  or 
little,  of  resting  on  close  study  of  college 
baseball  since  it  first  began  to  be  played, 
more  than  a  third  of  a  century  ago. 

The  major  premise  is  the  statement  that 
the  college  batsman  is  much  more  often  born 
than  made.  Against  the  half  dozen  or  more 
cases  where  the  gift  is  largely  natal  there  is 
but  one  where  it  is  developed  as  an  art.  If 
this  proposition  be  accepted — and  a  confirm- 
ing experience  is  the  relatively  small  improve- 
ment at  the  bat,  if  not  positive  reaction,  that 
"  good  "  batsmen  reveal  as  their  baseball  life 
lengthens — then  it  follows  that  too  much 
time  is  given  to  "  developing "  batting  and 
too  little  in  the  detection  of  inborn  batting 
power  in  the  squad.  A  squad  of,  say,  fifty 
men  when  first  called  out  by  the  university 
captain  for  a  test  of  new  batting  material 
may  be  roughly  sorted  into  groups.  One 
group  has  no  batting  "  eye,"  or  batting  force, 
either.  It  may  be  cast  out  almost  at  the 
beginning  as  worthless,  and  time  thus  saved. 
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A  second  group  has  eye,  but  no  batting  force. 
Next  is  a  group  of  hard  hitters  with  poor 
eye,  and,  finally,  the  small  group  of  men  who 
hit  the  ball  far  and  often.  In  common  base- 
ball parlance  we  call  only  the  last  group 
"  natural "  hitters,  while  the  adjective  may 
potentially  belong  to  the  last  three.  By 
some  such  process  of  division  and  analysis 
the  captain  can  cut  away  quickly  the  dead- 
wood  and  focus  his  work  on  the  only  material 
that,  in  a  batting  sense,  is  available.  In  the 
divisions  made,  the  three  last  and  "  avail- 
able "  groups  would  probably,  in  an  initial 
squad  of  fifty,  be  reduced  to  twenty  or 
twenty-five  men. 

The  testing  of  this  surviving  remnant  of 
natal  hitters  for  "  eye "  can,  of  course,  be 
done  only  against  actual  curved  pitching  in 
the  cage  or  on  the  field.  But  it  seems  as 
though  there  ought  to  be  a  shorter  cut  to  the 
test — and,  to  a  less  degree,  development — 
of  batting  force.  Gymnastic  inventors  have 
already  given  us  multiplied  devices  for  the 
mechanical  measurement  of  action  of  the 
muscles.  What  prevents  them  from  seeking  a 
machine  that  shall  measure  also  the  product 
of  that  subtle  blending  of  forces  that  lines 
out  the  baseball  for  a  home  run?  As  a 
crude  and  initial  suggestion  there  might  be  a 
machine  funnel  shaped,  a  few  feet  long,  closed 
at  one  end  by  a  loose  disk,  with  springs  and 
registration  attachment.  The  ball,  hung 
lightly  by  a  thread  at  the  opening  on  a  hori- 
zontal catch,  would  be  ready  for  the  bats- 
man, and  struck,  against  the  disk,  its  projec- 
tile force  would  be  exactly  measured,  and 
would  interpret  in  terms  the  power,  of  the 
hit — ranging  from  a  short  sky  foul  to  a  hit 
to  the  far  outfield.  Batting  power,  relative 
and  absolute,   would  thus  have  its  accurate 


test  indoors  and  before  the  candidate  goes 
afield.  Such  a  "  bat-meter,"  if  the  hybrid 
term  may  be  coined,  would  try  out  quickly 
and  precisely  every  style  of  batting  form  so 
far  as  relates  to  projectile  force  of  the  ball; 
and  it  would  test  bats  as  well  as  the  bats- 
men. That  it  might  have  to  be  used  with 
moderation  lest  the  batsman,  aiming  at  a  still 
ball,  lose  his  conception  of  curves,  is  obvious, 
and  for  the  men  sure  of  the  nine  it  might 
have  to  be  used  with  extreme  discretion"  or 
not  at  all.  But  with  these  restrictions,  as  a 
squad  test  it  is  worth  its  serious  thought, 
at  least  as  a  conjectural  experiment  to  be 
measured  by  results. 

There  is  another  conjecture  more  remote 
and  fanciful.  When  we  recall  the  values  of 
the  "  nerve "  factor  in  college  batting,  and 
the  subtleties  of  force  in  hard  hitting,  there 
comes  to  mind  also  the  advance  in  experi- 
mental psychology.  We  become  aware  of 
the  new  and  delicate  mechanisms  of  the  aca- 
demic laboratory  which,  with  the  electric  cur- 
rent as  handmaid,  mete  the  velocity  of 
thought,  and  expound  in  diagram  the  rela- 
tion of  brain  to  muscle  and  of  the  body  to 
its  nerve  center  and  cell.  It  is  merely  a  vi- 
sionary notion  of  the  future  that  some  mech- 
anism of  the  kind  applied  to  the  college  bats- 
man may  solve  his  personal  equation  at  the 
home  plate  and  make  him  know  himself? 
That  some  genius  of  the  laboratory  in  the 
years  to  come,  taking  the  psychological  fac- 
tor in  college  baseball  as  the  subject  of  his 
experiment,  will  hand  to  the  coach,  in 
curves  and  centimeters,  the  diagram  of  a 
candidate  marking  the  points  at  which  train- 
ing should  be  centered,  is  surely  not  more 
chimerical  than  present  discovery  in  mental 
science  was  deemed  a  few  years  ago. 


HOW  TO   TRAIN   THE   BODY   FOR 
HEALTH   AND   POISE 

By  EDWIN  CHECKLEY 


THE  common  mistake  of  the  man  who 
would  exercise  for  health  is  that  he 
chooses  some  sort  of  physical  exertion  which 
becomes  pure  work,  and  nothing  else.  This 
is    the    reason    that    riding,    rowing,    and    a 


dozen  other  physical  pastimes  so  often  fail 
to  benefit  the  man  who  adopts  them  to  re- 
gain health.  The  prevailing  opinion  is  that 
any  sort  of  effort  which  destroys  cellular  tis- 
sue will  aid  in  the  restoring  or  maintaining 
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of  health.  To  see  that  this  is  not  true  one 
only  needs  to  look  at  the  average  farmer, 
drayman,  or  laborer.  These  are  engaged  in 
the  hardest  of  physical  effort  day  after  day 
— destroying  tissue  at  a  great  rate — yet  they 
are  seldom  more  healthy  than  office  men; 
they  are  clumsy  and  have  little  mental  con- 
trol over  their  muscles.  Organic  weaknesses, 
too,  are  common  among  them.  Likewise  the 
"  strong  man "  often  dies  in  what  should  be 
the  prime  of  life  with  some  muscular  or 
nervous  trouble,  while  the  acrobat,  too, 
plays  out  early. 

The  failure  of  such  efforts  to  bring  health 
lies  in  the  fact  that  they  ignore  the  true 
principle  of  physical  culture — the  conserva- 
tion of  physical  energy.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
state  that  such  a  principle  cannot  be  carried 
out  by  practising  anything  that  will  cause 
the  rapid  destruction  of  the  bodily  tissue. 
To  economize  physical  energy,  and  retard  as 
long  as  possible  the  causes  that  produce 
disease,  and  develop  the  being  so  as  to  re- 
tain as  long  as  possible  the  numberless  small 
cells  that  make  up  the  human  body  as  a 
whole  in  healthy  state,  so  that  each  cell  will 
live  and  perform  its  proper  duty  as  long  as 
it  is  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the  being, 
is,  or  should  be,  the  true  aim  of  exercise. 

Medicine  and  similar  artificial  means,  such 
as  using  apparatus  or  training  in  the  gen- 
eral sense  of  the  term,  seldom  if  ever  pro- 
duce the  results  desired.  The  stimulation 
that  comes  from  forcing  the  circulations  of 
the  body,  by  such  means,  may  and  does  make 
the  person  feel  better,  but  the  point  is,  such 
conditions  do  not  last,  and  too  often  the 
relapse  leaves  the  individual  worse  than  be- 
fore. 

The  means  of  proper  exercise  are  ours 
from  our  earliest  years.  It  does  not  consist 
of  apparatus  or  medicine,  but  of  arms,  legs, 
body,  and,  above  all,  the  intelligence.  These 
are  all  the  necessary  apparatus  to  gain  phy- 
sical health  and  strength,  and  if  used  rightly 
will  be  productive  of  results  that  may  seem 
marvelous. 

I  cannot,  in  the  space  allowed  to  this  arti- 
cle, take  up  the  details  which  should  be  fol- 
lowed out  in  what  seems  to  me  the  ideal 
system  of  exercise.  Those  will  be  supplied 
as  part  of  the  course  of  personal  instruc- 
tion given  free  to  new  subscribers  to  Out- 
ing. It  may  be  laid  down,  however,  as  a 
general  rule  that  careful  attention  to  the 
every-day  bodily  actions  goes  a  long  way 
toward  giving  one  health,  strength,  and 
proper  activity. 


The  mere  resistance  of  gravity — that  omni- 
present pulling  machine,  which  pulls  on  every 
muscle  and  organ  at  once — furnishes  the  best 
exercise  of  alL  Really  this  resistance  of 
gravity  is  one  of  the  main  works  of  every 
man's  life,  and  to  do  it  with  the  least  pos- 
sible waste  of  force  is  to  carry  out  the  prin- 
ciple of  exercise  which  I  laid  down  in  the 
beginning.  The  primary,  and  perhaps  the 
most  important,  form  of  gravity  resistance 
comes  in  the  balancing  of  the  body.  This 
can  never  be  accomplished  without  flexibil- 
ity in  the  joints  and  elasticity  in  the  mus- 
cles. And  these  can  only  be  acquired 
through  co-ordination  of  mind  and  body. 
For  unless  the  mind  can  control  the  move- 
ments of  the  body  in  a  positive  manner  and 
at  will  there  can  be  no  thorough  poise,  or 
bodily  balance.  Such  an  attention  to  every- 
day action  seems  affectation,  perhaps,  in  the 
beginner,  and  may  be  laughed  at,  but  after 
all  it  is  the  forerunner  of  grace,  poise,  and 
health  later  on.  In  sitting,  standing,  walk- 
ing, let  mind  and  body  work  together  to  give 
poise,  and  to  make  each  movement  on  the 
shortest  line  with  the  least  possible  waste 
of  power. 

Such  training  shows  itself  in  power  to 
maintain  equilibrium  in  high  places,  while 
looking  down  at  the  ground,  or  to  rapidly 
whirl  three  or  four  times  about  and  then 
immediately  walk  a  straight  line  without 
faltering. 

Fencing,  swimming,  riding,  and  similar 
forms  of  training  are  physical  accomplish- 
ments and  nothing  more;  for  throughout 
the  process,  those  who  study  such  things 
with  a  desire  to  become  skilled  do  not  learn 
to  sit,  stand,  stoop,  walk,  or  breath  in  a  man- 
ner that  will  enable  them  to  maintain  flexi- 
bility of  the  body  and  give  health  and 
strength  through  the  mere  expenditure  pf 
their  physical  energy  throughout  their  daily 
life. 

These,  after  all,  are  the  functions  for  which 
we  should  train;  for  it  is  in  these  that  we 
use  our  organs  correctly  or  cramp  and  ren- 
der them  shapeless,  by  improper  attitudes. 
These  actions  become  habitual  and  we  spend 
our  lives  in  them.  If,  therefore,  it  is  desir- 
able to  take  a  correct  attitude  in  sparring 
or  fencing,  that  our  breathing  capacity  shall 
be  as  great  as  possible  and  our  muscles  shall 
have  the  freest  and  fullest  play  while  so  en- 
gaged, how  much  more  so  that  habitual  pos- 
tures and  attitudes  be  such  as  shall  give  the 
best  organic  action  to  every  organ  our  whole 
lives  through? 


The  Famous  Explorer-Naturalist. 
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CROSSING   THE   ROCKY   MOUNTAINS 
OF   THE   NORTH 

By  ROBERT  DUNN 


HOW  I  came  on  August  12,  1898,  to 
be  at  Fort  St.  John,  British  Col- 
umbia, is  a  story  beginning  back 
East,  in  June,  with  spells  of  big-game  long- 
ing, gold  craze,  and  a  boyish  fervor  to  set 
foot  in  the  heart  of  our  northern  wilder- 
ness; mostly  the  last — "'horizon  fever,"  we 
called  it.  It  lured  Jack  and  me  from  Ed- 
monton, Alberta,  on  the  Hudson  Bay  slope, 
to  struggle  350  miles,  driving  pack  horses, 
northwest  across  the  muskegs  of  Athabasca; 
and  then,  with  straps  galling  our  shoulders, 
to  drag  Peterboro  canoes  200  miles  more 
up  Peace  River  in  flood  time. 

Fort  St.  John  is  a  Hudson's  Bay  fur  post 
in  the  least-known  corner,  probably,  of 
North  America ;  the  triangular  space  that 
the  eastern  boundary  of  British  Columbia, 
striking  straight  north  from  the  west-trend- 
ing Rockies,  at  latitude  54°,  makes  with 
the  mountains  and  the  south  border  of  the 
Yukon  district.  It  is  the  country  of  Peace 
River,  the  main  head  water  of  the  Mac- 
kenzie; of  the  last  herd  of  bison  (which  I 
never  saw);  of  the  deadly  Liard  parallel  to 
it,  a  hundred  miles  north,  whose  fur  posts 
were  abandoned  in  the  '50s,  after  voyageurs 
by  the  dozen  were  swept  to  death  in  its 
"Hell  Gate"  and  "Devil's  Portage." 

In  '98,  swallowed  in  the  vast  Hudson's 
Bay  country,  were  1,000  gold-seekers  bound 
for  the  Yidvon,  mostly  city  tenderfeet, 
"busted"  ranchers,  and  prospectors,   men 


least  fitted  in  character  and  experience 
for  sub-arctic  life;  men  lured  by  the  false 
dreams  of  gold  fever,  their  ignorance  of 
geography,  and  the  lies  of  those  at  Edmonton 
who  wanted  their  town  boomed,  to  do  the 
impossible,  by  crossing  2,000  miles  of  un- 
explored swamps,  rivers,  and  mountains  to 
the  Yukon.  How  of  these  men,  200  by  the 
lowest  estimate  died  in  the  land,  frozen, 
murdered  for  their  grub,  hung  by  their  own 
hands,  the  Pacific  Coast  read  when  the 
survivors  reached  it  next  spring. 

Ten  minutes  after  we  landed  at  St.  John 
on  the  Peace,  where  the  northern  river 
scarp  is  bowed  about  an  aspen  flat  and 
the  mud  and  logs  of  the  factor's  home  and 
geranium  garden,  I  found  Jack  excited  by 
tales  of  bison  and  a  grizzly  then  terrifying 
the  Indians  back  of  the  fort.  He  was  for 
hunting.  I  was  n't.  So  long  had  I  trav- 
elled west  in  this  flat  country,  through  the 
smoke  of  forest  fires,  that  the  fret  for  great 
heights  and  snow  was  in  my  blood. 

By  the  post  storehouse,  which  smelt  of 
briny  pork,  smoked  moose-hide,  and  the 
gutty  underside  of  beaverpelts,  Ialso  walked. 
A  black-haired  man  in  a  black  sweater  was 
boiling  tea  by  the  door.  Six  cayuses  stood 
by,  only  one  saddled,  only  three  packed. 
That  struck  me.  According  to  the  free 
speech  of  the  trail,  I  said : 

"  Pulling  out  to-night  1 " 

lt  Right  off,"  he  answered,  "for  Graham." 
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To  me,  wearied  with  the  talk  of  heart- 
broken argonauts,  which  meted  death  and 
starvation  to  all  that  had  gone  before  them, 
Fort  Graham,  or  B.  L.  0.  (Bear  Lake  Out- 
post, officially  to  the  H.  B.  C),  was  remoter 
than  the  Barrens,  though  I  knew  it  lay  on 
the  Finlay  River,  west  across  the  Rockies, 
and  that  in  all  the  North  it  was  the  remotest 
post  from  a  grub  base,  and  had  twice  been 
abandoned. 

"  Alone  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Alone,"  the  dark  man  answered.  "  There 
won't  no  one  come  with  me.  The  trail  has  a 
bad  name — if  there  is  a  trail,"  he  added, 


said  Carter,  as  we  rode  through  the  young 
aspen  groves  and  purple  fire-weed  of  the 
prairie.  "  Some  say  two  hundred  miles  and 
some  four.  A  dozen  outfits  has  struck  out 
ahead  of  us  to  cross  to  Graham  following 
Moodie.  Those  sorefeet  at  the  post  think 
they  're  all  lost  or  dead.  Nothing 's  been 
heard,  except  from  Black  Dan's  outfit ;  that 
got  back  a  ways  and  lost  itself  again." 

Every  one  knew  that  Major  Moodie  had 
been  sent  by  the  Canadian  Government  to 
get  overland  to  Dawson  in  six  months.  At 
Edmonton  they  said  he  was  "  cutting  wagon 
roads  " ;  and  perhaps  this  lie  was  responsible 
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eyeing  me ;  and  I  saw  his  eye  was  the  right 
sort — nervous,  piercing — the  pioneer's.  Per- 
haps I  mumbled  something. 

"  You  mean  you  want  to  come  along  with 
me  ?  "  he  asked  slowly.  ''  Well,  there  's  two 
horses  here  that  I  ain't  packing." 

So  I  bought  a  rope  bridle  and  saddle  from 
the  post  missionary. 

"  All  right,"  said  Jack ;  "  take  care  of  your- 
self," when  he  heard  what  I  was  up  to. 
He  had  a  look  at  Carter  and  knew  that  this 
year,  in  the  North,  to  be  free  of  one  partner 
one  minute  and  have  another  the  next  was 
the  way  of  the  land. 

"No  one  knows  how  far  it  is  to  Graham," 


for  more  gold-seekers'  deaths  in  the  land  than 
any  other.  The  wilderness  had  swallowed 
him  as  Peace  River  closes  over  a  pebble. 
Miles  apart  we  had  seen  the  triple  notch  of 
the  police  blaze  on  spruces,  often  far  from 
any  trail.  Moodie  had  left  Edmonton  a  year 
ago  and  no  one  had  heard  from  him.  Yet 
every  gold-dreamer  in  the  land  was  follow- 
ing Moodie,  following  Moodie. 

"He  got  here  in  November,"  said  Carter. 
"  One  man  had  died  on  his  hands.  But  he 
was  bound  he  'd  cross  the  mountains  that 
winter,  though  Gunn,  the  factor,  couldn't 
find  a  Siwash  that  knew  the  pass,  and  said 
he  'd  die  in  his  tracks.    So  he  set  the  squaws 
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at  the  post  making  mits  and  moccasins  just 
the  same,  tiU  the  tents  were  like  sweat  shops, 
says  Gunn ;  and  he  got  the  bucks  bending 
birch  for  sledges.  After  a  while  they  found 
a  Si  wash  named  Dick  Eggs  that  said  he'd 
been  through  the  Rockies  to  Graham  as 
a  kid.  Moodie  left  here  with  him,  in  Decem- 
ber, with  a  ten-horse  outfit  drawing'  sleds, 
and  six  clog  teams.  They  were  to  kill  the 
horses  to  eat  in  the  mountains.  Well,  Eggs 
faked  he  was  sick  and  shook  them  this  side 
of  the  pass,  twenty-one  days  out.  Provisions 
were  low.  The  Siwashes  they  met  would  n't 
sell  them  moose. 

"  Moodie  had  the  right  stuff,  eh  ?  And  he 
had  it  at  fifty  below  zero.  And  after  he  'd 
killed  the  horses,  he  'd  have  food  for  men 
and  dogs  for  only  three  weeks  more. 

"If  he  'd  'a  waited  at  St.  John,  it  would 
take  him  two  years  to  fetch  the  Upper  Yukon. 
He  spelt  failure  to  his  orders,  staying  or 


going.  I  wonder  how  he  felt,  I  do,"  Carter 
rambled  on.  "  But  I  've  a  notion  that  sort  of 
person  can't  get  there  unless  he  lays  for  the 
worst  and  bucks  the  worst  odds  he  can  find, 
and  one  in  a  thousand  has  that  streak,  and 
people  call  them  fools  and  laugh  at  them ; 
and  that  makes  a  choosing  of  the  tough  way 
all  the  harder,  for  a  man  does  n't  like  to  get 
the  grin  when  he  knows  his  chances  are  for 
ending  him.  I  'd  like  to  know  that  man.  I 
believe  he  's  got  there." 

And  Carter  was  a  piano  drummer  from 
Michigan,  twenty-two  years  old,  who  had 
dreamed  of  gold,  and  left  the  wife  of  a  year. 
No,  all  were  not  British  "  remittance  men," 
Arizona  "palousers,"  and  bank  clerks  on 
the  trail. 

That  night  we  overtook  and  camped  with 
John  and  Hiram  Burton,  bearded  Mormons, 
whose  big  hearts  let  them  travel  with,  and 
feed   "Mr.    Doolittle,"   of    New    Jersey,   a 
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morose,  black-haired  carpenter  and  his  one 
black  horse  with  raw  withers ;  and  "  Colorado 
Pete,"  white-haired  and  seventy,  who  held 
forth,  like  a  stump  orator,  on  Denver  when 
it  was  where  the  trail  forked.  Mighty  tales 
they  told  that  night  of  grizzly  fights  in  the 
Wasatch  peaks. 

We  left  them  and  traveled  west,  then 
northwest,  three  days.  Now  we  slid  down 
terraces  to  the  Peace  flats,  where  Indian 
fires  shone  through  the  sweet  wood  smoke 
like  ropes  of  flame  under  the  balsam  groves : 
and  we  heard  Amontio,  the  Beaver  chief, 
and  his  sons  in  their  scarlet  caps,  gallop 
across  the  glimmering  prairie  shouting, 
"0  'he,  0  'he!"  as  their  lithe  bodies  and 
beaded  rifles  swung  madly  in  the  saddle. 
And  we  slept  under  their  blackened  canvas, 
where  the  stringy  moose  meat  hung-  over 
smorddering  cotton-wood,  where  frowsy 
women  scraped  and  scraped  the  pelts  with 
sharp  stones,  and  children  beat  the  yelping, 
thieving  huskies.  One  dawn,  heavy  with 
the  scent  of  the  North — balm  o1  Gilead, 
spruce  smoke,  dried  grass,  sun-baked  clay, 
and  all  faint  animal  odors — we  climbed  the 
river  hills,  that  rose  like  smoky  exhalations, 
and  plunged  into  the  prairie  beyond. 


We  were  following  Indian  trails,  by  horse 
sense,  on  the  lookout  for  Halfway  River, 
which  enters  the  Peace  from  the  north; 
traveling  twelve  hours  a  day,  often  camping 
without  water,  beating  the  horses  over 
burned  windfalls,  strewn  thick  as  jackstraws ; 
dragging  them  through  muskegs,  fighting 
mosquitoes.  Forever  we  searched  for  the 
mountains.  Once  we  "lay  over"  (rested),  but 
there  is  no  rest  on  such  a  venture  as  this  in 
such  a  land.  Once  in  the  North,  it  is  said, 
you  must  afterward  travel  forever  from 
camp  to  camp  across  the  face  of  the  world. 
Carter  would  say  at  night:  "I  tell  you,  boy, 
once  you've  hit  the  trail,  you  can  never 
leave  it." 

Then  we  would  camp  on  a  flat  of  lean 
grass.  No  whisky  jack  foraged  our  duffle. 
Under  some  constraint,  all  life  had  vanished 
from  the  cotxntry.  But  the  fire  lit,  a  sudden 
sense  of  intimacy  would  pervade  the  place, 
though  no  human  ever  had  camped  here 
before.  This  is  the  secret  of  the  wander- 
er's at-homeness  in  the  world:  the  memory 
of  old  camping  places.  Night  forces  you  to 
stop  in  the  purgatory  of  some  muskeg,  a 
moose  head  with  bleached  horns  and  rotting 
hah-  spiked  on  a  tree  above  you — but  once 
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spread  your  bed,  and  the  place  is  intimate 
as  a  meadow  at  home.  Travel  east,  travel 
north  and  west,  then  pass  this  camp  again. 
There  the  remotest  memories  in  life  return. 
It  is  as  if  you  had  reached  home  after  years 
on  far  continents;  and  to  have  these  camps 
scattered  over  the  world  is  not  to  be  a  man 
without  a  country,  but  to  have  the  world 
your  door-yard. 

That  night,  Sunday,  we  came  upon  the 
Halfway  stretching  north  into  the  sun,  an 
avenue  of  fretted  gold.  Long  Jim,  from 
California,  tottered  down  into  camp  behind 
us  with  Nova  Scotia  Mack  and  the  marvel  of 


Most  of  his  sort  were  worse  than  a  silk 
hat  in  the  North.  Mack  and  Jim  were  going 
ahead  with  his  horses  to  find  winter  pasture. 
Typical  of  the  best  in  the  land  they  were, 
even  in  name,  for  most  good  prospectors  are 
Macks  and  the  rest  Jims  or  Bobs,  and  born 
wanderers  they  were,  as  at  bottom  every 
gold-seeker  on  the  trail  was — cooks,  noble- 
men, gamblers  all,  though  in  most  their 
dreams  had  proved  mightier  than  their  man- 
hood. Say  what  you  will,  it  was  not  alone 
the  thirst  for  gold  that  drove  the  hordes  of 
'98  north ;  but  unknown  to  each  of  them, 
perhaps,  a  spark  in  their  hearts  of  the  old 
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the  country,  a  huge  bay  packhorse  that  was 
stone  blind  and  had  to  be  led.  Many  men 
had  tried  it,  given  up,  and  passed  the  beast 
on,  though  he  could  carry  two  hundred 
pounds ;  but  Mack  would  n't  sell  him  for 
$300.  Mack  could  travel  faster  than  we, 
leading  him  with  a  halter  across  the  Rockies 
on  the  worst  trail  in  North  America.  This 
tall,  angular  man  with  gentle  eyes  and  a 
great  beard  like  the  Zeus  in  the  school 
history  was  that  sort. 

Some  Englishman  had  taken  them  both  in 
his  outfit  to  do  the  work,  and  Burnham,  the 
Briton,  was  now  a  hundred  miles  behind. 


love  for  the  horizon  Columbus  and  Raleigh 
felt. 

The  horse  of  some  ribbon-counter  Raleigh, 
anyway,  lay  very  dead  in  the  river  near  camp. 
We  avoided  it,  but  Mack  and  Jim  lit  their 
fire,  browned  their  hard  bannocks  in  the 
gold-pan  and  boiled  their  inky  tea  close  by 
the  carcass.  Jim  began  to  tell  of  the  boiler 
shops  he  'd  worked  in  in  'Frisco,  and  a  ranch 
he  had  earned  in  the  Napa  Valley. 

''  Say,  you,  come  closer  here,"  Mack  said 
to  us.  "  This  ain't  nothin'  but  a  horse.  A 
man,"  he  added  tragically,  "  a  human  dead 
man,  was  drownded  once  in  a  Seattle  water- 
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main,  and  the  folks  down  there  kept  on 
drinking  water  till  they  only  found  his  bones. 
This  here  is  only  a  horse.  He  won't  hurt 
you." 

So  we  rested  a  day  there,  Mack  and  Jim 
keeping  on  ahead.  Then  we  traveled  north- 
west two  days  along  the  Halfway,  where 
wild  roses,  dank  grass,  and  kinnikinnick 
flourished  with  astounding  luxury. 

"  We  ain't  slep'  much  lately,  have  we  %  " 
said  Carter  once.  "  Funny  how  we  can  make 
twenty  miles  a  day  and  not  tucker  out.  Say, 
I  've  had  all  sorts  of  queer  dreams  since  we 
came  into  this  valley.   Have  n't  you  ?  "    Still 


But  the  muskeg  was  two  days  long,  the 
trail  being  plainly  an  abandoned  winter  one, 
for  whenever  it  could  it  made  for  the  wet- 
test places,  where  black  spruces  stuck  like 
hooded  figures  out  of  the  reddish  moss,  or 
the  laden  horses  floundered  pitifully  and 
tore  their  legs  on  wither-high  windfalls. 
Such  open  places  are  closed  in  winter,  and  a 
dog  trail  is  easily  broken  over  them.  When 
the  horses  could  n't  drag  their  legs  from  the 
mud  and  fell  over  exhausted,  now  and  then 
wrenching  their  bodies  to  be  free,  we  had  to 
lash  and  lash  them,  and  at  last  drag  each 
out  with  a  lariat  tied  to  a  free  horse's  sad- 
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no  mountains ;  but  that  night  we  camped  in 
a  grove  of  birches,  aud  birches  do  not  grow 
upon  the  prairie  :  and  we  lit  our  pipes,  as  a 
pipe  should  be  lit,  with  their  oily  bark. 

The  next  noon,  scrawled  in  charcoal  on  a 
dead  cottonwood  was — the  first  of  many 
such  warnings : 

After  live  miles  no  horse  feed  for  twenty-five. 
All  muskeg.     Black  Dan. 

At  sunset  we  climbed  north  out  of  the 
valley  into  a  burned  country,  whence  for  a 
moment  we  saw  the  mountains  through  the 
smoke  in  black  silhouette  against  a  sulphur- 
ous sky. 


die,  weakened  and  quaking.  But  no  animal 
happened  to  fail  us  yet. 

A  day  so  spent  hardens  heart  and  soul. 
The  stress  of  travel  in  the  North  can  never 
be  expressed.  Sometimes  I  marveled  at 
the  stoic  cheerfulness  of  the  desperate  argo- 
nauts. 

On  Wednesday  we  veered  west,  and 
scratched  on  a  saddle-crotch,  read : 

Hole  of  Hell,  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Dollie, 
Bella,  and  Calgary  Buck,  Hie  Jacet  400  pounds 
of  flour,  2  of  beans,  and  that  damned  Hall's 
compressible  stove. 

Don't  ask  how  we  crossed.    I  remember 
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Carter  ahead,  dripping-  with  nmd,  calling-  to 
me,  dripping  by  the  trembling  cayuses, 
"  River !  river  !  "  and  we  came  out  again 
upon  the  inexorable  Halfway.  This  time  we 
did  ford  it,  and  camped — our  twelfth  day  on 
the  trail — where  we  caught  thirty-five  pounds 
of  rainbow  trout  with  bacon  fat  in  an  hour, 
while  the  cleared  sun  lit  up  opalescent  rock 
and  snow  toward  the  head  of  a  western 
tributary.  In  the  dawn  we  followed  that 
stream,  again  across  prairie,  the  uttermost 
corner  of  it  in  all  America,  tucked  between 
mountain  and  barrens,  but  fairer  and  more 
silent  in  this  month  of  the  Golden  Eagle 
than  Iowa  or 
Minnesota. 
Somewhere 
here  bison 
roamed; 
northward, 
ducks  chat- 
t e r e  d  on 
lakes  strewn 
like  broken 
mirrors;  but 
in  the  still- 
ness here, 
only  the 
faint  polar 
wind  edged 
glittering 
fields  of  ice- 
cloud  across 
the  sky;  and 
our  quest 
was  the  set- 
ting sun. 

Once  a 
horse  ran 
whinnying 
to  join  us; 
a  horse  not 

lost,  but  left  to  die,  for  his  hoofs  were  split, 
and  his  back  eaten  away  by  flies.  Tender- 
feet  had  left  him  there,  for  they  have  a 
strange  short-sighted  sympathy;  the  old 
prospector  will  kill  his  worn-out  servant.  It 
is  only  a  short  twinge  for  him,  and  in  the 
North  the  mind  broods  on  what  is  left  be- 
hind. But  we  could  not  shoot  him;  he  was 
not  our  horse. 

We  camped  under  an  ochre  dome  reach- 
ing above  tree  line,  the  first  mountain. 
That  night  water  in  the  teapot  froze  hard. 
In  the  morning  reddish  peaks  seemed  to 
have  sprung  all  about  us — single,  naked, 
sharp;    though   due    west    a    way   seemed 


open.    It  was  the  entrance  to  the  pass.  We 
were  packed  and  off  at  dawn. 

At  the  end  of  the  meadow  the  trail  forked. 
One  track  was  barred  by  a  spruce  trunk 
chopped  flat,  on  which  was  scrawled: 

Take  the  left-hand  trail.  Every  one  ahead  of 
the  bulls  has  gone  wrong.  Black  Dan,  August 
2nd. 

A  bull  outfit  had  left  St.  John,  August  1 ; 
most  of  the  gold-seekers  in  early  spring.  So 
the  prophecy  of  the  Indians  to  Moodie,  the 
beliefs  of  the  St.  John  sorefeet,  the  very 
menace  of  the  vacant  sky  of  the  North, 
might  be  fulfilled.  Many  things  are  pleas- 
ant e  r  to 
come  on  in 
the  wilder- 
ness than 
words  like 
those.  Near- 
ness to  the 
lost,  help- 
lessness to 
aid  them, 
gives  you 
feelings  to 
be  wary  of 
in  the  North. 
Unlike  the 
sea,  the  for- 
est  never 
even  gives 
up  its  dead. 
We  said 
nothing. 
This  day  on 
which  we 
were  to  tri- 
umph, en- 
tering-     the 


Amontio,  Chief  of  the  Beaver  Indians,  Believed  to  Have  Pursued  Six  White  Men 
to  the  Liard  River  and  Murdered  Them  in  the  Early  Spring-  of  '98. 


p  a  s  s ,  was 
blighted. 
And  had  Mack  and  Jim  seen  the  warning  ? 
Soon  we  plunged  into  one  of  the  canons 
that  flank  the  Rockies  all  along  the  range; 
in  the  North  small  affairs,  compared  to  the 
Royal  Gorge  and  such;  but,  while  in  Col- 
orado you  climb  8,000  feet,  before  really 
entering  peaks  hardly  6,000  feet  higher,  the 
low  sub-arctic  plain  is  but  1,500  feet  above 
the  sea  in  the  Peace  Valley,  and  moun tarns 
of  7,000  or  8,000  feet  rise  sheer  from  it.  So 
here  you  get  an  equal,  or  better,  effect  of 
height,  as  the  Northern  Rockies  are  far 
more  pinnacled  and  slender. 

Up  out  of  a  canon  our  pack  train  wan- 
dered across  meadows  of  bunch  grass  and 
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white  anemones,  in  a  fierce  rain  that  hid 
the  peaks  and  the  trend  of  the  pass;  but  at 
sunset  crooked  elbows  and  haunches  of 
rock  started  out  of  mists  curdled  by  icy 
winds  from  ahead,  and  soon  smooth  peaks 
layered  with  crumpled  brown  strata,  plain 
as  in  a  boy's  geology,  seemed  after  our 
prairie  life  pressing  forward  to  crush  us. 
The  next  day,  the  trail  followed  under  the 
northern  summits,  snowless  still,  though 
we  could  see  the  low  line  joining  the  brown 
upper  moss  from  which  the  snow  had 
just  melted  to  the  green  below.  Once  we 
passed  a  pole  like  a  well  sweep,  dangling  a 
loop  of  babiche  over  a  bark  shelf  atop 
four-lopped  spruces,  where  skins  long  ago 
had  been  cached  from  wolverines.  Far 
beyond  lay  the  bare  timbers  of  an  old  Siwash 
camp  where  the  way  suddenly  mounted  and 
narrowed,  turning  a  little  south  between 
the  mountains — to  camp  by  a  snaky  meadow 
stream.  Near  thirty  miles  we  had  struggled 
up  the  pass,  and  still  far  ahead  nameless, 
tented  peaks  of  snow  shone  in  the  late 
light  like  windowed  castles  at  sunset.  And 
boiling  beans  on  the  fourteenth  night  from 
St.  John  over  our  willow  fire,  darkness 
rushed  tip  the  tottering  gorges,  stars  came 
out  overhead  in  the  narrow  fillet  from  east 
to  west,  and  tendrils  of  the  aurora  rose  and 
sank  over  the  northern  heights. 

The  next  night  we  topped,  as  we  thought, 
the  summit  of  the  pass — 5,000  feet  or  more 
high — where  a  snowy  pyramid,  perhaps 
3,000  feet  higher,  with  a  gray  blue  ''•incip- 
ient" glacier  on  its  face  was  thrust  out  to 
narrow  the  way  that  pitched  at  once  in- 
visibly downward.  That  noon  we  had  come 
to  a  maze  of  trails  and  a  scrub  spruce  grove 
with  all  the  lower  branches  lopped,  where 
we  found  a  pile  of  willow  withes  and  broken 
travois  with  rusty  clamps  and  runners 
clinging  to  the  bleached  wood;  an  empty 
can  of  evaporated  potatoes :  a  heap  of  rotten 
thongs  and  moccasins,  and  a  rusty  horse- 
bit.  A  winter  camp! — Moodie's  camp,  of 
course,  where  he  had  killed  his  horses,  though 
thanks  to  wolf  and  wolverine  not  a  bone  of 
them  remained.  Then  all  afternoon,  as  the 
ranges  grew  more  saw-tooth  and  narrower, 
topping  one  another  giddily  far  away  north 
and  south,  our  own  beasts  mounted  through 
the  reddish  muskeg  more  and  more  wearily 
under  the  wintry  sky,  staggering  with  their 
loads.  As  we  drove  them  up  the  last  slope 
they  stampeded,  and  the  bay  mare  spread 
her  legs,  whinnied,  and  toppled  over  on  her 


right  side.  We  ran  to  her.  A  horse  that 
once  "fails"  like  that  is  useless  for  days; 
and  we  could  not  delay,  for  the  smell  of 
snow  was  in  the  air,  and  snow  kills  all 
fodder,  hides  trails,  may  mean —never  mind 
what. 

"Leave  her?"  I  said. 

"I  won't  shoot,"  said  Carter.  We  divided 
her  load  between  the  pinto  and  the  buck- 
skin. She  got  up  and  staggered  behind  one 
of  the  barked  white  spruces  that  lifted 
twisted  arms  like  a  living  skeleton  from  the 
gray  willows.  Well,  were  we  not  tenderfeet 
ourselves '? 

We  camped  on  the  west  slope  of  the  pass, 
below  an  azure  pond,  filled  by  foamy  catar- 
acts from  the  glacier.  After  supper  Carter 
saw  a  herd  of  goats  above  it,  crossing  the 
mountains  like  a  line  of  gray  insects;  and 
all  night  the  marmots  whistled  above  the 
roar  of  torrents,  and  We  woke  in  the  morn- 
ing under  two  inches  of  snow — with  the 
"sponge"  for  yeast  bread,  which  I  had  put 
in  my  blanket  bag  to  raise,  hard  as  a  rock. 
But  we  ate  it,  for  the  tougher  flour  is  the 
better  it  "stays"  with  you,  and  that's  all 
you  want  of  food  in  the  North. 

We  shivered  and  slept  in  our  blankets  all 
day.  Late,  it  suddenly  grew  light,  and  Car- 
ter ran  down  toward  the  V-shaped  opening 
ahead,  which  surely,  we  thought,  led  to  the 
Finlay  Valley. 

"  Hey-a !  Hey-a !  Look,  look  at  her  clear ! " 
he  shouted. 

Far  away,  across  the  valley,  another  range 
of  peaks,  higher  and  snowier,  were  strug- 
gling with  mist  and  sunlight.  Another  range ! 
What  range  ?  Why  west  of  us,  for  had  we 
not  crossed  the  mountains  ?  No ;  the  Rockies 
we  had  not  yet  crossed.  And  this  was  not 
the  Finlay  Valley  below,  after  all. 

The  Rocky  Mountains,  in  this  latitude,  lie 
in  three  parallel  ridges :  the  stream  below  us 
was  a  small  tributary  of  the  Peace,  and  beyond 
the  range  ahead — the  middle  and  highest — 
should  be  the  Ospica  River,  tributary  to  the 
Finlay  near  its  mouth.  The  northern  part 
of  British  Columbia  is  declared  by  George 
Dawson  to  be  the  most  "persistently  moun- 
tainous" region  of  North  America. 

By  the  next  night  we  had  crossed  this 
desolate  valley  of  burnt  dwarf  trees,  with 
its  umber  mountains  and  steel-cold  sky,  and 
camped  in  a  coulee  in  the  shadow  of  a 
white  peak,  shaped  like  a  titanic  church, 
with  long  rock  nave  and  tall  spire — Cathe- 
dral Mountain,  we  called  it.  Its  sharp  rock 
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edges  burned  overhead  in  the  sunset,  for  we 
had  come  from  a  cheerless  country  of  twisted 
yellow  strata  into  a  land  of  stark  limestone 
color,  snow,  and  cold,  blue  shadows. 

At  dawn  the  sound  of  unfamiliar  horse 
bells  came  across  the  frosted  clearing,  and 
the  Burton  brothers'  eight  beasts — reduced 
from  ten — tottered  through  the  scrub,  with 
old  Pete,  his  two  pintos,  and  Mr.  Doolittle 
behind.  The  brothers,  Hiram  and  John, 
each  drove  four  horses  separately  to  oppo- 
site ends  of  the  clearing.  Before  they  had 
driven  the  whole  train  together.  Hiram's 
buckskin  mare  stampeded  past  John  and 


distances  to  understand.  Monotony,  exhaus- 
tion, something,  aggravates  man's  tiny  pe- 
culiarities, so  that  in  the  tension  of  travel 
nerves  grate  on  nerves,  till  the  best  of  part- 
ners hate  one  another.  Strong  seekers  of 
the  Pole,  who  fall  to  quarreling  like  chil- 
dren and  excite  the  public  mind  about  it, 
could  tell  of  this — if  they  would:  but  this 
unique  ailment,  on  reaching  civilization,  like 
nostalgia,  vanishes,  evil  dream  that  it  is, 
and  all  hands  feel  sorry  and  ashamed.  Men 
whom  the  craving  for  sugar  enrages  are 
known  through  the  North  as  "  sugar-hogs." 
"Part  sugar-hogging,"  said  Pete,  stroking 
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mired  herself  in  the  stream.  John  did  n't 
try  to  stop  her,  nor  help  when  we  all  fell  to 
and  roped  the  poor  thing  out.  Every  one 
was  silent  and  sullen.  Plainly  there  had 
been  a  quarrel. 

"What  about  was  it"?"  asked  Carter  of 
Pete.    "Who  's  been  sugar-hogging f  " 

Why  craving  for  certain  foods — especially 
sugar — in  the  North  becomes  with  many 
men  such  a  passion  that  to  see  a  partner's 
spoon  go  too  often  into  the  sack  to  sweeten 
one  cup  of  tea  may  stir  up  ungovernable 
pangs  of  anger  and  jealousy,  you  must  lead 
this  lonely  life  of  travel  across  imperious 


his  white  beard,  "but  most  that  two  of  their 
horses  failed  top  of  the  pass,  and  the  scrap 
was  which  two — John's  or  Hiram's.  They 
divided  up  equal,  and  they  ain't  spoke 
since."  And  the  Burtons  were  brothers, 
alone  on  the  Edmonton  trail,  traveling  to- 
gether. Of  ah  the  outfits  we  saw  disband — ■ 
and  three  out  of  five  did  so  that  year — the 
first  to  divide  up  were  men  of  common  blood. 
Brother  to  brother,  there  is  less  "human 
nature"  to  be  worn  down  to  fundamentals; 
their  tragedies  are  generally  deeper  and 
swifter.  But  if  six  months  of  the  trail  had 
not  drawn  real  blood  between  the  Burtons, 
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it  could  not  now.  And  perhaps  the  brother- 
hood of  Mormons  is  different. 

"I'd  have  liked  to  shake  them  Burtons, 
the  both  of  them.  They  're  no  good,  any- 
how. They  used  to  talk  me  and  them  silly, 
and  now  they  travel  too  darned  slow,"  ended 
old  Pete.  But  when  John  drew  Carter  aside, 
I  heard  him  say: 

"  Pete  and  Doolittle  has  n't  fifty  pounds 
of  grub  left,  and  I'm  still  afeeding  them. 
And  they  cry  for  soup — soup,  every  morn- 
ing, man." 

"  Drop  them,"  I  heard  Carter  answer 
"  Shake  them."  And  I  believe  that  was  the 
cruelest  thing  that  ever  passed  his  lips. 

John  shook  his  head.  He  knew  it  is  better 
to  share  your  grub  to  the  last  bean  with 
men  alone  with  you  in  the  wilderness,  than 
to  have  them  follow  on  starving,  crawl  under 
your  tarpaulin  to  steal,  and  perhaps  knife 
you.  Starving  men  do  not  ask  questions. 
Every  man's  life  in  the  North  that  year  was 
a  race  with  starvation,  and  between  a  week's 
grub  and  a  year's  there  was  little  difference, 
here  on  the  way  to  the  tragic  Nowhere 
whither  most  trails  led. 

By  their  halters,  we  dragged  the  horses 
up  Cathedral  Mountain,  and  at  noon  reached 
the  summit  of  the  second  pass.  Past  the 
ever-present  dead  horse,  the  trail  pitched 
straight  down  a  stream-bed,  where  our  live 
animals  cut  their  legs  and  lay  down  on  the 
sharp  stones,  till  Ave  beat  or  dragged  them 
on ;  and  by  night  we  camped  again  in 
burnt  forests,  under  a  spire  sharp  as  the 
Matterhorn.  Wednesday,  the  nineteenth  day 
on  the  trail,  the  canon  curved  southwest  till 
we  saw  open  country  ahead,  and  traveled 
with  the  exciting  certainty  of  coming  out 
into  some  open.  But  suddenly  we  left  the 
fast-growing  stream,  and  struck  north  at 
right  angles,  by  a  sign  which  read : 

Eight  miles  to  Ospica  River.  Worst  trail  yet. 
Take  all  day  resting  your  horses  beforehand. 
Pack  light  and  double  anyhow. 

Beneath,  in  another  hand  was  written : 

lotes  of  gotes  Billy  shot  five. 

But  being  packed  light  (and  encouraged 
by  Billy)  we  defied  the  warning,  and  hauled 
our  horses  up  the  400-foot  bank  to  make 
the  Ospica,  to  which  for  weeks  we  had 
looked  forward. 

But  we  saw  no  "  gotes,"  and  that  trail 
was  the  worst  yet,  the  worst  I  have  ever 
seen,  or  hope  to  see.  I  remember  Doolittle 
and  the  Burtons  far  behind,  struggling 
through   that   burned   and  plague-stricken 


forest,  where  not  a  blade  of  grass,  not  a  twig- 
of  underbrush  grew  from  the  pounded  floor 
of  sepia  clay,  that  shook  everywhere  with 
mud  springs  like  running  sores ;  at  last 
coming  to  a  big  stream  in  the  twilight,  with 
dense  forests  beyond — a  forest  slashed  with 
gullies  of  inky  mud,  in  each  of  which  lay  a 
rotting  carcass.  I  can  feel  now  the  smell 
and  touch  of  that  flesh,  the  frenzy  of  our 
horses  scenting  the  dead  white  hair  and 
bones  in  the  darkness :  how  they  whipped 
their  legs  before  they  fell,  and  we  hauled 
them  out,  unpacked  them,  and  scraped  the 
mud  from  the  food-sacks:  hear  the  eloquence 
of  Mormon  oaths,  and  the  echo  of  our  cries. 
And  then  we  came  out  by  the  river  in  the 
moonlight,  the  Ospica. 

On  two  gnarled  trees  by  the  river,  Carter 
made  out  another  sign.  It  read,  lit  by  match 
after  match: 

Place  the  eye  on  a  level  with,  the  second  limb 
of  the  blazed  tree  ;  look  northwest  by  compass 
toward  the  notch  in  mountains,  and  follow  down 
toward  the  tall  spruce  tree.  You  will  see  the 
corner  of  a  cache.  Follow  up  the  shore  till  it 
is  in  line  with  the  flat  topped  peak,  and  you  will 
be  at  the  ford.  It  is  70  miles  to  B.  L.  0. — 
Moodie. 

"  Poe's  Gold  Bug— The  Death's  Head  and 
Bishop's  Glass  ! "  I  exclaimed. 

Carter  turned  to  the  white  faces  of  Doo- 
little and  the  rest. 

"Moodie,  Moodie,  did  you  see  that f"  he 
cried. 

"So  he  got  through,  did  he,  to  here  ? " 
drawled  John  Burton.  "  But  cache,  ford — 
what'd  he  mean  by  that,  boys '?  Must  have  been 
all  winter — six  months  till  May,  when  the 
river  broke — getting  over  the  mountains." 

"All  winter,"  repeated  Carter,  "unless  he 
cached  part  of  his  stuff  here  and  came  back 
after  it." 

This  was  first  news  of  Moodie's  having 
crossed  the  mountains,  news  for  which  all 
the  disheartened,  g'rubless  argonauts  lived 
on  to  hear.  And  how  these  men  with  us 
felt  as  we  rode  to  the  ford,  their  long  silence 
told — and  hid. 

As  our  horses  plowed  in  the  dark 
through  the  swift  water  of  the  Ospica,  we 
heard  the  roar  and  swish  of  other  horses 
approaching  us  in  midstream  from  the  far 
side.  We  called,  and  a  familiar  voice  an- 
swered. Jim,  the  Scotchman,  Mack's  part- 
ner, drew  up  beside  us  in  the  middle  of  the 
river.  At  least  he  and  Mack  had  seen  Black 
Dan's  warning  at  the  entrance  of  the  first 
pass.     But  Jim  was  all  alone  now.     With- 
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out  parley,  Jim  said,  and  rather  dazedly,  I 
thought: 

"Burnham,  the  bloated  Britisher,  he'll 
never  get  the  rest  of  the  outfit  through  the 
mountains  alone  before  snowfall.  One  of 
us  had  ought  to  go  back  long  ago  to  help 
him.  Mack '11  cut  hay  enough  for  two  at 
B.  L.  0." 

We  said  nothing.  We  knew  snow  had 
already  fallen  in  the  pass,  and  likely  was 
still  falling. 

"Well,"  went  on  Jim,  "I've  got  to  be 
traveling  nights.  It'll  be  snowing  in  the 
pass  before  long,  I  guess,  and  no  man's  a 
right  to  hit  those  high  places  under  the 
snow  without  company." 


As  we  reached  shore,  we  saw  Mack's  fire 
blaze  out  up  under  the  old  cache.  He  was 
sitting  with  his  head  buried  in  his  hands. 
By  his  side  were  two  whittled  sticks,  one 
two  inches  shorter  than  the  other — the  lots 
which  they  had  drawn  to  see  who  should 
return  across  the  mountains. 

Three  days  later  we  reached  Fort  Graham, 
in  the  intramontaine  valley,  which  from 
Montana  north  is  occupied  successively  by 
the  Columbia,  Fraser,  Parsnip,  and  Finlay 
rivers.  Mack,  blind  horse  and  all,  had 
counted  his  footsteps  from  St.  John,  like  a 
Michigan  timber-cruiser,  and  made  the  dis- 
tance 346  miles.  In  the  pass  beyond  the 
Ospica,  a  cubical  rent  in  the  range  holding 


Indian  Chapel,  Fort  Graham,  B.  C.     In  the  Absence  of  Any  Missionary  Christian  Songs  Were  Sung 
Here  Every  Morning,  Native  Ones  Every  Night. 


What  could  we  sayf  With  a  man's  re- 
solves in  the  North  you  dare  not  interfere, 
and  the  grub-stake  man  has  sold  himself; 
he  is  a  slave  of  the  wilderness.  What  use 
to  tell  Jim  it  was  snowing  there  now?  He 
would  have  gone  just  the  same,  for  there 
are  prospectors  with  appalling  ideas  of 
duty,  and  to  plant  apprehension  in  his  heart 
would  be  to  steal  the  land's  own  fire. 

"Good-night,  and  good  luck  to  you,"  said 
Carter,  grasping  his  hand. 

"Good-night,"  we  all  said;  and  my  throat 
was  thick. 

Jim  laughed  a  good-night  and  a  good 
luck  to  us,  and  vanished  in  the  dark  with 
the  roar  of  water. 


two  little  ponds,  Wanatla,  chief  of  the 
Tsikani  Indians,  got  fighting  mad  when  I 
tossed,  instead  of  handed  him,  a  chunk  of 
bannock :  and  he  laughed  when  our  horses 
slipped  off  one  of  his  dog-bridges  and  were 
mired  to  their  noses.  Two  Tsikani  bucks, 
back-packing  sixty-pound  loads  thirty-five 
miles  a  day — Tsikanis  are  the  best  travelers 
in  the  North — tramped  out  our  fire  the 
night  we  swung  out  of  mountains,  whisper- 
ing "Tse!  Tse!"  (grizzly  bear),  for  we  were 
in  the  heart  of  their  country.  Horses  they 
had  never  before  seen,  and  ours  they  fingered 
from  ears  to  frogs,  murmuring,  "Hwodsi, 
hwodsi "  (caribou),  which  it  seemed  they  most- 
resembled. 
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At  the  two  log  huts  of  B.  L.  0.,  in  the 
carmine  garden  of  fire- weed,  cleared  in  deep 
forest  on  the  Finlay  banks,  about  thirty 
Klondikers  were  waiting  for  Moodie.  Many 
had  taken  the  wrong  trail  where  we  saw 
Dan's  warning.  Of  those  who  had  not  yet 
reached  the  Fort,  they  spoke  sullenly,  pre- 
supposing tragedies.  Only  one  man  was 
known  yet  to  have  died  in  the  mountains, 
the  partner  of  old  Laundy,  a  stone-cutter, 
seventy  years  of  age,  whose  head  had  been 
turned  by  his  friend's  agonies  in  inflamma- 
tory rheumatism.  It  was  pitiful  to  hear  old 
Laundy  tell  over  and  over  how  he  had 
nursed  the  man  up  to  death,  and  cut  his 
epitaph  in  the  rock  with  the  tools  of  his 
trade  which  he  had  carried  with  him. 

Moodie  had  reached  B.  L.  0.,  starving, 
on  January  18,  and,  having  no  horses  to 
keep  up  his  journey,  traveled  south  for 
some  to  Quesnelle,  in  the  Cariboo  country 
— 500  miles  and  back — and  left  Graham  for 
the  indefinite  North  on  July  19.  When  Fox, 
the  half-breed  H.  B.  C.  clerk,  asked  him 
when  he  expected  to  reach  Pelly  Banks  (on 
the  Upper  Yukon),  Moodie  answered,  "  Oh, 
in  two  years,  perhaps."  Some  prospectors 
had  struck  north  ahead  of  him,  some  had 
followed. 

Never  shall  I  forget  that  night  of  Sep- 
tember 12,  when  an  Indian  guide  Fox 
had  sent  with  Moodie  burst  into  the  post, 
half-starved  and  tattered,  with  two  big 
salmon  trout,  or  "sappi,"  slung  upon  his 
shoulder.  The  argonauts  were  playing  penny 
ante — they  that  had  mortgaged  their  homes 
with  hot  and  certain  promises  to  wives  and 
children  to  return  millionaires,  and  now  for 
a  dollar  a  day  were  roofing  the  Company's 
storehouse.  The  Indian  had  a  letter  from 
Moodie.  Fox  read  it  aloud,  during  a  fear- 
ful silence;  how  Sylvester's  outpost  had 
been  reached,  270  miles  from  Graham,  in 


seventeen  days,  with  only  two  bags  of  flour 
and  forty  pounds  of  bacon,  and  the  "outlook 
pretty  desperate";  how  twice  Moodie  had 
nearly  lost  everything  in  forest  fires. 

Then  the  courier  took  one  of  the  gold- 
seekers  by  the  shoulders,  and  made  to  press 
him  down  upon  the  floor.  Fox  asked  in  the 
man's  tongue  what  the  dumb  show  meant. 
The  Indian  clucked  words  in  his  throat  and 
waved  his  arms.  "He  says  he  has  found 
dead  white  men  on  the  trail,"  said  the  clerk 
to  the  tense  argonauts;  "burned  or  starved, 
he  could  not  say."  And  all  that  night,  as  I 
lay  out  under  the  big  pelt  press,  their  can- 
dles shone  in  moons  through  their  tent 
walls,  and  their  voices  murmured  on  softly 
till  dawn. 

With  all  these  men,  who,  with  Moodie's 
failure  to  reach  the  gold  fields,  saw  their 
blighted  dreams  finally  wiped  out,  I  soon 
started  south.  Nova  Scotia  Mack  came,  too ; 
it  was  no  business  of  mine  why  he  should 
not.  Ice  caked  our  hands  as  we  poled  up 
Parsnip  River ;  deep  snow  fell  on  the  ninety- 
mile  portage  across  the  Pacific-Arctic  water- 
shed ;  and  we  were  all  but  wrecked  shooting 
the  Nechaco  River  rapids.  But  we  reached 
Quesnelle,  on  Fraser  River,  in  mid-October. 
I  am  glad  I  did  not  winter  in  the  North 
with  Doolittle  and  the  Burtons,  to  see 
enacted  the  wolfish  dramas  which  we  were 
yet  to  read  of. 

Some  experiences  make  men  no  wiser 
and  age  you.  Doolittle  lived,  and  one  of  the 
worst  narratives  was  his,  when  he  reached 
Wrangel  Island  the  next  June.  Of  the  Bur- 
tons or  California  Jim,  I  have  never  heard. 
Major  Moodie  somehow  did  cover  the  500 
remaining  miles  to  Pelly  Banks  that  year, 
running  down  to  the  forks  of  the  Yukon 
with  the  mush  ice  and  reaching  the  coast 
over  Chilkoot ;  but  the  Klondike  he  did 
not  see. 
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ON  AMERICAN  TRACKS 


AT  NO  time  since  the  first  thorough- 
bred was  shipped  over  from  Eng- 
land have  the  prospects  for  a  bril- 
liant turf  season  in  the  United  States  been 
more  encouraging.  Breeding  farms  of  the 
highest  class  have  increased  greatly  in  num- 
bers within  the  last  few  years.  Turfmen  have 
been  even  more  liberal  and  enterprising 
than  ever  before  in  their  expenditure  of  time, 
trouble,  and  money  for  the  best  interests  of 
racing.  Moreover,  the  number  of  courses  is 
growing  larger.  In  New  York  there  is  the 
new  Metropolitan  Track  on  Long  Island, 
and  although  the  horses  will  not  be  seen  at 


Morris  Park  after  the  spring  meeting  of 
190-A,  a  superb  new  arena  for  the  runners 
will  be  opened  later  at  Belmont  Park  upon 
the  breezy  plains  of  Hempstead.  The  lists 
of  entries  to  the  best  known  and  most  pop- 
ular stakes  in  the  East  make  it  evident  that 
splendid  fields  of  well-matched  animals  are 
likely  to  be  seen.  There  has  been  some 
talk  of  a  possible  new  track  in  Pennsylvania. 
Nothing,  however,  is  likely  to  be  accom- 
plished in  setting  up  an  additional  turf 
center  in  that  State  at  an  early  date.  New 
York  will  remain  for  an  indefinite  period 
the  supreme  headquarters  for  brilliant  meet- 


Messrs.  Whitney  and  Duryea's  Irish  Lad,  That  Beat  Mizzen  in  the  Great  Trial  Special. 
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ings  of  the  swiftest  creatures  that  can  be 
found  in  the  New  World. 

Saratoga  will  take  a  higher  and  larger 
place  among  the  famous  racing  arenas  of 
the  globe  than  it  has  ever  occupied  before. 
From  the  outer  limits  of  this  capital  to  the 
Pacific  Coast,  and  from  Canada  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  owners  and  managers 
of  grounds  upon  which  thoroughbreds 
compete  have  shown  themselves  more  open- 
handed  and  bountiful  in  their  offers  of 
prizes  than  in  any  earlier  year;  and  the 
men  who  control  the  stud-farms  and  the 
horses  in  training  are  making  a  cordial 
response  to  this  enlightened  policy.  As 
time  goes  on,  the  breeding  and  racing  in- 
terests east  and  west,  north  and  south,  be- 
come still  more  extensive,  involving  larger 
investments,  requiring  the  services  of  a 
constantly  swelling  army  of  people,  and  in 
every  way  convincing  the  public  that  this 
line  of  sport  is  taking  on  more  majestic 
proportions  and  a  more  extended  area  in 
American  life  than  in  any  former  period. 
The  marvelous  prosperity  of  every  section 
of  the  Union  is  reflected  in  the  dazzling 
success  of  the  turf.  Accessions  to  the  ranks 
of  the  wealthy  Americans  who  find,  not  only 
recreation,  but  absorbing  zeal  in  the  de- 
velopment of  its  choicest  specimens  of  blue- 
blooded  animals  and  in  the  rivalries  of  the 
finest  colts  and  fillies,  are  noted  with  gratifi- 
cation all  over  the  Republic. 

There  is  one  cause  for  regret  which  is 
widely  commented  upon  among  the  devotees 
of  the  turf,  and  that  is  the  absence  abroad 
of  so  many  competent  and  skilful  riders. 
Maher,  Lyne,  Martin,  and  a  considerable 
troop  of  other  jockeys,  who  were  bred  and 
brought  up  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  are 
engaged  in  England.  Turner  and  Ransch 
are  employed  by  Mr.  William  K.  Vander- 
bilt  in  France;  Taral,  Hamilton,  and  scores 
of  other  riders,  who  took  their  first  lessons 
in  the  saddle  in  the  New  World,  are  under 
engagement  to  turfmen  in  Great  Britain  or 
on  the  Continent.  Mr.  James  R.  Keene,  the 
most  influential  of  all  American  turfmen, 
past  or  present,  has  sent  some  of  his  best 
horses  over  sea;  and  Matthew  Allen,  a 
trainer  who  has  no  superior  in  any  nation, 
takes  care  of  the  bearers  of  the  Keene  col- 
ors, while  Lyne,  who  carried  off  so  many 
honors  last  year,  does  the  riding.  Lyne  was 
on  Wyeth  in  the  American  Derby  in  Chicago, 
and  on  Savable  in  the  Futurity.  These  were 
the  richest  stakes  for  three-year-olds  and 


two-year-olds  in  this  part  of  the  world,  and 
Lyne  was  successful  in  both  of  them.  He 
went  abroad  covered  with  laurels  already 
won.  American  turfmen  hope  that  on  Sur- 
biton,  Dazzling,  and  the  other  crack  flyers 
which  will  wear  the  Keene  white  with  blue 
spots  in  England  and  in  France  this  season, 
he  may  be  as  brilliantly  triumphant  as  he 
was  in  the  United  States. 

Redfern,  generally  considered  by  experts 
to  be  the  smartest  and  ablest  jockey  of  his 
weight  among  those  who  remain  hereabouts, 
is  riding  for  Mr.  William  C.  Whitney,  and 
if  he  keeps  up  the  standard  of  merit  which 
he  displayed  last  year  his  employer  will 
have  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied.  Burns, 
an  erratic,  inconsistent  lad,  who  has  ridden 
many  an  excellent  race  and  many  a  wretched 
one,  and  who  is  altogether  too  prone  to  foul- 
ing, also  rides  for  the  Whitney  stables.  He 
needs  to  be  constantly  looked  after  and 
kept  under  the  strictest  discipline.  If  he  is 
allowed  a  free  rein,  he  is  inclined  to  work 
all  sorts  of  mischief.  Notwithstanding  his 
egregious  faults,  he  will  assuredly  carry 
off  his  fair  share  of  distinction,  if  he 
can  be  kept  properly  in  check,  and  his 
habits  are  rigidly  supervised.  Bullman,  an- 
other in-and-out  rider,  whose  methods  on 
horseback  remind  every  careful  observer  of 
the  two  syllables  of  his  name,  is  bestriding 
the  runners  of  the  large  and  important 
Schorr  stable.  Bullman  is  even  more  bull- 
headed  than  Burns.  The  racing  stewards 
may  fairly  expect  some  troublesome  times 
with  these  two  jockeys  long  before  the 
end  of  the  season.  Shaw,  who  rode  for  Mr. 
James  R.  Keene  last  year,  has  gone  back 
to  his  old  employer,  the  professional  plunger 
and  betting  m„an,  George  E.  Smith,  com- 
monly known  on  the  turf  as  ''Pittsburg 
Phil."  It  would  be  a  wise  policy  for  Jockey 
Club  officials  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  upon 
this  jockey,  with  his  present  alliances  and 
associations.  Few  lads  in  1902  were  more 
inconsistent  and  peculiar  in  some  contests 
than  this  boy  Shaw.  It  is  not  in  the  least  sur- 
prising that  Mr.  Keene  did  not  re-engage 
him  for  1903.  Henry  Spencer,  who  was  for- 
merly in  the  Keene  stables,  has  gone  to  foreign 
climes.  At  one  time  Spencer  was  an  excel- 
lent judge  of  pace  and  carried  off  a  large 
number  of  the  celebrated  prizes,  but  he 
seemed  to  be  rapidly  going  down  hill  last 
summer,  so  far  as  his  capacity  as  a  rider 
and  his  self-control  were  concerned;  his 
absence  abroad  will  bring  few  regrets  among 
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the  best  friends  of  racing;  there  are  others 
we  would  miss  as  little. 

There  are  big  flocks  of  little  chipping 
sparrows,  featherweight  urchins,  who  will 
muddle  and  mess  every  task  which  they 
take  up  on  the  turf  this  year.  The  disposi- 
tion of  many  owners  and  trainers  to  em- 
ploy green  novices,  so  diminutive  that  they 
look  like  ping-pong  balls  on  the  back  of  a 
race-horse,  is  sorely  to  be  regretted.  It  is 
a  shame  to  rob  the  cradle  in  order  to  fill  a 
saddle.  So  few  owners  and  trainers  are  free 
from  the  practise  of  betting  on  their  horses 


tesque  and  almost  invisible  monkeys  who 
are  employed  so  frequently  to  ride  in  the 
races.  The  authorities  ought  to  do  every- 
thing they  possibly  can  to  discourage  this 
evil  practise.  It  is  true  that  among  the 
lightweight  riders  there  are  some  of  prom- 
ise. The  majority  of  them,  however,  are 
heedless  and  reckless,  both  headstrong 
and  clumsy  and  they  are  spectacles  for 
the  derision  of  gods  and  men  when  they 
perch  on  the  pigskin,  looking  like  hum- 
ming-birds clinging  to  the  summit  of  a  sky- 
scraper. 


John  A.  Drake's  Savable,  Winner  of  Futurity,  1902. 


that  the  passion  for  putting  up  microscopic, 
incompetent  infants  in  order  to  get  long 
prices  in  the  betting  ring,  has  caused,  and 
is  causing,  almost  incalculable  injury  to  the 
sport.  It  is  a  thousand  pities  that  when  a 
masterly  jockey  becomes  older,  and  takes 
on  weight,  so  that  he  can  no  longer  ride  at 
less  than  115  pounds  or  thereabouts  with- 
out the  most  exhausting  and  enfeebling 
methods  of  reducing,  the  majority  of  turf- 
men in  this  country,  who  might  give  him 
mounts  and  continue  his  usefulness  here, 
cast  him  aside  and  turn  eagerly  to  the  gro- 


in referring  to  the  engagements  of 
jockeys,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
O'Connor  is  in  France  receiving  a  wonder- 
fully extravagant  guarantee  from  a  Gallic 
nobleman.  O'Connor  is  an  "amoosin1  little 
cuss,"  as  Artemus  Ward  said  of  one  of  the 
frisky  and  irrepressible  animals  on  exhibi- 
tion in  'his  immortal  menagerie.  Never  was 
there  a  boy  in  the  Yankee  paddocks,  and  at 
the  scales  of  Yankee  tracks,  whose  head 
swelled  so  rapidly  and  to  so  picturesque  an 
extent  as  O'Connor's.  His  employer,  Mr. 
Featherstone,  and  Mr.  Featherstone'sti*ainer, 
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Mr.  Bauer,  almost  worshiped  the  young  fel- 
low when  he  was  riding  in  his  most  suc- 
cessful form,  and  showered  such  gifts  and 
praises  upon  him  that  O'Connor's  vanity 
rose  to  the  heights  of  a  Santos-Dumont  air- 
ship. France  may  suit  him.  He  is  as  fond  of 
purple  and  fine  linen  as  ever  was  Tod  Sloan 
at  the  height  of  his  glory.  At  Longchamps 
and  other  French  enclosures  for  the  thor- 
oughbreds, no  one  has  any  objection  to  the 
gaudiest  and  most  gorgeous  attire.  O'Con- 
nor can  wear  all  the  tints  of  the  rainbow  if 
he  desires  to  do  so  without  getting  himself 
into  serious  trouble  about  his  clothes.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  Paris  authorities  are  exceed- 
ingly strict  in  their  rules  against  betting  on 
the  part  of  jockeys,  against  disreputable 
associations  on  the  part  of  riders,  against 
too  close  and  intimate  familiarities  with 
bookmakers  and  other  professional  gam- 
blers, and  O'Connor  ought  to  be  wary  of 
offending  the  French  stewards  as  Reiff  and 
Milton  Henry  did.  Moreover,  O'Connor 
smokes  colossal  cigars,  as  did  Tod  Sloan. 
Let  him  take  warning.  Small  riders  and 
prodigious  cigars  do  not  go  well  together. 

It  is  a  sad  tale,  the  narrative  of  the  ex- 
periences of  the  American  riders  who  got 
into  grievous  difficulties  abroad.  First  and 
foremost  was  Sloan,  one  of  the  most  skil- 
ful and  smartest  jockeys  who  ever  sat  in 
a  saddle.  No  doubt,  however,  he  richly 
deserved  the  severe  punishment  which  was 
meted  out  to  him  by  the  stewards  of  the 
English  Jockey  Club.  Then  the  two  Reiff 
brothers  suffered  later:  so  did  Henry;  so 
have  other  Yankee  riders  who  have  crossed 
the  ocean.  Every  lad  who  takes  part  in  the 
races,  either  in  the  Old  World  or  in  the  New, 
should  mind  his  Ps  and  Qs,  should  keep 
regular  hours,  observe  decent  habits,  avoid 
bragging  and  blustering  and  posing  and 
the  society  of  turf  rascals.  It  is  especially 
advisable  for  American  jockeys  to  be  ex- 
tremely circumspect  in  Great  Britain  and 
everywhere  in  Europe.  The  racing  officials 
in  England  and  Europe  are  far  less  indul- 
gent and  lenient  than  those  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  Old  World  policy  is  the 
right  one. 

Few  aged  horses  of  great  merit  and  ex- 
tremely high  class  will  be  seen  this  year. 
The  policy  so  prevalent  in  every  part  of  this 
country  of  racing  two-year-olds  too  fre- 
quently, causes  an  enormous  number  of  pre- 
mature breakdowns  and  deplorable  lists  of 
accidents.    At  the  close  of  the  season  of  1902, 


Advance  Guard,  then  a  five-year-old,  was 
generally  considered  to  be  the  champion 
among  runners  above  three  years  of  age. 
Gold  Heels  had  been  retired.  Advance 
Guard  is  an  iron  horse,  who  has  endured 
an  amazing  amount  of  the  hardest  of  hard 
work,  but  who  was  never  a  truly  great 
racer.  He  is  expected  to  run  again  this  year, 
but  when  Hermis  meets  him  at  weight  for 
age,  the  probabilities  are  that  Advance  Guard 
will  succumb.  Gold  Heels  was  a  splendid 
little  fellow  when  he  won  the  Suburban,  and 
in  fact  whenever  he  ran  last  year.  Unfor- 
tunately he  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  "  get- 
rich-quick  "  syndicate,  and  his  entries  have 
been  refused  on  some  tracks ;  therefore  Gold 
Heels  may  not  be  seen  hereabouts  this  sea- 
son. Major  Daingerfield,  winner  of  the 
Realization  and  other  memorable  triumphs, 
was  looked  upon  by  turf  experts  as  the  best 
of  the  three-year-olds  of  1902  until  he  was 
injured  in  a  race  and  Hermis  came  to  the 
front.  The  western  colt  McChesney  did  so 
well  in  the  late  autumn  months  that  his  ad- 
mirers proclaimed  him  a  better  racer  than 
Hermis.  The  two  may  possibly  not  meet 
this  year,  because  McChesney  has  few  if  any 
eastern  engagements;  but  if  it  were  possible 
to  bring  together  Major  Daingerfield,  Hermis, 
and  McChesney,  all  four-year-olds,  in  a  well 
arranged  special  contest,  the  interest  would 
rise  to  fever  pitch. 

There  was  a  host  of  swift  two-year-olds 
running  both  in  the  East  and  in  the  West 
in  1902,  but  no  one  of  them  was  of  the  sur- 
passing quality  of  a  Domino,  a  Hamburg, 
or  a  Commando.  It  is  generally  believed 
among  turfmen  of  sound  judgment  that 
Savable,  winner  of  the  Futurity,  was  not 
the  best  of  the  youngsters,  and  that  his 
triumph  in  that  race  was  due  largely  to 
Lyne's  superb  riding,  and  to  the  best  of  good 
luck  from  start  to  finish.  In  fact,  John 
A.  Drake's  good  fortune  last  summer  was 
almost  incredible.  He  won  the  American 
Derby  with  Wyeth,  and  the  Futurity  with 
Savable,  the  richest  prizes  of  the  year.  He 
was  fortunate  in  such  a  rider  as  Lyne,  and 
so  accomplished  a  trainer  as  Wishard.  He 
has  n't  Lyne  to  ride  for  him  in  1903.  He 
retains  Wishard  as  trainer ;  but  not  many 
horsemen  are  inclined  to  think  that  Savable 
will  take  first  place  among  the  three-year- 
olds.  He  is  entered  in  the  American  Derby, 
and  he  is  likely  to  meet  a  strong  field  there, 
and  at  one  time  or  another  in  the  East  he 
may  go  down  before   Irish   Lad  or   Gray 
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Friar,  or  some  other  colt  in  the  stable  of  an 
eastern  owner. 

It  is  a  difficult  task  to  pick  out  the  prob- 
able champions  among  the  aged  horses, 
among  the  four-year-olds,  and  among  the 
three-year-olds.  Several  of  the  youngsters 
that  appeared  in  public  for  the  first  time 
last  season  were  too  near  together  to  make 
it  apparent  which  one  was  really  the  best. 
As  to  the  two-year-old  problem  of  1903,  that 
will  probably  not  be  settled  until  the  Futurity 
is  decided  in  August,  or  even  untU  a  later 
date.    It  is   widely  expected   that   the  colts 


Americans,  one  of  the  most  interesting  fea- 
tures will  be  the  development  of  the  battle 
royal  between  the  stables  of  the  great  rivals, 
W.  C.  Whitney  and  James  R.  Keene.  It  is  to 
be  a  battle  of  money  and  brains,  for  each 
man  has  acquired  the  best  possible  ma- 
terial in  the  way  of  horseflesh,  and  en- 
listed the  services  of  the  cleverest  trainer 
available.  John  Huggins  has  been  long 
established  at  Heath  House,  Newmarket, 
and  from  that  famous  establishment  sent 
out  Volodyovski  to  win  the  Derby,  and 
Water    Shed    and    Ballantrae    to    capture 


August  Belmont's  Lord  of  the  Vale,  That  Ran  Second  to  Savable  in  the  Futurity. 


and  the  fillies  that  were  foaled  in  1901  will 
afford  a  wonderful  variety  and  attractive- 
ness in  the  racing  battles  of  the  entire  sea- 
son, but  nothing  can  now  be  said  with  con- 
fidence as  to  the  prospects  of  these  novices. 
Arthur  F.  Bowers. 

ON  ENGLISH  TRACKS 

f~\F  COURSE  at  this  early  date  it  is  im- 

^'  possible  to  speak  very  definitely  of  the 
coming  racing  season  in  England,  even 
though  when  this  appears  in  print  it  will  not 
be  more  than  about  three  weeks'  distant.    To 


that  great  "back  end"  handicap,  the  Cam- 
bridgeshire, in  two  successive  years,  in  the 
"  Eton  blue  and  brown  cap  "  of  Mr.  Whitney. 
Mr.  Keene  is  for  the  first  time  preparing  an 
establishment  commensurate  with  his  lofty 
turf  aspirations.  Of  course  Mr.  Keene  is 
no  novice  at  the  English  game  of  racing, 
and,  indeed,  Foxhall  and  Parole  had  made 
his  name  a  household  word  there  nearly 
twenty  years  before  Mr.  Whitney  sought 
to  achieve  turf  honors;  but  heretofore 
he  has  not  cared  to  have  a  large  private 
stable  of  his  own.  For  the  most  part 
his  horses  have  been  trained  by  English- 
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men.  "  Sam "  Darling  saddled  Cap  and 
Bells  II.  for  her  Oaks'  victory,  in  1901,  the 
season  of  Volodyovski's  Derby  triumph. 
Then  Darling,  who,  by  the  way,  handled 
last  year's  Derby  winner,  Arc!  Patrick,  for 
John  Gubbins,  turned  over  the  Keene  horses 
to  another  English  trainer,  Felix  Leach, 
who  presided  over  the  destinies  of  the 
"white,  blue  spots"  all  last  season. 

Now  Mr.  Keene  has  put  at  the  head  of 
his  establishment  one  of  the  best  and  most 
favorably  known  of  the  older  school  of 
American  trainers,  M.  M.  Allen,  more  com- 
monly known  as  "Matt"  Allen.    And  it  is 


he  got  to  England  last  autumn,  that  he 
could  not  imagine  why  any  man  should 
want  anything  better  and  finer:  but  Prim- 
rose Cottage,  which  is  on  the  High  Street  of 
Newmarket,  has  been  taken,  and  at  the 
time  of  writing  is  in  process  of  being  com- 
pletely renovated  and  redecorated.  It  is 
good  betting  that  when  ready  for  occupancy 
the  premises  will  not  be  much  outshone  by 
any  of  the  palatial  training  quarters  with 
which  Newmarket  abounds. 

So  far  as  can  be  seen  at  the  present  time 
'•first  blood,"  so  far  as  big  honors  are  con- 
cerned, seems  likely  to  fall  to  Mr.  Keene. 


August  Belmont's  Mizzen,  Winner  of  the  Juvenile  Stakes  and  the  National  Stallion  Race. 


no  "hole  and  corner"  entourage  over  which 
Allen  wiU  preside.  Primrose  Cottage — the 
word  "cottage"  in  connection  with  New- 
market can  be  taken  in  the  same  sense  in 
Avhich  it  has  to  be  construed  at  Newport, 
R.  I. — has  been  leased  by  Mr.  Keene  for  a 
term  of  years.  Primrose  Cottage,  as  the 
name  implies,  was  the  headquarters  of  Lord 
Rosebery,  when  that  clever  but  volatile 
peer  was  in  process  of  fulfilling  his  great 
<lual  ambition — to  win  the  Derby  and  be- 
come Prime  Minister  of  England.  Of  Mr. 
Keene's  former  quarters,  a  mile  or  two  out 
of  the  town  proper,  Allen  remarked,  since 


As  noted,  he  has  already  won  the  great 
three-year-old  filly  classic,  the  Oaks,  with 
Cap  and  Bells  II.,  and  he  appears  to  have  a 
grand  chance  to  repeat  this  victory  with 
Dazzling  or  Duster.  The  English  two-year- 
olds  of  1902  were  certainly  not  a  very  high- 
class  lot,  and  the  fillies  especially  left  the 
impression  of  being  decidedly  lacking.  The 
best  I  had  the  chance  to  see  was  Caravel,  a 
daughter  of  Pioneer  and  Kendal  Belle,  but 
the  one  day  I  happened  to  be  present  when 
she  raced,  at  Aintree,  in  the  Downe  Nursery, 
in  the  early  part  of  November,  she  was  very 
badly  beaten.  This  was  beyond  doubt  partly 
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due  to  an  excruciatingly  bad  ride  on  the 
part  of  Mornington  Cannon,  who  though  at 
times  capable  of  superlative  work  in  the 
saddle  and  finishes  of  phenomenal  strength, 
at  others  is  as  much  use  to  a  horse  as  the 
proverbial  sack  of  potatoes  would  be. 

At  second  hand  I  understand  that  Quint- 
essence, a  daughter  of  St.  Frusquin  and 
Margarine,  was  really  the  best  filly  of 
the  year,  and  she  won  all  three  of  the 
races  in  which  she  took  part.  That  she 
was  retired  after  winning  the  Molecomb 
Stakes  at  Goodwood,  on  August  1,  does 
not,  however,  seem  to  speak  much  in  her 
favor.  Before  that  she  had  annexed  the 
Biennial  Stakes  at  Ascot,  winning  hand- 
somely from  a  big  field,  and  at  Newmarket, 
in  July,  she  took  the  very  useful  Sermon 
into  camp.  Still,  if  Quintessence  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  best  of  the  English  division,  it 
looks  very  much  as  if  Dazzling,  at  least — 
not  to  mention  Duster — holds  her  safe, 
granting  that  everything  goes  on  well  mean- 
while. 

So  far  as  I  know,  neither  of  the  gentle- 
men who  are  engaging  in  this  active  rivalry 
will  be  likely  to  be  formidable  in  the  Derby. 
Harry  Payne  Whitney,  who,  as  I  under- 
stand, is  still  partner  with  Herman  B. 
Duryea  in  the  colt  Acefull,  will  presumably 
be  represented,  but  though  at  one  time  there 
was  a  tendency  to  find  money  for  Acefull  at 
20  to  1,  he  has  excited  no  marked  demon- 
stration in  the  Derby  market  up  to  the  time  of 
writing.  And,  indeed,  glad  as  I  should  be  to 
see  two  good  sportsmen  of  the  younger 
generation  pull  off  such  a  triumph  as  the 
winning  of  the  Blue  Ribbon,  I  cannot  re- 
gard Acefull's  chances  as  bright.  The  colt 
has  speed,  and  his  two-year-old  record  con- 
vinces one  that  he  has  a  certain  claim  to 
class,  but  that  he  will  either  fancy  the  one 
and  a  half  miles  of  the  Derby  or  the  arduous 
Epsom  course  seems  a  little  difficult  to  sup- 
pose. A  horse  has  to  be  very  perfectly 
balanced  and  endowed  with  thoroughly 
sound  legs  to  be  at  home  around  that  noted 
Tattenham  Corner.  Acefull,  from  what  I 
have  seen  and  heard  of  him,  has  always  ap- 
peared a  horse  who  would  "give  his  run- 
ning" generously  enough  for  his  own  dis- 
tance, but  once  "  through,"  he  was  through 
altogether.  In  addition,  his  forelegs  are  not 
of  the  stoutest,  and  the  descent  of  the  hill, 
and  indeed  the  constantly  varying  gradients 
at  the  different  parts  of  the  course,  will 
surely  prove  infinitely  trying  to  him  even  if 


he  stands  the  searching  preparation  that, 
nobody  knows  better  than  Huggins,  is  an 
absolute  essential. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Derby  looks  to  be 
a  most  open  event.  Presumably,  one  must 
confess  that  Rock  Sand  is  entitled  to  the 
favoritism  he  enjoys  at  the  present  time; 
it  is  only  on  the  ground  of  his  appearing 
last  fall  to  have  so  fully  matured  that 
further  development  could  scarcely  be  ex- 
pected that  one  can  oppose  him.  Still,  so 
far,  I  am  pinning  my  faith  to  King  Ed- 
ward's chestnut  son  of  Persimmon  and 
Meadow  Chat,  Mead,  but  solely  on  the 
ground  that  this  was  a  great  growthy 
youngster,  that  could  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected to  improve  markedly  with  time. 
Thoug'h  Rock  Sand  beat  him  in  handsome 
fashion  in  the  Dewhurst  Plate,  at  seven  fur- 
longs, Mead  was  "running  on"  stoutly  at 
the  end  and  defeated  Greatorex,  who  was  a 
logical  favorite  on  all  previous  form,  for  the 
place.  Personally,  I  shall  be  very  much  sur- 
prised if,  barring  accidents,  Mead  does  not 
carry  the  royal  livery  very  prominently  in 
the  big  event.  One  notes,  too,  that  at  this 
early  date  1,000  to  90  has  been  accepted 
about  Mead,  which  is  a  healthy  sign,  though 
perhaps  partially  inspired  by  the  belief  the 
public  entertains  in  the  luck  of  the  King 
and  the  hope  that  he  may  repeat  his 
previous  Derby  victory  following  the  mar- 
velous escapes  from  peril  he  had  in  the  year 
of  his  coronation.  Of  course,  so  far  as  the 
Derby  and  the  other  three-year-old  classics 
are  concerned,  it  looks  as  if  this  will  be  an 
ideal  year  for  some  one  to  pop  out  a  good 
unknown,  a  dark  colt  like  Common,  who  was 
sent  to  the  post  as  a  two-year-old;  and  there 
is  little  doubt  that  anything  like  a  really  good 
horse  would  just  about  sweep  the  deck.  As 
yet,  however,  there  are  not  even  rumors  that 
such  is  in  any  one's  stable. 

In  spite  of  the  prominence  that  the  Keene- 
Whitney  rivalry  will  give  to  American  horses 
this  year,  the  American  element  in  English 
racing  seems  to  be  gradually  disappearing. 
It  is  not  to  be  said  that  the  English  are 
showing  any  particular  sorrow  thereat,  nor 
is  it  to  be  wondered  that  they  do  not. 
Owners  of  the  type  referred  to  and  high- 
class  trainers  such  as  Huggins  and  Allen  are 
always  welcome  there;  so  are  jockeys  who 
have  ability  and  are  content  to  submit  to 
such  social  amenities  as  are  expected  of  the 
knights  of  the  pigskin  in  England.  One 
never  hears   anything   unkind   said  about 
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"  Danny  "  Maher,  and  one  never  has  since  he 
began  his  English  career,  because  he  has 
invariably  conducted  himself  quietly,  de- 
cently, and  in  order.  There  was  a  time  when 
"Sheets"  (J.  H.)  Martin  was  a  boon  com- 
panion of  the  too  convivial  Tod  Sloan,  and 
if  Martin  had  kept  up  this  sort  of  thing,  the 
chances  are  that  he  would  have  been  laid  by 
the  heels  long  ago.  When  he  settled  down 
to  business  and  realized  that  a  jockey's  busi- 
ness on  earth  is  to  pilot  thoroughbreds  to 
victory  and  not  to  pose  in  rowdy  circles 
as  a  full-fledged,  devil-may-care  man-about  - 


sideration,  but  it  was  too  much  to  expect 
Englishmen  to  welcome  on  their  turf  men 
whom  their  countrymen  were  only  too 
glad  to  get  rid  of.  And  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  American  turfmen  who 
have  invaded  Great  Britain  and  the  Con- 
tinent since  Sloan  started  the  furore  have 
been  of  the  baser  sort.  At  best  the  bulk 
of  them  were  here,  not  to  enjoy  the  sport, 
but  to  see  what  was  to  be  made  out 
of  it.  To  make  a  living  out  of  the  turf  is 
never  the  easiest  thing,  and  there  is  little 
difference  in  this  respect  between  the  con- 


Acefull,  Entered  for  the  English  Derby. 


town,  not  only  did  his  riding  improve  in  the 
most  startling  degree,  but  racing  men  real- 
ized that  he  was  trying  to  do  the  right  thing 
and  gave  him  proportionate  credit.  Hence, 
though  Martin  never  had  any  great  share  of 
prestige  in  his  own  land,  he  is  very  well 
thought  of  abroad,  and  is  only  second  to 
Maher  in  popularity. 

All  this  better  element  is  welcome  and, 
unquestionably,  always  will  be.  There  will 
never  be  anything  invidious  or  partial  in 
the  treatment  of  men  who  show  by  their 
own  actions  that  they  are  entitled  to  con- 


ditions here  and  in  England.  Many  of  the 
Americans  who  went  over  were  not  of  the 
sort  to  particularly  care  how  they  made 
money  so  long  as  it  was  made,  and  they 
managed  to  besmirch  the  reputations  of 
many  of  the  others  who  had  gone  across 
with  the  idea  of  making  an  honest  living. 
Under  the  new  circumstances,  with  most  of 
the  American  racing  men  feeling  themselves 
strangers  in  a  strange  land,  it  was  easy 
enough  to  strike  up  acquaintances  that 
could  never  have  existed  in  America  itself. 
Jockeys,  trainers,  and  even  owners  encount- 
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ered  this  snag',  and  often  in  the  craving  for 
the  home  environment  got  to  be  hand  in 
glove  with  men  who  were  no  better  than 
the  riff-raff  of  American  race-tracks,  and 
would  rather  have  faced  His  Satanic  Ma- 
jesty himself  than  either  of  the  Pinkertons. 
Among  themselves  even  the  better  class  of 
the  invaders — men  who  would  have  been 
accepted  readily  if  they  had  understood  the 
right  way  to  comport  themselves  and  had 
stuck  to  it — made  a  fatal  error.  Many  of 
them  seemed  to  have  become  imbued  with 
the  idea  that  the  best  way  to  "boom  their 
own  stock"  was  to  vilify  their  countrymen 
and  neighbors.  This  they  proceeded  to  do 
with  an  industry  worthy  of  a  better  cause. 

Some  so-called  American  turfmen  there 
were  that  secured  a  kind  of  foothold  in 
English  racing  circles  who  would  have  been 
lucky  if,  in  their  native  land,  they  had  man- 
aged to  evade  detectives  at  the  gate  long 
enough  to  gain  admittance  to  any  race- 
track. Some  of  these  went  from  bad  to 
worse,  until  from  their  ranks  were  doubt- 
less drawn  the  worthy  trio  who,  the  other 
day,  hocussed  a  man  in  France  in  order  to 


extract  from  him  a  check  for  £200,  which 
check,  thank  goodness,  was  stopped  at  the 
bank  before  it  could  be  passed. 

Now  it  looks  as  if  we  may  safely  felicitate 
ourselves  that  these  bad  days  are  over,  and 
that,  at  any  rate  in  this  one  branch  of  in- 
ternational sport,  a  pretty  complete  under- 
standing of  the  situation  has  been  arrived 
at.  The  really  reputable  classes  of  American 
racing  men,  no  matter  in  what  capacity 
they  may  be  called  upon  to  act,  can  be  as 
sure  of  fair  treatment  as  they  would  be 
anywhere  in  their  own  country.  Even  in 
the  matter  of  handicapping,  about  which 
periodically  considerable  outcry  has  been 
made,  one  must  remember  that  an  official 
handicapper,  if  he  is  not  to  be  caught  trip- 
ping sooner  or  later,  has,  in  the  case  of 
American  horses,  to  handicap  on  their  best 
form — the  only  trustworthy  method  to  pur- 
sue— and  often  this  may  appear  to  make 
him  unduly  severe.  A  handicapper  will 
take  great  risks  of  being  thought  unjust 
rather  than  run  the  chance  of  having  one 
slip  in  on  him  unawares ;  and  he  cannot  be 
blamed.  Francis  Trevelyan. 


Advance  Guard,  the  Iron  Horse. 


A  Wayside  Supply  Station. 


THE   REDISCOVERY   OF  AMERICA  BY   THE 

AUTOMOBILE 

By  R.   G.   BETTS 


THINK  how  much   more  thoroughly 
Columbus    could    have     discovered 
America  had  the  good  Queen  been 
able  to  pawn  an  extra  jewel  to  place  an 
automobile   or,    to   use  the   newer  term,  a 
motor-car  at  his  command! 

Thoughts  of  such  trifles  as  warlike  sav- 
ages or  trackless  forests  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  distort  the  vision,  or  destroy  the 
picture.  The  "leader  of  thought"  carries 
you  to  the  horseless  age  and  the  noiseless 
city.  That's  a  long  way  forward.  Columbus 
is  merely  a  long  way  in  the  other  direction, 
and  the  point  is  right  here:  the  motor-car 
provides  the  means  and  is  enabling  Amer- 
icans to  really  discover  their  own  country 
— and  some  other  countries — as  they  never 


have  discovered,  and  never  could  discover 
them  before.  Run  your  finger  over  the  list 
— it  's  a  short  one — human  feet,  the  horse, 
the  railway,  the  trolley,  the  bicycle.  There 
you  have  the  only  means  of  terrestial  loco- 
motion available  to  man  until  the  advent  of 
the  motor-car. 

To  discover  country  it  is  necessary  to 
get  about — to  move  not  within  a  circle  or  a 
square.  Lands  of  promise  rarely  are  within 
circumscribed  fines. 

Going  afoot  has  obvious  disadvantages. 
What  then  ?  The  horse  ?  Noble  brute  and 
faithful,  but  long  distances  or  sustained 
speeds  are  not  for  him.  His  limitations  and 
man's  humanitarian  instincts  keep  the  horse 
within  the  confines  of  the  square  and  the 


Social  Amenities  on  the  Road 
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circle.  He  may  carry  one  or  draw  two  or 
three  or  four  to  the  city  limit  or  the  country- 
line  and  back  again,  but  rare  it  is  that  the 
horse  goes  farther. 

The  railroad  ?  What  discoveries  can  be 
made  from  a  car- window  ?  The  most  glorious 
landscape  or  waterscape  can  last  but  a 
moment.  Kailroads  seek  straight  lines,  tun- 
nels, and  the  levelest  grades.  They  are  laid 
with  a  view  of  saving  time  and  making 
money.  The  picturesque  or  grandeur  of 
country  is  usually  merely  an  incidental  or 
afterthought. 

The  trolley  ?  More  elastic  as  to  starts  and 
stoppages,  but  it  is  otherwise  in  substanti- 
ally the  same  category  as  the  railroad. 

The  bicycle  ?  Slow,  and  if  the  day  be 
warm,  the  hills  steep  or  numerous,  and  the 
wind  adverse,  too  full  of  toil  and  discom- 
fort. If  weather  and  road  conditions  be 
ideal,  the  bicycle  is  one  of  the  ideal  vehicles 
of  discovery;  that  is,  apart  from  its  oneness 
and,  of  course,  the  physical  limitations  of 
the  individual  rider. 

If,  then,  one  would  discover  his  country, 
where  shall  he  seek  for  the  means  ?  The 
means  is  here  in  the  motor-car,  and,  in  ratio 


varying  with  the  view-point,  the  motor 
bicycle.  The  manufacturer  has  grasped  the 
need,  and  the  touring  car — happy  designa- 
tion— is  the  result.  It  conveys  a  suggestion 
of  the  discoveries  made  possible  by  the  use 
<  >f  the  rich,  roomy,  upholstered,  companion- 
able  vehicle  to  which  it  is  applied.  And  the 
car  merits  warm  welcome  because  it  will 
carry  increased  and  increasing  appreciation 
of  the  joys  of  living,  of  the  beauties  of 
nature,  the  hallowings  of  history — the  life, 
beauty,  and  history  that  make  for  that  love 
of  country  which  Ave  term  patriotism. 

It  is  rare  that  beauty  of  scene  or  field  of 
history  is  found  within  the  limits  of  a  city. 
It  is  out  and  beyond  where  discoveries  lie — 
out  where  fields  are  green,  where  tall  trees 
nod,  where  brooks  babble,  where  nature 
uplifts  itself  in  shapes  fantastic  and  pic- 
turesque, affording  views  that  mellow  the 
mood  and  ennoble  the  man. 

Of  Manhattan's  horsemen  how  many  get 
beyond  the  little  creek  that  islandizes  the 
great  city J?  How  many  of  them,  or  of  the 
millions  who  use  railways  and  trolleys,  know 
the  charm  of  country  that  is  spread  on 
either  side  of  the  road — a  good,  hard  road, 
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too — to  say,  Tairytown  ?  And  Tarrytown 
is  not  twenty-five  miles  away,  and  the  route 
fairly  saturated  with  history!  How  many 
have  crossed  the  river  and  "explored"' 
Jersey?  How  many,  who  are  not  residents, 
know  what  almost  untamed  eye-delights 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Oranges  or  the 
Ramapo  Valley  ?  How  many  have  mounted 
Eagle  Rock   and   drank  deep   that   grand 


sweep  of  country  obtainable  from  its  sum- 
mit—  a  sweep  such  as  Americans  have 
crossed  ocean  to  view  and  returned  filled 
with  enrapt  memories.  Think,  if  you  will, 
of  the  discoveries  made  by  those  men  of 
wealth,  who  were  wont  to  reach  their  sum- 
mer homes  by  crowded  railway  coach  and 
now  employ  their  motor-cars  for  the  journey! 
The  bicycle,  the  pioneering  of  which  has 


An  Up-to-Date  Elopement. 
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done  so  much  to  make  easier  and  pleasanter 
the  going  of  the  motor-car,  enabled  thou- 
sands of  city-dwellers  to  discover  such 
easily  possible  and  yet  such  impossible 
allurements  as  these.  They  are  within  a 
short  day's  ride.  But  the  horseman  knows 
them  not,  and  the  passenger  by  railroad  or 
trolley  can  have  at  best  but  a  fleeting  glimpse 
and  confused  blur  of  them:  if,  indeed,  rail- 
road or  trolley  does  not,  dodging  hill,  dart 
into  hollows  and  shut  them  out  completely. 
What  do  the    Bostonians  know  of  Ply- 


quick  survey  of  the  scenes  or  places  in  his 
country  which  fire  his  desire,  it  is  reason- 
ably safe  to  say  that  Niagara  Falls,  Yellow- 
stone Park,  New  York  city,  and  Washing- 
ton comprise  the  list.  He  is  too  full  of 
London,  Paris,  Brussels,  Waterloo,  the 
Rhine,  the  Blue  Danube,  the  canons  of 
Switzerland,  the  Cathedral  of  Thingumbob, 
or  the  Castle  of  What's-his-name,  to  seriously 
consider  what  America  holds  for  him.  And 
how  does  he  reach  these  scenes  of  his  in- 
terest ?  Usually  in  a  stuffy  railway  coach  in 


Georgre  Gould  in  His  Touring:  Car. 
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mouth  Rock  or  the  Berkshire  Hills  or  Mount 
Washington,  or  the  Philadelphian  of  Valley 
Forge  or  Gettysburg  ?  What  does  the  Den- 
verite  know  of  the  grandeur  of  the  Rockies 
or  the  Pittsburger  of  the  wilds  of  the 
Alleghanies?  Little  more  than  what  they 
have  read  in  books  or  seen  in  pictures. 
They  know  about  as  much  as  the  man  two 
thousands  of  miles  away.  The  exception 
will  but  prove  the  rule. 

The  average  American  is  more  intent  on 
touring  abroad  than  at  home.     Taking1   a 


conjunction  with  a  creeping  horse-drawn 
rig.  Guidebook  in  hand  or  listening  to  the 
droning  description  of  a  human  guide,  he 
gapes  more  or  less  awed  at  this  objective  or 
that,  and  then  hurries  to  his  rig  and  hurries 
the  rig  that  he  may  '■  catch"  the  railroad 
train.  Generally  he  is  out  to  see  a  particular 
object,  and  having  seen  it  the  beauties  of 
land  and  water  and  the  charm  of  outdoor 
life  are  but  cursory  incidentals. 

There  is  this  to  be  said  of  the  owner  of  a 
motor-car:    Though    desire    to  behold    the 
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scenes  of  promise  across  the  sea  may  burn 
more  fiercely  within  him  than  the  wish  to 
see  that  which  is  at  his  door,  the  very  nature 
of  his  conveyance  will,  whether  or  no, 
compel  him  to  discover  the  country  round- 
about. To  possess  a  car  is  to  become  pos- 
sessed of  desire  to  go  far  afield.  The  limits 
of  the  city  become  narrow,  contracted, 
cramped,  cagelike.  The  desire,  so  to  speak, 
to  spread  its  wings  is  in  the  nature  of  the 
motor-car,  if  things  inanimate  may  be  said 
to  be  moved  by  desire. 


breathing  the  thickened  air  of  a  public 
conveyance,  but  with  the  champagne  of  the 
out-of-doors  dilating  his  nostrils  and  dilut- 
ing his  lungs,  and  whether  he  will,  he  cannot 
but  discover  more  charm  of  country,  more 
picturesqueness  of  scene,  than  he  ever  before 
thought  existed  so  close  to  home.  Who  that 
ever  made  the  trip  by  road  from  New  York 
to  Philadelphia,  for  instance,  fancied  that  a 
journey  so  prosaic  and  uninteresting  by  rail 
was  so  rich  in  nature's  paintings?  Each 
mile  of  the  ninety-odd  is  like  the  page  of  a 


J.  Dunbar  Wright  En  Route  to  Vienna. 


The  Tarrytowns  and  Valley  Forges  and 
Eagle  Rocks  become  little  more  than  a 
swoop,  New  York  to  Philadelphia  a  ramble, 
Boston  to  New  York  a  mere  jaunt.  The 
motor-car  is  such  an  abridger  of  distance 
that  ideas  of  the  constitutes  of  a  tour  must 
be  revised.  But  whether  from  New  York 
to  Tarrytown,  Philadelphia  to  Valley  Forge, 
or  Boston  to  the  Berkshires,  the  man  in  the 
motor-car  must  make  the  journey  by  the 
public  road — away  from  the  line  of  the 
railroad  and  trolley.    He  must  make  it,  not 


new  book,  which  if  not  awe-inspiring  is 
not  lacking  rich  coloring.  It  is  discoveries 
such  as  these  that  will  carve  for  the  motor- 
car a  niche  peculiarly  its  own. 

They  are  not  car-window  discoveries  of 
the  now  -  you  -  see  -  it  -  now  -  you  -  don't  order. 
They  are  begun  without  regard  to  time- 
tables and  conducted  with  less.  They  are 
accomplished  not  at  the  expense  of  tender- 
backed,  heavy-footed  horse,  nor  of  one's 
own  perspiration  and  physical  effort  in 
pushing  pedals.    Questions  of  schedules  or 


W.  K.  Vanderbilt,  Whose  Speeding  Exploits  Are  Far  Famed. 
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matters  humanitarian  or  of  personal  energy 
are  not  essentials.  Time  is  not  a  factor,  nor 
the  horse's  condition  nor  the  direction  of 
the  wind  nor  the  length  of  the  hills.  The 
motor-car  puts  them  all  to  rout.  It  goes  as 
fast  or  as  slow,  and  stops  not  at  stated  sta- 
tions, but  when  and  where  and  as  long  as 
its  master  wills,  to  permit  a  view  of  a 
particularly   glorious   landscape,   a   quaint 


town,  or  for  whatever  purpose,  so  long  as 
he  wills.  Hills  and  winds  are  of  small  im- 
port. It  is  not  of  flesh  and  blood,  bone  or 
muscle,  and  it  tires  not;  a  fast  pace  or  a 
slow  pace  are  as  one.  What  is  comparable 
with  it? 

What  affords  such  a  sense  of  personal 
freedom  or  the  exhilaration  of  birdlike 
flight  ?    What  that  brings  so  close  the  green 


G,  Herbert  Walker,  an  Enthusiast  of  St.  Louis. 
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Albert  Bostwick  Making  the  American  Twelve-Mile  Record. 


or  red  and  gold  of  the  woodland,  the  scent 
of  the  field,  the  music  of  the  brook  or  the 
roar  of  the  ocean? 

With  a  motor-car  man  is  indeed  his  own 
master,  and  aU  that  Nature  holds  is  his. 

But  so  great  is  its  abridgement  of  dis- 
tance, that  what  bicyclists — to  measure  from 
the  best  previous  standard — considered  a 
tour  is  with  the  motor-car  a  mere  ramble. 


In  consequence  little  reckoning  has  been 
kept  of  such  jaunts,  despite  the  discoveries 
that  went  with  them.  Trips  of  two,  three, 
or  four  hundred  miles  have  been  too  com- 
mon to  excite  comment,  as,  for  instance,  the 
New  York-Boston  run. 

The  man  who  plans  a  voyage  of  discovery 
naturally  has  regard  for  road  conditions. 
The  better  the  road  the  more  pleasurable 


Robert  Terrant,  Jr.,  Secretary  Chicago  Automobile  Club. 
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John  Jacob  Astor,  Whose  Carriage  House  Contains  a  Large  Variety  of  Motor-Cars. 


the  discoveries,  and  for  this  reason  the  most 
ambitious  discoverer,  while  an  American, 
went  abroad  to  discover  Europe.  He  is  Mr. 
Charles  J.  Glidden,  of  Boston,  who,  during 
the  past  year,  drove  a  motor-car  5,125  miles 


over  the  continental  roads  in  thirty-eight 
days — more  than  130  miles  per  day,  an  ac- 
complishment that  demonstrates  effectively 
the  prowess  of  the  self-propelled  car  as  an 
aid  to  discovery,  for  Mr.  Glidden  was  bent 
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Harry  Payne  Whitney,  Who  Has  Recently  Purchased  Perhaps  the  Fastest  Touring  Car  That  Has  Yet  Been  Built. 
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not  on  speed  but  on  sight-seeing,  and  was 
accompanied  for  much  of  the  distance  by 
Mrs.  Glidden — another  happy  attribute  of 
the  motor-car.  That  speed  is  not  the  aim 
and  end-all,  we  have  the  word  of  another 
American,  Mr.  H.  D.  Corey,  also  of  Boston, 
who,  with  Mrs.  Corey  and  two  others,  sam- 
pled 1,800  miles  of  the  superb  white  roads 
of  France. 

"After  two  or  three  days  of  going  as  fast 
as  we  pleased,  we  tired  of  it,"  he  says. 

Here  at  home  a  most,  if  not  the  most,  per- 


of  Mount  Washington — the  ascent  being 
made  in  fifty  minutes — a  team  of  horses 
requires  at  least  three  and  one  half  hours — 
and  returned  to  Ivoryton,  a  distance  of  700 
miles,  in  eight  days. 

In  making  America  more  discoverable, 
the  motor-car  is  destined  to  complete,  cer- 
tainly to  further  the  work  inaugurated  by 
the  bicycle — that  of  bettering  the  common 
roads.  While  few  roads  are  so  vile  as  to 
prevent  the  progress  of  the  powerful  car, 
the  discoverer  of  to-day  values  his  personal 


Alexander  Winton's  Car  "  Bullet,"  in  Which  He  Made  a  Mile  Record  of  1.02%. 


sistent  discoverer  is  Mr.  A.  J.  Eddy,  of  Chi- 
cago. He  has  toured  in  all  directions,  this 
year,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Eddy,  penetrat- 
ing far  into  the  wilds  of  little-discovered 
French  Canada.  One  other  average  tour 
will  suffice  to  show  how  free,  and  how  far, 
and  how  fast  within  discovering  limits  the 
motor-car  may  be  made  to  serve  for  a 
week's  outing.  Mr.  D.  W.  Comstock,  of 
Ivoryton,  Conn.,  left  that  place,  visited 
Portland,  Maine,  toured  the  White  Moun- 
tains region,  including,  of  course,  an  ascent 


comfort,  and  perforce  is  prone  to  select  for 
discovery  those  routes  that  afford  at  least 
fair  going,  and  when  the  full  meaning  of 
road  reform  dawns  on  the  American  pop- 
ulace, it  will  be  no  longer  necessary  to  go 
abroad  to  find  500  miles  of  continuous  good 
road.  Then  it  is  that  less  will  be  heard  of 
the  Rhine  and  its  castles  and  more  of  the 
Hudson  and  its  highlands,  less  of  Waterloo 
and  more  of  Valley  Forge  and  Gettysburg : 
less  of  Swiss  canons,  more  of  Luray  caves. 
If  there  are  no  castles  to  rebrick  and  restore, 
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there  are  other  things  to  remark  or  mark 
out.  Our  people  will,  discover  them  when 
they  are  made  discoverable,  not  by  the 
tortuous  or  toiling  journey,  but  by  the  easy 
going  that  is  the  anticipation,  or,  at  any 
rate,  the  desire  of  the  average  man.  In 
making  for  this  end,  the  motor-car  will  play 
a  leading  and  useful  part. 

That  it  will  leave  its  imprint  also  on  the 
country  hostelry  seems  sure — not  on  the 
roadhouse  on  the  city's  outskirts,  but  far 
beyond. 

It  was  the  keeper  of  a  roadhouse  in  out- 
lying New  York,  who.  made  rich  by  cyclists, 
had  seen  his  riches  take  wings,  who  con- 
fessed that  his  visions  of  new  wealth,  born 
of  automobiles,  had  been  dispelled.  The  men 
in  motor-cars  did  not  stop.  Their  limit  is  not 
the  city's  line.  The  open  country  is  theirs — 
the  wayside   inn   far,  far   from   the   city's 


streets  and  smoke  and  Sunday  crowds.  They 
may — they  should  restore  or  build  anew 
those  delightful  inns  of  coaching  days — inns 
of  picturesque  gables  in  picturesque  settings 
of  trees  or  hillsides.  But  for  the  clustering 
roadhouses  they  hold  small  hope.  Thus  not 
only  will  the  man  in  the  motor-car  not  only 
discover  his  own  country,  but  will  he  add  to 
its  life  and  interest. 

The  discoverer  will  not  hop  on  a  train 
and  off  and  on  again,  staring  meanwhile 
through  glass  windows.  He  will  command 
his  own  time;  journey  according  to  his  own 
schedule  or  according  to  no  schedule;  he 
will  pause  when  and  where  he  will. 

And  whether  his  conveyance  be  termed 
"  automobile  "  or  "motor-car,"  he  will  make 
new  discoveries  daily  of  America  and  of  the 
American  people  that  will  have  an  educa- 
tional  as  well   as  a  pleasure-giving  value. 


Even  Cross-Country  Travel  Does  Not  Deter  the  First-Class  Machine  or  Lessen  the  Enthusiasm 
of  Its  Owner,  Who  Very  Frequently  Is  of  the  Gentler  Sex. 


THE  TEMERITY  OF  ASHTON 


By  HENRY  C.   ROWLAND 


A' 


PARTRIDGE 
boomed 
from  the  foot 
of  a  beech,  send- 
ing the  dead  leaves 
whirling  in  all  direc- 
tions, but  if  a  bomb 
had  exploded  at  his 
feet  Mr.  Willoughby 
Ashton  would  have 
failed  to  become  in- 
terested. With  a 
practised  toss,  that 
was  too  instinctive 
to  be  an  effort,  he 
threw  the  butt  of  his  piece  to  his  shoulder 
and  neatly  trimmed  the  tail  feathers  of  the 
grouse,  just  as  the  intelligent  bird  put  a. tree 
between  them:  then,  as  he  hurtled  out  on 
the  other  side,  "the  unfortunate  cock  was  met 
by  an  ounce  and  a  quarter  of  No.  6s  from  the 
choke,  and  the  next  moment  crashed  into  a 
bunch  of  laurel,  the  nucleus  of  a  whirling 
halo  of  feathers. 

Mr.  Ashton  picked  up  the  drummer,  as- 
certained that  he  was  dead  beyond  all  doubt 
and  thrust  him  into  the  tail-pocket  of  his 
shooting-coat,  where  he  reposed  peacefully 
with  a  brace  of  woodcock  and  two  errant 
members  of  his  harem.  This  done,  Mr.  Ash- 
ton paused  to  light  his  pipe,  and  continued 
on  his  melancholy  way. 

When  three  of  a  man's  nearest  and  dear- 
est friends  swear  with  many  an  oath,  both 
sacred  and  profane,  to  meet  him  at  a  certain 
place,  thence  to  go  into  the  woods,  he  may 
feel  justified  in  his  misguided  zeal  in  repair- 
ing fully  supplied  to  the  place  of  rendezvous. 
Should  there  then  arrive  three  successive 
telegrams  from  three  unscrupulous  scamps, 
giving  three  unnecessary  reasons  for  back- 
ing out,  the  victim  of  such  perfidy  becomes 
perforce  a  pessimist. 

Mr.  Ashton  continued  his  lugubrious  way, 
even  the  solid  thump  of  the  game  against 
his  hip  failing  utterly  to  have  its  usual  com- 
forting effect.  Despondency  had  marked 
him  for  her  own.  As  seen  by  the  casual 
observer,  there  was  little  about  him  to  sug- 


gest the  social  altitudes  in  which  he  was 
wont  to  soar.  His  battered  shooting-coat 
was  ripped  and  bedraggled.  His  hair  was 
wild  and  unkempt,  his  chin  unshaven,  and 
his  general  appearance  suggested  the  cave- 
dweller.  His  overalls  and  boots  were  of 
the  jean  and  rawhide  type,  much  affected 
by  the  elite  of  Antler  Pond,  which  metrop- 
olis of  six  dwellings  and  one  store  he 
had  decided  to  abandon  on  the  following 
morning. 

Swinging  around  a  bend  in  the  trail  that 
he  was  following,  Mr.  Ashton  ran  suddenly 
upon  a  man  and  a  girl.  At  his  first  quick 
glance,  he  would  have  described  the  girl  as 
of  the  usual  "garden  variety."  The  man 
impressed  him  as  more  interesting.  He  was 
past  middle  age,  square,  and  distinguished- 
looking,  with  a  brick-red  face  that  bespoke 
the  wind,  weather,  and  stimulants  of  niany 
climes;  moreover,  there  was  a  certain  ag- 
gressive jauntiness  about  his  step,  and  a 
keenness  of  eye,  as  if  he  was  on  the  point 
of  ordering  the  trees  to  "form  for  inspec- 
tion." 

"Well,  my  man,"  he  snapped,  as  Ashton 
loomed  up  in  front  of  him;  "how  do  you 
find  the  birds?" 

"With  a  dog — when  I  can  get  one,"  re- 
plied Ashton,  regarding  him  with  cold  dis- 
favor. The  brick-red  complexion  of  the  gen- 
tleman grew  slightly  brickier. 

"You  misunderstand  me,"  he  answered, 
sharply.  "I  want  to  know  if  you  find  any- 
thing to  shoot!" 

"  Once  in  a  while,"  replied  Ashton,  with  a 
look  of  hostility;  "but  there  's  a  law  against 
it!" 

There  was  a  pause;  then  the  girl  spoke, 
and  there  was  an  odd  flicker  to  her  voice 
and  a  gleam  in  the  corners  of  her  eyes. 

"Would  you  mind  showing  us  your  birds  ?  " 
she  asked. 

"Certainly  not,"  replied  Ashton,  proceed- 
ing to  empty  his  pocket.  Something  in  the 
girl's  voice  made  him  regret  his  brusqueness. 

The  gentleman  turned  the  birds  in  his 
hands  with  an  interest  that  rather  went  to 
Ashton's  sportsman's  heart. 
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"Brings  back  old  times,"  murmured  he 
of  the  white  mustache  and  imperial.  "Fine 
feather — and  plump,  sir — fine  condition. 
By  George,  I  would  dearly  love  to  get  a 
squint  of  a  little  old  partridge  over  the  fore- 
sight of  a  twelve-bore." 

Ashton  regarded  him  with  a  new  approval, 
for  the  words  rang  true. 

"No  reason  why  you  shouldn't,"  he  re- 
marked. "Take  this  gun  of  mine  and  walk 
down  the  trail  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to 
where  it  comes  out  on  a  clearing,  and  I  can 
put  you  right  onto  a  covey,  in  the  alders  by 
the  brook.  Mostly  young  birds,  but  strong 
fliers  by  now.  They  still  hang  together,  and 
they  drop  in  there  every  afternoon  about 
this  time." 

The  red  face  of  the  gentleman  beamed 
enthusiasm. 

''Will  you,  now? — by  George,  I'm  your 
man! — come  on.     Lois,  fall  in  behind!" 

They  formed  in  file,  Ashton  cautiously 
allowing  the  man  with  the  gun  to  lead, 
while  he  gallantly  dedicated  his  six  feet  two 
as  a  rampart  of  defense  for  the  lady. 

"This  is  mighty  good  of  you,"  babbled 
the  old  gentleman.  "I'm  Captain  Barnes, 
of  the  Navy,  retired,  and  this  lady  is  my 
daughter.  We  came  up  here  expecting  to 
go  into  the  woods,  but  this  d ,  er — mis- 
erable, good-for-nothing — Halt ! " 

"B-r-r-r-r-r'r'r'r!   B-r-r-r-r-r'r'r'r!   B-r-r- 

They  had  stumbled  suddenly  upon  the 
covey,  who  finding  themselves  a  trifle  late 
in  keeping  their  several  appointments 
started  with  haste  through  the  tangled 
thicket  of  swamp-maples  and  ferns. 

Ashton  threw  out  his  arm  to  stop  the 
girl.  One  of  the  grouse  shot  up  across  the 
trail.  There  was  a  roar,  and  over  and  over 
he  went,  spinning  like  a  pin-wheel,  into  the 
thicket.  The  rest  of  the  covey  had  quickly 
disappeared;  but  one  strong- winged  flier, 
under  the  impression  that  there  was  nothing 
faster  than  his  own  fleet  pinions,  ricochetted 
ahead  of  them  down  the  trail,  swerving 
here  and  there  to  avoid  occasional  saplings 
that  had  sprung  up  between  the  ancient 
corduroy,  but  keeping  fairly  in  the  open. 
When  he  was  at  least  seventy-five  yards 
away,  there  came  a  second  report,  and  at 
the  same  instant  the  bird  disappeared  over 
a  growth  of  hazel. 

"Missed  him,  by — goodness!"  ejaculated 
the  gunner. 

"  No,  you  did  n't ! "  exclaimed  his  excited 


guide.  "I  saw  him  roll  just  before  he 
dropped ! " 

Securing  the  first  victim,  they  hurried 
eagerly  to  the  edge  of  the  slope.  Below,  the 
trail  dropped  suddenly  to  the  clearing  a  hun- 
dred yards  beyond.  The  captain  scanned 
the  ground  eagerly. 

"  You  won't  find  him  here,"  said  Ashton : 
"  let 's  look  around  the  foot  of  that  tree  on 
the  other  side  of  the  brook.  He  was  going 
about  a  mile  a  minute  when  he  went  past 
this  place." 

They  descended  quickly.  "Look!"  said 
Ashton. 

Almost  where  he  had  predicted,  on  the 
edge  of  the  stream,  with  the  clear  water 
rippling  over  one  brown-flecked  wing,  and 
his  green  tuft  gleaming  like  an  emerald, 
lay  a  fine  cock. 

They  picked  him  up  with  much  mutual 
congratulation  and  started  to  return  to  the 
little  "hotel."  Suddenly  the  captain  turned 
to  Ashton. 

"  You  're  a  guide,  are  you  not  ?  "  he  asked, 
abruptly. 

Ashton  stared  at  him,  trying  to  make  up 
his  mind  whether  he  should  take  it  as  a 
joke  or  an  insult. 

"What?"  said  the  captain,  with  a  slight 
return  of  his  first  asperity. 

"I  have  been  out  with  the  parties,"  re- 
plied Ashton,  cautiously.  Dimly  he  began 
to  suspect  what  was  coming. 

"Same  thing.  Of  course  you  may  be  a 
farmer,  or  a  logger,  or  a " 

"  Sportsman,"  suggested  his  daughter,  de- 
murely. Ashton  looked  at  her  suspiciously; 
but  her  eyes  were  as  limpid  as  the  lake  be- 
low them. 

"Of  course — of  course,"  went  on  the  cap- 
tain; "he's  a  sportsman,  and  a  good  one,  or 
he  never  could  have  marked  down  that  bird. 
I  was  going  to  say,  when  that  covey  got  up, 
that  we  'd  been  disappointed  in  our  guide, 
and  this  fellow  at  the  hotel  told  us  he 
could  n't  think  of  any  one  else.  Can  you 
fill  the  billet?" 

Ashton  gasped,  then  glanced  covertly  at 
the  girl.  Her  face  betrayed  mild  interest, 
and  that  was  all. 

"  Why — eh — it 's  rath — sort  o'  sudden," 
Ashton  stuttered — "but  poss — eh,  p'raps  I 
might.    How  soon  d  'ye  want  to  go  ?  " 

"The  sooner  the  better.  I  wonder  that 
scoundrel  at  the  hotel  did  n't  mention  you  !  " 

"We're  —  eh  — not  very  good  friends," 
explained  Ashton,  who  was   beginning   to 
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rise  to  the  occasion,  as  a  sluggish  trout  comes 
to  the  wrong  fly.  "  Are  you  stopping  at  the 
1  hotel '  ?  " 

"  No — he  could  n't  put  us  up.  Said  some 
New  York  swell  had  taken  the  whole  works. 
We  're  berthed  in  the  shack  of  one  Hank 
Belden." 

"  Yes — 1  know.  Well — I  guess  I  can  take 
ye  for  a  week  anyhow." 

"  Good — what 's  your  name  !  " 

"Bill  Copley — there's  that  clump  of  alders 
I  spoke  about. 
S'pose  you  take 
my  gun  and  stroll 
down  that  way.  I 
think  you  might 
find  the  rest  o' 
them      partridges 

"    Again    he 

glanced  furtively 
at  Miss  Barnes,  but 
her  head  was 
turned  away.  "  I 
got  to  see  some  o' 
the  boys  about 
some  business,  and 
I  '11  meet  ye  at 
Hank's  and  talk 
things  over  when 
you  come  up." 

Nothing  loath 
the  captain  took  the  gun  and 
departed  in  quest  of  more 
game,  his  daughter  accom- 
panying, while  the  excited  Ash- 
ton departed  swiftly  for  the 
neighboring  settlement. 

An     hour     later,     as    father   and 
daughter  were  returning,  wet  but  jubi- 
lant, and  with  another  bird,  they  were    ^ 
met  by  their  guide. 

"  It 's  all  right,"  he  announced  confi- 
dently. ' '  If  you  're  agreeable  we  '11  start 
at  daybreak  to-morrow- " 

"  Before  any  one  is  up,"  said  the  girl 
dreamily.  Ashton  glanced  at  her  dubiously. 

"  I  'm  cal'latin'  to  take  you  to  Lily  Pond," 
he  said  rapidly.  "  Some  New  York  gentle- 
men that  I  know  have  built  a  cabin  there 
that  we  can  use " 

"  Are  you  sure  they  would  n't  mind  ?  " 
asked  the  girl. 

"Poss — dead  sure.  One  of  'em  told  me  I 
might  use  it." 

"  What  are  the  men's  names,"  asked  the 
girl  indifferently,  "I  think  I  heard  Hank 
speaking  of  them." 


"  Very   likely — there  's    Mr.    Stuyvesant 

V&n  Buren,  and  Mr.  Cecil  Starke " 

"  Oh  !  I  know  Mr.  Starke  very  well."  She 
turned  to  her  father,  "  He  's  a  great  chum 
of  that  rich,  good-for-nothing  Willoughby 
Ashton  that  Gertrude  dislikes  so  —  why, 
what 's  the  matter  ? "  she  asked,  turning 
quickly  to  the  guide. 

"Oh,    nothing,"  gulped  Mr.  Ashton-  "I 

thought  I  heard " 

"  Something  drop  % — so  did  I,"  lisped  the 
girl  in  a  pretty  Southern 
way.  u  But  it  sounded  to 
me  more  as  if  some  one 
was  nailing  something ! 
Come,  papa — we  must  not 
keep  Bill  from  his  tea ;  he 
looks  quite  faint ! " 

Mr.    Ashton    regarded 
her  with  pained  surprise. 
An  uncomfortable 
doubt  was  crawl- 
ing into  his  mind, 
a  good  deal  as  a 
wet  dog  crawls  in- 
to one's  lap,   that 
perhaps    after   all 
she  might  not  be 
of     the     ordinary 
garden  variety  of 
the      genus     girl. 
With    a   cold 
nod     of     ac- 
knowledg- 
ment  for  her 
thought    of 
him,    he    fol- 
lowed the  cap- 
tain  into  the 
cottage     and 
was  soon  deep 
in  discussion. 

"Missed  him,  by  -  goodness  !  "  The       Smell 

of  the  night 
still  hung  in  the  thin  air  of  the  shivery  morn- 
ing as  the  party  assembled  for  an  early  start. 
A  hoar-frost  glimmered  wanly  in  the  ghostly 
light  that  comes  before  the  dawn,  and  a  pale 
mist  hung  over  the  lake ;  but  the  stars 
twinkled  and  the  air  was  clear. 

There  were  two  canoes  at  the  landing,  for 
Hank  Belden  had  been  engaged  to  help  pack 
the  camp  equipment  to  the  cabin  on  Lfly 
Pond.  Mr.  Ashton,  being  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life  afflicted  with  modesty,  had  so 
arranged  it  that   Miss   Barnes   and  Hank 
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should  go  hi  one  canoe  and  he  and  the  cap- 
tain in  the  other. 

"  W-w-where  am-m  I  t-t-to  g-go  ?  "  shiv- 
ered the  lady,  more  with  excitement  than 
chill,  as  she  and  her  father  came  down  the 
bank. 

"  Over  thm\  Miss !  "  replied  Mr.  Ashton, 
indicating  one  of  the  canoes.  Hank  grinned 
audibly. 

"  Over  ivhere  ?  "  she  asked  innocently. 

"  Over  yonder — in  that  other  canoe." 

"  Is  that  your  canoe  ?  " 

"  No,  Miss — this  here  one  is  mine,"  replied 
the  gently  perspiring  Ashton. 

"  I  think  I  like  this  here  one  the  best." 
murmured  the  girl,  daintily  stepping  into 
the  canoe;  "besides,  you're  bigger  than 
Hank,  and  the  man  who  paddles  me  will  have 
most  of  the  work  to  do !  " 

They  were  quick  in .  starting,  and  before 
they  had  paddled  far,  the  sun  rose  and  the 
the  gray,  ethereal  world  about  them  burst 
into  color.  Miss  Barnes  was  facing  him,  and 
Mr.  Ashton  noticed  with  deeper  interest  than 
he  had  yet  felt  that  her  eyes  were  just  the 
shade  of  the  reflection  of  the  tinted  forest  in 
the  shadows  of  the  lake  ;  also  that  her  hair 
was  wonderfully  in  sympathy  with  the  gen- 
eral coloring  about  them.  If  not  precisely  of 
the  "  garden  variety  "  she  was  at  least  no 
hot-house  production,  for  she  soon  took  her 
place  in  the  bow  and  wielded  the  paddle 
with  a  skill  and  strength  that  surprised  him. 
Before  long  she  stopped,  and  swinging  about 
in  the  bow,  faced  him. 

"  Bill,"  she  remarked,  "  this  is  a  beautiful 
world :  is  it  not '?  " 

"  Yes,  Miss,"  replied  Mr.  Ashton  nerv- 
ously. 

"  Where  every  prospect  pleases,  and  only 
man  is  vile,"  quoted  the  girl  musingly. 

As  if  to  bear  her  out  in  the  accusation 
against  his  sex.  but  really  as  an  important 
feature  of  his  disguise,  Mr.  Ashton  casually 
produced  from  his  pocket  a  plug  of  what  was 
known  in  Antler  Pond  as  ''Hunter's  Friend." 
From  the  misgiving  with  which  he  eyed  it, 
there  might  have  been  some  doubt  in  the 
mind  of  the  casual  observer  as  to  the  ver- 
acity of  the  title.  With  some  ostentation 
Mr.  Ashton  proceeded  to  worry  off  one 
corner. 

"  Bill !  "  exclaimed  the  horrified  lady;  "  do 
you  use  that  nasty  stuff  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Miss,"  replied  Mr.  Ashton.  He  did, 
but  not  in  just  that  form,  and  was  filled  with 
gratitude  for  the  interruption. 


"  Don't  you  know  that  it 's  very  bad  for 


you 
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"  So  I  've  heard  tell,"  replied  Mr.  Ashton. 
thankful  to  have  the  knowledge  imparted  in 
that  way. 

"  Do  you  want  it  very  badly  ?  "  asked  the 
girl,  slightly  relenting. 

With  rare  presence  of  mind,  Mr.  Ashton 
hurled  the  plug  from  him,  far  into  the 
woods,  that  it  might  not  poison  the  lake. 

"  If  you  don't  believe  in  it  I  won't  use  any 
of  it  this  trip,  Miss,"  he  announced. 

The  color  rushed  into  the  girl's  face,  and 
turning  quickly  she  took  up  her  paddle 
again. 

"  That  was  very  nice  of  you,  Bill,"  she  re- 
marked over  her  shoulder  after  the  first  few 
strokes. 

"  Yes ;  I  reckon  I  '11  miss  it  right  smart." 
replied  Mr.  Ashton  soberly. 

She  cast  him  another  fleeting  glance  over 
her  shoulder. 

"  It  does  one  good  to  deny  himself  com- 
forts to  which  he  is  accustomed  occasionally  ; 
don't  you  think  so,  Bill  ?  One  is  apt  to  miss  a 
good  many  things  on  a  trip  like  this." 

"  You  're  right,  Miss.  There  are  a  good 
many  hardships  about  a  life  in  the  woods." 

"  Yes :  especially  when  one  comes  in  wet 
and  tired  and  has  to  build  the  fire  and  cook 
dinner,  and  then  wash  the  dishes  and  scour 
the  frying-pan  and  grease  the  boots  and " 

"  I  wonder  if  we  could  n't  get  Hank  to 
stop  for  a  while "  began  Mr.  Ashton  un- 
thinkingly. 

"  I  'm  afraid  not.  Hank  has  a  wife  and 
children  at  home.  Are  you  married,  Bill J?  " 

"  No,  Miss,"  replied  the  startled  Mr.  Ash- 
ton. 

"  That 's  a  pity,"  said  the  girl  sadly. 
"  Life  up  here  in  the  woods  must  be  very 
lonely  for  an  unmarried  man.  And  besides, 
a  wife  is  such  a  restraining  influence.  Be- 
ing married  must  keep  a  man  from  doing  so 
many  rash,  foolish  things — such  as " 

"  Getting  married,"  said  the  absent  minded 
Ashton. 

"  I  should  hope  so ! "  exclaimed  the  girl 
quickly.  "  Still,  if  a  man  is  naturally  given  to 
deceit " 

"  He  's  pretty  apt  to  pay  for  it  in  the  end," 
finished  Mr.  Ashton  gloomily. 

They  paddled  in  silence  for  a  while,  Mi\ 
Ashton  suspiciously  eyeing  the  occasional 
tremor  that  shook  the  girl's  shoulders. 

"  Are  you  chilly,  Miss  1 "  he  ventured 
timidly. 
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"  No,  indeed !  "  she  replied,  turning  the 
half  of  a  prettily  flushed  face  to  him.  "  You 
aren't,  are  you,  Bill? — you  look  as  if  you 
were  being-  roasted !  " 

"  I  'm  quite  comfortable,  thanks,"  replied 
the  mendacious  Ashton  a  trifle  stiffly,  and 
the  paddling  was  resumed  more  strenuously. 

Soon  they  reached  the  end  of  the  lake, 
where  there  was  a  short  carry  to  the  next. 
They  were  about  half  a  mile  ahead  of  the 
other  canoe,  when  their  own  grounded  in  the 
shallows  which  ran  about  fifty  feet  from  the 
bank. 

"  How  am  I  ever  to  get  ashore,  Bill  ? " 
cried  Miss   Barnes,  in   some 
consternation. 

"  I  will  carry  you,  Miss,"  re- 
plied her  guide,  stepping  over 
the  side  of  the  canoe. 

"  No,  indeed :  I  don't  mind 
getting  wet  a  little — are  you 
sure  you  won't  drop  me, 
Bill?" 

"  Positive  !  "  Disregarding 
her  protests,  he  lifted  her 
easily  from  the  canoe  and 
started  for  the  shore.  As  he 
steadied  her  with  one  strong 
hand  upon  her  arm,  the  girl's 
eyes  fell  upon  a  heavy  gold 
seal  ring  on  his  little  finger. 

"  What  a  pretty  ring, 
Bill—  Oh!" 

In  an  instinctive  and  un- 
thinking effort  to  hide  the 
tell-tale  ring,  Mr.  Ashton's 
grip  was  suddenly  shifted, 
and  the  next  instant  his  bur- 
den had  slipped  down  into 
the  lake. 

"  By  Jove — I  'm  awfully 
sorry — unpardonably  care- 
less of  me !    Oh,  I  say !  " 

Ankle  deep  in  the  water 
the  girl  suddenly  threw 
back  her  head,  and  the  woods  rang  with 
peal  after  peal  of  irrepressible  laughter. 
In  fact,  had  not  Mr.  Ashton  thrown  out  a 
steadying  arm,  she  might  have  fallen,  in  the 
helplessness  of  her  mirth.  The  propinquity 
of  the  other  canoe  recalled  her  to  the  serious 
aspect  of  the  situation. 

Mr.  Ashton  was  standing  watching  her 
sheepishly. 

"  I  suppose  it 's  all  up  !  "  he  remarked 
dolefully. 

The  girl  recovered  herself  with  an  effort. 


"It  will  be  your  fault  if  it  is,"  she  answered 
severely ;  "  and  I  hate  to  think  what  the  con- 
sequences would  be  if  father  was  to  dis- 
cover how  he  had  been  imposed  upon.  He  is 
a  Southerner,  you  know — and  very  sensitive 
— and  a  very  good  shot !  "  she  added  pen- 
sively. 

"I  know  he  is,"  replied  the  miserable 
Ashton,  thinking  of  the  exhibition  on  the 
partridges ;  "  but  he 's  bound  to  find  me  out 
sooner  or  later." 

"Not  if  you  play  your  part  as  you  should! 
I  sha'n't  tell  him.    Do  you  think  I  want  to 
spoil  our  trip  ?     Why,  I  've  been  anticipat- 
ing  it    for    months    and 
months!" 

"So  have  I,"  said  Ash- 
ton, contritely.  "All  of  my 
crowd  went  back  on  me, 
and  I  was  crazy  to  go 
into  the  woods — so  when 

you " 

' '  Hush — here  they  come. 
Just  keep  on  pretending, 
and  it  will  be  all  right. 
No  one  would  ever 
know  but  that  you 
were  just  an  ordi- 
nary, ignorant,  un- 
couth  " 

"Oh,   come    now 


The  smell  of  the  night  still  hung 
on  the  dim  air." 


"Hush !" 

They  waded  rap- 
idly ashore  and,  on 
the   arrival    of    the 
other   canoe,    made 
the     cany     into 
the  next  lake. 

The  manifold 
colors  of  the  for- 
est were  merging 
into  a  deep  pur- 
ple when  they  reached  their 
destination,  and  by  that 
time  the  plans  of  campaign  were  carefully 
prepared.  Hank  departed  in  haste,  and  Mr. 
Ashton  prepared  the  evening  meal,  which 
the  captain  was  too  hungry  to  criticize, 
although  there  may  have  been  slight  cause. 
In  spite  of  a  conscious  guilt,  his  rest  that 
night  was  deep  and  dreamless,  even  to  the 
extent  of  its  being  necessary  for  the  captain 
to  rouse  the  slumbering  guide  when  the 
morning  broke.  This  breach  of  discipline 
was,  however,  forgotten  when  the  following 
day  the  guide,  who  undoubtedly  knew  the 
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ways  of  the  woods,  led  his  patron  to  a  fine 
buck,  which  was  slain  with  a  skill  which 
sent  shivers  down  the  back  of  the  guide. 

Four  delightful  days  ensued.  Being  of  a 
forgiving  disposition,  Miss  Barnes  supple- 
mented the  somewhat  primitive  efforts  of 
Mr.  Ashton  at  a  solo  on  the  frying-pan,  so 
the  captain  had  no  further  cause  for  com- 
plaint. Followed,  the  advent  of  the  serpent. 

Father  and  daughter  were  absent  watch- 
ing a  runway  near  the  camp.  Mr.  Ashton 
was  experimenting  with  the  classic  com- 
pound of  pitch  and  bacon-grease  upon  a 
leak  in  the  canoe.  While  thus  occupied,  he 
was  roused  by  a  hail  from  the  lake,  and,  on 
looking  up,  saw,  to  his  intense  disgust,  a 
canoe  containing  Hank  and  a  man  he  knew, 
one  Cecil  Starke. 

Mr.  Starke  disembarked  and  approached 
the  fire.  On  sighting  Mr.  Ashton  he  paused, 
and  the  woods  resounded  to  his  ill-timed 
levity. 

"What  the  devil  are  you  doing  here?1' 
remarked  the  irate  Mr.  Ashton,  by  way  of 
greeting.    "  Thought  you  could  n't  get  up ! " 

"So  did  I,  Billy,  but  an  all-wise  Provi- 
dence has  willed  it  otherwise ! " 

For  a  moment  Mr.  Ashton  glared,  too 
disgusted  to  properly  express  himself,  but 
at  that  moment  a  rustle  in  the  woods  an- 
nounced the  return  of  the  hunters.  The  wel- 
comes which  ensued  did  not  tend  to  sooth 
the  feelings  of  the  outraged  Mr.  Ashton. 

As  Hank  was  about  to  depart,  Mr.  Starke 
turned  to  Captain  Barnes. 

"I  couldn't  manage  to  get  a  guide,"  he 
said,  in  an  audible  aside;  "but  this  man  of 
yours  seems  fahly  competent,  and  I  '11  make 
it  all  right  with  him  for  the  extra  work  he 's 
put  to." 

"Why,  that's  all  right,  my  dear  boy,"  re- 
plied the  hospitable  captain.  "He  hasn't 
a  great  deal  to  do,  and  as  you're  an  old 
hand  there  's  no  doubt  but  we  '11  make  out 
all  right.  Bill,"  he  remarked,  in  a  louder 
tone,  "carry  Mr.  Starke's  things  up  to  the 
cabin ! " 

"I  '11  be — very  well,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Ashton, 
departing  wrathfully,  but  with  the  firm  in- 
tention of  renouncing  his  position  at  the  ex- 
piration of  the  appointed  week. 

As  the  time  approached,  however,  Mr. 
Ashton  was  surprised  to  find  that  he  was 
strangely  loath  to  leave.  Being  forced  to 
acknowledge  that  Miss  Barnes  was  not  of 
the  usual  "garden  variety,"  he  felt  that  he 
owed  it  to  himself  to  tarry  sufficiently  long 


to  discover  the  cause  of  his  error  in  judg- 
ment. Therefore,  despite  the  many  humili- 
ations to  which  the  unfortunate  presence  of 
Mr.  Starke  daily  subjected  him,  he  expressed 
his  willingness  to  remain  for  another  week. 

Claiming  that  she  was  under  contract  to 
shoot  a  deer  before  leaving  the  woods,  Miss 
Barnes  monopolized  the  guide.  The  devoted 
Starke,  under  the  impression  that  Ashton's 
identity  was  not  known  to  the  lady,  smiled 
maliciously  at  the  curtness  with  which  her 
wishes  were  expressed.  To  the  satisfied 
guide  the  girl  explained  the  reasons  of  her 
demands  upon  his  time. 

"My  talk  of  killing  of  a  deer  is  all  a  pre- 
text, of  course.  I  don't  want  to  kill  a  deer; 
they  're  much  prettier  alive  than  dead,  and 
they  do  no  wrong — unlike  a  man!  What  I 
do  wish  is  to  enjoy  our  trip  and  get  out  of 
the  woods  without  unnecessary  bloodshed! 
I  know  perfectly  well  that  if  you  and  papa 
were  to  go  off  together  there  would  certainly 
be  murder " 

"Wlien  I  got  back  and  found  that  ass 
Starke  imposing  on  your  credulity " 

"Yes — his  deceptions  are  somewhat  more 
subtle  than " 

"It  was  all  his  fault  to  begin  with.  If 
he  'd  only  kept  his  word  and  come  up 
when  he  promised,  it  never  would  have 
happened ! " 

"Are  you  sorry! — think  how  much  yoii 
have  learned — "  she  went  on,  hurriedly,  for 
the  danger  signals  were  flying.  "You  can 
make  fairly  digestible  flap-jacks  now — and 
clean  the  guns  beautifully — although  if  you 
could  only  get  in  the  habit  of  using  the 
gun-rag  instead  of  yourself — look — what  is 
that?" 

They  were  watching  a  runway  not  far 
from  the  camp0  Just  where  it  dipped  into 
a  little  stream,  a  vague,  gray  form  loomed 
shadowy  from  the  thicket,  and  the  next 
moment  a  buck  emerged. 

For  a  moment  he  paused,  a  regal  figure 
with  antlered  head  turned  from  them  to- 
ward the  lake,  whence  his  keen  ears  had 
detected  the  voices  of  the  two  men  who 
were  returning  from  fishing. 

Suddenly  the  girl  glanced  at  her  guide. 

"Ai*e  you  going  to  shoot  him?"  she  whis- 
pered. 

"No,"  calmly. 

"Why  not?" 

"Because  he  is  on  sacred  ground,"  and 
he  looked  deep  into  the  lakey  eyes. 

The  modest  deer,  seeing  that  he  was  de 
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trop,  departed  swiftly;  and  the  lady  made  a 
motion  to  rise,  but  the  guide  stretched  out 
a  detaining  hand. 

"Wait,  please,"  he  said.  "I  want  to  tell 
you  something." 

9(f  3fr  3f£  3Pf  3JE 

"Let  us  go  back  to  camp  again,"  she 
said,  in  a  voice  that  suggested  the  uncer- 
tain quaver  of  the  brook.  "  The  others  will 
soon  be  back." 

The  others  were  already  there  when  they 
returned,  and  there  was  a  surprise  in  store. 
The  captain  walked  up  to  Ashton,  and  his 
fine  face  was  very  grave. 

"My  boy,"  he  said,  "you  shouldn't  have 
done  it.  It  was  n't  quite  a  nice  thing  to  do, 
but  I  think " 

Ashton  looked  shamefacedly  at  Starke. 

"  It  was  my  doing,  Bill,"  said  Mi\  Starke, 
manfully.  "I  felt  that  I  owed  you  some- 
thing for  the  way  I  've  been  rubbing  it  in — 
and  to  tell  the  truth,  old  man,  your  disguise 
was  getting  so  thin  that  it  was  positively 
indecent—besides " 

The  captain  was  looking  at  his  daughter, 
expecting  an  outbreak;  but  the  maiden's 
head  was  hanging  contritely.  A  shade  of 
the  old  color  rushed  into  her  father's  face. 

"What! — do  you  mean  to  say  that  you 
have  been  a  part  of  this  conspiracy,  Miss? 
By  George — when  did  you  discover  this 
rascal's " 

"  The  day  we  first  met  him  in  the  woods," 
came  in  an  almost  inaudible  whisper.  "I 
recognized  his  ring! — Gertrude  used  to  wear 
it  sometimes — and " 

The  face  of  the  captain  grew  so  fiery  that 
the  sun  went  down  in  pique.  Speechless, 
he  glared  at  the  benumbed  Ashton,  then 
instinctively  his  eyes  fell  in  search  of  the 
tell-tale  emblem,  but  the  fingers  of  the  guide 
were  bare  of  ornament. 


"What  ring?"  roared  the  outraged  cap- 
tain. "  The  scoundrel  has  n't  any  ring  that 
I  can " 

Suddenly  the  lady  turned  and  covered 
her  face  with  her  two  dainty  hands.  From 
the  middle-finger  of  one  of  them  came  a 
yellow  gleam.  With  fatal  intuition  the  cap- 
tain divined  its  source. 

"Lois!"  he  cried,  with  a  real  pain, 
against  which  the  previous  bluster  con- 
trasted weakly.  "Do  you  mean  to  say  that 
the  scamp " 

With  a  quick  stride  Mr.  Ashton  placed 
himself  by  the  side  of  the  weeping  lady, 
and  together  they  faced  the  agonized  par- 
ent. Mr.  AshtonV  patrician  face  was  very 
pale,  but  there  was  a  look  in  his  eyes  that 
commanded  respect. 

"Hold  up,  captain,"  he  remarked.  "You 
are  shooting  into  the  smoke !  I  '11  admit 
that  I  've  acted  like  a  cad  and  all  that, 
and  I  'm  sorry  and  apologize  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart.  I  never  told  you  that 
I  was  a  guide.  You  asked  me  to  take  you 
into  the  woods,  and  I  said  that  I  would. 
You  asked  me  my  name,  and  I  said  that  it 
was  Bill  Copley ;  it  is  Bill  Copley  Ashton ! 
I  've  done  all  that  I  agreed  to  do,  and " 

"More,"  suggested  Mr.  Starke  from  the 
background. 

For  a  moment  the  captain  glared,  then 
slowly  the  dangerous  color  faded. 

"  You  have  !  "  he  growled.  "  You  have  n't 
lost  much  time  about  it  either.  Well — Starke 
tells  me  that  you  're  rated  Al  at  Lloyds,  and 

— well "  he  threw  his  arms  around  his 

weeping  daughter.  "We'll  discharge  this 
ambitious  guide  to-morrow,  my  dear!" 

The  lady  raised  her  face,  in  which  the 
presence  of  tears  was  suspiciously  lacking. 

"Indeed,  we  shall  not!"  she  returned 
with  spirit. 
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RHINO    AND    HIPPO   AND    GIRAFFE 

By  A.   ARKELL  HARDWICK 


STRETCHING  away  from  the  northern 
slopes  of  Mount  Kenia  is  an  immense 
.  tract  of  flat  country,  extending  as  far 
as  the  south  end  of  Lake  Rudolph  on  the 
north,  the  Lykipia  Escarpment  on  the  west, 
and  the  sea  coast  on  the  east,  which  simply 
teems  with  all  kinds  of  game.  It  is  without 
exception  the  finest  place  for  big  game 
shooting  in  Africa — Somaliland  not  ex- 
cepted— both  as  regards  the  quantity  of 
game  and  the  quality  of  the  sport  obtain- 
able. Elephant,  rhinoceros,  hippopotamus, 
giraffe,  buffalo,  and  lion  are  found  in  plenty, 
and  there  are  many  varieties  of  antelope  and 
gazelle,  such  as  eland,  greater  and  lesser 
koodoo,  oryx,  waterbuck,  Grant's  gazelle, 
Wallers  gazelle,  and  thompsonei,  besides  vast 
herds  of  zebra  and  a  few  wild  pigs.  Beyond 
a  few  waterholes  known  to  native  hunters, 
as  the  a  Wandorobo,"  there  is  no  water  be- 
tween Mount  Kenia  and  Lake  Rudolph  ex- 
cept a  river  called  by  the  Masai  the  "Guaso 
Nyiro,"  meaning  "  clear  water."  This  river 
takes  its  source  somewhere  on  the  north- 
west slope  of  Kenia,  and  is  fed  by  the  snow 
that  is  continually  melting  on  that  magni- 
ficent peak,  the  highest  in  Africa  (18,680 
feet),  with  the  exception  of  Kilimanjaro 
(19,000  feet).  After  leaving  Mount  Kenia 
the  Guaso  Nyiro  runs  almost  due  north 
for  about  fifty  miles,  then  turns  due  east 
for  perhaps  another  hundred  miles,  then 
takes  a  southeasterly  direction,  and  finally 
disappears  in  that  mysterious  swamp  dis- 
covered by  Astor  Chanler,  and  called  Lorian. 
The  river  cuts  right  through  the  heart  of 
the  game  country,  and  one  only  requires  to 
follow  it  up  or  down,  camping  on  the 
banks,  to  enjoy  the  most  magnificent  sport, 
such  as  even  South  Africa  in  its  most  palmy 
days  could  not  afford. 

I  had  a  six-months'  shooting  trip  on  the 
Guaso  Nyiro  in  1900,  when  our  party  con- 
sisted  of    three  Englishmen — Dr.   Horace, 


Captain  Williams,  and  myself— and  forty- 
eight  native  bearers. 

By  far  the  most  jdentiful  of  the  large 
animals  is  the  black  rhinoceros,  considered 
by  many  people  to  afford  good  sport.  A 
wounded  rhino  is  certainly  dangerous,  and 
its  stupidity  also  makes  it  an  inconvenient 
animal  to  meet  on  the  march  when  one  has 
other  things  to  think  about.  It  can  see  very 
little,  but  its  senses  of  smell  and  hearing  are 
extraordinarily  keen ;  it  will  often  wind  a 
caravan  when  quite  a  mile  away,  and,  as  a 
rule,  it  endeavors  to  escape  by  charging  up 
the  scent  and  trying  to  break  through  one's 
men.  Of  all  the  animals,  the  rhino  and 
buffalo  are  the  most  dreaded  by  the  natives. 
When  these  beasts  take  it  into  then-  heads 
to  charge  a  caravan,  the  natives  become 
panic  stricken,  throw  down  their  loads,  and 
climb  trees  and  hide  behind  bushes;  any- 
thing to  get  out  of  the  way. 

An  experience  of  this  kind  happened  to  us 
on  the  Athi  River,  at  the  commencement  of 
our  trip.  We  had  started  at  daybreak,  in- 
tending to  make  a  long  march.  About  an 
hour  and  a  half  after  starting  we  passed  two 
rhinos  in  the  open,  one  of  which  was  down 
wind  about  three  hundred  yards  from  the 
path.  I  had  a  look  at  it  and  passed  on.  Be- 
fore I  had  gone  a  quarter  of  a  mile  farther 
a  tremendous  outcry  from  the  rear  made  me 
pause  and  look  round.  The  rhino  had  winded 
the  men  behind  and  charged  them.  They 
had  thrown  down  their  loads  and  scattered 
all  over  the  plain,  leaving  the  rhino  in  un- 
disturbed possession  of  most  of  our  goods 
and  chattels.  There  he  stood  snorting  and 
stamping  and  looking  very  ugly.  I  wanted 
to  get  on  as  the  sun  was  already  high,  and 
it  was  fifteen  miles  to  the  next  water ;  so  I 
went  back  and  tried  to  drive  him  away,  as 
can  sometimes  be  done,  by  shouting ;  but  he 
refused  to  budge.  I  did  not  care  about  sho<  >t- 
ing  him,  as  I  had  only  my  .303 — a  very  good 


'  He  spun  around  like  a  top,  and  then  came  for  me  for  all  he  was  worth. 
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one,  but  not  suitable  for  rhino  unless  solid 
bullets  were  used  at  very  short  range,  say- 
ten  or  twenty  yards,  for  a  head  shot.  I  had 
only  five  or  six  soft  nosed  bullets  in  the 
magazine,  for  my  servant  with  my  cartridge 
bag  had  long  since  disappeared  with  the 
rest  of  the  men.  As  the  brute  refused  to 
move  I  had  no  other  course  open  but  to 
shoot  him,  although  I  disliked  the  job  with 
a  small  bore  rifle  in  the  open.  I  got  within 
fifty  yards  and  put  a  bullet  in  his  shoulder. 
He  spun  around  like  a  top,  and  then  came 
for  me  for  all  he  was  worth.  He  looked 
so  nasty  that  I  thought  I  would  not  stop, 
and  I  ran  some  ten  yards  to  the  right  hoping 
he  would  pass  me ;  but  not  a  bit  of  it.  He 
had  fairly  got  my  scent  and  meant  to  pay 
me  back  with  interest  for  my  bullet,  and 
he  altered  his  course  accordingly.  To  run 
would  have  been  fatal,  for  I  should  have 
been  overtaken  in  the  first  fifty  yards. 
There  was  nothing  to  do  but  face  him  and 
trust  to  a  lucky  shot  killing  him.  I  knelt 
down  to  get  better  aim,  and  put  a  bullet 
somewhere  in  his  head ;  but  it  had  no  more 
effect  than  a  pea-shooter  on  a  locomotive. 
The  second  shot  struck  him  in  the  chest,  the 
third  in  the  withers :  the  fourth  hit  him  in 
the  head  again  when  he  was  within  twenty 
yards,  and  luckily  turned  him.  He  made  off 
to  the  left ;  I  struck  him  in  the  flank  as  he 
turned  and  hastened  his  departure,  and  very 
glad  I  was  to  see  him  go.  He  was  still  going 
well  when  he  disappeared  over  a  rise  in  the 
ground  a  mile  away,  and  I  saw  him  no  more. 
He  had  six  bullets  somewhere  in  his  anat- 
omy, but  I  expect  the  expanding  bullets 
did  little  more  than  penetrate  the  skin, 
although  the  shock  possibly  hurt  him  a  little 
and  made  him  think  better  of  it  than  to 
continue  charging  in  the  face  of  such  a  rapid 
succession  of  blows,  as  the  affair  could  not 
have  been  more  than  thirty  seconds  in 
happening. 

Although  there  is  generally  some  excite- 
ment in  shooting  a  rhinoceros,  the  same 
cannot  always  be  said  of  the  hippopotamus. 
The  hippo  is  mostly  got  in  the  water,  where 
he  is  a  comparatively  easy  beast  to  shoot. 
If,  however,  a  little  trouble  is  taken,  one 
can  waylay  him  either  in  the  early  morning 
or  at  dusk,  when  he  comes  out  to  feed.  There 
is  then  the  element  of  danger  necessary  to 
ensure  good  sport ;  for  although,  when  hit, 
these  beasts  generally  make  for  the  water, 
if  one  should  happen  to  be  between  them 
and  the  water  the  consequences  are  likely  to 


be  serious.  The  immensely  powerful  jaws 
and  gleaming  ivory  teeth  of  the  hippo  are 
quite  as  dangerous  as  they  look;  and  to  be 
caught  means  to  be  seized  in  a  pair  of  jaws 
capable  of  biting  a  piece  out  of  the  side  of 
a  boat.  We  shot  hippo  principally  for  food 
for  our  men.  They  are  very  fond  of  it, 
although  we  found  it  tasteless,  and  of  the 
consistency  of  rubber.  The  fat,  however,  is 
very  good,  and  much  preferable  to  beef  fat 
for  cooking  purposes. 

On  one  occasion  we  were  coming  down 
the  Nyiro  on  the  north  bank,  as  the  country 
to  the  south  was  absolutely  impassable,  be- 
ing strewn  with  huge  boulders  and  blocks 
of  lava,  and  overgrown  with  mimosa  scrub 
and  the  terrible  "wait-a-bit"  thorn.  We 
had  seen  no  game  for  a  week,  and  for  two 
days  the  men  had  eaten  nothing.  We  made 
a  ten-mile  march,  which  was  the  most  the 
exhausted  men  were  capable  of,  and  camped 
on  the  river,  beneath  a  group  of  Dom  palms. 
We  breakfasted  on  a  solitary  partridge  which 
had  been  shot  the  day  before,  a  meager  sort 
of  meal  to  three  hungry  men.  After  we  had 
finished,  we  slept  under  the  palms  a  little, 
first  sending  half  the  men  to  see  if  there  was 
any  game  around.  Two  of  them  returned  in 
an  hour  or  so  and  reported  a  hippo  in  a 
rocky  pool  in  the  river  about  a  mile  farther 
up.  We  hastened  to  the  spot,  and  carefully 
approaching  the  bank,  hid  among  the  boui- 
ders  and  waited.  Presently  a  faint  ripple 
disturbed  the  surface,  and  suddenly,  across 
the  pool  under  an  overhanging  rock,  ap- 
peared two  red  nostrils  covered  with  coarse 
black  hair.  We  held  our  breath  and  watched. 
In  about  fifteen  seconds  they  disappeared 
again  as  suddenly  and  as  silently  as  they  had 
appeared.  We  waited  for  an  hour  or  more 
in  silence,  but  nothing  occurred,  save  the 
periodical  appearance  and  disappearance  of 
the  nostrils  on  the  water  line,  to  indicate  the 
presence  of  the  huge  body  below.  As  the 
head  did  not  appear  and  give  us  a  chance  of 
a  shot,  we  held  a  whispered  consultation, 
with  the  result  that  Dr.  Horace  and  I  decided 
to  cross  the  river,  leaving  Captain  Williams 
on  the  watch.  The  doctor  took  the  .577 
express,  and  I  the  .303.  We  went  down  the 
river  to  where  it  became  broader  and  shal- 
lower over  some  sand  banks,  and  after  send- 
ing a  couple  of  men  forward  first  in  case  of 
crocodiles — of  which  there  are  a  great  many 
in  the  river  farther  down — we  stripped  to 
our  shirts  and  waded  across,  breast  deep. 
We  cautiously  made  our  way  to  a  point  op- 
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posite  Captain  Williams,  who  told  us  by 
signs  that  the  hippo  was  still  there  almost 
underneath  our  feet,  and  coming  occasion- 
ally to  the  surface  to  breathe.  We  stood 
with  sodden  shirts  fluttering  in  the  breeze, 
waiting  for  our  hippo.  Another  half  hour  of 
absolute  silence  on  our  part  passed  when  the 
hippo  suddenly  put  its  nose  above  water  a 
little  farther  out  in  the  stream.  I  did  not  see 
it,  but  Horace  did,  and  in  the  nick  of  time 
sent  a  steel  tipped  bullet  from  his  express 
through  the  brute's  head.    He  had  no  time 


the  body  away,  and  jammed  it  tight  be- 
tween two  rocks  at  the  top  of  a  small  water- 
fall. The  pressure  from  such  a  volume  of 
water  was  very  great,  but  the  men  needed 
food  so  badly  that  we  made  herculean  ef- 
forts to  dislodge  the  body  with  ropes  and 
poles.  After  half  an  hour's  hard  work  we 
managed  to  get  it  free,  only  to  see  it  sink- 
ing in  deep  water  among  the  rocks  in  the 
center  of  the  channel.  Our  men  flatly  re- 
fused to  go  into  the  water  and  look  for  it, 
for  the  reason  that  there  were  all  sorts  of 


"  The  water  in  the  pool  fairly  boiled  for  a  minute  or  so." 


to  place  the  gun  to  his  shoulder,  and  the 
recoil  tore  one  of  his  fingers  badly.  He  did 
what  he  expected  to  do — missed  the  brain, 
but  stunned  the  beast  with  the  shock.  The 
water  in  the  pool  fairly  boiled  for  a  minute 
or  so. 

Then  the  hippo  came  to  the  surface 
twenty  yards  farther  down,  and  I  imme- 
diately put  a  .303  bullet  through  its  brain. 
Our  men  gave  a  yell  of  delight  and  rushed 
down  to  secure  it,  but,  to  their  dismay,  be- 
fore they  could  reach  it,  the  current  washed 


queer  holes  in  the  rocks,  where  one  might 
be  drowned  or  crushed,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  probable  presence  of  crocodiles.  We 
sounded  with  poles  till  our  arms  ached,  and 
were  about  to  give  up  in  despair  when  some 
of  the  men,  bolder  or  more  hungry  than  the 
rest,  jumped  in  and  commenced  to  dive. 
Pretty  soon  one  man  came  to  the  surface 
shouting  that  he  had  found  the  hippo.  We 
did  not  believe  him,  but,  as  I  was  undressed, 
I  jumped  in  and  dived  to  the  bottom,  and, 
sure  enough,  there   he  was,  lying   on  the 
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bottom  in  ten  or  twelve  feet  of  water.  I 
came  up  and — as  the  men  refused — took 
down  one  end  of  a  stout  cotton  line;  after 
swallowing  a  lot  of  water,  maneuvering  in 
the  swift  current,  I  managed  to  make  it  fast 
round  his  leg  just  above  the  foot.  Success 
at  last  seemed  certain,  and,  the  men  pulling 
gently  on  the  rope,  the  body  soon  came  to 
the  surface.  The  men  raised  a  shout  which 
could  have  been  heard  a  mile  away,  but  it 
died  into  a  wail  of  bitter  disappointment 
when  the  rope  broke,  and  down  went  the 
hippo  to  the  bottom  again.  1  was  nearly 
exhausted,  and  shivering  with  cold,  but  I 
managed  to  dive  again,  and  again  make 
fast  the  rope.  After  a  great  deal  of  coaxing 
and  careful  pulling,  we  at  last  succeeded  in 
getting  our  beast  ashore,  just  at  dark.  Our 
men  at  once  fell  to  work  with  knives  and 
swords ;  the  cooking  pots  boiled  merrily,  and 
the  natives,  round  their  fires,  gorged  them- 
selves on  the  meat  far  into  the  night. 

One  day,  when  encamped  on  the  north 
side  of  the  G-uaso  Nyiro,  news  reached  us 
that  there  were  giraffe  in  the  neighborhood. 
While  we  had  often  seen  these  extraordi- 
nary animals,  we  had  not  as  yet  attempted 
to  shoot  them,  but  on  this  occasion  I  deter- 
mined to  go  out  and  get  one.  I  started  at 
two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  riding  my 
mule,  and  taking  two  men,  as  the  giraffe 
were  reported  to  be  about  two  hours  away. 
T  carried  my  Martini  rifle,  as  the  .303  is 
scarcely  heavy  enough,  in  my  opinion,  to 
bring  down  a  giraffe,  except  it  is  hit  in  a 
vital  spot,  which  necessitates  getting  very 
close  up  to  the  animal,  and  this  is  not  always 
possible.  After  leaving  camp,  I  struck 
across  the  belt  of  bush  that  runs  parallel 
to  the  river,  and  got  into  open,  sandy  coun- 
try, with  a  few  thorn  trees  here  and  there, 
and  a  range  of  low  hills  in  the  background. 
I  went  on  and  on,  but  saw  no  signs  of  giraffe 
till  I  almost  reached  the  hills  mentioned, 
when  I  suddenly  sighted  them  about  five 
hundred  yards  away.  I  dismounted,  and  ex- 
amined them  through  the  glasses.  They  had 
not  observed  us,  but  there  was  no  possible 
chance  of  reaching  them  from  where  I  was. 
In  the  first  place  I  was  dead  up  wind,  and 
in  the  second  place  the  country  was  abso- 
lutely open  and  level.  Leaving  the  two 
men  in  charge  of  the  mule  behind  a 
clump  of  thorn  trees,  I  made  a  long  de- 
tour, which  took  me  three  quarters  of  an 
hour,  and  finally,  after  a  lot  of  dodging 
and   crawling,  got  to  leeward,   and  about 


two  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  them. 
There  was  a  gentle  dip  in  the  ground  be- 
tween us;  I  was  on  the  top  of  one  bank, 
flat  on  my  stomach  behind  a  tuft  of  grass, 
and  they  were  half  way  up  on  the  other 
side.  There  were  indications  that  their  sus- 
picions had  been  aroused,  so  I  determined 
— unsportsmanlike  though  it  was — to  risk 
a  long  shot,  and  to  fire  at  the  biggest  bull 
I  could  see.  I  did  .so,  and  heard  the  thud 
of  the  bullet  distinctly.  The  herd  immedi- 
ately made  off,  and  I  could  detect  no  sign 
of  weakness  on  the  part  of  the  animal  I 
had  fired  at.  They  galloped  to  the  top  of 
the  rise,  and  evidently  spotted  my  two  men 
and  the  mules  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
away,  for  they  immediately  right-about- 
faced  and  came  down  full  speed  toward 
me.  When  they  got  within  thirty  yards 
they  saw  me,  and  turned  sharply  to  the 
left.  As  they  turned,  the  same  old  bull 
gave  me  a  capital  shoulder  shot,  of  which  I 
was  not  slow  to  take  advantage.  He  ap- 
peared to  take  no  notice  whatever  of  the 
shot,  and,  to  my  great  disappointment,  dis- 
appeared among  the  trees  that  covered  the 
side  of  the  hill  to  my  left.  1  got  up  and 
stood,  looking  after  them,  when  I  heard  a 
crash  as  of  a  heavy  body  falling,  and  break- 
ing trees  and  bushes  in  its  fall.  I  hurried 
to  the  spot,  and  there  was  my  giraffe  stone 
dead.  1  found  two  wounds  on  him — the 
first  shot  had  hit  him  in  the  stomach,  and 
the  second  fairly  behind  the  shoulder.  1 
discovered  afterward  that  the  second  bul- 
let went  through  the  ribs,  slightly  flattening 
as  it  did  so,  and  then  passed  clean  through 
the  heart,  almost  tearing  it  to  pieces,  and 
lodging  in  the  other  shoulder.  Yet  the 
brute  gave  no  sign  when  hit,  and  ran 
nearly  one  hundred  yards  after  receiving- 
such  a  mortal  wound. 

1  went  to  look  for  my  men,  but  they  had 
disappeared,  and  I  could  not  find  them  any- 
where. I  shouted  till  I  was  hoarse,  but 
there  was  no  sign  of  them.  I  then  went 
back  to  the  giraffe,  and  climbed  to  the  top 
of  the  hill.  For  half  an  hour  I  stopped 
there,  and  still  there  was  no  sign  of  them. 
I  thought  it  was  getting  serious,  as  I  was 
quite  ten  miles  from  camp  and  it  was 
nearly  sunset.  At  last,  however,  I  spied 
them  loafing  about  half  a  mile  away,  and 
shout  as  I  would  I  could  not  make  them 
hear.  I  had  a  syren  whistle,  which  I  brought 
into  service,  but  that  did  not  answer  either. 
Finally,  sighting  my  rifle  at  eight  hundred 
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yards,  I  planted  a  bullet  in  the  sand  with- 
in fifty  yards  of  them.  That  brought  them. 
I  left  one  man  in  a  tree  as  a  guard  over 
the  giraffe,  and  went  back  to  camp  with 
the  other,  reaching  there  long  after  night. 
I  sent  some  men  back  immediately  to  the 
giraffe  with  water  and  the  means  of  making 
a  fire.  They  cut  it  up,  and  brought  it  into 
camp  next  day.  The  flesh,  to  a  white  man, 
is  detestable,  but  the  marrow  bones  were 
excellent. 

Another  method  of  shooting  giraffe  is  by 


a  large  animal.  Needless  to  say,  a  large 
bore  rifle,  such  as  a  .577  express,  cannot  be 
used  with  comfort  in  the  saddle. 

Another  animal  met  with  in  the  scrub  is 
the  wild  pig,  and  we  managed  to  secure  two 
or  three  fine  pairs  of  tusks  while  coming 
down  the  river.  One  day  we  had  halted  for 
lunch,  and,  as  the  sun  was  absolutely  broil- 
ing and  there  were  no  trees,  we  got  the 
men  to  cut  the  inside  out  of  a  large  bush. 
We  crept  into  the  hollow  thus  made,  ate 
our  frugal  meal,  and  then  slept  a  little,  the 


"  One  simply  gallops  after  the  giraffe  at  full  speed  to  get  alongside  before  it  sees  you  and  breaks  away. 


running  them  down  on  fast  ponies.  I  have 
not  done  it  myself,  as  we  had  no  ponies 
with  us.  Dr.  Horace,  however,  told  me  that 
he  used  to  shoot  them  that  way.  On  sight- 
ing the  giraffe,  one  simply  gallops  after  it 
full  speed,  and,  getting  alongside,  dismounts 
and  fires  before  it  can  get  out  of  range. 
It  is  very  seldom  one  can  successfully  shoot 
from  a  horse's  back.  I  have  heard  of  its 
being  done,  but  it  is  a  very  unreliable 
method,  and  a  small  bore  rifle  needs  to  be 
used  with  the  greatest  precision  to  kill  such 


men  doing  likewise.  We  were  awakened  by 
some  of  the  men  pulling  at  our  feet,  and 
shouting,  excitedly,  "  Ungrue,  Bwana !  "  or 
"  Pig,  Master ! "  We  looked  out  cautiously, 
and  a  large  boar  and  three  or  four  sows 
were  feeding  unconcernedly  about  thirty 
yards  away.  We  had  made  no  sound,  and 
had  no  tents  pitched,  so  that  they  almost 
literally  walked  into  camp.  Horace  took 
his  .450  express  and  dropped  the  old  boar; 
the  others  made  off  into  the  grass.  The 
boar  lay  perfectly  still,  and  Horace  made 


'  He  took  his  .450  express  and  dropped  the  old  boar." 


so  sure  of  his  shot  that  he  never  even  ex- 
amined the  beast,  but,  telling  the  men  to 
bring  it  in,  crept  under  the  bush  again. 
The  men  went  to  get  it,  when  the  boar 
suddenly  jumped  up  and  cleared  out,  al- 
though evidently  badly  wounded.  As  Horace 
was   almost  asleep  again,  I  went  after  it, 


and  found  it  standing  still,  a  good  distance 
away.  I  got  quite  close,  and  shot  it  through 
the  brain.  Horace's  bullet  had  gone  through 
its  shoulder,  and  it  must  have  died  soon 
anyhow.  The  flesh  was  horribly  tough  and 
absolutely  tasteless — not  in  the  least  like 
pork. 
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OFTEN  have  I  been  there — east,  west, 
north,  and  south;  in  meadow,  marsh, 
cedar  swamp,  cane  brake,  floating 
morass,  spruce,  and  cypress  forest :  on  north- 
ern and  tropical  islets ;  by  lake  side,  river 
shore,  and  pool  margin :  wherever  it  is  wet, 
where  travel  is  hard  and  dangerous,  where 
insect  scourge  is  worst,  where  turtles  splash 


and  snakes  crawl,  where  rank  growth,  strong 
odors,  and  decay  hold  carnival :  such  are 
the  heron  haunts.  Here  is  the  advice  of 
Gideon  of  old  appropriate  :  "whosoever  is 
fearful,  let  him  return."  But  for  those  who 
love  the  wilds  and  their  creatures,  such 
places  have  rich  reward. 

The  average  heron — like  the  rest  of  us — 
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has  two  natures,  though  in  a  different  way. 
At  most  times  no  title  better  describes  him 
than  "lone  fisherman."  He  knows  not  the 
social  delights  of  "the  autocrat  of  the  break- 
fast table1',:  silent  and  alone  he  wades  along 
some  margin,  or  slips  through  the  tangles 
of  the  morass.  Few  eyes  but  those  of  rail, 
muskrat,  or  some  such  creature,  witness  the 
unerring  stroke  that  lays  low  fish,  frog,  or 
wriggling  snake,  or  the  impulsive  rush  that 
often  precedes  it.  But  when  the  time  for 
nesting  comes,  behold  him  in  the  rookery, 
amid  a  sea  of  nests,  surrounded  by  squawk- 
ing multitudes ;  and  who  would  suspect  him 
of  his  prevailing  unsocial  habit  ? 

Throughout  our  northern  and  middle  dis- 
tricts there  are  but  five  species  of  heron 
properly  belonging  to  the  region,  though 
an  occasional  southerner  loses  his  way  and 
gives  us  a  surprise.  First  is  the  high  and 
lofty  great  blue  heron,  often  wrongly  called 
blue  crane,  the  shyest  of  them  all.  Second 
in  size  is  the  black-crowned  night  heron,  or 
"quawk,"  most  common  along  the  sea- 
coast,  though  by  no  means  confined  to  it, 
a  beautiful  bird  of  gray  and  dark  green 
plumage  in  the  adult  phase — during  breed- 
ing time,  with  a  long  white  plume  stream- 


ing from  the  nape,  the  young  being  very 
different,  of  a  mottled  brown  and  white. 
Hardly  smaller,  our  third,  is  the  American 
bittern,  "boomer"  of  the  meadow,  "stake- 
driver,"  "post-driver,"  and  so  on.  More 
slender  than  the  night  heron,  his  plumage  is 
enough  like  that  of  the  young  of  that  species 
to  cause  some  confusion,  though  it  is  of  a 
more  yellowish  cast,  besides  having  broad 
black  stripes  on  the  sides  of  the  neck. 
Number  four  is  the  green  heron,  "poke,"  or 
"skeowk" — as  they  call  him  down  on  Cape 
Cod;  a  little  dark-colored  fellow,  the  most 
generally  distributed  of  them  all,  found  in 
almost  every  marsh  or  swamp.  Last,  and 
smallest,  is  the  least  bittern,  a  tiny,  yellowish- 
brown  rail-like  creature,  that  slips  silently 
through  the  tangles  of  reed  and  waterplant, 
and  keeps  well  out  of  sight  of  all  but  the 
determined  lover  of  the  water-birds. 

To  return  to  the  great  blue  heron,  my  ex- 
perience for  years  with  the  big  fellow  of  the 
long  legs  and  neck  has  been  as  of  hermit 
with  hermit.  He  was  always  alone,  and, 
for  my  own  part,  I  had  to  be  alone  to  get 
anywhere  near  him ;  no  talking  is  allowed 
in  his  laboratory;  voices  are  so  disturbing 
to  his  solitary  meditations  and  researches  as 


Green  Heron  cm  Nest. 
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Louisiana  Herons  in  Flonda  Rookery — Telephoto. 


Typical  Scene  in  Florida  Rookery. 
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to  cause  him  to  depart  with  hasty,  though 
heavy,  flappings,  neck  doubled  back  and 
long  legs  dragging  out  behind,  as  is  the 
heron-fashion.  The  latter  members  stand 
him  in  good  stead,  that  is  to  say,  in  good 
deep  water,  well  out  from  the  shore  of  the 
marshy  pond,  where  he  will  long  remain 
silent  and  motionless,  until,  with  sudden  and 
accurate  stroke  of  the  great  bill,  some  fish 
or  reptile  pays  the  death  penalty.    He  seems 


to  be  an  anti-vivisectionist,  for,  rather  than 
run  the  risk  of  torturing  his  captives,  he 
swallows  them  whole,  just  as  he  receives 
them,  and  lets  them  settle  the  matter  with 
the  authorities  below. 

That  the  huge  bill — half  a  foot  long — is  a 
terrible  weapon,  I  once  came  near  learning 
by  costly  experience.  When  a  boy,  on  the 
shore  of  a  woodland  pond,  I  came  across' 
one  of  these  herons,  whose  wing  was  injured 


Great  Blue  Heron  on  Nest — Virginia  Rookery- 
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so  that  it  could  not  fly.  It  took  to  the  water, 
and  I  followed  (swimming).  As  I — crazy 
young  fool — overtook  it,  and,  exulting,  was 
about  to  seize  my  prize,  it  suddenly  shot 
out  a  terrific  lunge  of  the  great  bill,  intended 
for  my  right  eye.  Had  I  not  succeeded  in 
dodging,  the  outcome  would  have  been  very 
serious  for  me.  Then  followed  a  fight,  which, 
though  I  finally  came  off  victor,  I  have  no 
desire  ever  to  repeat. 

For  many  years  it  was  one  of  my  ornitho- 


off  in  the  trackless  spruce  forest,  there  was 
certainly  a  small  colony.  We  saw  the  great 
birds  flying  in  and  out,  and  a  woodsman 
had  once  found  the  spot,  where  there  were 
about  a  dozen  nests,  all  high  up  on  one 
enormous  spruce  tree.  After  a  hard  tramp, 
driven  almost  frantic  by  the  mosquitoes,  we 
were  glad  to  get  out,  without  having  seen  a 
heron. 

In  the  North  the  elusive  bird  proved  too 
much  for  me :  but  in  Florida  I  found  a  few 


Young  Great  Blue  Heron. 


logical  ambitions  to  find  a  nest  of  the  great 
blue  heron.  Watching  one  feeding,  when  it 
flew  I  would  try  to  trace  its  line  of  flight ; 
but  this  proved  hopeless.  Various  expedi- 
tions were  to  no  purpose.  Once,  up  in 
northern  Nova  Scotia,  I  thought  I  had  suc- 
ceeded. People  told  me  that  there  was  a 
rookery  on  a  certain  island,  but  a  trip  there 
proved  it  to  be  only  a  roost  after  the  breed- 
ing season.    In  the  same  region,  somewhere 


scattered  nests,  with  young,  about  twenty 
feet  from  the  ground,  on  the  tops  of  low 
willow  trees  on  an  island  in  a  great  morass. 
In  Virginia  I  had  the  best  success,  where, 
near  the  shore  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  I  was 
shown  a  fine  rookery.  On  enormous  pines, 
growing  in  a  forest  along  the  edge  of  a 
lonely  pond,  where  eagles  and  ospreys  also 
bred,  averaging  over  one  hundred  feet  from 
the  ground,  were  from  fifty  to  a  hundred 
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great  rude  nests  of  sticks,  each  big  enough  to 
contain  a  man;  but  inaccessible,  out  on  slender 
branches,  even  if  one  could  climb  the  giant 
trees.  There  were  but  a  few  of  these  mon- 
sters that  overtopped  all  the  rest,  and  they 
were  scattered  about,  but  nearly  every  one 


the  shy  owners  flew  off  at  our  approach, 
watchful,  but  tamer,  fish  crows  would  occa- 
sionally, alight  in  a  nest  and  proceed  to  eat 
the  eggs.  By  keeping  very  quiet  under  the 
trees,  in  the  shrubbery,  we  avoided  the  notice 
of  the  old  birds,  which  would  return  to  their 


Great  Blue  Heron  and  Nests — Virginia  Rookery. 


bore  a  nest  or  two  :  on  one  I  counted  eight. 
It  was  the  first  day  of  July,  and  in  many  of 
the  nests  young,  sometimes  full  grown,  were 
standing  up,  usually  three  to  a  nest.  Other 
nests  had  eggs — probably  second  layings — 
as  I  could  see  without  climbing,  for,  when 


nests.  In  this  way,  having  previously  trained 
the  camera,  with  telephoto  lens,  upon  some 
nest,  I  was  able  to  secure  quite  satisfactory 
pictures. 

Sometimes,  when  the  shades  of  evening 
are  deepening  into  night,  we  may  hear  from 
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the  gloom  above  a  harsh,  guttural  "  quocJc, 
quock"  and  know  that  it  is  a  band  of  night 
herons  winging  their  way  to  their  marshy 
feeding  ground.  They  care  not  whether  it  be 
city  or  country  that  may  lie  beneath  their 
line  of  flight,  and  I  have  often  heard  them 
from  the  streets  of  Boston,  as  in  small,  loose 
flocks  they  steered  for  the  flats  or  sa!t 
marshes.  Usually,  before  morning,  they  are 
back  in  the  thick  of  some  cedar  swamp,  or 
similar  roost;  but  frequently  they  will  feed 
on  the  flats  by  day,  especially  the  brown 


sea.  The  tract  consists  mostly  of  scrub  oaks, 
with  a  few  maples  and  pitch  pines  sprinkled 
in,  most  of  the  trees  not  over  thirty  feet 
high.  Late  in  April  the  rude,  frail  nests 
of  loose  sticks  are  built  in  any  convenient 
crotch,  usually  about  twenty  feet  up,  though 
sometimes  not  over  five  feet.  During  the 
first  ten  days  of  May,  most  of  the  large,  pale 
blue  eggs  are  laid,  four  or  five  to  a  nest, 
which  is  the  customary  number  with  most 
herons.  At  this  visit  the  first  of  the  young 
were  beginning  to  hatch.    As  we  entered 


Florida  Heron  Rookery.      On  this  Island  Were  Breeding  Louisiana,  Little  Elue,  Snowy,  and  Yellow-Crowned  Night  Herons. 


speckled  young  of  the  year.  I  have  fre- 
quently surprised  them  in  their  fishing  along 
the  creeks  of  the  salt  marshes,  or  by  ditches 
that  connect  ponds,  through  which  young 
herring  pass.  And,  by  the  way,  it  is  really 
surprising  how  many  people  do  not  know  the 
difference  between  a  heron  and  a  herring ! 

One  of  the  strangest  sights  in  bird-life  is 
a  rookery  of  these  night  herons.  The  largest 
that  I  know  of  is  (or  was)  on  Cape  Cod.  I 
discovered  it  when  a  boy,  and  year  by  year, 
probably  from  time  immemorial,  the  herons 
have  resorted  to  this  lonely  spot  near  the 


the  woods,  the  beautiful  plumed  birds,  each 
with  a  loud,  harsh  squawk,  began  to  fly 
out  in  large  numbers.  The  trees,  daubed 
white  with  excrement,  were  fairly  crowded 
with  nests,  one  in  almost  every  possible 
fork  or  crotch,  often  six  or  eight  to  a  tree. 
Standing  in  one  place,  I  counted  one  hun- 
dred and  five  nests,  without  moving  from 
my  tracks.  I  think  there  were  doubtless 
a  thousand  nests  in  that  strip  of  woods. 
When  I  climbed  to  the  tops  of  different 
trees,  I  found  myself  looking  down  upon  a 
veritable  blue  sea — eggs,  eggs,  eggs,  in  all 
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directions.  Later,  when  the  young-  are  about 
half  grown,  standing  in  the  nests  or  climb- 
ing out  upon  the  branches,  they  are  accus- 
tomed to  receive  even  the  well-intending 
visitor  with  volleys  of  half-digested  fish, 
full  in  his  face,  as  he  climbs.  One  must  go 
prepared,  and  take  the  will  for  the  deed,  for 
the  youngsters  really  think  that  this  is  what 
is  wanted.  The  rookery  at  this  time  is  in 
a  terribly  unsanitary  condition — from  our 
standpoint.  Everything  is  besmeared,  fish 
lie  rotting  on  the  ground,  the  heat  is  terrific, 


her  nest  with  food  for  her  hungry  squabs, 
crack  went  a  rifle,  and  four  or  five  more 
helpless  children  were  doomed  to  a  linger- 
ing starvation.  When  I  arrived,  but  a  piti- 
ful remnant  of  frightened  birds  was  left.  The 
deserted  nests  confirmed  the  story  that  I 
afterward  gathered  from  certain  residents.  I 
picked  up  one  beautiful,  plumed  creature, 
not  yet  dead,  that  had  lingered  with  its  thigh 
shot  away,  till  the  wound  was  a  mass  of  gan- 
grene. Language  which  would  adequately 
express  my  feelings  and   properly  charac- 
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and  swarms  of  insects  add  their  torments. 
Nevertheless  it  is  a  wonderfully  instructive 
place,  and  I  would  gladly  spend  days  in  it. 
This  I  hoped  to  do  the  past  season,  to 
study  and  photograph  the  family  life  of  these 
herons,  and  journeyed  over  two  hundred 
miles  for  no  other  purpose.  Not  even  yet 
can  I  calmly  contemplate  the  atrocity.  Cer- 
tain men,  some  residents,  some  visitors  who 
probably  consider  themselves  sportsmen,  had 
gone  there  the  season  before,  and  early  in 
the  present  season,  for  rifle  practise!  Hiding 
among  the  trees,  when  a  mother  heron  al it  on 


terize  these  men  and  their  act  would  not  be- 
come my  profession.  The  town  of  Barn- 
stable has  incurred  a  stain  upon  its  name 
which  can  only  be  atoned  for  by  tak- 
ing the  matter  faithfully  in  hand,  relent- 
lessly punishing  the  guilty,  and  enforcing 
the  law  in  future.  Possibly  the  remnant  of 
this  natural  wonder,  that  is  of  interest  to 
the  thousands  of  nature-lovers,  may  yet  be 
saved,  and  the  rookery  in  time  be  repop- 
ulated,  if  exempted  from  future  depreda- 
tions. 

Out   in   North   Dakota,  where  trees  are 
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scarce,  the  night  herons  build  their  cities 
low  down,  on  rude  platforms  of  dead  sterns 
among  the  reeds  that  grow  from  the  water 
in  marshy  sloughs  or  along  the  shores  of 
lakes.  Even  where  there  is  a  timber-strip 
nearby,  they  seem  to  have  lost  the  habit,  in 
the  prairie  country,  of  being  arboreal. 

It  is  usually  in  reedy  bogs — the  boggier  the 
better — that  we  are  most  likely  to  find  the 
common  bittern.  By  hiding  or  sneaking  in 
such  a  place,  I  have  been  enabled  to  watch 
the  queer  fellow  under  various  circum- 
stances. Gracefully  he  steps  along,  or  runs 
through  some  tangle,  but  when  he  stops, 
almost  always  he  points  his  bill  up  in  the  air, 
making  himself  so  closely  resemble  a  dead 
reed  or  rush  that  it  is  very  hard  to  distin- 
guish him.  But  the  making  of  his  booming, 
or  pumping  note  is  the  queerest  perform- 
ance. He  works  his  head  and  neck  up  and 
down  as  though  he  were  choking,  and  the 


sound  made  is  remarkably  like  that  pro- 
duced by  an  old-fashioned  wooden  pump  ; 
first  the  ictus,  then  the  gurgling  of  the 
water.  At  a  distance,  only  the  first  part  can 
be  heard,  which  certainly  sounds  like  the 
blow  of  a  mallet  on  a  stake,  or  even  an  axe- 
stroke. 

For  years  I  could  never  find  a  bittern's 
nest,  though  I  searched  thickets  and  jun- 
gles— all  sorts  of  places  but  the  right  ones. 
Finally,  one  day,  when  I  was  wading  a 
reedy  bog,  a  great  brown  bird  sprang  up 
almost  into  my  face,  leaving  four  brownish- 
drab  eggs  on  a  little  platform  of  dead  rushes. 
Since  then  I  have  found  scores  of  these 
nests  —  in  New  England,  the  Magdalen 
Islands,  and  North  Dakota.  Though  both 
our  bitterns  are  more  unsocial  than  most 
herons  in  their  nesting  habits,  half  a  dozen  or 
more  nests  of  either  kind  may  be  found  in 
the  same  bog.    Such  has  been  my  experience 
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with  the  present  species  on  the  Magdalen 
Islands.  The  bittern  sits  "  close  "  ;  espe- 
cially on  rainy  days  I  have  been  near  enough 
to  them  on  their  nests  almost  to  touch  them 
without  their  starting',  until  our  glances  met ; 
then  there  would  be  a  wild  scramble.  They 
sit  motionless,  with  bill  pointed  up,  making 
themselves  part  of  the  surroundings. 

Almost  every  one  who  goes  much  afield 
has  seen  the  green  heron  jump  out  of  a 
ditch  or  pond-hole  with  shrill  scream.  Not 
so  many  have  seen  the  nest  and  bluish  eggs 
in  some  low  tree  or  bush  of  a  cedar,  alder,  or 
other  swampy  tangle.  There  these  herons 
breed,  sometimes  only  a  single  pair,  but  just 
as  often  half  a  dozen  or  more,  not  close  to- 
gether, but  near  enough  for  sociability.  If 
intruded  upon  when  there  are  young,  I 
know  of  no  heron  that  will  make  greater  fuss 
and  outcry. 

I  never  realized  more  acutely  the  timidity 
of  herons  as  a  class  than  when  I  first  tried  to 
photograph  one  on  its  nest — a  green  heron, 
it  happened  to  be.  The  nest  was  on  a  low 
alder,  about  four  feet,  over  water  more  than 
knee  deep.    Setting  the  camera  up  on  the 


tripod,  about  six  feet  away,  trimming  it  with 
branches  and  attaching  a  long  thread,  I  hid 
on  a  hummock  sixty  feet  off.  After  forty 
minutes  of  flying  about  anxiously,  I  saw  the 
little  mother  sneak  along  the  alder  branches, 
climbing  or  hopping  from  one  to  the  other, 
jerking  her  funny  little  tail  up  and  down  in 
a  most  ridiculous,  nervous  fashion.  After 
long  hesitation  she  finally  settled  on  her 
eggs,  just  for  an  instant,  when,  with  a  sud- 
den spring,  she  was  gone.  She  had  seen  the 
movement  of  the  thread,  as  I  had  begun  to 
gather  in  the  slack. 

The  least  bittern  is  not  much  larger  than 
the  sora,  or  other  small  rail.  Like  these,  it 
enjoys  slipping  through  the  tangles  of  the 
bog,  where  I  have  often  found  its  nest,  a 
frail  little  platform  suspended  between  the 
stems  of  reeds  and  buoyed  up  by  the  dead 
undergrowth  above  the  water,  with  its  four 
or  five  faint  blue  eg'gs.  At  times  several 
nests  will  be  quite  near  together,  but  it  is 
rarely  that  one  can  see  the  owner,  unless  by 
silently  approaching  in  a  boat,  when,  taken 
by  surprise,  she  will  sometimes  fly. 

Florida  is  still  the  heron  paradise,  though 
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the  plume-hunters — fortunately  now  out- 
lawed— have  left  but  a  pitiful  remnant. 
Only  a  few  stragglers  can  be  seen  near 
towns  and  railroads.  To  find  them  I  had  to 
drive  off  into  the  wilderness ,  where  a  party 
of  us  camped  on  the  edge  of  a  great  morass, 
under  a  clump  of  fine  cabbage  palms,  far 
from  human  habitation,  where  "  'gators " 
bellowed,  deadly  moccasins  abounded,  and 
wild  cattle,  razor-backed  hogs,  mosquitoes, 
and  reptiles  did  their  best  to  make  us  miser- 
able. The  great  morass  was  four  miles  across 
and  some  dozen  in  length,  with  water  from 
three  to  eight  feet  in  depth,  overgrown  with 
saw  grass  and  various  aquatic  plants,  through 
which,  with  great  labor,  we  had  to  pole  our 
boat.  Here  and  there,  out  in  this  expanse, 
were  small,  low  islands  covered  with  willow 
thickets.  Here,  late  in  April,  we  found 
herons,  by  hundreds  and  even  thousands, 
nesting.  May  no  plume-hunter  find  them; 
they  never  will  through  me  !  Of  the  familiar 
five  of  the  north,  I  found  there  all  but  the 
larger  bittern.  Commonest  of  all  was  the 
beautiful  azure-blue  Louisiana  heron,  and 
next  the  little  blue  heron ;  these  were  the 


two  abundant  kinds.  They  bred  together 
on  the  same  islets,  along  with  a  few  yellow- 
crowned  and  black-crowned  night  herons, 
and  the  beautiful  aigrette-bearing  snowy 
heron.  This  kind,  with  the  larger  American 
egret,  seemed  almost  to  have  been  made  ex- 
tinct. But  the  other  sorts  that  do  not  bear 
plumes  were  here  still  numerous  enough 
to  fairly  crowd  the  willows  with  their  frail 
nests  and  blue  eggs.  As  we  poled  along  in 
the  boat,  they  flew  out  by  hundreds. 

A  final  word  about  photographing  the 
herons.  For  working  on  their  nests  or  young 
in  trees,  I  use  a  ball  and  socket  clamp  with 
the  camera,  and  screw  a  bolt  into  the  trunk 
or  branch,  on  which  to  clamp  the  instru- 
ment. By  leaving  the  camera  focused  on  a 
nest,  concealed  as  much  as  possible,  patience 
may  finally  be  rewarded,  after  many  trib- 
ulations and  the  expenditure  of  much  time. 
As  herons  are  in  the  habit  of  standing  still 
for  quite  an  interval,  I  find  the  telephoto 
lens  especially  useful,  either  operated  from 
concealment  in  the  rookery,  or  from  some 
cover  along  the  edge  of  shores  where  herons 
are  wont  to  feed. 


£ji  CARLTON  T.   CHAPMAN 


ILLUSTRATED   BY   THE   AUTHOR 


IT  WAS  late  September,  but  very  warm — 
so  warm  that  the  decks  were  intolerable 
- — the  glare  on  the  water  and  from  the 
sails  almost  unbearable.  The  big  schooner 
Page,  twO  days  out  from  Chicago  for  Buffalo, 
with  grain  in  bulk,  lay  becalmed — not  a 
hundred  miles  from  Mackinac  Island.  To 
Captain  Williams  it  was  unusually  provok- 
ing, and  he  had  shuffled  up  and  down  the 
deck  all  morning  in  outspoken  disgust.  With 
37,000  bushels  of  wheat — rates  high  and 
wages  high  and  a  wager  on  this  run — every 
hour  counted,  and  he  fairly  sputtered  as  the 
time  passed,  and  no  wind — not  a  breath. 

Noon  observation  came,  but  the  good 
skipper  did  not  need  to  make  an  observa- 
tion. Somewhere  to  starboard  lay  the  land, 
and  he  had  only  to  steer  north,  till  he  found 
the  lights  or  shores  of  Mackinac  ;  so  he  only 
stamped  his  slippered  feet,  and  pulled  the 
straw  hat  lower  over  his  eyes,  to  keep  out  the 
glaring  sun. 

One  bell — the  crew  had  finished  dinner, 
and  came  filing  out  of  the  cabin,  the  mate  at 
their  head. 

"Whose  trick  at  the  wheel  is  it  ?  "  asked 
he. 

"Mine,"  said  Brooks. 

"  Let  Tom  take  the  wheel,  I  want  you, 
Brooks." 

"  I  am  going  to  take  all  hands  and  over- 
haul the  running  gear,  and  put  new  chaff- 
ing on  the  back  stays,"  he  said  to  the  cap- 
tain, who,  nodding  his  approval,  went  below  : 
while  the  boy,  Tom,  took  the  wheel  and 
leaned  lazily  over  it,  glad  to  be  relieved  of  a 
harder  task. 

Down  in  the  cabin,  he  could  see  the  cap- 
tain's cloth  being  spread,  and  his  dinner  put 
before  him.    Far  to  the  southward,  a  trail  of 


black  smoke  showed  the  track  of  a  steamer ; 
away  down  to  westward,  a  tug  and  two 
barges  blackened  the  horizon;  otherwise 
nothing  was  to  be  seen,  and  the  flat  green 
water  over  the  side  was  as  motionless  as  if 
in  a  bowl. 

Tom  kicked  his  feet  against  the  wheel 
box,  and  hummed  a  tune.  This  was  not  sail- 
ing, as  he  had  imagi  ned  it.  There  was  none  of 
the  glory  of  being  a  sailor  about  his  life  of 
hard  work  and  dirty  clothes — sweeping  the 
chaff  out  of  the  hold  or  tarring  down  rig- 
ging or  painting  the  trucks — and  he  glanced 
up  at  the  lofty  topmasts. 

No,  this  was  not  what  one  might  suppose 
from  reading  Marryatt.  There  was  no  boat- 
swain's whistle,  no  booming  guns,  no  white- 
trousered  sailors  in  clean  blue  shirts — and 
Tom  glanced  sadly  at  his  own  soiled  every- 
day clothes — his  cheap  cotton  shirt  would 
never  mark  him' for  a  sailor. 

And,  as  he  reflected,  the  rest  were  even 
worse,  and  had  less  care  for  their  appear- 
ance. The  second  mate  wore  an  old  derby 
hat  and  a  once  white  shirt  and  black  tie — he 
looked  more  like  a  one-time  respectable 
merchant,  than  a  sailor.  Then  there  was 
Brooks,  the  old  whaler,  with  his  trousers 
tucked  in  his  boots — when  he  was  not  bare- 
foot. Fifteen  years  of  whaling  had  left  the 
boots  a  necessity  and  a  habit  to  him.  And 
Scotty,  with  his  red  flannel  shirt,  like  a 
grain  trimmer,  and  his  stub  pipe  always  in 
his  mouth ;  Ned  and  Frenchy  and  the  rest 
of  the  hard- worked  lot — they  were  not  as 
he  had  pictured  sailors;  and  Tom  went  off 
dreaming  of  adventures  under  his  favorite 
author. 

The  gaunt  gray  sails  hung  flat  and  motion- 
less, to  the  heavy  spars ;.  the  creaking  of  gaff 
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and  boom,  or  the  occasional  flap  of  the  great 
square  sail,  and  the  raffles  set  above  it,  were 
the  only  sounds,  save  the  subdued  voices  of 
the  meu  in  the  fore  and  main  rigging,  hid- 
den by  the  sails. 

Tom  turned  the  wheel  listlessly,  keeping 
one  eye  on  the  compass  card ;  north  by  east 
was  the  course,  but  the  heavily  laden  vessel 
never  moved ;  they  were  as  motionless  as  if 
painted.  Not  a  sign  of  air — not  a  speck  in  the 
cloudless  sky — and  the  boy  leaned  over  the 
wheel,  almost  asleep. 

The  captain  had  come  on  deck;  had 
shuffled  aft  to  the  wheel,  and  gazed  about. 
It  was  too  hot  for  him  there,  so  he  went 
below  ;  but  presently  appeared  on  the  main 
deck,  and  with  the  steward  to  help,  fixed  a 
table  under  the  shade  of  the  mainsail,  and 
began  cutting  out  the  letters  for  his  cam- 
paign flag. 

Captain  Williams  was  a  good  republican, 
and  a  faithful  baptist.  About  these  two 
points  he  had  no  doubts;  and,  though  he 
looked  on  sympathetically  while  the  mate 
encouraged  the  men  with  good  round  oaths, 
he  never  indulged  in  such  practises  him- 
self. 

This  was  the  year  of  a  great  presidential 
struggle,  and  the  captain  had  determined  to 
come  into  port  flying  his  flag  for  "  Garfield 
and  Arthur."  He  had  been  especially  urged 
to  this,  because  his  old  friend,  Captain  Tarr, 
of  the  Benson,  as  stanch  a  methodist  and 
as  vigorous  a  democrat  in  his  way,  as  Captain 
Williams  in  his,  had  not  only  flown  his  cam- 
paign banner  in  Chicago  port,  but  had  laid 
a  wager  on  the  election ;  and  not  only  that, 
but  had  offered  to  beat  the  Page  into  Buffalo 
for  a  consideration. 


It  was  not  the  first  time  these  two  old 
captains  had  laid  bets  on  their  respective 
vessels,  and  it  was  always  a  battle  royal,  for 
either  to  appear  in  sight,  or  to  travel  on  the 
same  route.  Both  men  were  counted  fine 
skippers — drivers  to  be  sure — but  with  their 
ships  well  in  hand,  and  all  that  knowledge 
and  quick  intelligence  could  add  to  their 
long  experience. 

Captain  Tarr  had  been  a  salt  water  sailor 
in  his  youth,  and  claimed  precedence  by 
that ;  but  Captain  Williams,  born  and  reared 
on  the  Great  Lakes,  declared  that  he  could 
give  Tarr  points  on  sailing  the  inland  seas; 
though,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  did  n't  claim 
to  lay  much  value  on  square  riggers,  a  type 
that  Captain  Tarr  declared  was  infinitely 
superior.  He  kept  his  own  vessel  as  much 
square  as  possible,  with  yards  enough  for  a 
frigate  on  his  foremast.  A  barkantine  she 
was,  but  in  the  short  reaches  and  change- 
able weather  of  the  Lakes,  it  was  oftener  a 
detriment  than  an  advantage. 

Captain  Williams,  in  shirt  sleeves,  velvet 
slippers,  and  straw  hat,  bent  over  his  work  ; 
his  fine  old  bronzed  face  and  gray  beard 
making  a  picture  that  Tom  could  just  see, 
over  the  top  of  the  high  poop  cabin,  by 
standing  on  tip  toe. 

That  flag  must  be  about  finished,  he 
thought. 

It  was  a  fine  one,  with  a  broad  red  stripe, 
and  red  letters  on  a  white  ground.  He 
looked  up  to  the  lofty  truck  where  it  was  to 
fly.  As  he  did  so,  he  noticed  a  change  in  the 
northern  sky;  a  sort  of  steely  brightness 
that  was  not  there  before,  nor  on  the  soft 
horizon  to  south'ard. 

Tom  mopped  his  face,  and  held  on  to  the 
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kicking  wheel;  he  almost  went  to  sleep — 
taking  little  cat-naps  from  time  to  time. 

After  one  of  these,  he  roused  himself,  and 
it  seemed  that  the  whole  world  of  sky  and 
water  was  asleep.  The  tug  and  the  steamer 
had  disappeared;  not  even  a  trail  of  smoke 
hung  on  the  southern  sky.  Listlessly  look- 
ing about,  he  saw  what  he  had  not  noticed 
before:  a  gray,  yellow-black  cloud  in  the 
northwest. 

Tom  started ;  he  knew  that  meant  some- 
thing, and  he  watched  it  mounting  across 
the  sky. 

"  I  wonder  if  any  one  sees  that,"  he 
thought,  and  walked  down  to  leeward ;  look- 
ing up  for  the  men  in  the  rigging.  He 
called  softly  to  Brooks  to  look  around — but 
Brooks  did  not  hear. 

There  was  the  captain  intent  on  his  flag. 
He  did  not  see  the  portentous  cloud,  which 
mounted  higher  and  higher ;  and  until  it 
crossed  the  sun,  no  one  would  be  likely  to 
notice  it. 

Giving  the  wheel  a  turn,  Tom  sprang  for- 
ward to  the  break  of  the  poop,  and  called 
sharply  to  the  captain  to  look  around. 

The  captain  seemed  surprised,  but  jumped 
up,  and  looked  at  the  towering  mass  of 
sullen  gloom.  Sweeping  his  work  off  the 
table  with  a  stroke,  he  yelled,  "  Get  down 
from  aloft  there,  every  one  of  you,  and 
stand  by  to  shorten  sail ! " 

The  men  instantly  began  to  descend. 
Scotty  dropped  a  marline  spike,  which  nearly 
did  for  the  second  mate  then  and  there. 
Serving  twine  and  tar  buckets  were  flung 
down  also,  as  the  men  scrambled  to  the 
deck.  The  captain  had  already  cast  off  the 
main  gaff  topsail  sheet,  and  he  fairly  roared 


now,  "  Let  go  and  clew  up ;  stand  by  to 
lower  away  main  and  foresails ! " 

"  Put  your  wheel  hard  down,"  he  yelled 
to  Tom,  "  and  keep  it  so,"  and  he  scrambled 
across  the  deck,  grasping  a  timber-head 
just  in  time,  for  with  a  mighty  roar  the 
storm  burst  upon  them.  A  great  blackness 
of  night  whirling  onward,  fringed  with  white 
foam  along  the  water. 

The  schooner  sank  under  the  strain  till 
the  water  was  half  way  across  the  deck,  and 
lay  still,  as  if  staggered  by  the  sudden  fury. 
It  seemed  as  if  she  must  go  over,  but  an- 
other instant,  and  the  jibs,  the  fore  and 
mizzen  topsails  gave  way,  and  with  reports 
like  cannon  flew  into  shreds. 

The  first  mate,  half  dressed,  came  tearing 
out  of  the  cabin,  and,  trying  to  reach  the 
mizzen  halyards,  was  nearly  blown  over- 
board. The  great  mainsail  split  from  top 
to  bottom ;  as  the  halyards  were  let  go,  the 
gaff  came  down  with  a  rush,  striking  the 
deck  and  digging  a  deep  dent,  while -the 
canvas  was  quickly  thrashed  out  of  the  bolt 
ropes  and  blown  away. 

By  this  time  the  foresail  was  snapping  and 
banging  like  the  reports  of  a  cannon,  the 
men  struggling  in  the  darkness  to  get  it  in ; 
the  booms  in  the  water,  and  the  vessel 
almost  on  her  beam  ends. 

The  captain,  clinging  desperately  to  the 
weather  rail,  waved  one  hand  to  Tom,  to 
keep  the  wheel  down ;  but  that  youth  had 
already  got  it  down,  and  was  clinging  to  it 
for  dear  life.  The  steward  had  come  out  of 
the  cabin,  closing  all  the  windows  and  doors, 
and  crawled  along  the  weather  side  forward. 
Tom  could  see  the  captain's  lips  moving,  but 
no  sound  of  voice  could  rise  above  the  awful 
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din  of  that  moment.  Following  the  first 
rush  of  wind,  came  rain  and  hail,  with  ter- 
rific thunder  and  lightning,  that  lit  up  the 
wild  scene,  only  to  leave  it  blacker  than 
ever,  blotted  out  in  a  mad  downpour  of 
frozen  rain  that  beat  in  the  faces  of  the 
men,  and  blinded  them. 

The  boy  clinging  to  the  wheel  was 
pounded,  face  and  hands,  and  blinded  by 
the  hail,  which  brought  the  chill  of  winter. 
Slowly  the  vessel  began  to  right  herself,  and 
to  move  under  the  pressure,  feeling  her  force 
once  more.  The  glad  relief  of  that !  She  was 
not  going  to  capsize.  Blindly,  fiercely  work- 
ing, the  men  got  the  foresail  in,  and  the  torn 
ribbons  of  the  topsails  were  clewed  up.  The 
main  and  mizzen  booms  were  gotten  on  deck, 
and  slowly   the  schooner  came  up  in  the 
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ther  was  getting  rapidly  worse ;  it  had  set 
in  for  a  hard  blow. 

A  number  of  steamers  passed  far  off  to 
the  westward.  Down  to  starboard,  the  sand 
dunes  and  barren  shores  lay  dark  against 
the  clear,  cold  sky.  Far  to  the  northward, 
the  islands  around  the  Straits  of  Mackinac 
lay  low  on  the  horizon. 

Urging  on  the  men  one  minute,  the  next 
sweeping  the  view  with  his  glass,  Captain 
Williams  tramped  the  deck.  Tom,  again  at 
the  wheel,  knew  what  he  was  looking  for — 
their  ancient  rival — the  Benson. 

By  noon,  after  unceasing  exertions,  the 
Page  was  under  a  reefed  fore  and  mainsail, 
staysail  and  jib,  and  the  exhausted  men  were 
sent  to  dinner  with  the  prospect  of  no  rest 
till  dark,  if  then.  The  captain  kept  the  look- 
out. He  had  ten  hours1  start  of  the  Benson — 
if  she  didn't  overhaul  him  now,  he  woidd 
beat  her  yet;  once  through  the  Straits  with 
this  wind,  he  would  reach  their  destination 
first.   But  his  fears  were  soon  realized. 

"  A  square  rigger  down  there,"  said  the 


Where  the  Fleet  Tows  Through  the  Detroit  River. 


decks  in  a  stiffened  mess  of  inexpressibly 
tangled  ropes  and  rigging.  The  mate,  still  in 
his  underclothes  and  bare  feet,  with  a  sou'- 
wester which  he  had  picked  up  somehow  on 
his  head,  was  bellowing  orders,  and  the  ex- 
hausted, half-frozen  Tom  at  the  wheel  was 
laughing,  in  spite  of  the  misery  of  his  feel- 
ings, at  the  comical  figure  he  cut. 

It  was  night  long  before  the  wreckage 
had  been  cleared  away  or  the  scuppers 
cleaned  of  the  ropes  that  streamed  like 
snakes  astern.  By  lantern  light,  the  wind 
having  fallen  again,  and  the  vessel  rolling  in 
the  now  considerable  sea,  they  patched  and 
pulled  things  together  ;  a  fore-staysail,  and 
mizzen,  to  keep  the  schooner  by  the  wind — 
so  she  sagged  along  through  the  night.  The 
wind  increased  by  daylight  and  blew  a 
steady  gale — relentless  and  cold,  oh,  so 
cold! 

Captain  Williams,  in  sea  boots  now,  in- 
stead of  slippers,  superintended  getting  out 
a  suit  of  new  sails  which  he  had  laid  up 
against  just  such  an  emergency.    The  wea- 


lynx-eyed  second  mate,  and,  sure  enough, 
there  was  the  Benson  ! 

She  passed  the  work- weary  crew  early  in 
the  afternoon.  Bearing  down  close  to  them 
— hauled  on  the  wind,  her  fore-topsail  and 
lower  standing  canvas  rap  full,  as,  heeling 
down,  her  decks  awash,  she  passed  them  by. 
Captain  Tarr  stood  by  the  lee  mizzen  rig- 
ging, and,  making  a  trumpet  out  of  his  hands, 
bellowed  out,  "Want  any  help,  captain?" 

"Might  give  me  a  tow,"  answered  back 
Williams,  sardonically. 

"  Seems  as  if  something  had  struck  ye, 
captain,"  came  back  from  Tarr  ;  "  well,  I  '11 
tell  'em  yer  coming  " ;  and  the  gallant  captain 
waved  his  hand  with  a  grin  that  could  be 
seen  half  a  mile  away. 

But  the  worst  blow  was  to  come  yet ;  for 
as  she  swept  past,  a  flag  was  broken  out 
from  her  main  truck,  which  flew  exulting  in 
the  wind. 

"  Hancock  and  English  ;  two  to  one  !  " 
yelled  Captain  Tarr. 

"  I  '11  take  ye !  "  howled  Captain  Williams  ; 
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"  You  may  beat  me  in,  but  you  '11  lose  on 
that ! "  And  then  getting'  his  breath,  he  said : 
"  Mate,  where  's  the  flag  I  was  making  ?  " 

"  Here  it  is,"  said  one  of  the  men,  bring- 
ing up  a  mass  of  soaking  wet  red  and  white 
bunting. 

"Damn  it,"  said  the  captain  meditatively : 
"  if  it  had  n't  been  for  that,  we  'd  not  been 
caught  napping.  Tom,  you  young  rascal, 
why  did  n't  you  speak  before  *? " 

"  I  did  n't  think  it  was  coming  so  quick, 
captain,  and  I  did  n't  like  to  disturb  your 
work,  either,"  grinned  the  boy. 

"  Humph!  "  grunted  the  captain. 

All  that  night  it  blew  a  gale,  and  the 
Page,  shortened  down  to  double  reefed  fore 
and  mainsails,  butted  her  full  bows  into  the 
smother.  Again  and  again  the  seas  swept 
the  deck,  and  the  tired  crew,  cursing  now, 
and  dull  with  lack  of  sleep,  toiled  on,  tacking 
and  reefing,  pulling  and  hauling — the  mate 
urging  them,  threatening  them — and  the  cap- 
tain watching  every  change  forced  on  his  ship. 


scene  of  troubled  waters.  But  the  schooner, 
free  at  last,  was  booming  along,  the  water 
boiling  behind  her  and  hissing  under  her 
bows ;  her  sea-swept  decks  lifting  out  of  the 
waves,  bare  of  everything  but  trailing  ropes 
that  streamed  past  the  gaunt,  nail-fringed 
stanchions  that  rose  from  the  swirling  foam 
along  the  lee  deck. 

A  dozen  vessels,  big  and  little,  were  toss- 
ing and  rolling  along,  on  the  same  course ; 
steamers  with  a  wide  banner  of  black  smoke 
blowing  off  to  leeward ;  their  bows  plunged 
in  the  foam  one  minute,  their  propellers 
threshing  the  air ;  the  next,  their  red  and 
green  bottoms  flung  against  the  sky. 

A  dismasted  schooner  was  in  tow  of  a 
steamer.  A  number  of  barges  were  floating 
about,  almost  helpless,  their  rags  of  black 
sails  flapping  in  the  fierce  wind  as  they 
pitched  and  rolled.  A  steamer  and  tugs  were 
trying  to  pick  them  up  again — but  the  Page 
did  not  stop  to  see. 

"  All  hands  get  the  foresail  up !  "  cried  the 
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So  they  struggled  through  the  stormy  night. 
A  dozen  times  they  narrowly  missed  collision. 

A  whole  fleet  were  trying  to  get  through 
the  Straits.  Lights  flashed  and  disappeared 
as  the  vessel,  strained  to  her  utmost,  rolled 
and  pitched  and  tumbled.  Sheltered  a  bit  by 
the  land,  and  favored  at  last  by  the  wind — 
once  well  out  of  the  narrow  water  of  the 
Straits — they  could  lay  their  course.  Not  a 
man  slept  that  night :  hot  coffee  was  boiling 
in  the  cabin;  biscuits  and  meat  for  the 
men,  when  they  could  eat  them :  and  the 
steward  was  kept  busy  handing  out  tin  cups 
of  the  cheering  beverage. 

Every  now  and  again  a  sea  swept  the 
deck,  lifting  everything  movable  off  it,  send- 
ing the  great  hawser  box  crashing  against 
the  lee  bulwarks ;  and  a  following  wave  fill- 
ing the  deck  from  rail  to  rail,  smashed  hawser 
and  halyard  boxes  to  kindling  wood  against 
the  rail,  and  then  swept  it  all  overboard  with 
a  crash  of  timbers. 

What  a  sight,  when  daylight  dawned  at 
last ;  a  cold,  thin,  wintry  sun  rising  over  the 


mate :  and  slowly,  the  men  sweating  on  the 
halyards  and  purchases,  with  windlass  and 
capstan  they  got  it  up,  the  chanty  man  call- 
ing as  cheerily  as  if  he  had  not  lost  two 
nights'  sleep. 

"Mainsail,  now,  lads,"  and  the  brand  new 
mainsail,  the. reefs  shaken  out,  rose  slowly 
up. 

"  Fore-topsail  and  square  sail.  Hurrah  ! 
now  lads ;  heave  'em  up — up  she  goes !  " 

Captain  Williams  was  standing  by  the  man 
at  the  wheel,  who  labored  with  all  his  might 
now  to  hold  the  heavy  laden  vessel  before 
the  wind ;  racing  like  a  young  colt — jump- 
ing and  pounding,  she  tore  along.  The 
captain  swept  the  seas  with  his  glasses. 
Yes — far  down  to  the  southeast  were  the 
square  topsails  of  the  Benson. 

"  Why  don't  he  set  his  royal  ? "  said  Wil- 
liams, as  he  went  below  for  his  coffee  and  a 
look  at  his  charts  ;  and  the  tired  men  were 
told  off  for  their  water-soaked  bunks  in  the 
forecastle. 

Truly,  it  was  a  grand  sight  now;  full  sixty 
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vessels  were  in  view — mostly  sailing,  and 
carrying  every  rag  they  could  stagger  under 
— heavily  laden,  some  with  iron  ore,  their 
sails  covered  with  deep  red  stains.  'T  was 
easy  to  tell  an  iron  ore  carrier  by  his  canvas, 
as  far  as  he  could  be  seen.   But  for  the  most 


the  slow  sailors  behind,  and  drawing  up  with 
the  square  topsails  ahead. 

The  skipper  was  beginning  to  smile  again ; 
"  We  may  beat  him  yet.  If  we  can  pick  up  a 
tug  at  Port  Huron  first,  and  get  through  the 
river  ahead  of  him,  we  've  got  him,  and  I  '11 
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part  steamers  and  schooners  were  carrying 
grain;  for  the  crops  must  be  moved  to  the 
great  elevators  of  the  East. 

Lumber  barges  and  tows  joined  the  pro- 
cession during  the  day,  coming  out  of  the 
sheltered  harbors  where  they  had,  many  of 
them,  ridden  out  the  storm.  Waddling  along 
behind  the  towing  steamer  they  looked  no 
less  than  ungainly  ducklings.  The  clean 
white  sails  on  many  of  the  fleet  told  that 
they,  too,  like  the  Page,  had  felt  the  fury  of 
the  storm.  All  steadily  steered  the  same 
course,  as  the  day  passed. 

"  We  ought  to  pick  her  up  before  long,  if 
we  're  going  to,"  said  the  skipper,  as  he 
continued  watching  the  topsails  of  the  Ben- 
son. 

"  How  about  that  flag,  captain '? "  said  the 
mate. 

"  Guess  I  '11  let  the  steward  finish  that," 
grinned  the  skipper. 

All  day  the  crew  spent  their  watches  on 
deck,  in  setting  up  the  rigging  and  repair- 
ing the  damages  of  the  squall,  and  by  night- 


fly  that  flag  yet:"  and  he  forthwith  sent  the 
mate  to  bed,  that  he  might  have  his  sharp 
eyes  ready  for  hard  work  that  night ;  while 
the  skipper,  wrapping  himself  in  his  great 
coat,  for  it  was  cold  and  raw,  went  to 
sleep  in  a  chair,  refusing  to  leave  the  deck. 

By  three  in  the  morning  all  hands  were 
on  deck,  keeping  anxious  watch  for  the  lights 
of  Port  Huron,  and  for  the  more  welcome 
tug  to  tow  them.  They  had  passed  the  Benson 
a  half  hour  before,  but  speed  was  of  no 
further  use  now  ;  the  topsails  were  already 
clewed  up. 

A  steamer  passed  close  by  them  ;  "  Want 
a  tow  through,  captain  f  " 

"  Yes,  yes." 

"  What  '11  you  pay  ?  " 

"  Your  own  price,  with  your  line  ;  pass  it 
out."  The  line  was  got  aboard  with  some 
difficulty,  and  the  big  mainsail  came  down 
on  the  run. 

"  Now  heave  ahead ! "  roared  the  captain ; 
"  don't  be  the  last  one  to  get  a  move  on." 

"  All  right,"  came  back  the  answer. 


And  Again  and  Always  the  Grain  Fleet. 


fall  the  vessel  was  looking  as  neat  as  she 
could  be  made  with  her  bulwarks  gone. 
Ropes  were  stretched  along  to  keep  the  men 
from  slipping  against  the  broken  timbers  or 
overboard,  and  with  everything  but  mizzen 
gaff  topsail  set,  the  Page  was  rapidly  leaving 


In  half  an  hour  the  flashing  lights  of  Port 
Huron  shone  in  the  eyes  of  the  tired  Tom 
at  the  wheel,  as  he  obeyed  the  captain's 
"  Port,  port — steady,  starboard  a  little, 
steady  now.  Tom,  we  '11  beat  him — he  has 
n't  got  a  tow  yet." 
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Past  the  green  fields,  by  the  farmhouses 
and  villages,  along  the  banks  of  that  most 
delightful  of  rivers ;  could  anything  be  more 
charming  and  picturesque  ?  Even  the  worn- 
out  crew  of  the  Page  heard  the  cocks  crow- 
ing, and  saw  the  sun  come  up  over  the  smiling 
landscape,  with  something  akin  to  sentiment 
in  their  dull  minds.  Tom  said  it  was  fine, 
and  he  wished  he  were  ashore,  to  run  in  the 
brown  fields,  and  to  pick  apples  from  the 
loaded  branches  they  seemed  almost  to 
touch. 

But  the  mate  said :  "  No  idling  ;  turn  to, 
lads,  and  clean  up  the  decks  and  wash 
down ;  we  '11  look  neat  as  we  can  this  day, 
and  to-morrow  night  we  '11 
sleep  in  Buffalo." 

"  Aye,     that,"     growled 
Brooks. 

Most  of  the  men  turned 
in,  the  instant  possible  ;  but 
the  boy  gazed  at 
the  wonderful 
scene ;  miles  of 
beautiful  river 
winding  through  a 
fair  country,  vil- 
lages and  farms — 
all  the  great  life  of 
the  land,  and  here 
- — passing  in  con- 
tinual procession, 
the  life  of  the  sea 
— the  inland  sea. 
Dozens  and  dozens 
of  vessels,  steam- 
ers with  long  pen- 
ants  of  smoke 
blowing  behind 
them,  long  tows  of 
tall-masted 
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schooners,  a  stumpy  tug  or  a  mammoth 
steamer  pulling  them  through  the  river  into 
Lake  St.  Clair,  and  again  past  the  long  flats 
into  the  Detroit  River,  clear  and  green  and 
rapid,  flowing  into  Lake  Erie,  and  so  on  over 
the  great  falls.  Ah  !  it  was  wonderful  and 
beautiful ! 

At  Detroit  they  got  papers  from  a  ven- 
turesome boy,  who  came  alongside  the  swiftly 
moving  vessels,  and  then  learned  that  many 
lives  had  been  lost  on  land  and  water,  and 
at  least  a  dozen  vessels  had  gone  down  in  the 
storm. 

"  But  it  does  not  say  that  the  Benson  passed 
Port  Huron  this  morning,"  said  the  captain, 
turning  the  paper.     "  Won't  he  be  mad  ?  " 


Down  through  the  Detroit  River  they 
swept,  passing  many  beautiful  homes  on  the 
Canadian  shore,  and  the  smoky  trail  of  cities 
on  the  farther  American  side.  Steamer  after 
steamer,  coming  up  the  river,  many  light, 
but  mostly  loaded ;  coal  barges,  and  steamers 
towing  them.  Greetings  were  exchanged, 
and  hellos  as  they  swept  by. 

Then  came  the  hard  task  of  getting  up 
the  heavy  sails  again.  One  by  one,  the  crew 
heaved  them  up,  and  by  night  the  Page  was 
once  more  under  sail,  heading  down  through 
the  islands  of  Lake  Erie.  The  wind  had 
fallen  and  the  schooner  hardly  moved  as  the 
night  came  down,  and  the  low  shores,  west 
and  north,  lost  them- 
selves in  the  gloom. 
Lights  continued  to  ap- 
pear from  behind  them, 
and  as  they  sailed  slowly 
away  from  the  river, 
they  knew  the  balance  of 
the  grain 
fleet  was  fol- 
lowing them 
close. 

But  the 
winds  are 
fickle  on  the 
lakes;  by 
midnight  it 
was  blowing 
again,  cold 
and  grim,  from  the 
northwest. 

All  next  day  it  blew 
steadily,  and  at  night  be- 
gan to  snow.  The  cap- 
tain, with  the  second  mate 
to  help  him,  got  the  flag 
finished ;  it  looked  a  bit 
mussed,  but  he  'd  fly  it  going  in  ahead  of  the 
Benson,  anyway. 

But  it  was  midnight  before  they  were  off 
Buffalo,  and  it  was  blowing  and  cold — and 
not  a  sign  of  a  tug.  In  vain  they  burned 
signals,  and  at  daylight  at  least  a  dozen 
vessels  were  rolling  about  near  them,  wait- 
ing to  get  into  the  harbor. 

"  There  's  the  Benson,  sir,"  said  the  mate, 
"  but  we  've  beaten  her." 

And  when  the  towline  was  at  last  passed, 
the  captain's  campaign  flag  was  blowing  out 
in  all  its  glory,  while  two  miles  away  the 
sturdy  Captain  Tarr  was  stamping  his  feet 
at  a  slow  moving  tug  and  watching  the  Page 
as  she  disappeared  behind  the  breakwater. 


TROUT  FISHING  FOR  EVERYBODY 

Sy  EDWYN  SANDYS 
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IN  ALL  probability,  none  save  a  veteran 
angler  ever  could  explain  just  why  a 
certain  small  fish  should  be  ranked 
above  all  other  fishes,  and  easily  maintain 
that  proud  position,  as  though  time  could 
not  assail  it.  Yet,  ever  since  the  earliest 
recognition  of  angling  as  a  sport,  that 
small,  spangled  spellbinder,  the  brook  trout, 
has  been  first  in  war,  peace,  the  hearts  of 
his  countrymen,  and  wherever  else  he  has 
chosen  to  poke  his  blunt,  aggressive  nose. 
Rivals  have  risen  and,  as  it  were,  fought  to 
turn  the  scale  against  small  Salvelinus;  but 
every  effort  has  served  merely  to  strengthen 
his  position  and  furnish  him  a  truer  line 
upon  any  unappropriated  honors  which  may 
still  be  forthcoming. 

One  of  his  secrets  of  success  lies  in  the 
fact  that  age  cannot  wither 
nor  custom  stale  his  infinite 
variety.  Like  some  merry 
maid  of  mocking  mood,  he  is 
capricious.  A  shift  of  wind, 
a  change  of  temperature,  a 
driving  cloud,  a  glare  of  sun- 
shine, a  storm,  a  calm,  and 
each  and  all  may  afford  an 
excuse  for  the  exhibition  of 
a  new  phase  of  his  many- 
sided  character.  Whimsical 
as  a  feather  adrift  upon  a 
playful  breeze,  he  may  be 
gamboling,  foraging,  or  sulk- 
ing at  almost  any  hour.  But, 
be  his  mood  what  it  may, 
the  one  unchangeable  thing 
about  him  is  his  courage. 
From  the  first  page  of  an- 
gling history  down  to  this 
writing,  that  never  has  failed. 
On  clumsy  tackle  or  fine; 
deceived  by  daintiest  fly  or 
plebian  pork  or  worm,  he 
neither  loses  courage  nor 
ceasqs  to  fight  to  the  last 
kick.  Indeed,  he  may  be 
considered  the  knight-errant 
of  fresh  water — a  sort  of  Sir 
Nigel  Luring,  a  trifle  blind 
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"Tends  to  endear  it  to  the  roughly 
equipped  laddie." 


at  times,  but  ever*busy  and  ready  for  a  bout 
with  any  old  thing  which  may  appear  to 
promise  some  slight  advancement  and  a 
strictly  courteous  mauling  of  either  party. 

A  rather  broad  experience  in  the  matter 
of  fresh  water  fishing  has  taught  me  that 
Sir  Nigel  Trout,  like  his  namesake  of  "  The 
White  Company,"  found  his  doughtiest  foe 
in  a  certain  square-built,  black  knight,  who 
had  very  little  to  say,  but  could  manipulate 
his  big  steel  can-opener  in  a  most  inquisitive 
fashion.  Any  one  who  has  read  Sir  Conan 
Doyle's  really  fascinating  story,  will  under- 
stand what  is  meant  by  calling  the  brook 
trout  the  "Sir  Nigel,''  and  the  black  bass 
the  "Bertrand  du  Guesclin"  of  fishes.  In 
war  both  are  fearless  and,  save  for  the  other, 
peerless.  They  are  both  dead  game,  but 
their  characters  and  methods 
differ  broadly.  The  one  is 
ever  gaily  defiant.  Small, 
lithe,  quick  as  a  flash,  and 
foppishly  aiTayed,  he  fairly 
prances  into  trouble.  The 
other,  stern,  forbidding, 
gloomily  resolute,  as  fairly 
plows  his  furrow  to  combat. 
Yet  each  is  an  ideal  warrior 
who  will  die  defiant.  Sir  Ber- 
trand of  the  book  had  a  face 
like  a  caved-in  tomb,  and 
an  equally  unlimited  stock 
of  fearlessness  and  ferocity. 
Sir  Bertrand  of  the  brook 
has  these  lovely  peculiarities 
every  whit  as  bad.  Here 
and  there  might  be  found 
a  reader  who  would  prefer 
the  black  savage  "du  Griies- 
clin,"  who  was  quite  a  hero 
in  spite  of  the  book  being 
all  about  the  other  fellow; 
which  reminds  me  that  this 
yarn  isn't  about  him  either, 
so  111  trot  back  to  the  trout. 
It  is  not  alone  because  "a 
thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for- 
ever," that  the  trout  is  popu- 
lar.   That    he   is    the    most 
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beautiful  of  fresh  water  fish  goes  without 
saying,  but  he  is  more  than  that:  for, 
verily,  if  there  be  truth  in  the  saying 
that  "handsome  is  that  handsome  does," 
he  would  be  famous  even  if  lacking  the 
graceful  form  and  lovely  coloration  which 
have  charmed  so  many  worshipers.  While 
dress  may  count  for  much  in  some  eyes, 
only  worth  will  wear,  and  no  fish  ever 
could  win  the  esteem  of  anglers  unless 
there  was  a  deal  more  than  mere  beauty 
to  commend  it.  If  we  analyze  the  quali- 
fications of  the  trout  we  shall  soon  discover 
why  he.  is  the  fish  of  the  great  majority  of 
fishermen. 

In  the  first  place,  trout  fishing,  more 
than  almost  any  other  fishing,  has  action. 
There  is  a  dash  and  go  about  it  which  is 
peculiarly  its  own.  This  alone  would  be 
sufficient  to  win  the  favor  of  most  people. 
The  occasional  uncertainty,  too,  lends  an 
additional  zest,  for  few  can  enthuse  over  a 
sport  which  has  too  much  of  the  sure  thing 
element  attached  to  it.  Then,  the  trout's 
habit  of  rising  after  prey  renders  possible  all 
the  finer  tactics  of  the  artist  with  fly-tackle, 
while  the  fish's  willingness  to  accept  many 
simple  lures  and  baits  tends  to  endear  it 
alike  to  the  roughly  equipped  laddie  and 
those  who  care  nothing  for,  or  who  cannot 
afford,  the  outfit  for  scientific  sport.  We 
may  not  all  be  fly  fishers,  but  so  long  as  we 
do  not  stoop  to  methods  below  the  old- 
fashioned  switch^  string,  and  baited  hook, 
each  and  all  of  us  may  enjoy  exciting, 
beneficial,  and  perfectly  lawful  fun  with  this 
spangled  acrobat  of  the  sweet  waters. 

That  the  cream  of  the  sport  with  the 
trout  is  enjoyed  by  the  truly  keen  and  ex- 
pert fly  fisher,  is  a  fact  which  cannot  be 
disputed.  That  vastly  more  of  the  sport, 
minus  a  trifle  of  the  cream,  falls  to  the 
man  who  mainly  depends  upon  various  baits, 
also  is  a  fact.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  under- 
stood as  ranking  the  bait  above  the  fly,  for 
that  would  be  against  my  own  private  opin- 
ion. I  very  well  know  what  skill  is  re- 
quired in  the  proper  handling  of  delicate 
tackle,  and  what  deep  satisfaction  rewards 
the  man  who  places  his  flies  wherever  he 
desires  and  first  slyly  tempts,  then  scientific- 
ally subjugates  a  riotous  prisoner.  Fly 
casting,  the  sort  which  can  overcome  the 
frequently  numerous  difficulties  of  our  lesser 
waters,  is  very  much  of  an  art,  and  its  ex- 
ponent a  true  artist;  but  that  does  not  of 
necessity  imply  that  the  use  of  bait  means 


anything  in  the  nature  of  what  might  be 
termed  a  lower  grade  of  the  sport.  There 
are  many  days  upon  which  the  most  artistic- 
ally cast  and  fashionably  dressed  flies  are 
utterly  useless,  and  there  is  many  a  choice, 
though  small,  water,  upon  which,  owing  to 
the  nature  of  the  surroundings,  there  is  no 
space  for  casting  as  it  should  be.  I  know 
there  are  men  who  will  go  so  far  as  to  claim 
that  trout  fishing,  other  than  fly  fishing,  is 
not  trout  fishing  at  all.  Such  men,  in  a  sort 
of  country  of  which  we  have  leagues  upon 
leagues,  will  strive  to  juggle  with  brush 
and  tall  timber  and  rocks  and  so  on,  in  an 
obstinate  endeavor  to  cast  a  fly  in  a  spot 
where  anything  like  genuine  casting  is  an 
impossibility. 

When  they  do  get  their  flies  into  the 
water,  it  is  a  mongrel  sort  of  performance, 
possibly  illustrative  of  the  caster's  ingenuity 
and  resourcefulness,  but  a  mighty  poor  and 
unsatisfactory  imitation  of  the  real  thing. 
Lacking  the  presumption  to  address  an  ex- 
pert, I  would  say  to  the  novice  and  the  man 
out  for  a  brief  holiday — govern  yourself  by 
the  conditions.  If  the  trout  be  freely  rising, 
and  there  be  room  for  the  back-cast,  use  the 
flies;  if  not,  use  bait,  of  course  in  connec- 
tion with  the  light  tackle.  The  actual  cast- 
ing of  a  fly  in  a  master]  y  .manner  is  a  beaii- 
tif  ul  thing,  but  it  is  by  no  means  all  there  is 
of  fishing.  It  may,  and  again  it  may  not, 
require  more  actual  skill  than  does  the  use 
of  bait.  I  have  repeatedly  found  myself, 
especially  early  in  the  season,  upon  a  good 
water,  yet  the  fish  would  not  look  at  anyr 
thing  from  a  comprehensive  assortment  in 
the  book.  The  same  fish  would  that  day 
greedily  gobble  worms,  a  bit  o£  fat  pork,  a 
trout's  eye  or  fin  or  a  small  strip  cut  from 
the  belly. 

These  baits  upon  an  undressed  hook  I 
consider  perfectly  legitimate,  because  the 
instant  the  fish  has  been  hooked,  the  play 
becomes  the  same  as  in  fly  fishing.  When 
a  man  has  traveled  many  miles  for  a  few 
days,  perhaps  only  a  few  hours,  beside  the 
stream,  it  would  be  absurd  to  forbid  him  to 
have  sport,  merely  because  one  special  lure 
proved  unattractive.  There  is  a  reasonable 
alternative  in  such  matters,  and  only  a  crank 
would  persist  with  the  flies  after  his  common 
sense  had  told  him  such  a  course  was  use- 
less. Were  the  whole  truth  known,  or  rather 
were  it  a  bit  more  widely  known,  novices 
would  iindei-stand  how  extremely  few  of  the 
early  trout,  and  how  comparatively  few  of 
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the  extra-large  late  ones  are  killed  by  the 
fly.  Hence,  it  is  no  bad  plan  to  carry  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  fat  worms,  if  merely  to  pre- 
vent profanity  and  other  accidents. 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  no  angler  will 
forget  to  carefully  overhaul  his  tackle  before 
starting.  Frayed  gut,  pointless  or  rusty 
hooks,  and  moth-eaten  or  otherwise  dam- 
aged flies,  rotten  lines  and  imperfect  tackle 
of  any  description,  should  be  discovered  at 
home  rather  than  at  the  water- side,  or  im- 
mediately after  a  fine  fish  has  been  struck. 
The  best  undergarments,  early  and  late,  are 
pure  wool ;  the  outer  garb  may  be  any  in- 
conspicuous shade  of  brown  or  gray.  For 
early  work  especially,  some  sort  of  waders 
should  be  worn.  In  midsummer,  getting  wet 
and  remaining  in  that  condition  for  a  con- 
siderable time  may  do  no  harm,  but  early 
in  the  season  it  is  entirely  too  risky  for  the 
ordinary  mortal.  The  truly  wise  man  never 
takes  such  chances.  A  man  is  supposed  to 
seek  the  stream  in  quest  of  healthy  recre- 
ation, not  to  learn  how  much,  or  how  little, 
exposure  will  kill  him. 

In  regard  to  the  actual  fishing  with  fly,  or 
bait,  I  work  down  stream  whenever  possible, 
wading  only  when  absolutely  necessary,  and 
no  deeper  nor  longer  than  may  be  necessary. 
Next  to  straight  down-stream  work,  ob- 
liquely across  and  downward  would  be  the 
choice,  as  the  current  in  either  case  aids  in- 
stead of  hampering  the  manipulation  of  the 
tackle.  In  running  water,  which  means  much 
more  than  half  of  a  typical  small  stream,  the 
trout  lie  with  their  noses  to  the  current. 
They  know  the  stream  brings  down  things 
good,  and  apparently  good  to  eat,  so  the 
drifting  bait  is  presented  in  the  most  natural, 
hence  most  attractive  manner. 

I  thoroughly  believe  in  stealthy  fishing, 
i.  e.,  the  fewest  possible  of  abrupt  actions, 
and  always  lightly  cautious  footsteps.  When 
wading,  care  should  be  exercised  against 
stumbling,  or  the  knocking  about  of  stones, 
and  when  prowling  along  the  bank,  one 
should  cat-foot  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  be- 
cause the  jar  of  a  heavy  tread  may  assert 
itself  yards  in  advance.  Very  frequently 
there  are  concealed  cavities  under  the  banks 
and  among  the  roots  of  close-standing  big 
trees,  and  the  biggest  trout  are  apt  to  favor 
such  convenient  lairs.  A  too-heavy  footfall 
is  extremely  likely  to  alarm  these  hidden 
fish  and  send  them  flashing  through  and  dis- 
turbing perhaps  many  yards  of  what  other- 
wise might  have  been  good  water.    A  crafty 


man  will  not  only  scan  every  visible  yard  of 
water  ahead,  but  every  rock,  snag,  and  both 
banks  as  well,  because  he  knows  that  from 
beside  a  rock,  from  below  lodged  driftwood 
or  half  undermined  trees,  are  apt  to  come 
the  finest  fish  in  the  stream.  Hence  he  not 
only  moves  silently  and  slowly,  but  sends  his 
bait  from  afar  off,  and  again  and  again,  past 
whatever  the  suspected  stronghold  may  be. 

It  is  not  well  to  be  too  hasty  about  moving 
when  things  look  promising.  It  is  true  your 
rapid  skirmisher  gets  the  first  try  at  every 
dark  pool,  smooth  reach,  and  merry  riffle, 
but  there  is  such  a  thing  as  being  too  hur- 
ried. Many  and  many  a  time  have  I  sent  an 
eager  comrade  ahead  and  just  sat  smoking 
and  observing  little  things  till  he  had  got 
half  a  mile  below,  then  stolen  along  his  veiy 
course  and  nailed  good  fish  after  good  fish 
which  his  want  of  thoroughness  had  caused 
him  to  pass.  In  this  sort  of  fishing,  the 
winning  method  is  to  carefully  cover  every 
foot  of  water  which  might  hold  a  fish.  If  it 
appears  good — try  it ;  if  doubtful,  try  it  any- 
how, for  the  unexpected  happens,  and  it 's 
great  when  it  does  happen. 

I  believe  that  the  thing  most  terrifying  to 
trout,  next  to  an  angler  plunging  bodily 
among  them,  is  the  whole  or  part  of  his 
shadow,  or  that  of  his  rod  shifting  over  the 
water.  The  angler's  plunging  into  a  family 
party  of  trout  is  not  meant  for  a  joke;  it 
occasionally  happens;  indeed,  it  once  hap- 
pened to  me.  I  was  fishing  in  company  with 
a  now  famous  parson,  one  of  those  rare, 
good  fellows  who  don't  .everlastingly  smell 
like  matches,  and  we  had  killed  some  fish, 
the  only  big  one  of  which  I  had  landed  a  few 
moments  before  the  excitement  began.  He  ex- 
amined it  for  a  minute,  and  while  so  engaged 
forgot  his  fine,  which  seized  the  opportunity 
to  get  foul  of  some  drift.  Leaving  him  and 
the  fish  together — a  rather  risky  thing — I 
waded  in  to  free  the  line.  This  proved  dif- 
ficult, and  presently  a  log  rolled  under 
my  foot,  and  I  almost  splashed  the  pool 
dry.  Naturally,  I  was  soaked,  and  when  I 
had  struggled  upright,  like  most  men,  I  was 
red-hot  over  a  thing  which  was  entirely  due 
to  my  own  carelessness. 

Instead  of  stopping  his  ears,  the  parson 
exclaimed:  "My!  That's  fine!  But  I — I  saw 
where  they  went,  and  I  marked  down  a  big 
fellow!" 

"Where  who  went?"  I  snapped,  for  I 
had  a  suspicion  regarding  who  he  had  just 
marked  down. 
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"Why!  The  trout,  of  course!  Every 
mother's  son  of  'em  fled  the  pool,  and  the 
biggest  skipped  up  this  tree  and  into  this 
hole.  Head  him  off  if  he  breaks  for  the 
water,  if  I  miss  him.  Oh !  I  have  him ! "  he 
triumphantly  concluded,  and  sure  enough 
he  hauled  forth  a  big  trout.  It  is  a  fool- 
ishr  foolish  thing  in  print,  but  somehow 
the  swiftness  of  it,  the  masterly  simula- 
tion of  child- 
ish excite- 
ment, and  the 
air  of  almost 
imbecile  inno- 
cence  with 
which  he  car- 
riedit  through 
were  so  funny 
that  the 
thre  atened 
storm  passed 
by. 

To  again 
refer  to  the 
danger  of 
casting  shad- 
ows. As,  pre- 
sumably, no 
trout  stream 
runs  straight 
for  any  great 
distance,  a 
careless  man, 
sooner  or 
later,  is  liable 
to  work  be- 
tween the  sun 
and  the  water, 
and  so  have 
his  shadow 
stretching  far 
ahead  and 
perhaps  play- 
ing the  mis- 
chief. The 
remedy  is  so 
simple  that 
many  people 
never  think  of  it.  It,  of  course,  is  either  to 
wade  well  across  the  stream,  or  to  fish  from 
the  bank  until  a  proper  bend  remedies  the 
troubles. 

The  really  golden  days  by  the  stream  live 
long  in  the  mind,  and  do  good  in  the  long- 
after  when  loving  memory  rose-tints  even 
trifling  incidents. 

"  There's  a  rod  in  pickle  for  you  all  right," 


To  cast  a  fly  in  a  spot  where  anything  like  genuine  casting  is  an  impossibility." 


muttered  a  fellow-sinner,  as  I  entered  the 
office  one  Saturday  morning.  "Chief  's  been 
asking  for  you  half-a-dozen  times."  Now, 
I  'd  only  been  late  six  times  that  week  and 
twenty-four  times  that  month,  and  it  really 
was  hard  if  the  new  month  could  n't  begin 
without  getting  me  into  hot  water;  yet  the 
warning  clearly  meant  business. 

"Umph!  I  wcmt  you,"  growled  the  grim- 
looking  chief, 
as  he  sternly 
pointed  to- 
ward the  pri- 
vate office.  So 
I  knew  the 
"rod  in 
pickle "  was 
no  joke.  Nor 
was  it !  He  'd 
only  got  it 
that  morning 
—  a  present, 
and  a  beauty. 
"Where 
'bouts?  I  can 
slip  away  to- 
rn o  r  r  o  w 
night,"  he 
hoarsely  whis- 
pered, for  he 
was  a  hard- 
driven  man, 
and  walls 
have  ears.  It 
was  easy,  I 
told  him.  We 
went;  and 
nine  o'clock 
of  a  soft, 
sweet  morn- 
ing saw  us 
beside  the 
best  stretch 
of  water. 

Darkly 
clear,  moder- 
ately rapid, 
foam  -  rafted, 
and  bubble  -  spangled,  it,  indeed,  looked 
like  a  pathway  to  Paradise.  A  bit  too 
broad  and  erratic  for  the  highly  com- 
mended straight  and  narrow,  yet  we  trod  it 
bravely  downward  at  that.  We  had  struck 
it  exactly  right,  too.  I  was  leisurely  ship- 
ping up  when  I  heard  a  splash  and  the 
snarling  sniz-sniz-iz  of  the  chief's  reel,  and 
there  was  the  new  rod  hooped,  and  the  vet- 
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eran  grinning  and  busy.  In  amazingly 
brief  time,  his  vigorous  tactics  had  settled 
the  dispute.  "She's  all  right,  and  it's  a 
half-pounder!"  he  curtly  remarked,  and  the 
tone  suggested  complete  satisfaction  con- 
cerning the  rod. 

I  cannot  recall  better  fishing,  of  its  kind, 
than  followed  for  perhaps  three  hours. 
Every  victim  appeared  to  have  been  cast  in 
the  mold  of  the  first,  and  of  twenty-odd 
killed,  about  half  fell  to  each  rod.  We 
seemed  to  have  struck  a  fish-factory  that 
had     a    standing  ,____— .--3*== 

order  for  half- 
pounders,  with  a 
heavy  penalty  for 
the  slightest  vari- 
ation. We  must 
have  covered 
nearly  a  couple  of 
miles  of  water, 
when  the  hitherto 
pleasant  surround- 
ings changed  to  a 
somber-  looking 
rocky  gorge.  An 
old  fire  had  burned 
from  here  to  a 
point  some  miles 
below,  and  great, 
ghastly  rampikes, 
like  monstrous 
charred  bones, 
leaned  and  pointed 
in  every  direction. 
Between  the  rock- 
walls,  the  water 
slowly  swept,  so 
dark  and  ominous- 
looking  that  the 
patches  of  foam 
suggested  ice  and 
all  its  accompany- 
ing chill.  As  we 
looked,  a  cloud 
drifted  over  the  sun,  and  somehow  the 
sudden  gloom  oppressed  me. 

Not  so  the  chief.  "  Yon  's  a  grand  spot  for 
a  big  one ! "  he  exclaimed.  "  Stand  you 
where  you  are  and  give  me  a  chance  to  test 
this  rod.    I  '11  show  you  something !  " 

He  did.  Within  five  minutes  he  hooked 
such  a  trout  as  seldom  is  seen  in  so  small  a 
water,  and  at  once  the  fight  was  on.  And  it 
was  a  fight.  Up  and  down,  to  and  fro,  they 
milled  it  to  the  finish,  the  new  rod  stoutly 


"To  carry  a  sufficient  number  of  fat  worms  is  merely  to 
prevent  profanity." 


proving  its  quality ;  the  man.  his  trained 
skill;  the  fish,  the  storied  courage  of  his 
fearless  race.  Never  had  I  seen  the  chief  so 
boyishly  delighted.  "  Hi !  I  've  got  him 
whipped,  and  he  's  a  three-pounder.  How 's 
this  for  a  rod  ?  "  he  fairly  shouted. 

I  made  no  answer.  The  icy  water  seemed 
to  have  got  into  my  veins  and  to  be  swirl- 
ing through  me,  and  my  heart  to  break  down 
in  one  wild  beat,  and  then  stand  still.  I 
knew  I  was  not  suddenly  going  mad,  because 
I  could  note  only  too  well  what  was  happen- 
_.^^^s  ing.    One   huge 

rampike,  leaning 
well  over  the 
water,  was  falling, 
and  apparently  di- 
rectly upon  the 
chief,  as  he  cau- 
tiously reeled  in 
his  fish.  I  was  just 
starting  to  shriek 
a  warning,  when 
a  savagely  stern 
voice  seemed  to 
say  in  my  very 
ear :  "  Shut  your 
mouth ! "  Before! 
could  think  again, 
or  recover  from 
the  involuntary 
start,  with  a  crash 
and  a  mighty 
splash  the  dead 
trunk  struck  the 
water.  I  saw  the 
swift  leap  of  snowy 
spray  and  the 
chief's  body 
dashed  backward. 
For  a  moment  I 
seemed  to  have 
been  hit  by  some- 
thing, then  I 
rushed  forward 
yelling  like  a  maniac.  When  I  got  to  him 
he  had  regained  his  feet,  shaken,  but  game 
as  a  badger. 

"  I  got  quite  a  start.  How  about  my  big 
fish  ?  "  he  slowly  said.  The  rod  was  smashed 
midway,  so  close  was  the  shave,  and  the  big 
fish  had  mosied.  The  chief  kicked  the  great 
wreck,  and  ran  his  eye  critically  from  end  to 
end — "A  wee  bit  too  heavy — the  biggest 
ever  I  had  on  light  tackle  !  "  was  all  lie 
said. 
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HOW  EPH  WON  THE  SHOOT 


N  THE 
little  New 
England 
village  of 
Nauset,  it 
has  been 
the  cus- 
tom for 
years  to 
hold  on 
many  of 
the  holi- 
days what 
is  com- 
monly 
known  as 
a "rooster 
shoot." 

There  is  always  a  shoot  at  Nauset  on 
Decoration  Day,  and  the  method  of  pro- 
cedure is  as  follows :  A  target  is  set  up,  on 
which  is  a  small  piece  of  white  paper,  and 
those  in  the  crowd  who  are  to  shoot  are 
usually  located  at  about  fifty  paces'  distance. 
Each  one  pays  three  cents  a  shot,  and  the 
one  who  puts  the  largest  number  of  shot  in 
the  paper  wins  a  rooster. 

On  a  recent  visit  to  the  little  town,  I  was 
smoking  with  Uncle  "Josh"  Atwood,  a  vet- 
eran yarn  spinner,  when  the  conversation 
turned  to  shooting. 

"Wa'al,  wa'al,  I  must  tell  you  a  story," 
said  Uncle  Josh,  "It's  funny  you  never 
hearn  'bout  how  Eph  Tucker  won  the 
rooster  shoot  last  Decoration  Day.  I'm 
s'prised  enough.  I  s'posed  everybody  hed 
heard  'bout  thet.  The  'Weekly  Pat'riot' 
hed  a  full  'count  on  it,  but  then  I  don't 
s'pose  you  take  thet  paper  in  Nu  York, 
duye? 

"Wa'al,  anyhow,  'twas  like  this.  Every- 
body round  here  thinks  Eph 's  kinder  half 
witted;  he's  deaf 's  a  post  yer  know,  and  can 
only  und'stand  what  you're  sayin'  by 
watchin'  the  motions  o'  your  mouth.  When 
there's  a  rooster  shoot  he's  always  'round, 
and  is  a  purty  fair  shot.  Wa'al,  last  year 
the  boys  concluded  they'd  put  up  a  job  on 
Eph,  and  how  in  time  he  ever  found  out 


they  was  goin'  tu,  nobody  has  ever  knowed 
tu  this  day.  The  evenin'  'fore  the  shoot, 
there  was  a  dozen  on  us,  I  guess,  down  tu 
Lute's  store  kinder  talkin'  it  over,  and  Eph 
was  there  and,  as  I  said  before,  he  can't 
hear  nothin'  'tall.  1  s'pose  you  know  thet 
the  rules  usu'lly  is  thet  every  one  puts  in 
three  cents  apiece  and  has  one  shot  at  the 
target,  and  the  one  thet  puts  the  most  shot 
into  the  paper  on  the  target  gets  a  rooster, 
and  then  they  start  another  round  until  the 
roosters  have  all  been  won.  This  time, 
though,  in  order  tu  make  a  little  more  ex- 
citement, it  was  agreed  thet  each  one  who 
got  a  rooster  should  sell  him  fer  fifty  cents, 
and  we  were  all  tu  chip  in  enough  apiece  to 
buy  up  the  lot,  and  then  hev  one  more 
round.  Then  the  winner  was  tu  hev  the 
hull  lot  o'  roosters.  So  this  evenin'  at  the 
store  the  boys  fixed  it  up  thet  when  we 
got  ready  fer  this  last  round,  some  one 
was  tu  call  Eph  tu  one  side  tu  tell  him 
somethin'  while  another  feller  would  draw 
the  charge  o'  shot  from  his  gun,  so  when 
he  fired,  o'  course,  he  would  n't  hev  a 
single  shot  in  the  target:  and  as  his 
shootin'  was  'bove  the  average  usu'lly,  o' 
course,  he  'd  be  some  s'prised,  and  it  would 
be  a  good  joke.  Wa'al,  Decoration  mornin' 
all  hands  was  on  the  ground  at  ten  o'clock; 
Eph  was  there  with  the  rest  on  'em,  in- 
cludin'  me.  'Bout  ten  paces  back  of  where 
we  stood  tu  shoot  was  an  old  post  and  rail 
fence,  and  on  the  other  side  o'  it  was  a 
clump  o'  barberry  bushes.  There  was  some 
good  shootin'  thet  day,  and  I  kinder  s'prised 
'em  some  myself,  'cause  they  never  s'posed 
I  was  much  on  shootin'.  I  remember  Job 
Huckins,  the  constable,  kinder  laffed  when 
I  got  up  tu  take  my  place.  '  Josh,  you  goin' 
tu  shoot,'  s'  'e  ?  '  Sartin  sure  I  be,'  s'  I.  '  Lord 
a  massey,'  s'  'e,  'you  could  n't  hit  a  thousand 
feet  o'  lumber  at  fifty  yards.'  'Wa'al,'  I 
said,  '  I  don't  know  as  I  can,  but  I  'm  goin' 
tu  try  tu  git  one  o'  them  air  roosters,*  and, 
by  gosh,  I  got  three !  How-some-ever,  thet 
ain't  neither  here  nor  there.  Joe  Bluscom 
hed  the  roosters,  twelve  on  'em  in  all,  and 
'bout  half  past  eleven  we  got  all  through. 
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Eph  hed  been  shootin'  with  the   rest  and 
did  fairly  well;  he  got  tew. 

''Wa'al,  then,  as  I  was  a-tellin'  on  ye,  we 
all  put  in  thirty  cents  apiece,  which  paid 
each  one  f  er  the 
roosters  he  hed 
won,  fer  the 
last  shot.  The 
one  thet  got  the 
most  shot  in 
the  target  thet 
time  was  tu  hev 
the  hull  twelve. 

Wa'al,  we  was  all  ready  tu  start,  and,  as 
we  hed  arranged,  some  one  called  Eph 
over  quite  a  distance  from  the  shootin' 
stand  tu  show  him  a  partic'uly  fine 
rooster  in  the  coop,  and  while  he  was 
over  there,  Eben  Tucker  took  the  paper 
wad  off  the  top  o'  the  shot  and  drew  the 
charge  from  Eph's  gun.  We  started  in,  and 
Eph  said  if  we  did  n't  mind  he  'd  shoot  last, 
so's  he'd  know  how  many  shot  he'd  hev 
tu  put  in  the  target,  'cause  he  cal'lated  he  'd 
hev  tu  win  thet  bunch  o'  roosters.  Every- 
body kinder  smiled,  o'  course.  Finally,  we  5d 
all  shot,  and  it  got  'round  tu  his  turn.  The 
highest  number  o'  shot  thet  hed  been  put 
in  the  target  was  six.  Eph  says, '  Now,  boys, 
just  fer  fun,  I  'm  goin'  tu  try  an  old  single- 
barrel  muzzle  -  loader  thet  I  've  brought 
down.  0'  course,  no  one 's  goin'  tu  com- 
plain if  I  stand  back  further  than  the  rest 
o'  you,  is  there?'  0'  course,  no  oue  could 
object  tu  thet,  so  he  went  back  to  the  fence 
and  drew  from  the  bushes  on  f  other  side 
an  old  -  fashioned,  single  -  barrel  muzzle- 
loader,  with  a  barrel  on  it  at  least  five  and 
a  half  feet  long.  Everybody  begun  tu  feel 
purty  cheap,  but  he  'd  got  to  put  more  then 
six  shot  in  thet  target  anyhow.  So  Eph 
took  his  position,  with  his  shoulder  right  up 
ag'in  one  o'  the  fence  posts,  drawed  his  old 
gun  up  in  place,  and  let  her  go.  Wa'al,  sir, 
I  ain't  never  heard  such  a  noise  since  one 
Fourth  o'  July,  'bout  five  year  ago,  when 
we  sot  off  an  old  cannon  thet 's  been  in  the 
town  ever  since  the  war.  It 's  a  wonder  it 
had  n't  blown  the  shoulder  right  off  o'  Eph. 
Anyhow,  it  busted  thet  old  post  off  he  was 
ieanin'  ag'inst,  and  he  was  knocked  over 
backwards  all  in  a  heap.  Wa'al,  sir,  he  hed 
the  barrel  o'  thet  old  gun  more  than  one 
quarter  full  o'  shot  and  powder,  and  he 
filled  the  paper  on  the  target  so  full  o'  holes 
thet  we  did  n't  stop  tu  count  'em,  and,  o' 
course,  he  won  the  hull  coop  o'  roosters. 


"Eph  never  would  admit  that  he  knew 
they  hed  put  up  a  job  on  him,  o'  course, 
but  he  ain't  used  thet  gun  since." 

Clay  Emery. 


ONE  OF  HOLT  COLLIER'S  BEAR 
FIGHTS 

/^•OL.  GEORGE  JOHN  ALLEN,  of 
^*  Vicksburg,  a  cousin  of  Congress- 
man Private  John  Allen,  and  one  of  the 
most  famous  sportsmen  in  Mississippi, 
says  that  he  and  Holt  Collier,  President 
Roosevelt's  colored  guide,  grew  up  together, 
He  tells  this  story  of  one  of  the  colored 
man's  adventures. 

My  cousin,  John  Holt  Collier,  and  I,  often 
turned  our  steps  in  the  old  days  toward 
our  favorite  forest  haunts — now  for  bear 
again  for  deer  or  turkey,  or  in  pursuit  of 
the  predatory  •'varmints"  that  terrorized 
our  young  pigs  or  old  Tab's  clacking, 
quacking,  and  gobbling  army  of  chickens, 
ducks,  and  turkeys. 

One  morning  the  two  lead  dogs  of  our 
pack,  which  had  free  range  and  were  never 
kenneled  with  the  others,  came  dashing 
over  the  gallery,  into  the  dining-room,  and 
made  straight  for  John  and  myself,  where 
we  sat  at  a  very  comfortable  breakfast  of 
venison  and  trout.  Old  Rush  came  to  me, 
Jack  went  to  John,  looking  at  us  with  eager 
and  brightly  shining  eyes,  each  giving  a 
low  whimper,  their  long,  pendulous,  silky 
ears  all  a-tremble  with  excitement. 

"Well,  Jack,  old  boy,  what  is  it?"  said 
John.  "  Got  a  hot  bear-trail  ready  for  us 
this  morning  1 " 

As  if  he  understood  the  question — and  I 
never  doubted  that  he  did — the  old  hound 
threw  up  his  head  and  gave  a  short  gutteral 
bark,  as  if  in  assent,  while  old  Rush  grabbed 
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me  by  the  trousers  leg,  as  though  I  could 
ouly  be  brought  into  action  by  force,  and 
began  puUing  with  all  his  might,  nearly  un- 
seating me. 

"Let  up,  Rush,  you  old  idiot!  I  want  you 
to  know  I  understand  dog  talk  as  well  as 
you  and  Jack  and  Cousin  John  do,"  I  said, 
whereat  John  uttered  a  great  guffaw,  say- 
ing: "There's  no  help  for  it;  these  old 
rascals  will  never  let  us  alone,  so  we  might 
as  well  order  Holt  to  saddle  the  horses  and 
bring  the  dogs  out  at  once,  and  get  on  the 
trail  while  it  is  hot." 

So  said,  so  done,  and  in  less  than  half  an 
hour  we  three  were  across  the  Big  Sunflower 
and  entering  the  woods,  with  old  Jack  and 
Rush  marshaling  their  pack  like  veterans, 
as  they  truly  were,  one  at  the  head,  the 
other  at  the  rear  of  the  line  of  fourteen 
dogs,  each  one  of  them  specially  bred  and 
trained  for  bear  hunting.  In  less  than  half 
a  mile  from  the  river,  Jack  halted  and  sat 
down,  threw  up  his  head  and  gave  a  deep 
bay.  I  dismounted  to  look  at  the  trail,  for 
I  knew  well  that  was  what  the  old  hound 
meant,  and  I  wished  to  see  what  sort  of 
bear  it  was  he  intended  taking  us  after. 
The  tracks  were  plainly  but  lightly  im- 
pressed on  the  soft,  spongy  earth,  unusu- 
ally large  as  to  space  covered,  but  too  shal- 
low to  indicate  a  beast  of  great  weight,  so 
I  said: 

"  John,  it 's  a  good  thing  you  are  mounted 
on  Dandy,  and  that  I  have  Dick,  and  Holt 
is  on  his  mule,  for  this  track  shows  a  bear 
with  the  framework  of  a  five -hundred 
pounder ;  and  if  he  does  n't  carry  us  into 
the  next  county  before  we  get  him  we  may 
think  ourselves  lucky." 

Just  as  I  predicted,  it  was  a  long  chase 
and  a  stern  chase,  in  more  senses  than  one, 
for  the  bear  ahead  of  us,  of  whom  we  had 
not  yet  caught  one  glimpse,  took  the  dogs 
straight  away  full  tilt  for  over  a  mile,  then 
curved  in  toward  the  river,  and  got  us  into 
a  windfall  tangle  whence  it  took  us  more 
than  half  an  hour  to  dislodge  him.  He  then 
made  a  straight  rush  of  more  than  two  miles 
toward  the  head  of  the  Little  Sunflower 
River,  which  he  crossed  on  a  log,  evidently 
quite  well  known  to  him,  and  thence  into 
the  thickest  and  heaviest  piece  of  brake  in 
the  woods.  From  this  we  at  last  got  him 
into  opener  ground,  and  he  gave  us  an- 
other pull  of  nearly  two  miles,  the  dogs 
never  once  able  to  bring  him  to  bay.  The 
way  he  was  heading  led,  we  very  well  knew, 


into  a  bad  piece  of  cypress  swamp,  and 
there,  if  he  once  got  fairly  in,  we  were 
bound  to  lose  him,  so  we  cheered  the  dogs 
to  redoubled  efforts,  and  just  as  we  neared 
the  edge  of  the  cypress  they  bayed  him. 
He  was  a  great,  slab-sided  brute,  in  good 
boxing  and  fighting  trim,  and  the  way  he 
knocked  dogs  right  and  left  as  they  went 
at  him  was  a  sight  to  see.  He  was  playing 
such  havoc  with  them  that,  to  prevent  fur- 
ther damage,  I  decided  to  risk  a  shot  the 
next  time  the  dogs  broke  away,  so  I  steadied 
myself  on  Dick  (an  old  hunter,  and  as  fond 
of  sport  as  I  was  myself),  and  at  the  first 
chance  gave  him  a  shot.  In  the  hurry  and 
excitement  I  drew  too  far  forward,  and  only 
gave  him  a  bad  shoulder  wound,  crippling, 
but  not  disabling  him.  He  broke  away 
through  a  dense  thicket  of  low  brush  and 
cane,  going  toward  the  swamp,  the  dogs 
in  hot  pursuit,  and  was  at  once  out  of 
sight. 

"  That  shot  played  thunder,  George ; 
you  've  only  given  him  a  spur  and  he 's  off  and 
away  for  good,"  said  Cousin  John.  But  just 
as  he  spoke  we  heard  the  dogs  give  mouth 
in  chorus,  and  knew,  or  thought  we  did,  that 
he  was  again  at  bay.  Rushing  our  winded 
horses  around  the  long  thicket  we  saw  the 
dogs  in  a  tumultuous  body  at  the  mouth 
of  a  tremendous  hollow  cypress  log  that 
lay  with  its  cavernous  open  end  directly 
facing  us.  The  dogs  were  nearly  frantic  and 
every  moment  made  rushes  at  the  bear,  who 
faced  outward  and  made  play  at  them  with 
his  uncripled  f  orepaw.  As  we  came  in  sight 
and  dismounted  he  backed  down  into  the 
log,  with  the  dogs  piled  up  at  the  open  end 
and  nearly  wild  with  rage.  Such  a  thing 
had  never  happened  in  all  our  previous  ex- 
perience, and  we  were  in  a  quandary.  Here 
old  Lucy,  who  always  showed  more  grit 
than  gumption  in  a  fight,  broke  through  the 
ring  and  went  into  the  log  like  a  rocket; 
there  was  a  fierce  growl  and  then  we  heard 
Lucy  yell,  for  she  was  getting  a  hug — very 
fortunately  for  her,  with  one  arm  only.  Her 
action  completely  demoralized  the  pack,  and 
all  went  pell-mell  into  the  log.  Then  arose  a 
pandemonium  of  growls,  howls,  snaps,  and 
snarls — such  as  perhaps  never  before  greeted 
a  hunter's  ear.  Again  we  heard  old  Lucy 
yell.  At  this  Ho'  Collier,  with  whom  she  had 
always  been  a  pet,  bawled  out, 

"  Dog  on  my  hide !  I  can't  stan'  dis  no 
longer ;  he  '11  kill  de  whole  pack,"  and  whip- 
ping  out   his   knife,    a   twelve-inch  blade. 
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dashed  headlong  at  the  log.  I  shouted  at 
him  : 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do,  you  blamed 
idiot  ?  "  But  he  paid  no  heed,  caught  two 
or  three  of  the  dogs  by  the  legs  and  jerked 
them  out,  dropped  to  his  knees,  and  in  a 
moment  was  out  of  sight.  I  tried  to  get  him 
by  the  boot  and  pull  him  out,  but  was  too 
late.  If  pandemonium  reigned  before  his 
entrance,  the  racket  that  now  ensued  was 
ear-splitting.  Dog  after  dog  came  howling 
out  of  the  hoUow,  as  he  would  reach  them 
and  kick  them  out,  until  I  could  account  for 
all  save  old  Lucy.    I  shouted  to  him : 

u  Ho1,  you  confounded  old  lunatic,  come 
out  of  there !  "  As  I  did  so,  1  peered  into  the 
hollow  but  could  see  only  the  soles  of  his 
big  number  twelve  boots.  The  sounds  I 
heard,  no  mortal  pen  or  speech  could  de- 
scribe. The  bear  growling,  Lucy  whining 
and  howling,  and  Ho'  with  all  his  fighting 
blood  up,  vigorously  punching  and  jabbing 
away  and  more  than  vigorously  swearing. 
Then,  for  a  moment,  the  noise  seemed  to 
double,  and  I  saw  a  confused  mass  come 
rolling  and  clawing  toward  me,  heads,  tails, 
legs,  arms,  and  feet  in  lightning  play,  until 
Ho',  bear,  and  dog  broke  like  a  ball  out  of 
the  log,  dissolving  at  my  feet,  such  a  spec- 
tacle as  few  have  ever  had  the  fortune  to 
see.  The  bear  staggered  a  few  yards  and 
dropped,  with  all  the  vengeful  pack  on  him, 
tooth  and  nail.  Ho'  Collier  lay  with  old  Lucy 
clasped  in  one  arm,  and  the  other  brandish- 
ing his  bloody  knife. 

"  Got  de  old  debil  at  last,"  he  said,  "  but 
ah'm  'fraid  he  's  gone  and  killed  ole  Lucy." 

His  clothes  were  a  sight,  torn  to  ribbons 
and  tatters  from  head  to  heel,  and  he  with 
scratches  and  skinned  places  innumerable 
on  face,  neck,  and  hands,  some  of  them 
pretty  deep  and  serious.  Old  Lucy,  with  her 
ears  in  a  pulp,  two  ribs  and  a  leg  broken, 
one  eye  in  chancery,  looked  thoroughly 
broken  up.  As  for  the  bear,  from  hip  to 
shoulder  one  side  of  his  jacket  was  riddled 
like  a  sieve,  where  Ho'  had  driven  his 
venomous  knife  into  him  until  in  sheer  de- 
speration he  made  his  last  dying  struggle 
and  brought  man  and  dog  with  him  out  of 
the  hollow;  which  had,  indeed,  proved  a 
death  trap  and  no  ark  of  refuge  for  him. 

Holt  took  in  good  part  all  our  beratings 
for  his  f oolhardiness  and  turned  all  his  care 
and  attention  to  old  Lucy,  who  lay  at  his 
side.  "  Never  say  die,  old  gal,"  he  said  to  her 
as  he  looked  her  hurts  over.    "You  '11  trail 


many  a  bar  yit,  but  I  advise  you  not  to  go 
into  logs  after  dem,"  and  she  did  too,  for 
that  matter,  for  she  was  well  again  in  two 
months. 

We  mounted  and  gave  her  up  to  Holt, 
and  he  rode  with  her  in  his  arms  all  the 
way  home,  a  good  eight  miles. 

J.  T.  Woods. 

THE  ARMORED  BUCK  OF  TODDY 
POND 

/^\LD  Ironhide  is  dead.  The  famous 
^-^  big  buck  deer  which  for  the  past 
four  or  five  years  has  ranged  over  Han- 
cock County,  Maine,  has  come  to  an  un- 
timely and  ignominious  end — killed  in  a 
most  unsportsmanlike  manner  by  an  axe 
in  the  hands  of  a  poaching  hoop-pole  cutter; 
a  low-down  French-Canadian. 

Sad  end  to  such  a  glorious  career — to  be 
slaughtered  while  helpless  in  a  bear  trap. 
His  hide  is  nailed  to  the  wall  of  a  Surrey 
blacksmith  shop,  and  his  head  is  waiting  its 
turn  in  the  establishment  of  a  Bangor  taxi- 
dermist, bearing  the  tag  of  a  Philadelphia 
millionaire  sportsman. 

Ironhide  was  famous  for  his  immense  size 
and  beautiful  antlers,  but  more  especially — 
a  great  deal  more — for  his  seeming  in- 
vulnerability to  anything  in  the  shape  of 
lead  backed  by  powder.  There  are  recorded 
no  less  than  fifty  fair  shots  at  him,  from  all 
ranges  and  from  all  points  of  attack,  but, 
as  far  as  known,  blood  was  never  drawn 
from  him  until  with  Peter  Preo'saxe. 

It  is  not  known  exactly  where  Ironhide 
grew  to  maturity,  but  it  was  all  of  five  years 
ago  when  he  made  his  debut  in  the  Hancock 
County  ranges,  appearing  in  the  truck  patch 
of  Erastus  Libby,  who  lives  on  the  shore 
of  Patten's  Pond  in  Surrey.  He  trampled 
down  the  grain,  nibbled  the  cabbages,  cleaned 
out  the  celery  smack  and  smooth,  and  even 
went  so  far  as  to  knock  off  the  choicest 
apples  by  rubbing  against  the  fruit  trees. 

Erastus  had  a  trial  with  that  deer.  He  did 
not  dare  to  shoot  him,  for  the  game  warden 
who  lived  on  the  next  farm  had  suspicions 
of  Erastus  on  sundry  other  matters.  Once 
he  "sicked"  Bun  jo  on  the  deer.  Bun  jo  was 
the  best  'coon  dog  in  Surrey,  but  that  deer 
came  down  upon  Bunjo  with  all  four  feet, 
and  the  dog  went  under  the  barn  and  did 
not  come  out  again  that  fall. 

Erastus  gritted  his  teeth  and  swore  that 
the  midnight  chimes  which  tolled  the  dying 
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'  The  buck    *    *    *    stamped  angrily  and  then  bounded 
off.    *    *    *     'Would  n't  have  believed  it,' said  Ben.'' 


•   i  Mi"*?' 
Drawing  by  Martin  Justice. 
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hour  of  close  time  in  Maine  would  be  the 
death  knell  of  that  deer,  or  words  to  that 
effect;  but  about  two  days  before  that  time, 
Ironhide  emigrated  over  Toddy  Pond  way. 

Increase  Ireland  was  looking  for  ducks 
'round  the  upper  end  of  Toddy  Pond  that 
fall  when  he  saw  a  curious  sight.  It  was  a 
big  buck  rolling  and  wallowing  in  the 
"honey -pot."  This  honey-pot  is  located  in 
the  marsh  at  the  extreme  upper  end  of  Toddy 
Pond,  where  no  one  has  any  particular  busi- 
ness. Once  in  a  year  or  two  some  scientist 
paddles  up  there  for  a  specimen  of  the 
"  honey,"  but  the  loons  have  for  the  most 
part  undisputed  sway  of  that  locality. 

The  southeastern  section  of  Hancock 
County  abounds  in  disintegrated  rock,  the 
peculiar  formation  of  big  boulders  which, 
when  exposed  to  the  sunlight  as  by  the 
clearing  of  the  forests  about  them,  grad- 
ually crumble  to  powder.  Thus  it  happens 
that  a  farmer  who  has  secured  what  appeared 
to  be  a  fine  stone  for  his  cellar  wall  finds 
in  a  short  time  that  there  is  nothing  but  a 
hole  where  he  put  the  stone. 

This  "honey-pot"  was  originally  the  site 
of  several  huge  boulders  of  this  formation, 
which  had  crumbled  and,  mixing  with  the 
heavy,  sticky  clay  of  the  marsh  bottom, 
formed  a  peculiar  mortar-like  substance 
called  by  the  natives  "  honey." 

This  mixture,  when  taken  from  the  water 
and  exposed  to  the  sun,  would  dry  in  a  short 
time  and  form  a  cement  of  remarkable  hard- 
ness. It  might  have  been  put  to  some  prac- 
tical use,  but  it  was  inaccessible  to  anything 
but  a  canoe  or  gunning  float. 

It  was  in  this  mineral  pit  that  Mr.  Ireland 
saw  the  big  buck,  and  having  nothing  but 
a  fowling  piece  contented  himself  with 
"watehin'  the  critter,"  as  he  explained  after- 
ward. The  deer  seemed  to  be  enjoying 
himself,  although  Increase  couldn't  help  ob- 
serving that  the  buck  appeared  to  have  a 
method  in  his  frolic. 

The  last  glimpse  Increase  got  of  the  deer 
was  a  fine  view  of  the  handsome  brute  stand- 
ing on  the  shore  in  the  full  glare  of  the 
sun.  The  next  day  Ireland  took  his  rifle  and 
paddled  up  the  pond,  looking  for  the  buck, 
and  sighted  him  in  about  the  same  place 
he  had  left  him  the  day  before.  Waiting 
until  he  got  within  easy  range,  Increase  took 
deliberate  aim  and  fired.  The  deer  loped 
off  easily,  as  if  annoyed  by  the  intrusion, 
and  Increase  cursed  his  old  eyes,  for  he  says 
that  he  had  a  perfect  bead  on  the  buck  and 


should  have  killed  him  easily.  Several  other 
hunters  got  a  shot  at  the  muddy  buck,  but  no 
one  started  a  hair.  All  remarked  upon  his 
muddy  appearance. 

The  season  following  he  was  seen  but 
once:  but  three  years  ago  he  was  at  his 
old  haunts  around  the  honey-pot.  J.  G. 
Dillaway  and  Austin  Cabot,  well-known  Bos- 
ton sportsmen,  were  at  Craige's  Pond,  hiding 
by  the  side  of  the  famous  runway  between 
the  hills  waiting  for  their  guides  to  drive 
in  some  deer  which  had  been  seen  earlier 
in  the  day. 

They  heard  a  slight  rustle  above  them, 
and  there,  standing  clearly  outlined 
against  the  sky,  was  the  most  magnificent 
buck  they  had  ever  seen.  Both  men  were 
good  shots,  past  the  buck-fever  stage,  and 
the  range  not  over  five  hundred  yards.  Both 
took  careful  aim  and  fired  at  the  same  time. 
The  buck  started  at  the  report,  looked 
around  as  if  wondering  where  the  noise 
came  from,  and  then  bounded  away,  just  as 
two  fine,  fat  does  which  had  come  down 
the  I'unway  turned  tail  and  scurried. 

The  Boston  men  were  dumfounded,  and 
looked  sheepish  enough  when  the  guide, 
old  Bill  Enslow,  came  up  and  they  had  to 
explain  matters. 

"  Wuz  that  deer  kind  o'  muddy  lookin'  ?  " 
inquired  Bill. 

Mr.  Cabot  thought  that  there  was  some- 
thing a  bit  off  color  about  the  deer's  coat. 

"  That  wuz  ol'  Ironhide.  You  could  n't  kill 
'im  unless  you  fired  a  dinnymite  boom  at 
*im.  W'y  that  'ere  buck  has  cost  the  hunters 
o'  this  caounty  nigh  on  to  four  hundred  dol- 
lars for  am'nitiou.  Can't  no  one  shoot  'im. 
He  's  got  a  charmed  life,  Ironhide  has." 

There  are  no  better  shots  with  a  rifle  in 
Maine  than  Ben  Barstow  and  Bill  Applebee, 
of  Dedham,  old  hunters  and  trappers;  and 
never  a  more  surprised  and  chagrined  pair 
than  these  two,  on  one  November  morning. 
They  were  camping  on  the  shore  of  Hat  Case 
Pond.  Ben  was  getting  breakfast,  when  Bill, 
who  had  gone  to  the  shore  for  water,  came 
creeping  back  and  reached  for  his  rifle.  Ben 
needed  no  second  invitation,  and,  dropping 
the  frying  pan,  the  two  crept  stealthily  down 
the  shore  path. 

Bill  crouched  behind  a  big  boulder  and 
cautiously  peeped  over  the  top,  motioning 
Ben  to  do  likewise.  There,  not  one  hundred 
yards  away,  was  the  famous  big  buck,  quietly 
drinking  his  fill  from  the  pond.  It  was  Iron- 
hide,  sure  enough.   They  were  so  close  that 
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they  could  see  the  gray  mud  clinging  to  his 
sides.  It  was  almost  butchery  to  kill  a  deer 
at  so  short  a  range. 

Both  men  rested  their  rifles  on  the  top  of 
the  rock,  took  deliberate  aim  and  fired.  The 
bullets  and  charges  behind  them  would  have 
killed  an  elephant  at  that  range.  The  buck 
staggered,  shook  his  head,  stamped  angrily, 
and  then  bounded  off,  leaving  not  a  drop  of 
blood  on  the  white  sand  of  the  shore. 

"  Would  n't  have  believed  it,"  said  Ben. 

"  Neither  'd  I,"  acquiesced  Bill. 

Year  before  last  the  famous  muddy-sided 
buck  ranged  among  the  ponds,  and  was  seen 
times  without  number  all  the  way  from  Blue 
Hill  to  Dedham,  while  hunters  blazed  away 
at  his  dirty  hide,  all  with  the  same  result — 
no  result  at  all.  At  last  the  old  hunters  be- 
gan to  grow  superstitious,  and  none  of  the 
French-Canadian  pot-hunters  could  be  in- 
duced to  try  a  shot  at  the  deer  now  known  far 
and  near  as  Ironhide. 

And  so  it  was  that  Increase  Ireland  ex- 
pressed himself  something  as  follows  before 
the  cracker-barrel  congress  in  Trott's  store, 
at  Surrey  corner. 

"I  wuz  readrn'  in  one  of  them  'ere  nat'ral 
hist'ry  books  the  schoolmaster  lemme  take 
— he  know'd  I  was  interested  in  animiles — 
that  down  south  somewheres  there  is  a  var- 
mint they  call  an  armydiller.  He  ain't  much 
of  a  fighter,  the  armydiller  ain't,  an'  he  can't 
run  none,  an'  hain't  got  no  quills  like  a  porky- 
pine  has.  Then  how 's  he  goin'  to  fight  when 
he 's  put  to  it  '? 

"Wa'al,  the  books  says  that  when  some 
other  animile  comes  f oolin'  'round  the  army- 
diller that  he 's  afraid  might  want  to  eat  'im 
when  he  wasn't  lookin',  he  jest  goes  and  rolls 
over  in  the  soft  mud  they  have  down  there, 
and  then  lays  out  in  the  sun,  which  down 
there  is  'bout  forty  times  hotter  'n  'tis  here 
on  Fourth  o'  July  noon,  and  bakes  himself — 
a  regl'r  clay  armor. 

"  Now  you  can  laugh  all  you're  a  mind  to, 


but  it 's  my  humble  opinion  that  this  'ere  ol' 
buck  has  got  on  t'  the  same  trick  with  Toddy 
Pond  honey,  yessir.  He's  been  caught  a  wal- 
lerin'  in  it  lots  o'  times — seen  him  myself. 

"  Now  that  stuff  will  dry  on  as  hard  as 
flint.  I  would  n't  say  that  it  would  stop  a  bullet, 
but  I  'm  thinkin'  it  would  make  it  glance 
off." 

This  expressed  theory  of  Mr.  Ireland's 
soon  came  to  be  more  or  less  adopted.  It 
was  a  very  convenient  one  to  the  would-be 
slayers  of  Ironhide  who  had  not  been  any 
too  sure  of  their  marksmanship.  But  many 
thought  it  the  height  of  absurdity  that  a  deer 
could  have  reasoning  powers  enough  to 
armor  itself  year  after  year  just  in  the  open 
season. 

But  death  finally  overtook  the  wily  old 
buck.  He  blundered  into  a  bear  trap  with 
both  feet,  and  was  despatched  by  Peter  Preo's 
axe.  An  examination  of  the  hide  seems  to 
go  a  long  way  toward  substantiating  the 
theory  of  Mr.  Ireland.  It  seems  more  like  a 
sheet  of  metal  than  the  natural  covering  of  a 
deer.  There  is  a  hard  flinty  surface  almost 
half  an  inch  thick  in  places,  so  hard  that  it 
would  in  all  probability  deflect  a  bullet. 

By  actual  experiment  it  has  been  found  to 
be  invulnerable  to  buckshot,  even  at  a  close 
range.  It  will  probably  never  be  known 
whether  the  coating  was  sufficient  to  deflect 
the  bullets,  or  whether  his  lordly  proportions 
and  anxiety  to  bring  him  down  brought  on 
buck-fever  and  the  bullets  flew  wild. 

''  They  called  'im  'Ironhide,'  and  that  was 
right,"  reiterates  Increase.  "That  wuz  the 
knowingist  deer  that  ever  ranged  in  these 
parts,  and  I  believe  he  barricaded  himself 
every  year  with  that  mortar  so't  he  would  n't 
git  shot,  jest  as  much  as  if  I  see  him  doing 
it." 

And  it  will  be  a  choice  legend,  this 
armored  buck  which  once  ranged  'round 
Toddy  Pond. 

James  0.  Whittemore. 


GAMES   OF   THE  AMERICAN   INDIANS 


By  STEWART  CULIN 


IT  WILL  be  interesting  to  all  lovers  of 
games  and  sports  to  learn  that  the  com- 
parative study  of  their  favorite  amuse- 
ments throws  much  light  upon  the  early  his- 
tory of  mankind.  There  are  numerous  books 
about  games,  and  most  of  us  know  in  a  gen- 
eral way  that  chess,  polo,  and  parchisi  came 
over  to  Europe  from  India,  that  playing  cards 
are  said  to  have  been  invented  for  the 
amusement  of  a  mad  king  of  France,  and 
that  dice-throwing  goes  back  to  the  dawn  of 
classical  antiquity.  It  has  remained,  how- 
ever, for  the  present  generation  to  discover 
that  our  common  pastimes  are  derived  from 
serious  religious  ceremonies,  that  they  are 
practically  universal  among  all  people,  civil- 
ized and  savage,  and  that  they  have  existed 
in  much  the  same  forms  as  far  back  as  we 
have  any  knowledge.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
no  new  game  has  been  invented  during  the 
historic  period,  and  that  all  we  regard  as 
new  are  only  modifications  of  games  played 
before  the  building  of  the  Egyptian  pyra- 
mids. These  conclusions  have  been  arrived 
at  chiefly  through  the  study  of  the  games 
of  the  American  Indians,  among  whom  we 
find  the  prototypes  of  dice,  cards,  chess, 
golf,  shinny,  baseball,  racket,  and  practically 
all  the  games  now  current  in  civilized  society. 
In  the  old  days,  our  Indian  games  were 
almost  exclusively  ceremonial,  played  in 
order  to  cause  the  crops  to  grow,  game  to 
multiply,  sickness  to  disappear,  or  to  fore- 
cast the  future  as  our  own  fortune-tellers 
do  with  cards.  They  had  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  the  amusements  of  children,  but 
were  participated  in  by  men,  usually  spe- 
cially chosen.  Women  had  their  own  games, 
of  less  significance,  which  they  played  among 
themselves.  The  early  writers  have  left 
many  records  of  the  fervor  with  which  the 
Indians  pursued  their  native  sports.  The  mis- 
sionaries, who  saw  in  them  one  of  the  chief 
obstacles  to  their  endeavors,  made  every 
effort  to  discourage  them.  Later,  they  fell 
under  the  ban  of  our  Government,  which 
forbid  the  tribal  games  in  its  attempt  to 
make  the  Indian  over  in  the  pattern  of  the 
white  man.    At  present  they  have   almost 


disappeared.  Now  and  again  they  are  re- 
vived at  the  two  great  annual  festivals  of 
midsummer  and  midwinter  corresponding 
with  Fourth  of  July  and  Christmas;  and, 
here  and  there,  one  finds  tribes  which  retain 
a  knowledge  of  their  old  customs  and  con- 
tinue their  old  religious  observances,  of 
which  games  constituted  an  essential  part. 

Even  as  pure  amusements,  games  are 
played  at  fixed  seasons,  corresponding  with 
the  festivals  with  which  they  were  formerly 
associated.  Contrary  to  what  might  be  sup- 
posed, our  Indian  games  have  been  little 
modified  by  white  influences,  suffering  only 
from  the  decay  which  characterizes  all 
savage  customs  in  contact  with  a  higher 
civilization.  On  the  other  hand,  the  whites 
have  borrowed  many  of  them.  The  "moc- 
casin1' or  "bullet"  game  was  forbidden  at 
one  time  by  the  statutes  of  the  State  of  In- 
diana: lacrosse  has  become  the  national 
game  of  Canada,  and  the  Choctaw  game  of 
racket  was  once  the  popular  sport  of  the 
Creoles  of  Louisiana.  The  Mexicans  of  the 
Rio  Grande  play  most  of  the  old  Indian 
games  under  Spanish  names.  The  one  for- 
eign game  the  Indians  have  generally  ac- 
cepted is  that  of  cards.  It  was  introduced 
by  the  Spaniards  into  old  Mexico,  and  there 
still  exist  in  the  archives  of  the  Indies  at 
Seville,  in  Spain,  two  card  sheets  made  in 
Mexico  in  1583.  These  cards,  probably 
the  work  of  Indian  artists,  bear  the  suit 
marks  of  the  Italian  pack,  and  backs  curi- 
ously ornamented  with  pictures  of  the  Em- 
peror Montezuma,  various  native  games 
and  sports,  and  Durer-like  figures  of  mailed 
knights  and  gi'iffins.  The  Apache  make 
their  own  cards  with  Spanish  suit  marks 
from  horsehide.  These  are  the  cards  said 
to  be  of  human  skin  one  frequently  hears 
of  in  various  parts  of  the  West.  The  In- 
dians generally  prefer  Spanish,  or  monte, 
packs,  which  are  now  largely  manufactured 
in  this  country  to  supply  the  Western  demand. 

The  native  games  of  our  Indians  may  be 
divided  into  two  general  classes:  games  of 
chance  and  games  of  dexterity.  Games  of 
skill  and  calculation  are  almost  entirely  ab- 
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sent.  The  chance  games  again  may  be  sub- 
divided into  two  categories:  dice  games,  in 
which  objects  like  dice  are  tossed  to  deter- 
mine numbers,  and  guessing  games. 

The  Indian  dice  are  of  a  great  variety  of 
materials:  cane, 
wood,  bone,  shell, 
teeth,  nuts,  and 
seeds.  They  are 
thrown  with  the  ends 
down  against  a 
stone,  tossed  in  the 
air,  or  shaken  up  in 
a  platter  or  basket. 
These  dice  can  all  be 
traced  back  to  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona, 
where  they  still  exist 
in  their  primitive 
form  of  split  reeds, 
halves  of  the  butt 
ends  or  shaftments 
of  war  arrows, 
marked  like  the  ar- 
rows with  bands  or 
ribbons  referring  to 
the  f  om  world  quar- 
ters. Step  by  step 
we  can  trace  the 
modifications  of 
these  cane  dice  from 
the  Southwest 
northward,  along 
the  Pacific  Coast, 
through  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region, 
and  again  to  the  At- 
lantic and  far  Lab- 
rador. The  dice  vary 
in  number,  and  are 
counted  accordingly 
as  the  two-faced  lots 
fall  heads  or  tails, 
the  count  being  kept 
with  twigs  or  upon  a 
counting  board  or 
abacus,  usually  di- 
vided in  four  quar- 
ters of  ten  divisions 
each.  One  of  these 
boards,  used  in  Old 
Mexico,  in  the  game 
which  the  Aztecs  called  patolli,  is  so  nearly 
identical  with  that  of  the  Hindu  pachisi 
(our  parchisi)  that  the  distinguished  English 
anthropologist,  Prof.  E.  B.  Tylor,  adduced 
it  as  a  proof  of  the  Asiatic  origin  of  the  old 


Mexican  culture.  Later  investigation  shows 
that  this  is  only  one  of  many  resemblances, 
or,  iu  point  of  fact,  identities,  between  Amer- 
ican and  Asiatic  games,  but,  so  far  from 
proving  the  Asiatic  origin  of  the  American 
civilization,  the 
present  writer  re- 
gards it  only  as  an 
evidence  of  prob- 
able contact,  in 
which  the  transfer- 
ence was  quite  as 
likely  to  have  been 
from  America  as  in 
the  contrariwise  di- 
rection. The  roots 
of  aboriginal  Amer- 
ican culture  are 
deeply  implanted  in 
their  own  soil.  There 
is  every  evidence 
that  it  has  developed 
here,  and  that  the 
Old  World  may  owe 
a  hitherto  unknown 
and  unacknowl- 
edged debt  to  the 
continent  which, 
perforce,  we  call  the 
New. 

The  guessing 
games  are  of  two 
principal  kinds :  one 
in  which  a  bundle  of 
sticks,  originally 
marked  arrows,  are 
shuffled  and  divided, 
the  object  being  to 
guess  in  which  of 
the  two  bundles  a 
specially  marked 
stick,  or  the  odd 
stick,  is  concealed; 
and  a  game  in  which 
some  small  object  is 
hidden  under  one  of 
four  cane  tubes,  or 
in  one  of  several 
moccasins. 

The  first  form  of 
the  stick  game,  in 
which  a  bundle  of 
arrows  was  used,  gave  rise  to  playing  cards. 
The  marks  on  the  American  sticks  referred 
to  totemic  animals.  The  long,  narrow  Korean 
cards,  with  similar  animal  suits,  are  next  in 
order  of  development,  after  which  followed 
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the  altogether  curious  Chinese  cards,  and 
then  our  own  in  sequence. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  the  stick  game. 
The  ribbons  on  the  arrows  disappear,  and 
are  replaced  with  one  marked  stick,  as 
among  the  Hupa,  in  California.  The  Sioux 
play  with  unmarked  sticks.  This  was  the 
game  the  Jesuit  Fathers  in  Canada  described 
under  the  name  of  "straw."  In  a  simplified 
form  the  number  of  sticks  is  reduced  to  two 
or  four,  giving  rise  to  the  well-known  game 
of  "Hand,"  found  among  the  Indians  under 
the  Arctic  Circle  entirely  across  the  con- 
tinent. This  consists  in  guessing  in  which 
hand  an  unmarked  bone  or  stick  is  hidden, 
It  is  conducted  throughout  by  signs,  and 
consequently  can  be  played  by  tribes  of  dif- 
ferent tongues,  who  have  only  the  sign  lan- 
guage in  common.  On  the  Pacific  Coast  we 
find  another  modification  of  the  guessing 
game :  flat  disks  like  ginger-snaps,  used  like 
the  sticks,  the  object  being  to  guess  the  pile 
in  which  one  with  peculiarly  marked  edges 
is  concealed.  The  guessing  game,  like  the 
dice  game,  was  practically  universal,  and 
the  writer  has  obtained  either  the  imple- 
ments, or  a  satisfactory  account  of  the  play, 
from  almost  every  tribe  within  the  limits  of 
the  United  States. 

The  second  form  of  the  guessing  game 
•corresponded  with  what  we  know  as  thimble- 
rigging. Four  canes,  marked  like  the  cane 
dice  with  the  symbols  of  the  world  quarters, 
N.,  S.,  E.,  W.,  were  stuck  in  a  pile  of  sand, 
and  the  opposing  party  guessed  in  which 
tube  a  stone  or  a  stick  was  hidden.  Marked 
and  carved  wooden  cups  replace  the  canes; 
and,  as  we  get  farther  away  from  the  place 
of  origin,  moccasins  are  substituted,  giving 
rise  to  the  well-known  moccasin  game  of 
the  Siouan  and  Algonquin  tribes.  In  this  a 
bullet  was  hidden  in  one  of  four  moccasins. 
All  the  guessing  games  were  accompanied 
with  singing  and  drumming,  exorcisms  to 
secure  good  luck.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
dice  games  were  usually  played  in  silence. 
The  positions  of  the  players  in  the  cere- 
monial forms  of  both  were  carefully  regu- 
lated; clan  played  against  clan,  and  phratry 
against  phratry.  Charms  and  magical  de- 
vices were  constantly  used  to  secure  good 
luck  and  counteract  the  similar  charms  of 
the  opponents.  The  songs  employed  were 
handed  down  from  generation  to  generation. 
A  guessing  game  similar  to  moccasin  was 
anciently  played  in  Hawaii.  A  small  stone 
was  concealed  under  one  of  five  bundles  of 


tappa  cloth,  and  the  guesser  used  a  carved 
stick  to  indicate  his  choice,  precisely  as  we 
find  to-day  in  Zuni. 

Games  of  dexterity  constitute  the  second 
principal  division  of  our  Indian  amusements. 
They  may  be  classified  under  archery,  hoop 
and  pole,  ball  and  snow  snake.  I  give 
archery  the  first  place,  for,  as  in  the  dice 
and  guessing  games,  the  implements  for  the 
athletic  games  were  more  or  less  directly 
derived  from  and  associated  with  the  bow 
and  arrow.  Archery,  pure  and  simple,  was 
not  practised  as  a  game.  Boys  had  toy 
bows  and  arrows,  and  went  about  shooting 
small  game  or  taking  aim  at  fruits  and 
cactus  plants.  The  little  Hopi  shepherds, 
who  guard  the  flocks  below  the  mesa,  still 
carry  bows  and  arrows,  and  eagerly  watch 
for  prairie  dogs  and  jack  rabbits.  Among 
the  Siouan  tribes  whisps  of  grass  bound 
with  sinew  are  employed  as  targets,  and  the 
Navajo  used  a  ball  of  yucca  leaves,  weighted 
with  a  twig,  which  was  tossed  in  the  ah'  and 
shot  at.  Among  the  Ute,  at  White  Rocks, 
Utah,  I  found  a  game  of  weighted  arrows 
surviving.  They  were  tossed  by  hand  at  an 
arrow  thrown  by  the  first  player.  An  arrow 
was  a  common  target  in  archery  games,  and 
the  stakes  were  usually  the  arrows  used  in 
the  play.  Little  or  no  ceremonial  signifi- 
cance was  attached  to  archery,  the  only  sug- 
gestion of  this  sort  being  afforded  by  some 
beautifully  carved  and  painted  wooden- 
headed  arrows  from  the  Kiowa,  about  which 
I  am  unable  to  obtain  information. 

Ball,  from  the  facility  with  which  the 
external  features  of  the  game  were  com- 
prehended, the  native  game  being  readily 
adopted  by  the  whites,  both  in  Canada  and 
the  South,  has  been  naturally  regarded  as 
the  foremost  of  the  out-of-door  sports  of 
our  Indians.  Of  greater  importance  and 
significance  is  that  widely  distributed  and 
less  understood  game,  which,  for  conveni- 
ence, we  may  call  hoop  and  pole.  In  all  its 
various  modifications,  the  principle  is  the 
same;  a  hoop  or  disk  is  rolled  along  the 
ground,  and  poles,  javelins,  or  arrows  dis- 
charged at  the  rolling  target.  There  are 
usually  two  players.  Their  object  is  to  stop 
the  hoop,  causing  their  poles  to  lie  in  or 
upon  it,  the  counts  being  determined  by  the 
relative  positions  of  the  poles  and  the  ring. 
Among  the  Arapaho,  Cheyenne,  Wichita, 
and  Dakota,  the  target  consists  of  a  hoop 
of  sapling,  about  eighteen  inches  in  diam- 
eter, twined  with  a   network   of  rawhide, 
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resembling  a  spider  web.  The  darts  are 
forked,  and  the  counts  are  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  particular  hole  through 
which  they  fall.  The  center  hole  is  called 
the  '' heart,"  and  the  other  interstices  bear 
different  names.  This  I  am  inclined  to  re- 
gard as  the  original  and  primitive  form  of 
the  hoop  game.  The  netted  hoop  symbol- 
izes the  spider  web,  and  is  the  emblem  of 
the  Spider  Woman,  the  Earth,  or  Mother 
Goddess,  of  many  Indian  mythologies. 

Among  the  Apache  we  find  a  similar 
hoop,  with  a  single  medial  cord.  Notches 
on  the  edge  seem  to  indicate  the  crossing- 
places  of  the  hoops  of  the  rawhide  net.  The 
poles  are  made  in  two  pieces,  firmly  bound 
with  thongs.  The  Apache  playground  is 
carefully  smoothed,  and  has  embankments 
covered  with  hay  at  the  ends,  into  which 
the  rings  are  alternately  rolled.  They  strip 
to  the  breechcloth  at  the  play,  which  is 
one  of  surprising  elegance  and  dexterity. 
The  Navajo  play  with  a  plain  hoop,  made 
of  hide  wrapped  with  buckskin.  The  poles 
are  long,  and  jointed  and  lashed  with  raw- 
hide. 

Among  the  Umatilla,  in  Washington,  the 
rings  are  of  twigs,  flat  and  covered  with 
bark;  and  the  poles  forked  as  among  the 
Arapaho.     The  Makah,  at  Neah  Bay,  near 


Cape  Flattery,  use  large  bark  rings,  which 
they  shoot  at  with  ordinary  bows  and  ar- 
rows. The  Dakota  tribes  use  a  hoop  of 
peeled  sapling,  some  twenty-four  inches  in 
diameter,  inscribed  on  the  edges  with  four 
equidistant  marks,  corresponding  with  those 
on  the  cane  dice. 

Coming  over  to  the  Atlantic  Coast,  we 
find  hoop  and  pole  surviving  among  the 
Iroquois,  in  New  York.  They  used  a  large 
sapling  hoop  and  long,  unmarked  poles,  the 
game  having  lost  its  ceremonial  features. 
The  Kwakiutl  Indians,  of  British  Columbia, 
make  their  rings  of  lava-like  stone.  Stone 
was  also  the  material  used  by  the  Mandan 
in  the  corresponding  game  described  by 
Catlin,  as  well  as  in  the  celebrated  game  of 
chunkee  played  by  the  Creek  and  other 
Southern  Indians.  The  stones  for  the  chun- 
kee game,  bi-coucave  disks  of  quartzite, 
often  highly  polished  by  use,  are  frequently 
found  in  the  graves  and  mounds  of  the  Car- 
olinas  and  Georgia. 

Many  other  variations  of  the  hoop  and 
pole  game  are  recorded.  Among  the  Hopi, 
in  Arizona,  we  find  it  as  a  ring  of  corn 
husk,  into  which  are  discharged  feather  darts 
made  of  corn  cobs.  The  Pawnee  have  a 
"  buffalo  game,"  in  which  the  hoop  is  a  small 
ring  of  rawhide,  and  the  poles,  bound  with 
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arcs  and  cross  pieces,  are  supposed  to  repre- 
sent the  animal  to  perpetuate  which  the 
game  is  played. 

No  other  American  game  presents  so  many 
different  types.  Whether  or  not  they  can  all 
be  referred  to  the  spider-web  hoop  remains 
to  be  demonstrated,  but  it  is  evident  that 
they  are  all  magical  and  intended  to  stimu- 
late the  reproductive  powers  of  nature. 
Leaving  America  we  find  similar  games 
played  with  stones  among  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific,  notably  in  Hawaii.  Among  the  Ainu 
in  Japan  a  hoop  of  sapling  is  shot  at  with 
arrows  to  secm'e  a  good  run  of  salmon,  just 
as  on  the  Columbia  River. 

In  connection  with  hoop  and  pole  I  might 
describe  a  miniature  and  solitaire  form  of 
the  same  game,  which,  like  it,  was  universal 
in  North  America.  It  consists  of  a  ring,  or 
some  substitute  therefor,  attached  by  a  thong 
to  the  end  of  a  dart  or  prong,  the  object 
being  to  catch  the  ring  on  the  point.  I  found 
it  among  the  Tewa  at  Hano,  in  Arizona,  as 
a  simple  rawhide  ring  fastened  to  a  red 
painted  sapling.  The  commonest  and  best 
known  variety  of  the  game  is  played  with  a 
string  of  phalangeal  bones  of  the  deer,  per- 
forated with  holes  and  caught  by  means  of 


a  wire  fastened  to  the  end  of  the  cord.  The 
"deer  toe"  game  is  current  among  the 
Arapaho,  Cheyenne,  Grosventre,  and  Dakota. 
Like  itsprototype,  its  implements  have  under- 
gone many  transformations.  The  Hupa  use 
a  string  of  salmon  bones;  the  Klamath,  a 
bundle  of  tules;  the  Mojave,  a  string  of 
squash  rinds;  among  the  Piute  we  find  a 
rabbit  skull;  and  a  perforated  hare  skull 
with  other  objects  of  bone  and  ivory  are 
employed  by  the  Eskimo.  Whatsoever  its 
materials,  the  game  clearly  has  a  common 
origin  and  significance,  the  latter  being  sug- 
gested by  its  usual  designation,  as  the  "  matri- 
monial" or  "match-making"  game.  Our 
common  cup  and  ball,  the  French  bilbocpiet, 
is  its  civilized  analogue. 

Coming  at  last  to  ball,  we  cannot  but  be 
amazed  at  the  infinite  variety  of  the  games 
and  the  many  nicities  and  refinements  of 
the  play.  One  rule  we  discover  to  be  practi- 
cally universal  —  the  ball  may  be  kicked, 
struck  with  a  club  or  racket,  but,  almost 
without  exception,  it  must  not  be  touched 
with  the  hands.  The  commonest  forms  of 
Indian  balls  are  of  hide  stuffed  with  hah. 
Of  these  there  are  two  kinds,  one  with  a 
cover  made  in  halves,  with  a  medial  seam, 
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inclined  to  be  flat  and  disk-shaped ;  and  the 
other,  like  a  bag  with  a  draw-string.  In 
addition  we  find  wooden  and  stone  balls, 
and  even  balls  made  of  whalebone. 

As  a  ceremonial  game,  ball  was  played 
exclusively  by  men,  women  having  their 
own  special  forms.  The  ceremonial  contests 
were  either  intertribal  or  between  opposing 
clans  in  the  same  tribe.  The  principal  games 
may  be  classified  as  follows :  Racket,  shinny, 
tied  ball,  football,  and  the  ball  race. 

Of  racket,  there  are  two  distinct  forms: 
One,  in  which  a  single  bat  was  used,  best 
known  to  us  by  the  familiar  lacrosse ;  and 
the  other,  in  which  two  sticks  were  em- 
ployed, as  among  the  Cherokee  and  Choc- 
taw, ranging  through  the  southeastern 
United  States.  There  cannot  be  the  slight- 
est doubt  of  the  purely  aboriginal  character 
of  lacrosse  and  similar  games.  The  network 
or  lashing  is  possibly  the  spider  web  of  the 
netted  hoop  transferred  to  the  end  of  the 
ball  stick. 

There  is  another  point  of  difference  be- 
tween lacrosse  and  racket.  In  one  the  goals 
consist  of  two  poles,  placed  some  distance 
apart  at  each  end  of  the  field,  between 
which  the  ball  is  thrown,  while  in  the  other 
they  consist  of  single  marks,  which  must  be 
struck  in  order  to  score.  The  Cherokee  in 
North  Carolina  still  keep  up  their  old  ball 
game,  which  is  accompanied  by  elaborate 
ceremonies.  The  Choctaw  in  the  Indian 
Territory  also  retain  their  game  of  ball,  but 
among  the  scattered  remnants  of  this  tribe 
in  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  it  has  practi- 
cally disappeared.  Adopted  by  the  whites 
under  the  name  of  racket,  it  was  a  favorite 
sport  among  the  Creoles  in  Louisiana.  Of 
late  they  have  abandoned  it  to  the  negroes, 
who  have  several  clubs  in  New  Orleans. 

The  Indian  ball  games  were  conducted 
with  violence  and  cruelty.  Everything  was 
permitted,  and  few  matches  were  played 
without  several  of  the  participants  being 
maimed,  or  even  killed. 

Shinny  is  commonly  a  woman's  game. 
The  sticks  are  stout  saplings,  bent  at  the 
striking  end,  and  the  balls  commonly  dis- 
coidal.  The  Makah  use  a  ball  made  from  a 
soft  bone  or  cartilage  from  the  whale's  head, 
and  play  the  game  when  a  whale  is  captured. 
The  discoidal  shinny  ball  is  related  to  the 
netted  hoop,  and  among  one  tribe  symbol- 
izes the  Earth. 

The  woman's  ball  game,  par  excellence,  is 
one  which  I  have  designated  as  tied  ball. 


Among  the  Menominee,  Ojibwa,  Sauk,  Fox, 
and  other  Algonquin  tribes,  and  again 
among  the  Piute  and  Shoshoni,  the  ball  con- 
sists of  a  long  bag  of  buckskin  with  bulb- 
shaped  ends,  which  is  tossed  from  one  player 
to  another  by  means  of  a  forked  sapling.  I 
found  it  among  the  Hupa  and  Wichapec,  in 
California,  as  a  man's  game,  two  interlinked 
bottle-shaped  billets  being  substituted  for 
the  buckskin.  It  was  a  favorite  sport  with 
them  in  the  old  days,  matches  being  played 
between  the  two  tribes.  Football  is  prac- 
tically confined  to  the  Eskimo,  the  woman's 
football  of  the  Crow  and  Grosventre  :  a  large 
netted  bladder  filled  with  hair  being  kicked 
with  the  toe  and  caught  in  the  hands  by  a 
single  player,  and  the  operation  continued 
until  a  miss  is  made. 

In  place  of  football,  we  find  the  ball  race. 
The  contestants,  two  or  more,  race  around  a 
circuit,  kicking  before  them  a  little  stick  as 
in  Zuni,  a  stone  ball  among  the  Hopi  and 
Pima,  or  sometimes  a  wooden  ball  as  among 
the  Papago  and  Tarahumara.  The  game 
commonly  exists  in  connection  with  a  cere- 
mony, of  which  it  forms  an  important  part. 

Of  the  ball  games  I  have  described,  we 
find  the  racket  in  its  American  form  used  in 
Japan,  both  in  a  game  of  polo  and  by  the 
dismounted  player.  Shinny  is  practically 
universal,  and  occurs  with  a  disk-shaped 
billet  in  the  Loo  Choo  Islands. 

Snow  snake  is  the  last  of  the  principal 
athletic  sports  of  the  Indians.  It  is  widely 
distributed  in  a  variety  of  forms,  from  the 
long,  hardwood,  finely  finished  poles  used 
by  the  Iroquois  to  the  simple  sticks  that  are 
made  to  glide  along  the  ice  or  hard  ground 
by  the  Plains'  tribes.  Related  to  it  is  the 
ice  dart,  made  of  bone  and  tipped  with  two 
feathers,  used  in  similar  contests.  A  corre- 
sponding game  is  practically  universal  among 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific. 

I  have  not  touched  upon  Indian  children's 
games,  which  are  practically  the  same  as 
those  of  children  everywhere.  With  a  few 
exceptions,  such  as  a  game  played  with 
stones  like  quoits,  a  battledor  and  shuttle- 
cock, and  certain  board  games  of  uncertain 
ancestry,  all  Indian  games  fall  within  the 
categories  I  have  described. 

Suffice  it  to  say,  that  in  part  through  their 
study  the  peculiar  and  isolated  position 
once  accorded  to  the  Indian  among  the  races 
of  men  is  seen  to  disappear,  and  we  may  more 
fully  realize  his  kinship  and  brotherhood 
with  the  rest  of  humanity. 


Allen  (Union) 


Bigelow  (Harvard) 


Bucholtz  (Penn.) 


WHAT  MAKES   MAN  A  SPRINTER 


By   PAUL  C.   PHILLIPS,   M.D. 


IN  AN  age  and  among  a  people  charac- 
terized by  an  almost  idolatrous  regard 
for  speed  of  all  kinds,  it  is  only  natural 
that  great  interest  should  attach  to  rapidity 
of  locomotion,  and  especially  the  locomotion 
of  man  himself.  For  while  man  has,  by 
utilizing  the  forces  of  the  natural  world, 
invented  mechanisms  that  greatly  exceed 
him  in  swiftness,  he  is  still  the  most  wonder- 
ful motor  machine  of  them  all.  The  rate  at 
which,  unaided,  he  can  run  for  short  dis- 
tances, moreover,  bears  favorable  com- 
parison with  that  attained  by  motor  vehicles 
at  the  present  day.  The  express  train  going 
a  mile  a  minute  moves  eighty-eight  feet 
a  second:  Michael  at  a  two-minute  clip 
wheels  forty-four  feet  during  the  same  time, 
beating  Cresceus,  the  world's  fastest  trotter. 
The  cross-roads-stopping  local  train,  mak- 
ing twenty  miles  an  hour,  covers  twenty- 
nine  and  three  tenths  feet  in  a  second  as 
compared  with  thirty  and  six  tenths  feet  ad- 
vanced by  the  fastest  sprinters.  Marvelous 
it  seems,  but  true,  that  Bernard  Wefers,  in 
his  palmy  days,  could  give  this  local  a 
handicap  of  ten  yards  and  a  flying  start, 


and  catch  it  in  two  hundred  and  thirty-six 
yards.  The  average  tyro,  without  special 
training,  finds  it  difficult  to  negotiate  one 
hundred  yards  in  less  than  thirteen  seconds, 
which  is  only  twenty-three  feet  in  a  second. 
How  it  is  that  the  best  sprinters  can  run  a 
whole  third  faster  than  this  has  been  a 
source  of  wonder  to  the  laity  and  a  problem 
for  trainers.  Wherein  does  the  sprinter's 
great  speed  lie  ?  It  cannot  be  purely  a 
matter  of  training,  for,  under  the  same 
methods,  some  men  develop  much  more 
speed  than  others.  Does  some  bodily  pecu- 
liarity, length  of  limb  or  lightness  of  frame 
or  certain  rare  combination  of  these,  make 
the  achievement  possible  ?  Or  is  it,  after  all, 
that  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  success  every- 
where, nerve  power,  to  which  we  must  look 
for  the  solution. 

Many  and  often  curious  are  the  theories 
held  by  trainers  on  this  interesting  subject. 
Some  of  them  have  been  handed  down  from 
the  dim  past,  and  not  seldom  the  views  of 
equally  celebrated  coaches  are  diametrically 
opposed  to  each  other.  For  example,  one 
attributes  the  sprinter's  fleetness,  in  great 


The  Typical  Sprinter— Modeled  by  Dr.  R.  Tait  McKenzie. 


World's  Champion  A.  F.  Duffey  on  the  Mark,    g  3-5  Seconds  for  ioo  Yards. 


Photograph  by  Hare. 
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measure,  to  the  length  of  his  lower  limbs, 
another  to  his  length  of  body :  many  select 
for  trial  youths  with  a  long  thigh  and  a 
short  leg,  while  a  noted  trainer  of  my  ac- 
quaintance likes  those  with  "a  short  quick- 
acting  thigh  and  a  long  leg  for  increased 
stride."  Arguments  from  fact  are  presented 
on  the  one  hand  in  favor  of  the  high  instep 
and  short  foot,  and  on  the  other  for  the  long 
foot  and  light  ankle.  The  theory  of  a  cer- 
tain increase  in  leverage  gained  by  more  ad- 
vantageous attachments  of  muscle  tendons 
to  bones  has  obtained  perhaps  as  widely  as 
any.    This  latter  idea  is  hard  to   disprove 


diminutive  Billington  and  the  giant  Cloud- 
man,  the  slender  Boardman  and  the  stocky 
Swayne  seems  to  give  color  to  the  assertion. 
A  plausible  explanation  for  this  variation  is. 
offered  by  the  physiological  law,  empha- 
sized by  Lagrange,  that  in  exercises  of  speed 
the  expenditure  of  nerve  force  is  quite  out 
of  proportion  to  the  work  done.  Hence 
some  have  inferred  that,  given  proper  nerve 
power,  any  one  may  become  a  great  sprinter,, 
regardless  of  his  build  —  a  quite  unwar- 
ranted conclusion.  Nerve  is  undoubtedly  the 
important  factor  for  success  in  athletics,  but, 
while  predominant  here,  does  not  abrogate 


F.  L.  Thompson. 


and  may  serve  as  a  type  of  those  notions 
which  are  the  more  tenaciously  held  because 
of  the  mystery  which  enshrouds  them. 

A  start  was  made  in  the  scientific  in- 
vestigation of  this  question  when  Dr.  D.  A. 
Sargent,  of  Harvard  University,  from  ex- 
tended observations  of  college  athletes,  taken 
fifteen  years  ago,  published  results  of  a 
somewhat  general  nature.  It  was  later  re- 
marked by  Malcom  Ford,  in  those  classic 
articles  contributed  to  Outing  some  ten 
years  since,  that  sprinters,  as  a  class,  present 
greater  physical  contrasts  than  other  special- 
izing athletes.  In  the  present  list,  for  ex- 
ample, the   dissimilarity  presented  by  the 


the  law  of  the  survival  of  the  anatomically 
fittest.  Given  an  equal  amount  of  such 
potential  in  a  number  of  human  machines, 
that  one  will  accomplish  most  which  is  best 
adapted  to  the  purpose. 

Is  there  then  a  sprinter  type,  and,  if  so, 
what  is  it?  To  determine  this  the  bodily 
measurements  of  seventy-four  fast  runners 
have  been  collected.  They  represent  the 
leading  sprinters  of  Harvard,  Yale,  and 
other  colleges  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  include  such  men  as  Baker, 
Wendell,  Sherrill,  Cm'tenius,  Cloudman, 
Remington,  Tewksbury,  Long,  Duffey,  Eaton, 
and  Thompson.  None  is  in  the  list  without  an 
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authentic  record  of  ten  and  two  fifths  sec- 
onds or  under  in  the  one  hundred  yard 
dash,  or  twenty-three  seconds  or  less  for 
the  two  hundred  and  twenty  yards.  Their 
measurements  have  aU  been  taken  in  the 
same  way,  and  the  results  from  the  various 
colleges  are  fairly  hi  accord. 

Inasmuch  as  the  average  age  of  these  run- 
ners is  about  twenty-one  years.wemay  assume 
that  stature  is  well-nigh  attained.  The  meas- 
urements of  these  seventy-four  sprinters  in- 
dicate that  the  kings  of  the  dashes  average 
five  feet  eight  and  three  fourths  inches  in 
height.    This  is  a  whole  inch  taller  than  the 


twenty  yards,  with  twenty-two  and  one 
fifth  seconds,  on  a  curved  track.  But  these 
men  are  very  rare  exceptions.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  but  twenty-four  of  the  seventy-four 
fall  below  five  feet,  eight  and  three  quar- 
ters inches  in  height — the  most  notable  being 
Eaton  and  Duffey — while  the  largest  group 
clusters  between  five  feet  nine  and  five  feet 
eleven  ;  Sherrill,  Baker,  Richards,  Thomp- 
son, Wefers,  and  Maxey  Long  being  promi- 
nent among  the  number.  Of  all  these  F.  L. 
Thompson  of  Amherst  comes  nearest  to  the 
type,  though  he  is  a  trifle  heavier. 

The  typical  sprinter  is,  then,  undoubtedly 
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W.  D.  Eaton. 


average  man.  Of  course  in  so  many  men 
there  is  considerable  variation,  as  from 
Bucholtz  of  U.  of  P.,  or  Billington,  Wes- 
leyan's  most  noted  sprinter,  with  an  official 
record  of  ten  and  one  fifth  seconds,  who 
stands  five  feet  and  three  inches,  to  Bow- 
doin's  triple  winner  in  the  N.  E.  I.  A.  A. 
of  1901,  Cloudman,  with  both  the  flat  dashes 
and  the  broad  jump  to  his  credit.  Cloud- 
man  is  six  feet  one  and  a  quarter  inches  in 
height  without  shoes,  or  over  ten  inches 
taller  than  his  rival  of  three  years  ago.  He 
has  more  than  once  done  the  one  hundred 
yards  in  ten  seconds,  and  holds  the  N.  E.  I. 
A.    A.    record   for    the    two    hundred   and 


a  tall  man:  but  what  can  we  say  of  his 
weight  ?  It  would  be  manifestly  unfair  to 
institute  a  comparison  between  him  and 
the  average  man,  who  is  an  inch  shorter. 
We  will,  therefore,  use  the  proportions  of 
the  average  man  of  his  height.  This  indi- 
vidual weighs,  without  clothes,  one  hundred 
and  thirty-nine  pounds:  the  sprinter  over 
one  hundred  and  forty-five.  The  range  is 
from  Blount,  of  Yale,  at  one  hundred  and 
seventeen,  to  the  aforesaid  Cloudman,  who 
tips  the  beam  at  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
two.  Contrary  to  the  prevalent  idea,  we 
find  the  sprinter  to  be  heavier  for  his- 
inches   than   the   average.    The   tape   tells 
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where  the  extra  pounds  lie ;  not  in  con- 
spicuous fat,  but  in  well  placed  and  well  car- 
ried muscle.  It  is  the  association  of  sprinters 
with  the  heavier  weight  throwers  which 
causes  the  former  to  appear  actually  slender. 
Those  who  have  followed  college  athletics 
closely  for  the  last  fifteen  years  will  recall, 
as  noted  instances  of  the  slender  sprinters, 
Wendell  Baker,  Sherrill,  Curtenius,  and 
Board  man;  of  the  stocky,  Swayne,  Allen, 
Cram,  and  Fox.  Wefers  verges  toward  the 
former  of  these  groups,  while  Duffey  occu- 
pies a  middle  ground. 

In  the  length  of  lower  limbs,  the  average 
man  is  thirty-four  and  one  half  inches ;  the 
sprinter  one  fifth  of  an  inch  less — a  differ- 
ence entirely  too  slight  to  predicate  from 
one  way  or  another.  Baker,  Sherrill,  Cur- 
tenius, and  Tewksbury  are  remarkably  long 
of  limb,  while  among  the  long-bodied  and 
short-limbed  we  get  such  names  as  Swayne, 
Perkins,  Elwell,  Grosvenor,  and  Billiugton. 

In  length  of  leg — from  the  knee  down — 
the  sprinter  measures  precisely  the  same  as 
the  average  man,  proving  both  theories  re- 
garding this  length  to  be  at  fault. 

A  glance  at  the  girths  taken  at  various 
parts  of  the  body  discloses  the  interesting 
fact  that  though  in  size  of  chest  and  abdomen 
the  sprinter  exceeds  the  normal,  and  in  the 
circumference  of  upper  arms,  forearms, 
thighs,  and  calves  rises  still  higher  above  it, 
yet  his  elbows  are  only  about  normal,  and 
his  knees  and  wrists  fall  considerably  below. 
The  girth  of  elbows  would  doubtless  be  less, 
also,  were  it  not  that  certain  muscles  run 
past  the  point  where  the  joint  is  measured. 
The  excess  of  half  an  inch  in  the  girth  and 
hips,  too,  may  be  attributed  to  the  muscular 
development  behind  them,  for  they  are  nar- 
rower than  normal.  Thus  virtually  all  the 
girths  of  muscle  are  above  the  average,  and 
all  those  of  bone  below  it.  Our  sprinter 
then  follows  the  race -horse  in  this  regard. 

Curiously  enough,  while  the  neck  is  above 
the  average  in  size,  the  head  is  smaller  in 
girth,  being  normal  for  a  man  but  five  feet 
six  inches  in  height,  though  in  breadth  it  is 
above  normal.  The  indications  here  are  for 
a  type  with  a  thick  neck  and  a  short,  broad 


head.  Anthropologists  claim  that  men  with 
heads  of  this  shape  are  usually  men  of  action, 
while  those  with  a  long  and  narrow  cranium 
are  rather  men  of  thought.  These  figures 
seem  to  add  weight  to  their  claim. 

The  tape  shows  us  again  that  the  instep 
is  larger  than  normal,  a  result  which  settles 
the  argument  for  strength  and  elasticity  in 
the  high  arch. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  enter  into  a  de- 
tailed statement  of  the  results  of  the  strength 
tests  on  fast  runners.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
they  are  far  ahead  of  the  average  in  all  of 
them.  Especially — as  we  should  expect — in 
strength  of  legs.  The  leg  lift  of  the  average 
man  isthree  hundred  and  eighty-one  pounds, 
of  the  sprinter  five  hundred  and  fifty.  What 
at  first  sight  seems  strange,  however,  is  that 
strength  of  back  rises  so  high,  in  the  ratio  of 
three  hundred  and  ninety-six  to  three  hun- 
clred  and  twenty-three  pounds.  But,  as  we 
recall  how  the  back  must  assist  the  action  of 
both  legs  and  arms  and  simultaneously  keep 
the  body  steady,  the  reason  becomes  evident. 

The  capacity  of  the  lungs  is  an  important 
item,  though  not  of  such  moment  here  as  in 
distance  runners.  We  find  it,  as  one  would 
guess,  somewhat  above  par. 

What,  then,  does  this  investigation  show 
to  be  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  typi- 
cal sprinter !  Not,  surely,  that  any  abnor- 
mality or  any  mysterious  relation  existing 
between  the  bodily  parts  is  responsible  for 
his  excellence:  rather  that  a  certain  com- 
bination of  qualities  makes  it  possible.  These 
are :  a  bony  framework  somewhat  taller  than 
the  average  and  of  superior  lightness :  a 
short,  broad  head;  narrow  hips;  high  in- 
steps and  short  feet.  Clothe  this  with  a  mus- 
cular system  above  the  normal  in  size  and 
strength,  and  you  have  a  human  motor  ma- 
chine, the  most  perfect  which  nature  has  yet 
evolved  for  high  speed.  If  sprinting  con- 
tinues popular  in  the  generations  to  come, 
this  may  be  still  farther  elaborated  until 
speed  becomes  largely  a  matter  of  pedigree 
in  men  as  in  horses. 

Given  equal  nerve  force  and  equal  train- 
ing, with  other  types,  and  this  one  will  sur- 
pass them  all  in  rapidity  of  locomotion. 
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IN  THE  case  of  the  home  that  is  to  be  in- 
habited only  during  the  summer  months, 
the  first  consideration,  as  in  that  which 
the  family  is  to  live  in  all  the  year  around, 
is  that  of  aspect.  By  aspect  is  meant  the 
situation  of  the  house  ^^~^^  with  re- 
gard to  the  rising  and  /  \^  setting 
of  the  sun  and  pre- 
vailing winds. 

These  considera- 
tions differ  in  a  sum- 
mer cottage  and  in  a 
permanent  home.  In 
the  latter  it  is  impor- 
tant that  the  less  usea 
and  less  luxurious 
rooms,  kitchens,  pantries,  and 
halls  should  be  placed  on  the 
colder  and  bleaker  sides  of  the  house ;  the 
warm  and  cheerful  southern  and  eastern  ex- 
posures being  kept  for  the  parlors  and  largest 
bedrooms.  This  is  why  it  so  often  happens 
that  the  bathroom  is  found  in  an  exposed  sit- 
uation, where  it  is  least  appropriately  placed 
if  the  danger  of  freezing  the  pipes  be  the 
paramount  consideration.  Often  do  house- 
holders rail  at  what  they  call  the  stupidity 
of  architects  in  placing  the  bathroom  and 
its  appurtenances  on  the 
north  side,  in  imminent 
danger  of  frost,  instead 
of  on  a  warmer  and  more 
protected  position. 

They  would  be  still 
more  dissatisfied,  how- 
ever, if  their  wishes  were  ^ 
complied  with,  and  their 
sunny  parlor  and  sun- 
less bathroom  were  made 
to  change  places.  It  is 
sometimes  practicable 
to  arrange  the  lines  of 
plumbing  on  the  south  side,  but  for  the  most 
part,  in  small  houses,  the  kitchen  and  pantry 
on  the  first  story,  the  bathroom  in  each  story 
above,  get  pushed  out  of  the  way  to  give  place 
to  more  important  rooms.  And  it  is  well  that 
it  is  so,  for  a  house  not  properly  placed  in 
this  matter  of   aspect  is  a  most  uncomfort- 


able  place  to   live  in,  not  to  mention  the 
matter  of  health. 

We  are  fortunate,  too,  in  the  populous 
neighborhood  of  New  York,  in  that  the  most 
pleasant  aspect  in  winter  is  for  many  reasons 
also  the  most  pleasant  in  summer :  the 
southern  exposure  which  all  will  prefer  in 
winter  being  also  well  placed  to  re- 
ceive the  steady  southwest  summer 
breeze,  while  the  heat  of  the  direct 
sun  rays  is  somewhat  mitigated  by 
their  more  nearly  vertical  direction, 
so  that  through  even  an  unprotected 
southern  window 
the  sunlight  does 
not  blaze  as  in 
winter. 

The  very  first 
requirement  in  this  matter  of  aspect  for  the 
summer  house  is  such  an  arrangement  that 
a  through  draft  for  the  prevailing  summer 
winds  is  secured.  In  the  neighborhood  of 
New  York,  including  all  of  Long  Island  and 
the  opposite  shore  of  Long  Island  Sound,  and 
the  New  Jersey  coast  for  a  hundred  miles  to 
the  south,  the  summer  breeze  blows  in  fair 
weather  from  the  southwest.  In  other  parts 
of  the  United  States  the  winds  differ,  but  due 
care  should  always  be 
given  to  place  the  rooms 
and  the  doors  and  win- 
dows so  that  they  may  be 
quite  penetrated  by  the 
cool  currents. 

For  the  same  reason, 
a  piazza  or  veranda  look- 
ing toward  the  south  may 
be  the  coolest,  if  the  roof 
is  made  to  overhang-  so 
much  that  the  direct  sun- 
light does  not  fall  upon 
the  floor.  In  many 
places,  notably  along  the  north  shore  of  Long 
Island,  the  principal  view  is  toward  the  water, 
and  verandas  must  be  made  to  face  the  north. 
Such  have  the  advantage  of  being  always 
shady  ;  the  landscape,  moreover,  wherever 
it  may  be,  looks  better  when  illuminated  by 
the  sun  at  the  back  of  the  spectator  than  in 
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the  opposite  direction.  Whatever  be  the 
local  conditions,  too  much  study  cannot  be 
given  nor  too  much  sacrifice  made  to  adapt 
the  house  to  them,  as  upon  such  adaptation 
depends  almost  entirely  the  pleasure  and 
comfort  of  life  therein. 

Not  far  from  the  writer's  home  stands  a 
house  that  cost  ten  or  twelve  thousand  dol- 
lars, meant  for  an  all-the-year-round  home, 
rendered  almost  uninhabitable  by  the  fact 
that  all  of  the  windows,  except  a  few  unim- 
portant ones,  face  the  north. 

A  good  arrangement  of  plan,  and  one 
adapted  to  many  different  sites,  is  shown  in 
Figure  1. 

In  this,  as  will  be  seen,  large  windows  are 
placed  opposite  to  each  other  in  every  direc- 
tion. The  kitchen  is  in  an  extension,  having 
no  communication  with  the  house  except 
through  the  pantry.  The  servants'  rooms  are 
in  the  second  story  of  the  kitchen  extension. 

A  drawback,  and  one  that  could  not  be 
tolerated  in  a  permanent  home,  is  that  the 
parlor  is  reached  only  by  passing  through 
either  the  library  or  dining-room.  In  point 
of  fact,  parlor  and  library  were  used  almost 
as  one  room,  so  that  no  inconvenience  was 
experienced  in  practise.  The  arrangement 
was  made  as  it  is  in  order  to  obtain  the  cen- 
tral chimney,  with  a  fireplace  in  each  room. 
This  house  was  built  at  Huntington,  Long 
Island,  and  proved  very  successful. 

One  of  the  most  important  provisions  for 
the  permanent  home  may  be  almost  or  alto- 
gether dispensed  with  in  the  summer  cot- 
tage, that  is  to  say,  the  cellar  and  foundation 
work. 

In  an  ordinary  house  a  cellar  is  required 
chiefly  for  the  heating  apparatus  and  for 
storage  of  fuel,  with  other  incidental  uses. 
In  the  summer  home  neither  heating  ap- 
paratus nor  fuel  in  large  quantity  is  re- 
quired, all  that  is  necessary  being  an  open 
grate  fire  in  the  principal  room  or  rooms  to 
temper  the  rawness  of  a  rainy  day,  or  the 
early  coolness  of  autumn.  It  was  with  this 
in  view  that  the  central  chimney  with  four 
fireplaces  in  the  Huntington  house  was 
built. 

That  house  stands  upon  a  foundation  of 
chestnut  posts,  it  being  the  intention  of  the 
owner  to  build  as  cheaply  as  possible  and  to 
substitute  the  more  substantial  brick  piers 
if  the  site  and  house  proved  satisfactory. 
The  foundation  is  not  even  enclosed,  the 
spaces  between  the  brick  piers  being  filled 
in  with  lattice  work  of  an  ornamental  de- 


sign. Asaresult,  a  house  which  would  usually 
cost  six  thousand  dollars  was  built  for  four 
thousand  dollars,  in  a  sufficiently  substantial 
manner. 

A  word  may  be  said  of  the  lattice  between 
the  piers.  The  principle  of  its  construction 
and  design  is  shown  in  Figure  2.  There  are 
two  sets  of  strips,  a  vertical  and  horizontal 
set,  and  a  diagonal  set.  It  is  essential  that 
the  verticals  and  horizontals  should  be  con- 
siderably larger  than  the  diagonals. 

As  marked  in  the  diagram,  the  former  are 
three  eighths  inch  thick  and  one  and  a  half 
inches  wide  ;  the  latter  one  quarter  inch 
thick  and  one  inch  wide.  So  made,  it  pre- 
sents an  appearance  of  grace  and  richness 
far  surpassing  that  of  the  ordinary  affair; 
nor  is  its  cost  of  any  moment  as  the  strips 
are  nailed  on,  one  set  behind  the  other, 
without  any  halving  or  cutting  at  all,  so  that 
an  ordinary  carpenter  can  put  up  five  hun- 
dred square  feet  of  it  in  a  day. 

When  the  house  stands,  as  this  house 
stood,  upon  a  rather  steep  hillside,  so  that 
the  front  piers  were  about  eight  feet  high, 
the  appearance  of  the  filling  in  between 
them  becomes  of  more  importance  than 
usual. 

If  it  is  thought  that  some  sort  of  cellar  is 
necessary,  either  for  a  furnace,  or  as  a  place 
of  storage,  there  is  a  cheap  substitute  some- 
times used  that  serves  the  purpose  suffi- 
ciently well,  at  a  tenth  of  the  cost  of  a  com- 
plete cellar  wall.  Suppose  that  the  floor  of 
the  first  story  is  to  be  four  feet  above  the 
ground;  that  will  make  the  cellar  ceiling, 
allowing  one  foot  for  the  beams  and  floor- 
ing, three  feet  above  the  ground,  so  that  to 
obtain  a  cellar  seven  feet  high  it  will  be 
necessary  to  excavate  only  four  feet.  Nor 
need  even  this  be  done  over  the  whole  area 
covered  by  the  house;  a  portion  only  is 
often  sufficient  for  all  needs. 

If  this  portion  can  be  a  circle,  the  walls 
of  the  cellar  to  hold  the  earth  in  place  may 
be  only  four  inches  thick  instead  of  twelve 
inches  as  usual,  the  circular  form  giving 
the  needed  resistance  to  the  pressure.  Of 
course,  the  continuity  of  the  circle  must 
not  be  interrupted  by  any  openings  for 
steps  or  other  purposes,  but  the  entrance 
must  be  contrived  by  stairs  from  the  story 
above. 

So  built,  and  the  spaces  between  the  piers 
enclosed  with  boards,  a  place  is  provided 
for  a  furnace,  or,  better  still,  for  hot-water 
apparatus.    The  latter  costs  about  twice  as 
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much  to  install  and  half  as  much  to  run  as 
a  hot-air  furnace,  besides  giving  much  bet- 
ter results. 

There  is  another  method  of  building  a 
cellar  cheaply,  yet  well  enough  for  the  light 
and  almost  temporary  structures  that  are 
often  appropriate.  This  is  by  planking  the 
sides  of  it,  instead 
of  building  walls 
of  stone  or  brick. 
The  planks  will  be 
two  inches  thick, 
nailed  with  large 
nails,  six  inches 
long,  to  the  posts 
that  form  the  foun- 
dation and  to  intermediate  posts  placed  to 
receive  them.  If  the  posts  be  not  more 
than  three  feet  apart,  and  the  planks  well 
nailed,  such  a  cellar  will  last  ten  or  fifteen 
years  before  the  inevitable  process  of  decay 
renders  renewal  necessary. 

It  is  possible,  also,  where  the  house  covers 
more  ground  than  is  needed  for  the  cellar, 
to  make  such  a  planked  cellar  considerably 
smaller  than  the  whole  area  of  the  house, 
just  as  in  the  case  of  the  circular  brick  one. 

The  popular  impression  that  a  house 
without  a  cellar  is  unwholesome  is  quite 
erroneous.  If  a  cellar  is  dry  and  well  venti- 
lated, it  is  an  advantage  to 
the  house  above  it;  but  if, 
as  not  infrequently  hap- 
pens, it  is  dark  and  damp, 
it  becomes  a  cause  of  ill- 
health.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  two-»foot  high  space 
under  the  house  be  in  good 
condition,  as  dry  and  airy  as 
a  properly  made  cellar,  it  is 
just  as  well  for  the  house 
and  its  inmates  as  if  it  were 
five  feet  higher  and  called  a 
cellar. 

This  is  especially  true  in  the  case  of 
summer  cottages,  where  no  fear  of  cold 
weather  forces  precautions  upon  us.  The 
summer  cottage  may  stand  upon  the  merest 
scaffold  of  piers  or  posts,  blown  through  in 
all  directions  by  the  varying  winds,  and  be 
all  the  better  for  its  cellarless  condition. 

As  for  the  superstructure,  there  are  many 
methods  of  building  it. 

Some  people  insist  upon  an  interior  fin- 
ished with  plaster  in  the  usual  way,  for  vari- 
ous reasons ;  some  for  appearance,  not  liking 
the  comparative  roughness  of  boards;  some 


because  a  plastered  house  is  more  proof 
against  the  warm  airs  of  summer  as  well  as 
the  cold  blasts  of  winter.  Such  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  easy  passage  of  the  hot 
atmosphere  through  crevices,  as  well  as  the 
penetration  of  the  thin  boards  by  radiation, 
more  than  offset,  as  practical  disadvantages, 
the  picturesque  ap- 
pearance of  bare 
boards  and  beveled 
beams.  It  plaster  is 
to  be  used,  much 
money  may  be  saved 
by  omitting  the 
usual  rough  board- 
ing and  building 
paper,  and  putting  clapboards  directly  upon 
the  outside  of  the  studding. 

Of  course,  this  arrangement  is,  as  has 
been  said,  more  permeable  to  heat  as  well 
as  to  cold;  indeed,  life  in  such  a  construc- 
tion in  winter  is  scarcely  tolerable  unless 
innumerable  tons  of  coal  are  consumed; 
but  if  the  house  is  in  a  tolerably  cool  situa- 
tion, or  well  shaded  by  trees,  it  is  safe 
enough  to  risk  it  for  the  sake  of  the  saving- 
involved. 

Comfort  may  be  drawn  from  the  consid- 
eration that,  if  a  different  opinion  prevails 
after  occupying  the  house,  it  is  always  pos- 
sible to  retrieve  the  past,  to  board  and 
paper  again  over  the  clapboards,  and 
upon  that,  clapboard  again  or  shin- 
gle, making  an  indisputably  tight 
and  cool  enclosure,  at  some  additional 
expense.  Another  drawback  attend- 
ant upon  this  light  con- 
struction is  that  it  is  im- 
practicable to  use  shingles 
for  the  external  surface. 
Shingles  must  be  nailed 
upon  something,  and,  while 
it  is  possible  to  nail  them 
upon  strips,  called  shingle 
laths,  at  less  cost  than  upon 
boards,  yet  the  advantage  of  boarding*  is  so 
great  in  proportion  to  the  comparatively 
small  additional  cost  that  it  should  by  all 
means  be  preferred. 

Close  boarding,  however  rough  it  may 
be,  should  first  be  applied,  then  one  or 
more  layers  of  good  building  paper,  and 
upon  that  the  shingles.  This  construction 
should  be  used  upon  both  roofs  and  sides, 
in  spite  of  the  earnest  assurances  that  every 
country  carpenter  will  urge  that  it  entails 
the  early  decay  of  the  shingles.    Their  pro- 
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test  is  probably  well  founded  if  any  but 
cypress  shingles  are  used.  These  are  less 
subject  to  decay  than  those  of  any  other 
wood,  and  if  split  and  shaved  cannot  fail  to 
be  satisfactory.  Even  the  sawed  variety  is 
good  if  "'hearts"  be  insisted  upon,  that  is, 
the  best  grade,  sawed  from  the  heart- wood 
of  the  tree.  The  sap-grades  are  not  to  be 
advised,  as  they  split  and  warp  and  soon  be- 
come leaky.  Cypress  shingles,  when  weath- 
ered, are  of  a  dark  gray.;  the  silver  gray 
that  is  generally  liked  is  best  obtained  from 
white  pine  shingles. 

But  by  far  the  most  frequent  interior 
finish  in  summer  cottages  is  that  in  which 
the  plastering  is  entirely  omitted  and  the 
woodwork  of  the  beams,  floors,  and  parti- 
tions is  allowed  to  show. 

When  this  is  done,  it  is  necessary  that  all 
the  exposed  woodwork  should  be  planed. 
It  is  possible  to  make  a  very  picturesque 
effect  by  using  rough-sawed  lumber,  but  a 
great  deal  of  care  is  needed  in  selecting  it, 
as  the  carpenter  is  usually  of  the  opinion 
that  anything  is  good  enough  for  what  he 
esteems  such  a  careless  arrangement,  and 
puts  in  knotty,  shaky,  and  "waney"  pieces 
in  all  good  faith,  unless  owner  or  architect 
stands  by  to  choose  each  stick.  The  trouble 
of  such  close  supervision  makes  it  generally 
advisable  to  have  the  lumber  "dressed  on 
all  sides";  that  is,  planed  at  the  mill  before 
delivery. 

If  North  Carolina  pine  is  used,  a  very 
pretty  result  is  obtained  by  simply  varnish- 
ing the  interior.  The  best  result  requires  a 
first  coat  of  shellac  and  two  coats  of  hard 
oil  finish  upon  that. 

Here  again  the  question  of  clapboards  or 
shingles  upon  the  sides  as  well  as  the  roof 
arises.  Shingles,  in  this  case,  must  be  under- 
laid by  boards;  lath  are  quite  inadmissible, 
as,  whether  boards  or  lath  are  used,  they 
constitute  the  only  finish  of  the  rooms  on 
the  sides  formed  by  the  outside  walls,  and 
the  rough  lath  and  rougher  interior  surface 
of  the  shingles,  sprinkled  with  many  nail 
points  that  have  missed  their  mark,  go  far 
past  the  limits  of  the  picturesque  and  verge 
upon  the  barbarous. 

The  partitions,  in  such  a  house,  are  made 
of  a  single  thickness  of  boards  only.  Pretty 
enough  they  are  with  their  mottled  grain  of 
yellow  and  white  and  brown,  each  board 
differing  from  its  fellow;  but  this  sort  of 
partition  is  only  to  be  advised  where  the 
family  is  homogeneous  and  harmonious — 


such  a  family  as  servants'  advertisements 
demand — small,  adults  only.  A  crying  baby 
or  a  more  or  less  numerous  supply  of  squab- 
bling youngsters  is  unendurable  for  the  rest 
of  the  family.  For  those  who  live  in  the 
board  partition  house  are  like  "dwellers  in 
tents,"  every  sound  passes,  as  freely  as  if 
there  were  no  partition  at  all. 

There  is  but  one  degree  worse  possible  in 
this  respect,  that  is,  where  the  partitions 
are  seven  or  eight  feet  high  and  the  rooms 
have  no  ceilings  at  all,  nothing  above  them 
but  the  rafters  of  the  sloping  roof  far 
aloft. 

Such  a  slip-shod  arrangement  no  one  will 
voluntarily  use  even  in  the  cheapest  sea- 
shore cottage,  but  it  is  sometimes  used 
through  inadvertence.  It  was  the  fate  of 
the  writer  once  to  pass  a  night  in  a  seashore 
temporary  boarding-house  built  in  this  way. 
There  were  a  dozen  bedrooms  in  the  second 
story,  separated  by  nothing  but  such  low 
partitions,  while  above  the  open  air  cir- 
culated freely,  carrying  the  most  extraor- 
dinary, often  interesting  enough,  too,  scraps 
of  conversation,  or  complete  volumes  of  it, 
from  thoughtless  chatterers,  in  the  adjacent 
rooms  to  the  insomnolent  listener. 

The  range  of  cost  in  summer  cottages  is 
wide.  We  do  not  speak  here  of  "cottages" 
that  cost  a  million,  or  even  a  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  .but  of  the  many  of  more  mod- 
erate range  that  fringe  our  seashores  and 
sprinkle  our  forests.  These  range  from  five 
hundred  to  five  thousand  dollars ;  few  less 
than  the  first  figure  or  more  than  the  latter. 

Of  a  four  thousand  dollar  plan,  an  exam- 
ple has  been  given  in  the  first  illustration. 
That  house  was  completely  plastered  inside 
in  the  usual  way,  and  was  sufficiently  sub- 
stantial for  winter  as  well  as  summer;  there 
was,  however,  no  cellar  of  any  kind;  noth- 
ing but  an  open,  lattice-enclosed  space,  used 
by  the  boys  for  a  workshop  and  boathouse, 
and  by  the  gardener  for  storing  wheel-bar- 
rows and  watering-pots. 

It  cost,  as  has  been  said,  four  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  it  would  have  cost  five  thousand  if 
it  had  been  completely  provided  with  cellar 
and  cellar  walls. 

An  example  of  a  cottage  that  approaches 
the  lower  limit  is  shown  in  plan  by  Figure 
■i,  and  upon  the  exterior  in  Figure  5  ;  it  was 
built  upon  the  south  shore  of  Long  Island, 
and  cost  six  hundred  dollars. 

As  will  be  seen,  it  is  a  minimum  house: 
there  is  no  provision  for  a  kitchen,  and  the 
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bedrooms  are  very  minute 
indeed,  only  ten  or  twelve 
feet  square.  It  was  in- 
tended, however,  for  a  fam- 
ily of  two  persons,  one  bed- 
room for  each,  and  an  alcove 
to  the  parlor  for  the  guest 
who  was  almost  always 
there.  The  parlor,  more- 
over, is  of  comfortable  size, 
twenty  feet  square,  and. with 
the  double  doors  of  the  al- 
cove bedroom  open,  gives  a 
far  more  spacious  appear- 
ance than  is  usual  in  such  small  buildings. 
There  is  no  provision  for  kitchen,  nor  any 
lodging  for  a  servant,  there  being  a  com- 
fortable inn  near  by  whither  the  family  be- 
took itself  thrice  daily  for  meals,  and  the 
necessary  household  work  being  done  by  a 
maid  who  came  every  day  for  the  purpose. 

This  is  really  an  ideal  mode  of  summer 
life.  If  housekeeping  is  continued  in  sum- 
mer as  well  as  winter,  the  summer  outing 
becomes  anything  but  a  relaxation  for  the 
one  upon  whom  the  cares  of  the  family  de- 
volve. If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  boarding 
house  is  sought  as  a  relief  for  the  house- 
keeper, its  limitations  and  annoyances  are 
too  well  known  to  require  enumeration.  The 
country  club  with  its  central  inn,  or  the 
accidental  country  settlement,  with  its  home- 
like country  hotel,  where  the  whole  com- 
missariat question  is  taken  care  of,  seems 
to  be  the  middle  course  wherein  lies  the 
solution. 

A  noticeable  feature  of  the  little  house 
just  mentioned  is  the  angle  piazza  or  pavil- 
ion, extending  a  part  of  the  way  upon  two 
sides. 

This  was  placed  upon  the  northwest  cor- 
ner of  the 
building  with 
the  express 
purpose  of 
catching  the 
steady  south- 
west breeze, 
which  contin- 
ually sweeps 
across  it,  mak- 
ing it  cool 
when  every 
other  place  is 
hot. 

It   is    quite 
unnecessarv 


to  build  verandas  of  the  ex- 
cessive length  that  is  re- 
quired if  they  are  to  extend 
around  more  than  one  side 
of  a  house:  nevertheless, 
it  is  often  pleasant  to  have 
a  veranda  upon  two  or  three 
sides,  so  that  the  family  may 
resort  to  different  parts  of 
it  to  suit  the  varying  con- 
dition of  the  hour  and  of 
the  day. 

Such  protracted  piazzas 
have  their  drawbacks.  They 
are  exceedingly  troublesome  to  keep  prop- 
erly swept  and  scrubbed,  and  after  all,  there 
usually  proves  to  be  some  favorite  corner 
whither  the  whole  family  resorts,  leaving  the 
rest  unused  and  useless. 

This  expedient  of  carrying  the  outdoor 
parlor  just  a  little  around  a  corner,  choosing 
carefully  the  proper  corner,  covers  all  re- 
quirements, saves  much  money,  and  per- 
mits a  far  more  artistic  treatment  than  the 
usual  long  drawn  out  ambulatory. 

The  construction  of  this  cottage  is  of  the 
light  board  partition  character  above  de- 
scribed, perfectly  satisfactory  under  such 
conditions,  especially  where  cheapness,  the 
universal  condition,  is,  as  in  this  case,  espe- 
cially insisted  upon. 

Let  no  one  resort  to  the  log  house  with 
any  notion  that  such  a  construction  is  cheap. 
In  spite  of  its  air  of  unsophisticated  simplic- 
ity, it  is  one  of  the  most  expensive  modes 
of  building.  The  great  weight  of  the  green 
logs  and  the  large  quantity  required,  unite 
to  raise  the  cost  for  both  labor  and  material 
far  above  the  ordinary  carpenter's  methods. 
Still,  where  the  labor  is  cheap  and  the  ma- 
terials abundant,  nothing  can  be  more  charm- 
ing than  a  log 
cottage. 

Among  the 
innumerable 
"  camps,'1'  as 
small  out-of- 
town  cottages 
are  called  in 
some  parts  of 
Canada,  I  well 
remember  one 
on  the  banks 
of  the  St.  John 
River.  This 
camp  was  en- 
tirely built  of 
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pine  logs  and  was  very  complete  in  its  ap- 
pointments.  Besides  the  house  proper,  there 
was  an  out-of-doors  open  dining  pavilion,  an 
ice-house,  and  other  outbuildings  all  built 
with  equal  care  of  logs. 

The  axe-cut  ends  of  every  log,  instead  of 
being  left  to  grow  gray  with  the  weather 
in  the  usual  fashion,  had  been  painted  a  dull 
red.  The  effect  was  unexpectedly  good. 
Instead  of  the  rather  savage  and  perhaps 
garish  result  that  might  be  anticipated  from 
the  description,  the  sequences  of  ruddy  spots 
gave  an  air  of  civilized  richness,  without 
in  the  least  detracting  from  the  general  rus- 
ticity. 

Situated  as  it  was  upon  the  high  bank 
overlooking  the  river,  and  surrounded  by  the 
grove  of  pines,  through  the  dark  branches 
of  which  the  opal  sky  appeared,  it  presented 
a  most  charming  and  unforgetable  example 
of  a  summer  home. 

Speaking  of  log  camps  reminds  us  that, 
pretty  as  it  is,  rustic  work,  that  is  to  say, 
work  done  of  logs  with  the  bark  on,  is  not 
apt  to  be  permanently  satisfactory.  Colonies 
of  insects  establish  themselves  beneath  the 
bark;  and  the  bark  itself,  after  a  while, 
begins  to  peel  off,  giving  a  dilapidated 
rather  than  a  rustic  look  to  the  whole.  Yet, 
in  some  situations,  a  touch  of  the  rustic 
adds  much.  In  the  cottage  shown  in  Figure 
5  the  three  rustic  posts  of  the  piazza  were 
most  effective  as  an  adornment.  The  best 
way  is  to  leave  the  rough  branches,  cut  off 
to  mere  stumps,  of  the  cedar,  or  whatever 
tree  we  may  use,  and  by  and  by,  when  the 
bark  begins  to  peel,  to  remove  it  entirely, 
trusting  to  the  picturesque  outline  for  the 
effect  we  wish. 

Figure  G  is  a  sketch  of  the  fireplace  and 
mantelpiece  of  the  same  little  cottage.  It 
was  necessary  to  draw  the  flue  of  the  fire- 
place as  much  toward  one  side  as  pos- 
sible, in  order  to  bring  it  out  at  the  apex 
of  the  pyramidal  roof.  The  architect  has 
availed  himself  of  this  to  make  an  unusual 
and  picturesque  arrangement  of  stepped 
shelves  instead  of  the  usual  straight-across 
mantel  shelf.  It  is  all  of  the  simplest  ma- 
terials, rough  brick  and  pine  shelves,  but 
with  its  old  andirons  piled  with  driftwood 
and  its  beach  foliage  and  flowers  in  pots,  is 
as  satisfactory  as  if  of  the  costliest  stone. 

Should  a  mere  fireplace,  or  several  fire- 
places, not  be  sufficient  provision  for  warm- 
ing occasionally,  and  a  more  complete  heat- 
ing system  be  necessary,  there  is  nothing  so 


good  for  a  summer  home  of  any  size  as  a 
hot- water  apparatus,  or  for  a  winter  home 
either  for  that  matter.  The  cost  is  consid- 
erably greater  than  that  of  a  hot-air  fur- 
nace, perhaps  double,  nor  is  it  wise  to  try 
to  reduce  it  if  a  good  result  is  desired.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  amount  of  fuel  is  about 
half  of  what  is  required  for  a  hot-air  outfit, 
so  that  the  question  of  cost,  in  the  end,  is 
more  than  evened  up. 

But,  for  excellent  working,  there  is  noth- 
ing equal  to  hot-water  circulation  for  any 
latitude  or  any  season.  It  will  give  a  gentle 
warmth  or  an  excess  of  heat,  as  required; 
it  will  distribute  it  evenly  to  all  parts  of  the 
house,  leaving  no  cold  side  varying  with 
change  of  the  wind ;  it  makes  it  unnecessary 
to  shut  all  the  registers  in  the  upper  stories 
in  order  to  get  any  heat  in  the  first,  and 
generally  does  away  with  all  the  annoy- 
ances of  heating,  and  substitutes  perfect 
comfort  and  an  unruffled  life. 

Ernest  Loring. 

WILDERNESS  LODGES 

II — IX   THE    WOODS 

AS  A  general  thing,  the  building  of  a  lodge 
in  a  wooded  wilderness  presents  fewer 
problems  than  at  the  shore  or  in  the  open 
country. 

The  wood  is  right  around  us.  But  if  the 
sawmill  is  far  away  the  question,  of  haul- 
ing comes  in,  and  it  is  a  serious  and  ex- 
pensive one.  It  is  always  to  be  remembered 
that,  in  those  parts  of  the  country  where 
there  are  long  and  heavy  snows,  it  is  very 
much  better  if  the  hauling  can  be  done  in 
winter,  or  before  the  roads  break  up  in  the 
spring. 

Then  it  is  done  on  the  snow  or  ice,  on 
sledges,  by  horses  and  men  whose  time  is 
not  valuable  for  other  work  just  then.  It 
costs  half  as  much:  sometimes  less  than  half. 

Therefore,  it  is  well  if  you  can  make  your 
arrangements  for  your  lodge  in  the  woods 
in  fall  or  early  winter.  If  you  are  right  at  a 
sawmill  you  do  not  need  to  think  so  much  of 
this,  but  a  ten-mile  haul  is  a  considerable 
thing  in  spring  or  summer,  especially  over 
mountain  roads. 

Much  building  can  be  done  then  by  men 
who  are  used  to  the  cold  and  are  glad  to 
get  winter  work.  Large  houses  are  built  in 
the  Adirondacks  in  winter:  the  plastering, 
if  there  is  any,  being  done  in  the  spring. 

One  of  the  first  things  the  dreamer  thinks 
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of  in  the  woods  wilderness  is  a  log  house: 
but  it  is  generally  only  as  a  dream.  I  am 
glad  to  say  that  the  delusion  that  log  houses 
can  be  built  cheaply,  and  are  the  correct 
thing  for  a  limited  purse,  is  dying  out.  By 
this  the  architect  is  saved  much  pain.  As  I 
have  already  said,  their  building  is  a  lost  art 
in  most  parts  of  the  country,  and  nowhere 
in  my  experience  can  a  good,  tight  log 
house  be  built  cheaply. 

But  we  do  like  to  see  a  log  house:  there 
is  nothing  that  smacks  so  of  the  wildwood 
life  and  of  roughing  it.  For  this  reason  we 
evolve  a  substitute — the  slab  house.  Slabs, 
as  most  visitors  to  the  woods  know,  are  the 
first  cuts  off  the  log  at  the  sawmill,  and,  in 
lengths  from  three  to  six  and  eight  feet,  are 
seen  lying  in  piles  around  the  mill,  where 
they  are  sold  as  cheap  fuel.  The  bark  is  on 
them:  on  all 
but  the  sawed 
side  they  look 
like  logs,  and 
are,  in  fact,  a 
convex  strip 
of  log  with  a 
flat  back. 

I  have 
known  chest- 
nut slabs  to  be 
sold  for  three 
dollars  a  car- 
load ;  every- 
where slabs 
are     cheap. 

Chestnut,  cedar,  white  pine,  or  redwood 
slabs  are  the  best  of  which  I  know.  If 
they  are  desired  with  the  bark  on,  and 
most  desire  them  so.  it  is  well  to  have  them 
cut  in  the  winter,  and  treat  them  with  a  dilute 
coat  of  creosote  to  kill  the  bore-worms,  which 
will  otherwise  get  the  bark  off  in  a  year  or 
two.  In  many  places,  the  bark  is  taken  off 
and  the  slabs  used  bare,  stained  brown  or 
brownish  gray;  this  also  looks  well,  though 
not  so  much  like  a  new  log1  house.  The  bark 
drops  off  of  an  old  log  house,  generally. 

These  slabs  are  nailed  to  the  tight  sheath- 
ing which  is  put  on  over  the  studding  or 
posts.  They  are  put  on  much  as  clapboards 
are,  and  it  is  best  to  bevel  the  upper  edge  a 
little,  roughly,  with  the  axe,  in  order  that 
the  next  slab  may  fit  over  it,  and  so  not 
leave  a  crack  for  water  to  back  down  in  and 
freeze.  At  the  corners  of  the  house  the 
ends  must  be  beveled  to  fit  together.  And, 
when  it  is  done,  you  have,  apparently,  a  log 


house,  but  much  more  quickly  and  cheaply 
built,  and  tighter  too :  especially  if  you  have 
put  building  paper  under  the  slabs. 

The  roof  can  be  built  of  slabs  also;  but 
that  is  merely  for  show;  a  tight  roof  of 
sheathing  and  red-i'ope  roofing  paper  must 
be  laid  on  first,  and  narrow  strips  of  seven 
eights-inch  stuff  laid  on  the  paper  for  fur- 
ring. The  slabs  are  nailed  to  this,  and  it  is 
best  to  nail  them  vertically,  as  this  forms 
gutters  to  run  off  the  water  like  corrugated 
iron.  Otherwise  the  water  and  snow  will 
freeze  behind  them  in  winter  and  force 
them  off.  The  under  roof  is  the  real  one. 
It  is  best  to  paint  the  roofing  paper:  it  lasts 
longer.     This  makes  a  good  roof. 

I  know  a  wilderness  lodge  wainscoiril 
with  these  slabs  six  feet  high  on  the  inside 
of  the  living  room.    Over  this  a  shelf  was 

run  on  rustic 
brackets  for 
trophies,  jugs, 
and  so  on. 
Above  was  the 
open  stud- 
ding, stained 
green. 

The  stair- 
ease  was  rus- 
tic, being  of 
heavy  boards 
stained  green, 
with  neatly 
trimmed  slabs 
for  the  lisers. 
The  rail  was 
a  lattice  of 
g  r  a  p  e  v  i  n  e 
with  slender  cedar  posts.  The  stairs  went  up 
at  the  side  of  the  ingle-nook  and  turned  to  a 
platform  or  balcony  over  the  wide  rough 
stone  fireplace,  then  turned  again  and  fin- 
ished by  three  steps  to  the  floor  above. 

From  the  ceiling  hung  a  chandelier  made 
of  a  slender  cedar  pole  with  cross-arms  of 
cedar,  and  grapevine  knotted  around  them. 
To  these  hung  stable  lanterns,  and  to  the 
center  pole  hung  a  "real"'  lamp.  The  pole 
hung  by  a  rope,  run  through  a  pulley,  to  the 
center  of  the  roof  ridge. 

The  room  was  furnished  with  old  hickory 
chairs,  settles  and  rustic  tables,  old-fash- 
ioned lockers  and  "crickets."  The  hearth 
was  a  flat  stone,  and  a  mantel  shelf  was 
contrived  by  a  projection  of  ledge  stone 
from  the  tapering  fireplace.  The  door  was 
a   -Dutch"  door,  with   slabs   covering;   the 
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parts  diagonally,  and  had  cellar-door  straps 
of  iron  and  a  big  iron  thumb  latch. 

That  room  was  delightful,  and  also  inex- 
pensive. Any  clever  man  could  do  most  of 
the  work  in  it. 

Just  here  let  me  say  a  word  about  the 
fun  of  helping  build  your  wilderness  lodge 
yourself.  There  are  some  parts  which  any 
clever  man,  many  clever  women,  and  some 
just  ordinary  boys  and  girls  can  do  very 
well.  The  staining,  for  instance:  roofs  are 
difficult,  and  require  ladders  and  scaling 
work;  but  low  walls  can  be  stained  by 
Tom,  Dick,  or  Harry,  easily.  Window  boxes 
can  be  made  of  bark  or  rough  wood,  and 
set  on  plain  or  rustic  brackets.  There  are 
a  dozen  of  the  little  finishing  touches 
which  you  can  add  to  your  lodge  your- 
self, and  do  them  better  than  most  woi*k- 
men,  for  you  know  what  you  want 
and  do  it  con  amove.  For  instance,  have 
plain  piazza  posts  put  up, 
and  then  cover  them  your- 
self with  bark  and  set  on 
grapevine  brackets,  or  put 
grilles  of  the  grapevine 
from  one  to  the  other. 

You  can  select  the  stone 
for  the  fireplace,  if  it  is  of 
stone,  and  also  stand  over 
the  mason,  and  see  that  he 
does  not  cover  it  all  with 
mortar:  the  idea  of  most 
country  masons  being  to 
make  a  perfectly  smooth 
surface  with  the  stone,  and 
where  it  is  depressed  between  stones  level 
up  with  mortar.  The  artistic  idea  is  to  have 
it  as  rough  as  possible  and  of  the  most 
beautifully  colored  stone,  If  you  can  get 
green  and  lichened  stone,  so  much  the  better. 
But  he  does  not  think  so,  unless,  as  is  some- 
times the  case,  you  convert  him. 

Then  you  can  get  the  grapevine  and  the 
slender  cedar  for  your  rustic  work,  and 
you  can  help  put  it  up.  I  have  known  many 
cases  where  it  was  all  put  up  by  ''our- 
selves." 

Then  the  walls !  Who  but  you  would  put 
up  the  burlap,  the  colored  building  paper, 
the  matting,  or  denim  so  carefully  and  with 
such  a  desire  to  have  it  just  right?  This 
work,  for  which  the  builder  (and  properly) 
charges  an  extra  price,  you  can  have  the 
fun  of  doing  yourself. 

No  one  but  a  ''person  of  means"  should 
have  the  inside  staining  done  by  the  builder. 


It  is  such  fun  to  do  it  with  the  thin  shingle 
stains  put  on  by  a  flat  brush.  I  have  known 
many  ladies  who  stained  and  decorated  the 
woodwork  and  walls  in  their  summer  homes, 
and  they  would  not  have  missed  it  for  any- 
thing. There  is  a  special  joy  in  a  fine  effect 
worked  out  for  yourself. 

You  can,  if  stone  is  plenty  as  it  is  in  the 
most  northern  woods,  set  this  woods  lodge 
on  stone  piers,  roughly  but  firmly  built. 
Or,  if  mason's  work  is  expensive,  set  it  on 
wood  posts  well  driven  in  the  ground,  and 
then  pile  stones  around  the  posts  and  along 
under  the  house  sill  till  it  looks  as  if  it  set 
on  a  solid  stone  foundation. 

Stone  adds  very  much  to  the  effect  of  a 
rough  style  of  house :  a  stone  Avail  up  to  the 
window  sill  line,  for  instance ;  or  running 
from  the  line  of  an  outside  stone  chimney. 
Stone  columns  at  the  piazza  are  good;  or 
for  the  ends  of  the  piazza  only ;  or  even 
stone  work  four  or  five  feet 
high,  with  heavy  rustic  or 
plain  wood  posts  to  continue 
the  column.  Any  of  these 
touches  add  much  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  house. 

A  stone  first  story  up  to 
the  line  of  the  window  tops, 
and  a  slab  construction 
above  that,  gives  a  very  ar- 
tistic effect  to  the  exterior, 
and  the  depth  of  the  stone 
inside  makes  a  very  pretty 
shelf  around  the  room. 
Bricks  are  often  very  ex- 
pensive in  the  woods,  and  then  stone  must 
be  used  for  the  fireplaces,  or  some  of  the  con- 
trivances mentioned  in  the  previous  article. 
I  do  not  mean  at  all  to  be  understood  as 
advocating  only  slab  houses  for  the  woods. 
Shingled  houses  are  better  than  clapboarded 
houses.  I  like  even  shiplap  or  barn  board 
houses  better  in  the  woods  than  houses  of 
clapboards.  And  there  is  a  necessity  for 
a  rough,  rambling,  rustic  effect  in  the  woods 
more  than  at  the  shore  or  in  the  country. 
The  house  should  harmonize  with  its  sur- 
roundings. 

A  Swiss  chalet  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  to  a 
lake,  or  by  a  brawling  stream;  a  low,  rustic 
bungalow  where  the  woods  are  thick  and 
low;  a  one  and  a  half  story  cottage,  with 
quaint  projections  and  of  irregular  shape; 
these  are  what  you  want  for  the  woods. 
Never  build  a  tall  house  in  the  woods;  in- 
deed, can  a  tall  house  be  called  a  lodge? 
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In  many  places  in  the  real  woods  wilder- 
ness, the  guides  do  the  building,  and  often 
do  it  quite  well  and  artistically.  The  spirit 
of  the  woods  seems  to  enter  into  them.  In 
other  places,  the  village  carpenter  is  usually 
the  best  man.  It  is  almost  never  safe  to 
import  a  town  —  even  a  country  town  — 
builder  to  make 
you  a  lodge  in  the 
woods.  He  cannot 
do  it.  A  plain 
country  carpenter 
and  builder  is  often 
ignorant,  and  has 
never  done  any- 
thing such  as  you 
want.  He  is  used 
to  building  a  soap- 
box with  a  gabled 
roof,  with  only 
enough  pitch  to 
shed  water;  put- 
ting on  a  "porch"  in  front  with  the  same  kind 
of  roof,  and  painting  the  whole  blue,  with 
yellow  trimmings,  or  vice  versa.  But,  if  he 
is  not  obstinate,  and  you  give  him  good, 
clear  plans  and  specifications,  and  assure 
him  that  even  if  a  thing  does  seem  strange 
and  queer  to  him  it  is  the  thing  you  want,  and 
that  if  he  gets  in  a  hole  he  is  not  to  use  his 
"jedgment"  but  to  write  for  information  to 
you  or  the  architect ;  that  man  will  make 
the  house  right,  provided  he  is  the  rarest 
work  of  God,  an  honest  builder.  And  often 
he  is. 

But  a  town  builder  just  won't  do  the  right 
thing  half  the  time.  He  has  his  own  ideas 
and  knows  '"architecture"  with  a  soft  "ch" 
as  well  as  any  one  else,  and  won't  let  you 
make  a  fool  of  yourself,  no  matter  how  much 
you  want  to. 

I  had  a  house  built  for  a  client  in  the 
Adirondacks  once,  with  a  two-foot  stone 
wall ;  and  to  insure  this  wall  being  rough  I 
went    up    there    as  soon    as    they    com- 


menced to  lay  stone  above  ground.  I  actu- 
ally laid  some  and  superintended  the  lay- 
ing of  several  courses  to  show  them  how. 
They  had  never  done  rough  work  like  that 
before.  But  they  caught  the  idea,  and  laid 
the  stone  so  that  sometimes  the  roughest 
projections  were  even  four  inches  beyond 
the  ''plumb  line," 
and  they  filled  in 
behind  solidly 
with  mortar,  leav- 
ing the  front  clear 
rock.  They  got 
so  -  that  when  the 
country  people 
came  and  told 
them  that  house 
would  fall  down 
they  did  not  be- 
lieve it;  even  when 
one  neighbor 
threatened  to  (and 
did)  write  to  the  owner  that  her  house  would 
never  stand,  as  "  it  had  no  mortar  showing 
between  the  cracks."  But  that  builder  was  a 
humble  minded  countryman. 

A  lodge  in  the  woods  may  be  ceiled  with 
matched  or  even  rough  sheathing  stuff ;  the 
latter  to  be  stained  or  have  burlap  or  build- 
ing paper  put  on,  or  to  be  covered  in  any 
one  of  half  a  dozen  inexpensive  ways.  It 
may  be  open  studded  without  any  lining  or 
finishing  put  between  studs;  or  it  may,  if  the 
place  is  sufficiently  open  not  to  be  too  damp 
in  winter,  be  plastered.  That  is,  of  course, 
more  expensive  generaUy.  In  the  latter  case, 
do  not  have  a  white  coat  put  on.  The 
smoothed  up  gray  plaster  is  far  more  artistic, 
or  it  can  be  colored  with  one  of  the  many 
good  "cold  water  paints"  now  on  the  market. 
And  remember  that  if  rustic  stuff  can  be 
had  it  is  the  prettiest  thing  for  trim,  both 
inside  and  out.  Use  it  all  you  can ;  contrive 
ways  to  use  it.  Make  the  woods  lodge  look 
like  the  woods.  ■     E.  E.  Holman. 
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WHAT   IT   COSTS   TO   PUT  A  YACHT 
IN   COMMISSION 

CORINTHIAN  SAILING  AND  SAILORMEN 


By  J.   FREDERIC  TAMS 
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'HAT  does  it  cost  to  put  a  yacht 
in  commission  and  run  her  for 
the  average  yachtsman;  not  for 
the  few  who  have  large  and  expensive  boats. 
Make  your  answer  of  interest  to  the  non- 
yacht  owner  as  well,  going  further  than 
merely  satisfying  his  curiosity?" 

I  take  Outing's  queries,  which  I  have 
quoted,  as  my  text,  and,  beginning  with  the 
cost  of  putting  yachts  in  commission,  and 
of  running  them,  I  select  as  representative 
types  vessels  of  110-foot  and  130-foot  water- 
line,  respectively,  in  steam,  and  a  70-foot 
water-line  schooner  and  a  45-foot  water- 
line  sloop  in  sail. 

It  must  be  taken  for  granted  that  my  little 
fleet  has  been  equipped  and  fitted  out  com- 
plete in  every  respect,  and  that,  therefore, 
no  expenditures  are  necessary  except  for  the 
actual  cost  of  putting  in  commission.  Also, 
that  the  vessels  constituting  it  are  used  for 
living  aboard  and  the  average  cruising 
along  our  coasts  in  summer,  and  are  not 
raced;  as,  in  the  case  of  sailing  yachts,  racing 
means  constant  renewals,  larger  pay-roll,  in 
fact  increased  expenses  all  along  the  line; 
and,  in  the  case  of  high-speed  steam  yachts, 
larger  engine  force,  higher  pay,  constant  re- 
pairs, etc. 

The  modern  70-foot  water-liue  schooner 
is  about  95  feet  to  100  feet  over  all,  20  feet 
beam,  12  feet  draught.  She  will  have  in  the 
owner's  end,  in  addition  to  the  main  cabin, 
three  to  four  staterooms,  a  bathroom,  etc., 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  main  companion  often 
what  is  called  a  steerage  or  chartroom — in 
a  house  it  would  be  called  a  vestibule.  For- 
ward of  these  would  be,  or  ought  to  be,  a 
separate  room  for  the  skipper,  and  one  with 
two  berths  in  it  for  the  steward  and  cook,  a 
pantry,  a  galley,  and,  away  forward,  the  fore- 
castle accommodating  seven  or  eight  men, 
including  a  mate,  a  launchman,  four  sailors, 
and  a  mess  boy — ten  in  all. 

On  a  well-  run  boat,  with  a  skipper  who 


takes  pride  in  his  ship  and  profession  and 
an  owner  who  looks  after  both,  all  the  work 
of  putting  in  commission,  except  docking  and 
perhaps  interior  painting,  will  be  done  by 
the  crew.  If  the  interior  painting  is  plain, 
it  would  be  done  by  such  a  skipper  as  out- 
lined during  the  winter  or  early  spring 
months,  and  the  blocks  and  other  loose 
hardwood  would  also  be  scraped  and  var- 
nished. All  of  which  reduces  the  expense 
and  time  of  putting  in  commission.  This, 
of  course,  means  that  the  skipper  or  some 
one  of  the  crew  is  kept  by  the  ship  during 
the  time  she  is  out  of  commission. 

It  takes  about  four  weeks  to  put  a  yacht 
of  this  size  and  class  in  commission.  Dur- 
ing that  time  the  crew  has  to  be  fed.  The 
approximate  cost  will  be : 

Wages $455 

Board  for  ten  men 180 

Paint,  varnish,  etc.,  used  by  the  crew 50 

Docking,  gilding,  painting  bottom,  etc 125 

Uniforms 370 

11,180 

A  45-foot  water-line  sloop  would  be 
about  70  feet  to  75  feet  over  all,  13  feet 
to  14  feet  beam,  and  10  feet  draught.  She 
would  ordinarily  have  a  double  stateroom 
aft,  that  is,  a  room  extending  the  full  width 
of  the  yacht,  with  a  berth  on  each  side;  a 
main  cabin  in  which  two  or  more  can  sleep; 
and  accommodations  forward  for  a  skipper, 
three  men,  and  steward-cook — five  in  all. 

Allowing  three  weeks,  the  approximate 
cost  of  putting  in  commission  will  be : 

Wages $225 

Board  for  five  men 75 

Paint,  etc. ,  used  by  the  crew 25 

Docking,  painting  bottom,  etc 60 

Uniforms 175 


As  a  corollary  to  the  foregoing,  I  will  add 
that  if  the  owner  is  keen  and  experienced 
enough,  and  has  the  time  to  look  after 
things  himself,  the  foregoing  expenditures 
could  be  cut  down  materially.  For  instance, 
he  would  be  the  master,  and  the  one  who,  in 
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his  absence,  would  act  as  skipper  will,  when 
the  owner  is  on  board,  be  relegated  to  the 
position  of  mate,  and  therefore  be  a  lower- 
priced  man.  He  will  dock  the  yacht  away 
from  large  cities,  and  so  save  considerably 
on  the  cost  of  that  operation  and  painting, 
etc.  Moreover,  he  will  realize  that  what  is 
a  ten  days'  job  in  tine  weather  cannot  be 
condensed  into  a  two  or  three  days'  job 
when  she  is  hauled  out  at  some  odd  time  in 
the  middle  of  the  summer  for  cleaning  bot- 
tom, and  will  allow  sufficient  time  for  the 
crew  to  do  the  work  of  scraping,  painting, 
varnishing,  etc.,  instead  of  the  shipyard. 

With  regard  to  steam  yachts,  a  110-foot 
water-line  vessel  would  be  about  130  feet 
over  all,  17  feet  to  18  feet  beam,  7  feet 
draught;  will  require  about  four  weeks  to 
put  in  commission,  and  the  cost  will  be: 

Wages  for  crew  of  say  twelve  men f  620 

Board 234 

Docking,  painting,  gilding,  etc 235 

Paint,  varnish,  etc.,  used  by  the  crew,  and  inci- 
dentals, including  cost  of  annual  inspection  by 

the  Government 75 

Wharfage,  etc 33 

Uniforms 420 

$1,617 

A  steam  yacht  of  135-foot  water-line 
would  be  about  160  feet  over  all,  20  feet  to 
21  feet  beam,  9  feet  to  10  feet  draught,  and 
would  require  about  six  weeks  to  put  in  com- 
mission. She  would  have  a  crew  of  eighteen 
or  nineteen  men,  and  the  cost  of  putting  in 
commission  would  be  about  as  follows ; 

Pay-roll  for  period  named,  say $1,400 

Board 575 

Docking,  painting,  gilding,  etc 450 

Paint,  varnish,  etc.,  used  by  the  crew,  and  inciden- 
tals as  aforesaid 100 

Wharfage 40 

Uniforms 600 

$3,165 

If  the  foregoing  were  steel  boats  the  cost 
for  docking  and  painting  would  be  nitfch 
higher,  as  they  should  be  scraped  down  to 
the  metal  before  painting,  and  very  often  also 
a  coat  of  cement  is  applied. 

Without  going  into  details  it  may  interest 
your  readers  to  know  that  it  costs  about 
five  thousand  dollars  to  put  in  commission  a 
steam  yacht  of  about  165-foot  water-line, 
200  feet  over  all,  24  feet  to  25  feet  beam, 
and  13  feet  draught. 

The  foregoing  gives  the  cost  of  putting 
the  various  sized  vessels  mentioned  in  com- 
mission. The  cost  per  month  to  run  in  each 
case  would  be,  in  addition  to  the  pay-roll 
and  feed  of  crew  as  stated,  the  living  ex- 
penses of  the  owner  and  his  friends,  and,  in 
the  case  of  steam  yachts,  also  the  cost  of 


the  coal  consumed,  which  depends  directly 
on  the  miles  run,  and  therefore  would  be 
hard  to  compute.  For  a  yacht  130-feet  to 
135-feet  water-line,  using  only  natural 
draught  and  doing  the  average  amount  of 
lying  at  anchor  and  of  steaming,  an  average 
of  two  to  three  tons  of  coal  a  day  for  a 
month  would  be  a  fair  estimate.  The  living 
expenses  would  depend  entirely  on  how 
continuously  the  yacht  is  used  and  how 
many  mouths  have  to  be  provided  for.  A 
fair  estimate  would  be  from  $1.25  to  $2.00  a 
head,  or  rather  a  mouth,  the  day,  accord- 
ing to  the  carefulness  or  extravagance  of 
the  way  the  yacht  is  run,  and  includes,  as 
does  the  allowance  for  feeding  the  crew, 
such  items  as  water,  ice,  etc.,  leaving  only, 
for  the  sailing  yacht,  the  contingency  of  a 
tug-boat  now  and  then,  and  naphtha  and 
other  incidentals,  and  say  the  cost  of  one 
extra  docking  and  painting  bottom. 

Now,  as  to  making  this  paper  "  of  interest 
to  the  non-yacht  owner."  The  non-yacht 
owner,  if  he  is  a  yachtsman,  is  interested  in 
anything  connected  with  a  boat.  As  to  what 
will  interest  the  non-yacht  owner  who  does 
not  care  about  boats  —  I  give  it  up.  The 
former  probably  obtains  more  satisfaction 
out  of  yachting  than  many  of  the  owners,  as 
the  owner,  while  he  may  enjoy  the  sensation 
of  possession  of  some,  in  his  eyes  at  least, 
beautiful  creation,  is  deprived  of  the  delights 
of  that  aching  longing  that  every  true  yachts- 
man has  to  possess  his  own  ideal  craft.  He  is 
indispensable,  and  there  is  not  enough  of 
him  to  go  around.  Without  him,  yachting 
would  not  be  half  the  pleasure  it  is,  as  there 
would  be  no  interested  companion  to  talk 
boat  to,  always  ready  and  glad  to  serve  his 
trick  at  the  wheel  and  reluctant  to  give  it  up 
when  the  time  comes ;  or  to  go  aloft  or  to  the 
end  of  the  bowsprit,  wash  down  decks,  hoist 
and  stow  sails  in  any  weather  (the  worse  it 
is  the  more  his  spirits  rise),  enjoying  the 
attendant  hardships ;  thinking  the  badly 
cooked  and  cold  food  ambrosia  and  the 
shaken  up  beer  or  wine  nectar ;  in  every 
watch  so  long  as  he  can  stand  and  keep  his 
eyelids  open,  for  fear  he  will  miss  something : 
eager  to  do  anything  and  everything  when 
called  upon.  Many  of  them  are  first-rate 
sailors  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  with  the 
additional  advantage  of  possessing  the  pride 
and  spirit  of  the  volunteer.  They  make  an 
ideal  cruising  or  racing  crew,  and  when  well 
trained  and  after  working  together,  ask  no 
odds  from  their  professional  brethren. 
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In  the  early  and  palmy  days  of  Corinthian 
racing,  when  in  almost  every  case  the  entire 
professional  crew  was  sent  ashore  and  some- 
times also  the  cook  and  steward,  it  was  not 
infrequent  to  see  entries  of  twenty-five  and 
thirty  yachts  of  all  sizes  up  to  the  90-foot 
water-line  schooner,  manned  exclusively  by 
amateurs.  In  my  own  crew  of  sixteen  I  had 
three  as  good  topmen  as  ever  went  aloft,  so 
eager  and  zealous  in  their  duties  that  it  was 
difficult  sometimes  to  get  them  back  on  deck. 
Two  of  them,  one  now  dead,  were  near  rela- 
tions of  our  respected  President,  which  per- 
haps accounts  for  their  strenuosity  and  effi- 
ciency. I  have  had  to  order  in,  in  no  gentle 
terms,  my  bowsprit  end  men  for  fear  they 
would  be  washed  off,  they  disappearing  with 
every  plunge,  hanging  on  like  grim  death 
when  under  water,  working  actually  with 
tooth  and  nail,  in  the  few  seconds  they  were 
out  of  water,  stowing  the  struggling  sails. 

I  venture  to  say  that  our  enthusiastic, 
capable  non-yacht  owners  outnumber  the 
yacht  owners  as  ten  to  one. 

It  would  perhaps  be  invidious  to  name 
any  of  the  older  living  Corinthians.  Some  of 
them  are  still  on  deck,  and  in  emergencies 
can  be  relied  on  to  hand,  reef  or  steer  or 
manage  Cup  defenders,  as  some  of  them  are 
now  doing.  I  am  not  so  familiar  with  the 
present  generation,  the  number  of  whom  has 
increased  largely  in  recent  years,  the  tre- 
mendous impetus  given  to  small  boat  sail- 
ing by  the  so-called  knockabouts  having 
fostered  a  very  large  number  of  first-rate 
young  sailors,  not  only  in  New  York  waters, 
but  at  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  other  places 
along  the  coast  and  on  the  lakes. 

I  am  sure  I  will  be  forgiven,  and  will  sur- 
prise some  people,  if  I  make  an  exception  in 
mentioning  our  efficient  New  York  Commis- 
sioner of  Street  Cleaning,  who,  I  venture  to 
say,  takes  more  pride  in  being  a  first-class 
in-at-the-hawse-pipe  and  not  by-the-cabin- 
window  sailorman  than  in  his  well-deserved 
title  of  Major. 

Among  the  good  Corinthians  who  have 
gone  on  that  long  cruise  from  which  no 
sailorman  returns,  I  could  name  within  my 
own  ken  "  Bobby  "  Center,  than  whom  no 
better,  more  thorough  sailorman  ever  trod 
deck ;  "  Neelie  "  Lee  and  Will  Stewart,  both 
of  whom  were  lost  at  sea  in  the  great  bliz- 
zard; Sam  Colgate,  Joe  Busk,  Joe  Alex- 
andre, Charlie  Longfellow,  Ned  Burgess, 
Alfred  Roosevelt.  Some  of  them  have  left 
young  Corinthians  as  their  successors,  who 


are  now  worthily  treading  in  the  footsteps  of 
their  fathers. 

Then  there  is  the  other  kind,  bless  his 
heart !  he  has  his  place.  He  knows  the  bow 
from  the  stern,  and  acquires  a  certain  gen- 
eral familiarity  with  the  names  and  applica- 
tion of  things,  but  as  for  the  whys  and 
wherefores  and  the  reasons  for  the  various 
movements  of  the  vessel,  strange  to  say  they 
remain  unfathomable  mysteries  to  him ;  nev- 
ertheless he  just  loves  the  sea  and  likes  to  be 
on  it,  and  does  n't  much  care  whither  the 
ship  is  bound  or  what  she  does  so  long  as  he 
is  a  part  of  it.  He  is  quite  often  the  moving 
spirit  of  the  party,  full  of  suggestions  of 
ports  or  places  to  visit,  and  of  information 
about  them  and  of  things  to  do  on  arrival, 
and  is  really  an  invaluable  member  of  the 
crew. 

I  have  gone  into  this  matter  of  Corinthian 
racing  and  sailing  merely  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  very  large  field  and 
unlimited  opportunities  for  the  non-yacht 
owner.  On  the  other  hand  yacht  owning  is 
confined  to  the  few  who  can  afford  to  in- 
dulge their  fancy. 

Horse-racing  is  called  the  sport  of  kings. 
Then,  indeed,  is  yacht-racing  and  sailing 
the  sport  of  Vikings !  Moreover,  the  former 
sometimes  brings  out  the  baser  side  of 
human  nature ;  the  latter  never,  and  in  addi- 
tion not  only  brings  out  the  better  side,  but 
almost  seems  to  create  it  where  it  did  not 
exist  before.  In  addition,  it  fosters  some  of 
the  very  best  qualities  that  conduce  to  man- 
hood— resourcefulness  in  emergency,  quick- 
ness in  action,  presence  of  mind,  self-con- 
trol, fearlessness,  self-reliance.  So  well  are 
the  advantages  of  the  training  to  be  ob- 
tained from  going  down  to  the  sea  in  ships 
recognized  in  the  Navy,  that  every  effort  is 
made  to  obtain  men  who  have  had  this  ex- 
perience to  man  the  present  "floating  ma- 
chine shops,"  as  I  heard  a  distinguished 
admiral  call  our  fighting  ships.  Men  may  in 
the  course  of  time,  according  to  their  aptness, 
be  trained  to  work  the  guns  and  do  the 
duties  on  shipboard  and  go  through  the 
routine,  but  let  anything  outside  of  that 
routine  occur,  there  has  been  nothing  in 
their  schooling  to  fit  them  to  meet  the  emer- 
gency. Hence,  the  advantage  of  the  ex- 
perienced sailorman  who,  in  addition  to  the 
facility  with  which  he  acquires  the  neces- 
sary technical  knowledge,  can  summon  to 
his  assistance  in  time  of  need  the  intelli- 
gence and  other  qualities  that  have  been 
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developed  and  fostered  by  his  varied  ex- 
perience on  a  wind  jammer. 

A  good  sailorman  is  like  a  cat,  he  always 
falls  on  all  fours,  whether  at  sea  or  on 
shore.  In  addition  to  his  seamanship,  and 
as  a  part  of  it,  he  is  a  good  carpenter, 
blacksmith,  painter,  embroiderer,  all-round 
handy  man;  in  fact,  I  would  back  him  to 
mind  a  baby. 

The  word  Corinthian  is  so  well  under- 
stood nowadays  to  mean  the  amateur  sailor 
that  it  may  interest  Outing's  readers  to 
know  its  origin.  So  far  as  America  is  con- 
cerned, it  was  adopted  from  our  English 
cousins,  who  were  the  first  in  modern  times 
to  use  the  name  for  clubs  where  the  hand- 
ling of  boats  under  their  auspices  was 
confined  to  amateurs.  Those  who  steered 
their  boats  or  formed  the  crews  in  such 
races  were  called  Corinthians  ;  and  when  it 
was  taken  up  in  this  country  in  the  early 
seventies  the  clubs  that  adopted  the  same 
principle  called  themselves  Corinthians,  and 
the  members  of  the  crews  were  called 
Corinthians.  However,  the  name  really  harks 
back  to  the  palmy  days  of  Corinth  on  the 


gulf  of  that  name,  when  the  gay  young 
blades  of  that  lively  town  drove  their  own 
chariots,  "hanging  on  the  lash  over  the 
dashboard"  the  while,  as  our  old  friend, 
Virgil,  so  vividly  expresses  it  in  the  de- 
scription he  gives  of  a  chariot  race  as  a  pref- 
ace to  his  account  of  the  boat  race  and  the 
other  contests;  and  steered  their  own  galleys. 
According  to  that  veracious  reporter,  the 
helmsmen,  at  least  in  the  races  he  described, 
were  not  above  sharp  practises,  for  they 
deliberately  forced  fouls  on  one  another, 
and  were  not  only  not  disqualified  therefor, 
but  it  seemed  to  be  regarded  as  rather  a 
feather  in  the  successful  one's  cap.  Our 
men  of  Corinth,  however,  while  a  lively  and 
extravagant  lot,  were  gentlemen,  and  I  am 
sure  went  fairly  around  the  course  and 
raced  for  the  pure  love  of  sport  only. 

A  Corinthian,  strictly  speaking,  is  a  gentle- 
man who  takes  an  active  part  in  any  sport 
for  the  pure  love  of  sport.  I  believe,  how- 
ever, so  far  as  modern  times  are  concerned, 
that  the  name  was  first  used  by  a  club  in 
England,  the  members  of  which  drove  and 
rode  their  own  horses. 


■/ 
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CENTRAL   PARK  ANIMALS  AS   THEIR 
KEEPER   KNOWS   THEM 


By  JOHN  W.  SMITH 

Director  of  the  Central  Park  Menagerie,  New  York  City 


HAVE  noticed 
that  colored  peo- 
ple and  China- 
men are  most  fond  of  an- 
imals, and  next  come  the 
Italians.  I  have  seen  Italian 
laborers — as  many  as  twenty 
together — not  finding  work  in  the  early 
morning,  come  to  the  menagerie  with  their 
shovels  under  their  arms  and  spend  an  hour 
or  two  looking  at  the  animals.  These  people 
do  not  make  a  casual  visit  of,  say,  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes,  but  examine  and  talk  inter- 
estedly in  front  of  each  cage. 

I  have  never  seen  a  day  stormy  enough 
to  keep  people  away.  Even  in  blizzards, 
when  it  is  too  stormy  to  open  the  houses, 
and  with  three  feet  of  snow  on  the  ground, 
I  have  had  visitors  come  to  my  office  and 
ask  for  a  special  permit  to  see  the  animals. 
The  same  people  have  visited  the  menagerie 
almost  every  day  for  years,  and  a  number 
of  them  bring  cake  and  nuts  to  feed  the 
animals  regularly.  After  a  time  the  animals 
get  to  know  the  persons  who  feed  them. 
With  the  exception  of  the  cats  they  are  all 
good  beggars,  and  are  always  looking  for 
something  to  eat. 

The  first  donation  of  animals  and  birds  to 
the  park  was  made  in  1862,  and  consisted  of 
a  small  black  bear,  a  pair  of  kerry  cows, 
seven  Virginia  deer,  monkeys,  raccoons, 
foxes,  opossums,  ducks,  swans,  pelicans, 
eagles,  and  parrots.  These  were  quartered 
in  the  basement  of  the  present  arsenal  build- 

Note — This  is  the  first  of  two  papers  hy  Mr.  Smith  on 
the  Central  Park  animals. — Editor. 


ing.  A  small  wire  enclosure  was  made  on 
the  Mall,  near  the  Casino,  in  which  six  red 
deer  were  kept.  Every  Saturday  and  Sun- 
day some  of  the  smaller  animals  and  birds 
were  taken  there  and  exhibited,  the  little 
bear  being  chained  to  a  tree.  A  pair  of 
camels  were  later  added  to  the  collection, 
and  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays  children  were 
allowed  free  rides,  the  keeper  being  dressed 
as  an  Arab. 

In  1865  the  collection  had  so  increased 
that  a  number  of  the  animals  were  removed 
to  the  floor  of  the  Arsenal,  now  occupied  by 
the  park  police.  About  this  time  the  com- 
missioners appointed  Mr.  Albert  H.  Gallatin 
curator  of  the  collection,  Mr.  William  A. 
Conklin,  the  property  clerk  of  the  Park  De- 
partment, assisting  him.  In  1867  Mr.  Galla- 
tin resigned,  and  Mr.  Conklin  was  given  full 
charge.  In  1868  the  present  site  of  the 
Museum  of  Art  was  fenced  in  for  a  deer 
park  and  so  used  for  several  years.  A  num- 
ber of  dogs  broke  through  the  fence,  how- 
ever, and  killed  nearly  all  of  the  deer. 

About  three  hundred  and  sixty  animals 
and  four  hundred  and  fifty  birds  are  now  in 
the  menagerie. 

The  animals  in  the  lion  house  and  all  the 
cats  are  fed  daily  at  two  o'clock,  Sundays 
excepted.  Experienced  animal  men  believe 
it  best  for  them  to  fast  one  day  in  the  week, 
and  I  chose  Sunday  on  account  of  the  great 
number  of  visitors  that  day.  I  do  not  give 
them  all  they  will  eat,  as  they  would  become 
too  fat  and  lazy,  and  would  not  live  long  in 
captivity,  not  having  the  exercise  necessary 
to  help  digest  their  food.  I  feed  them  the 
necks  of  cattle  on  account  of  the  bone  in 
them.  The  cats  if  given  the  meat  in  chunks 
would  swallow  it  without  masticating,  but 
receiving  meat  on  the  bone  they  tear  it  off  in 
small  pieces,  and  in  this  manner  partly  mas- 
ticate it.  The  quantity  is  regulated  by  the 
size  and  condition  of  the  animal.  After  they 
are  fed  they  are  watered,  and  then  generally 
take  a  nap.    They  know  the  time  for  feed- 
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ing,  as  any  visitor  may  observe.  About  one 
half  hour  before  feeding  they  will  be  seen 
prancing  up  and  down  at  the  front  of  the 
cages,  watching  the  door  where  the  keeper 
enters  with  the  meat ;  and  they  seem  to 
know  when  Sunday  comes. 

The  animals  are  subject  to  nearly  all  dis- 
eases of  the  lungs,  kidneys,  liver,  heart, 
spine,  and  head.  The  practise  in  admin- 
istering medicine  to  an  animal  formerly  was 
to  lasso  him,  draw  him  up  to  the  bars  of  the 
cage,  throw  him,  and  secure  his  feet  with 
ropes.  The  keepers  would  then  go  in  the 
cage,  put  either  an  iron  or  a  piece  of  board 
in  his  mouth,  and  force 
the  medicine  down  his 
throat,  sometimes  caus- 
ing the  death  of  the 
animal  from  excite- 
ment. Now  I  give  the 
medicine  either  in  their 
food  or  drink.  In  the 
early  spring  they  are 
given  spring  medicine, 
and  in  the  fall,  medi- 
cine to  bring  them 
through  the  winter. 

If  an  operation  is  to 
be  performed  the  ani- 
mal is  lassoed  and  se- 
cured to  protect  the 
men  who  handle  him. 
It  often  occurs  that  an 
animal  gets  "off  his 
feed,"  and  will  not  eat 
for  days.  When  this 
occurs,  I  try  to  tempt 
him  with  live  food,  but 
usually  he  will  not  eat 
anything,  and  will  keep 
at  the  rear  of  the  cage 
and  sleep.  After  a  few 
days  he  will  eat  a  little,  and  usually  makes 
the  first  effort  to  do  so  at  night  when  every- 
thing is  quiet. 

When  the  cat  family  have  been  in  captiv- 
ity about  fifteen  years  they  begin  to  lose 
their  eyesight,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty 
years,  in  most  cases,  are  blind.  I  have  a 
lioness,  which  has  been  here  about  eighteen 
years,  and  is  in  splendid  condition,  but 
blind.  She  seems  to  get  along  by  feeling 
and  smelling.  After  being  in  captivity  for 
a  number  of  years  their  nails  grow  very 
long,  and,  being  curved,  grow  up  into  the 
sole  or  cushion  of  their  feet.  The  animal 
then  becomes  lame  and  suffers  great  pain.  I 


secure  it,  and  with  a  pair  of  steel  clippers, 
clip  the  nails. 

At  the  suggestion  of  people  who,  I  sup- 
pose, got  the  idea  from  the  way  a  domestic 
cat  will  play  with  and  eat  it,  I  several  times 
procured  catnip  and  put  it  in  the  cages. 
Some  of  the  animals  would  not  go  near  it ; 
others  would  smell  but  not  touch  it.  The 
leopards  seemed  to  like  it,  as  they  tossed  it 
about  and  rolled  in  it ;  but  none  of  them,  so 
far  as  I  observed,  ate  any  of  it. 

Animals  have  likes  and  dislikes,  and  also 
good  memories.  One  case  in  particular  came 
under  my  notice.  A  tigress,  a  fine  animal, 
three  years  old,  was 
brought  to  the  menagerie 
about  nine  years  ago.  A 
short  time  after,  she 
showed  a  dislike  for  one 
of  the  keepers,  and  every 
time  he  went  near  her 
cage  she  would  dash 
against  the  bars  trying  to 
catch  him.  Even  when 
the  house  was  crowded 
with  visitors,  if  she  saw 
him  a  hundred  feet  away, 
she  would  commence  to 
bristle  up  and  growl.  I 
accused  the  keeper  of 
doing  something  to  her, 
but  he  assured  me 
-  he  had  never  done 
anything  to  make 
her  act  so.  He  is  a 
good  keeper,  and  I 
believe  a  truthful 
man.  The  other 
keeper  could  go  up 
to  the  cage,  call  her 
(her  name  was  Lilly), 
and  she  would  come 
to  the  front  of  the  cage,  and  even  allow  him 
to  rub  and  scratch  her  and  put  his  hand  in 
her  mouth.  For  the  other,  she  continued  her 
dislike  till  her  death,  which  occurred  only  a 
short  time  ago. 

The  animals  in  a  menagerie  differ  from 
those  in  a  circus,  which  are  usually  broken 
and  tamed  so  that  the  keepers  can  enter 
their  cages  and  use  a  curry  comb  and  brush 
to  clean  them.  At  the  menagerie  they  would 
attack  any  keeper,  and,  if  he  were  not  res- 
cued, would  kill  him.  The  animal  in  a 
menagerie  snarls  and  spits,  and  the  man  then 
has  a  chance  to  get  out ;  but  if  the  animal 
turns  tail  and  tries  to  get  into  a  corner  the 
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chances  are  that  when  the  keeper  turns  it 
will  spring  at  him. 

A  menagerie  and  a  zoological  park  or 
garden  are  very  different.  In  the  former  all 
visitors  can  see  the  occupants  of  the  cages. 
Take  the  lion  house,  for  example.  The  cages 
are  twelve  feet  in  depth,  and  if  they  were 
extended  to,  say,  twenty-four  feet,  the  small 
child  could  not  see  the  animal  unless  lifted 
up.  The  habit  of  all  wild  animals  is  to  retire 
to  the  rear  of  the  cage.  A  zoological  garden 
is  a  large  tract  of  land  with  walks,  beautiful 
trees  and  plants,  and  large  buildings.  The 
paddocks  and  ranges  are  as  large  as  possible, 
with  caves  and  dens,  and  it  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  see  the  animals.  Gentlemen  who 
have  visited  the  gardens  in  Europe  have 
told  me  they  had  spent  hours  at  a  time  try- 
ing to  see  some  animal ;  and  one  told  me  that 
in  one  of  the  gardens  in  Germany  he  spent 
a  day  in  an  endeavor  to  see  a  royal  tiger, 
which  was  the  talk  of  the  people  ;  but  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  without  seeing  him.  The 
animal  was  hidden  away  in  the  artificial 
jungle  in  the  rear  of  the  enclosure. 

The  animals  and  birds  that  die  in  the 
Central  Park  Menagerie  are  sent  to  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History.  The 
daily  supply  of  food  for  the  menagerie  is  as 
follows:  250  pounds  of  beef,  100  pounds  of 
bread,  6  quarts  of  milk,  30  pounds  of  fish. 
The  weekly  supply,  in  addition,  is  2  barrels 
of  apples,  2  barrels  of  carrots,  2  barrels  of 
potatoes,  and  275  bananas.  And  the  monthly 
addition  is  45  bags  of  corn,  25  bags  of  oats, 
10  bags  ground  oats,  5  bags  of  bran,  about 
30,000  pounds  of  hay,  and  5  bales  of  straw 
for  bedding.  In  winter,  I  also  feed  cabbage 
and  turnips.  The  monthly  supply  for  birds 
is  one  bushel  canary  seed,  one  bushel  hemp 
seed,  one  bushel  rape  seed,  and  two  dozen 
cans  mocking-bird  food.  In  summer  time,  I 
feed  the  animals  grass  cut  in  the  park. 

One  of  the  most  important  things  to  be 
observed  in  taking  care  of  animals  is  clean- 
liness and  good  ventilation.  This  will  go  a 
great  way  toward  keeping  the  collection  in 
good  condition.  The  lion  house  cages  are 
washed  out  every  morning,  winter  and  sum- 
mer. Disinfectant  is  used  freely. 

A  few  years  ago,  a  keeper  one  morning 
by  mistake  opened  the  wrong  door  of  one 
of  the  cages,  and  a  tiger  and  a  leopard  came 
together.  There  was  a  terrific  fight  while 
it  lasted.  The  leopard  held  his  own  for  a 
while,  but  soon  the  tiger  struck  him  a  pow- 
erful blow,  knocking  him  down.    The  tiger 


immediately  sprang,  caught  the  leopard  by 
the  back  with  his  teeth,  and  shook  him  as  a 
dog  would  a  rat.  The  keepers  fought  the 
tiger  to  make  him  let  go  his  hold,  and  after 
a  short  time  succeeded  in  releasing  the 
leopard  and  placing  him  in  the  next  cage. 
I  examined  the  leopard,  and,  finding  his 
back  broken,  chloroformed  him.  The  tiger 
was  badly  injured,  and  died  about  three 
weeks  after. 

Sometimes  animals  placed  together  in  the 
same  cage  will  fight.  The  keeper  stands  by 
with  a  pole  to  separate  them.  Generally,  it 
does  not  amount  to  much  after  the  first  en- 
counter, and  they  become  quiet  and  agree. 
It  is  essential  to  have  a  keeper  who  has 
patience  and  will  treat  the  animals  with 
kindness.  Animals  soon  learn  who  treats 
them  kindly  and  who  does  not.  One  who 
dislikes  animals  should  never  be  put  in 
charge  of  them.  If  a  keeper  treats  his 
charge  with  forbearance  and  kindness, 
looking  out  for  its  comfort,  the  animal  will 
obey  him,  and  he  can  do  almost  anything 
with  it.  If  the  keeper  is  brutal,  the  animal 
will  resent  it. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  features  of  the 
menagerie  is  the  lion  house.  The  lion  lives 
for  about  twenty-five  years,  and  is  fully 
grown  at  six  years.  The  time  of  gestation 
is  108  days,  and  there  are  from  two  to  five 
cubs  at  a  birth.  The  cubs'  eyes  are  opened 
two  days  after  birth.  Sometimes  the  mother 
will  kill  and  eat  the  cubs;  but  this,  I  think, 
is  from  fear  that  they  will  be  taken  from 
her.  I  have  seen  a  mother  carry  a  cub  in 
her  mouth  for  hours,  trying  to  find  some 
place  to  hide  it,  and  often  the  cub  is  killed 
in  this  way.  Up  to  ten  years  ago  this  oc- 
curred many  times;  but  since  then  I  have 
been  very  successful  in  raising  the  cubs  by 
building  a  small  enclosure  inside  the  cage 
about  one  week  before  they  are  born.  This 
is  filled  with  good  bedding,  and  made,  so 
that  the  people  cannot  see  the  lioness  or  the 
cubs,  and  the  former  is  contented.  After 
the  cubs  begin  to  walk  around,  they  should 
have  a  clay  floor,  so  as  to  keep  the  cushion 
or  soles  of  the  feet  from  getting  sore,  which 
will  occur  if  the  floor  is  hard,  and  they  will 
grow  up  with  crooked  limbs  and  hollow 
backs. 

I  have  found  it  best  not  to  give  the  cubs 
any  meat  until  they  are  six  months  old — 
nothing  but  the  mother's  milk.  The  mane 
in  the  male  commences  to  show  when  about 
one  year  old.    The  young  have  small  dark 
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spots  on  the  legs  and 
body;  but  as  they 
grow  older  these  dis- 
appear, and  in  two 
years  all  are  gone. 
When  the  cubs  are 
one  year  old  they 
commence  to  lose 
their  first  teeth,  and 
when  two  years  old 
they  have  their  per- 
manent teeth. 

What  makes  a  lion 
roar  is  a  mystery.  As 
soon  as  one  starts  they 
all  join  in.  They  keep 
it  up  two  or  three 
minutes,  and  end  with 

a  grunt  of  satisfaction,  as  if  reheved.  I 
have  seen  people  run  for  dear  life  ont  of 
the  lion  house  at  the  roar  of  the  lions, 
thinking  some  of  the  animals  were  about 
to  escape.  Other  visitors  outside  run  in  to 
see  what  the  trouble  is.  My  opinion  is  that 
roaring  is  one  of  the  habits  of  the  animal, 
learned  after  they  are  about  two  years  old, 
as  up  to  that  time  the  cubs  do  not  roar. 
When  they  first  try,  the  noise  they  make  is 
like  that  of  a  cat. 

The  Siberian  tiger  in  the  lion  house  is 
one  of  the  finest  in  captivity,  and  about 
three  years  old.  He  is  already  very  large, 
and  will  attain  his  fnU  growth  at  six  years. 
He  is  out  in  all  sorts  of  weather,  the  colder 
the  better.  His  winter  coat  is  four  inches 
long.  He  cannot  stand  the  heat  inside  the 
house,  and  spends  most  of  his  time  in  the 
outside  cage.  In  summer  he  suffers  very 
much  from  the  heat  and  walks  around 
growling,  with  his  mouth  open  and  tongue 
protruding  like  a  dog.  The  keeper  cools 
him  by  playing  a  hose  over  him  four  or  five 
times  a  day,  and  keeping  the  cage  wet. 
Last  summer  he  did  not  suffer  so  much  as 
the  previous  year.  He  is  a  good-tempered 
animal.  I  have  hope  that  in  a  short  time, 
with  care  and  attention,  he  will  become  ac- 
climated. 

The  characteristics  of  the  tiger,  with  few 
exceptions,  are  the  same  as  the  lion.  He  is 
not  so  powerful,  but  much  quicker,  and, 
when  excited,  more  treacherous.  The  time 
of  gestation  is  the  same  as  the  lion,  and 
they  have  about  the  same  number  of  cubs 
at  birth.  The  cubs  should  be  brought  up  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  lion.  I  have  found 
it  good  judgment,  as  soon  as  I  found  the 


female  was  in 
young,  to  separate 
the  male  from  her, 
to  save  the  female 
from  injury. 

The  leopards  in 
the  menagerie  are 
as  fine  as  anywhere 
in  captivity.  They 
have  two  young  at 
a  birth.  Their  eyes 
open  when  they  are 
six  days  old,  and 
they  are  a  little 
larger  than  a  do- 
mestic kitten.  When 
young  they  are  very 
playful,  and  when 
about  four  months 
old  are  continually 

climbing  to  the  top  of  the  cage.  Two  litters 
have  been  born  in  the  menagerie  during  the 
past  four  years,  but  all  died  when  they  were 
from  four  to  six  months  old,  being  injured 
through  falling  from  the  top  of  the  cage, 
either  breaking  their  legs  or  hurting  their 
spines,  so  that  I  had  to  chloroform  them. 

The  black  leopards  are  the  most  vicious 
animals  in  the  lion  house.  Although  they 
have  been  here  for  three  years  they  are  as 
fierce  as  when  they  first  came.  An  extra 
wire  screen  had  to  be  put  in  front  of  their 
cage  to  prevent  their  reaching  out  and 
catching  any  one  passing.  They  are,  I  be- 
lieve, with  the  exception  of  the  wild  cat, 
the  most  agile  of  aU  the  cat  family.  They  are 
always  ready  to  spring  at  a  keeper  going 
near  the  cage.  For  a  while  after  they  came 
they  remained  most  of  the  time  in  the  rear 
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of  the  cage,  and  would  eat  only 
during  the  night  time. 

I  have  often  been  asked  why 
the  rough  post  is  placed  in 
each   cage.     It 
is  to  enable  the  f"*— * 
animal  to  keep 

his  claws  in  good  condition  by  clawing  and 
tearing  at  it.  You  have  often  seen  the  do- 
mestic cat  do  likewise,  using  the  carpet  in- 
doors, and  out  of  doors  the  trees  and  fences. 

The  Central  Park  hippopotamus  collection 
is  the  finest  in  captivity.  They  are  named 
Caliph,  Miss  Murphy,  and  Lotus.  The  baby 
is  now  two  years  old. 

Miss  Murphy  was  purchased  in  1886; 
Caliph  in  1888.  They  cost  $5,000  each. 
Caliph  measures  twelve  feet  three  inches 
from  tip  of  nose  to  end  of  tail,  and  nine 
feet  six  inches  around  the  body.  He 
weighs  about  6,000  pounds.  The  time  of 
gestation  of  a  hippopotamus  is  220  days. 
They  have  one  calf  at  a  birth.  During  the 
past  ten  years  there  have  been  five  calves 
born  in  Central  Pai-k.  Four  of  them  grew 
to  be  fine  animals  and  are  still  alive.  Two 
are  in  Europe,  one  with  Ringling's  Circus, 
and  the  other,  Lotus,  is  with  us.  The  calf 
that  died  was  born  in  the  night  time,  and 
through  neglect  of  the  night  watchman  was 
found  floating  dead  in  the  water.  Probably 
when  born  it  was  feeble  and  not  able  to  help 
itself.  The  young  take  to  the  water  imme- 
diately after  birth.  They  nurse  as  long  as 
the  mother  will  allow — sometimes  for  two 
years  or  more.  Their  principal  food  is  hay, 
grass,  bread,  and  mashes  of  ground  oats 
and  bran,  with  apples,  carrots,  and  potatoes 
cut  up.  Caliph  eats  every  day  about  fifty 
pounds  of  hay,  and  the  others  in  proportion 
to  their  size.  The  hippopotami  are  not  bad 
or  vicious  animals,  but  will  fight  hard  if 
given  cause.  You  cannot  force  them,  but 
with  patience  and  coaxing  can  accomplish 
much.  They  will  obey  the  word  of  com- 
mand when  told  to  enter  or  leave  the  water. 
They  are  housed  in  the  lion  house  from 
about  the  middle  of  October  to  May.  In 
winter  the  water  in  the  tank  is  heated  to 
about  fifty-five  degrees.  When  we  move 
them,  a  runway  is  built  from  the  tank  in- 
side to  the  one  outside,  and  they  seem  to 
know  when  we  commence  that  it  is  for 
moving  them.  Any .  visitor  might  observe 
that  they  are  up  on  the  platform  waiting 
the  word  to  start.  One  keeper  walks  ahead, 
throwing  them  grass  or  apples,  and  we  sel- 


dom have  any  trouble  moving  them. 
The  exception  is  when  there  is  a  baby 
that  is  timid  and  will  balk,  and 
the  mother  will  return 
to  protect  it.  With  pa- 
tience, however,  after 
a  time  they  will 
proceed.  The 
authorities  say 
3N~  the  hippopota- 
mus is  a  long-lived  animal,  and  that  they 
live  from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  years. 
When  excited,  they  move  very  quickly  for 
such  large  and  cumbersome  animals.  The 
female  hippopotamus  is  the  best  of  mothers, 
and  will  fight  to  the  death  in  defense  of  her 
calf.  In  response  to  the  roar  of  a  lion  they 
will  grunt  six  or  eight  times. 

In  1893  a  keeper  who  had  charge  of  the 
hippopotami  would  get  under  the  influence 
of  liquor  and  treat  them  badly.  On  one 
occasion,  early  in  the  morning,  the  animals 
were  in  the  outside  tank,  and  he  wanted 
Caliph  to  come  up  out  of  the  water.  Caliph 
for  some  reason  would  not  obey.  The  keeper 
procured  a  long  pole  with  an  iron  on  the 
end  and  commenced  to  prod  and  beat  him. 
Caliph  started  up,  but  the  keeper  continued  to 
beat  him.  When  going  to  the  incline  leading 
to  the  platform,  after  Caliph  was  inside  the 
enclosure,  the  keeper  put  the  pole  aside  and 
went  into  the  enclosure  to  close  the  gate. 
Quick  as  a  flash,  Caliph  sprang  for  him  with 
his  mouth  wide  open.  The  keeper  ran  to 
the  angle  of  the  cage,  keeping  his  back  to- 
ward the  enraged  beast,  who  was  unable  to 
use  his  teeth  on  him  because  of  the  angle. 
Caliph's  head  was  so  large  he  could  not  get 
near  enough  to  the  keeper  to  do  damage. 
Other  keepers,  hearing  the  man's  cries,  came 
to  his  rescue,  and  drew  the  animal's  atten- 
tion from  the  man,  who  climbed  over  the 
top  of  the  cage,  escaping  with  torn  clothes 
and  a  number  of  slight  scratches.  It  was  a 
lesson  for  the  keeper. 

The  hippopotami  can  remain  out  of  water 
for  months  if  water  is  thrown  over  them  to 
keep  their  skin  from  cracking.  I  have  a 
number  of  times  timed  them  to  see  how 
long  they  would  remain  under  water.  The 
longest  time  I  observed  was  four  minutes. 
The  calf,  however,  can  remain  longer,  as  it 
nurses  under  water.  I  have  never  seen  a 
calf  nurse  out  of  water. 

The  two  elephants  in  the  menagerie — 
Jewell  and  Tom — are  both  natives  of  India. 
Jewell  was  received  in  April,   1897.    Tom 
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was  presented  in  March,  1896.  All  elephants 
are  intelligent — some  more  so  than  others. 
Circus  people  would,  rather  have  an  Indian 
than  an  African  elephant,  the  former  being 
more  easily  trained. 

An  elephant  has  one  calf,  weighing  about 
200  pounds  at  birth.  The  young  nurse  with 
the  mouth,  turning  up  the  trunk  out  of  the 
way.  The  first  elephant  born  in  the  United 
States,  was  born  in  1880,  in  Philadelphia.  It 
weighed  213  pounds.  Its  trunk  was  twelve 
inches  long  and  nine  inches  at  the  root.  It 
is  now  with  a  circus.  Another, 
born  in  1882  at  the  winter  quar- 
ters of  Barnum  and  Bailey's,  in 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  lived  three 
years,  and  died  from  water  on 
the  brain.  The  food  of  an  elephant 
in  captivity  is  hay,  grass,  bread, 
ground  oats,  bran,  and  vegetables. 
About  100  pounds  of  hay  is  con- 
sumed in  a  day.  Twice  the  circum- 
ference of  the  largest  part  of  the  elephant's 
foot  is  generally  his  height  from  the  ground 
to  the  top  of  the  shoulder.  Their  feet  have 
to  be  pared  about  twice  a  year  as  the  horn 
of  the  soles  grows  very  fast  in  captivity,  and 
if  not  attended  to  will  cause  lameness.  In 
their  native  country  the  horn  is  worn  away 
by  the  rough  surface  of  the  ground.  Ele- 
phants have  five  toes  on  their  forefeet  and 
four  on  their  hind  feet.  They  have  to  be 
oiled  three  or  four  times  a  year  to  keep  their 
skin  from  cracking  and  becoming  sore.  This 
is  generally  done  with  neat's-foot  oil. 

Nearly  all  bad  elephants  are  males.  A 
female  elephant  is  sometimes  bad,  because 
in  breaking  and  training  her  when  young 
she  was  treated  improperly.  Like  children,  if 
they  are  allowed  to  have  their  own  way 
when  young,  they  will  become  so  bad  that 
nothing  can  be  done  with  them  when  older. 
The  best  thing  that  can  be  done  with  a  bad 
elephant  is  to  rid  the 
world  of  him  as  soon 
as  possible  or  he  will 
surely  kill  somebody. 

It  is  a  singular  fact 
that  if  a  bad  elephant 
is  moved  any  consid- 
erable distance,  for 
some  time  after  he  ar- 
rives at  the  new  place 
he  will  behave  well, 
but  after  a  time  he  will 
become  as  bad  as 
ever.     This  was   the 


case  with  Tip,  who  was  in  the  menagerie. 
We  had  no  trouble  with  him  for  three  years, 
when  suddenly  he  became  bad. 

His  keeper  was  William  Snyder,  one  of 
the  best  animal  men  in  the  business,  and 
one  who  does  not  know  what  fear  is.  He 
always  looks  out  for  the  comfort  of  the  ani- 
mals in  his  care,  and  treats  them  with  great- 
kindness.  Notwithstanding  this,  he  has  had 
some  close  calls,  as  in  the  case  of  big  Tip. 

Tip  weighed  10,000  pounds  and  was  nine 
and  a  half  feet  high,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Jumbo  and  Chief,  was 
the  largest  in  captivity. 

He  was  about  thirty-three 
years  old,  and  was  once  the  prop- 
erty of  the  King  of  Italy.  Before 
he  came  to  Central  Park,  Tip 
had  killed  eight  keepers. 

He   behaved    himself   at   the 
menagerie  for  about  three  years ; 
but  in  1891,  when  Keeper  Sny- 
der entered  the  cage  in  the  morn- 
^  ing,  he  was  attacked.     Tip  was 

^".    chained  "  fore  and  aft,"  and  had 
'.  .  . 

GLEE50K         '  a   strong  martingale   chain   on 

him.  When  Snyder  went  in  front 
of  him  Tip  broke  the  martingale  and  struck 
with  his  trunk,  knocking  Snyder  down.  He 
then  tried  to  stamp  him,  but  could  not.  A 
policeman,  hearing  the  noise,  ran  to  the  cage 
and  dragged  Snyder  out  unconscious.  Sny- 
der regained  consciousness,  entered  the 
cage,  made  Tip  lie  down,  and  put  extra 
chains  on  him.  After  this  he  behaved  fairly 
well,  but  Snyder  never  trusted  him.  One 
afternoon  when  Snyder  entered  the  cage, 
Tip  started  for  him  head  first.  Snyder  took 
out  his  small  hook  and  caught  him  by  the 
trunk  to  turn  him  round,  when  Tip  struck 
Snyder  on  the  shoulder  blade  with  his  tusks, 
which  Snyder  fortunately  had  previously 
sawed  off  to  about  fifteen  inches.  The  blow 
threw  him  against  the  partition  that  separ- 
ates the  cages,  Tip  attempting,  while  he  was 
on  the  floor,  to  strike  him  with  his  tusks, 

but  his  head 
was  so  large 
that  it  struck 
against  the  par- 
tition. Snyder 
was  close  to  the 
front  bars,  and 
pulled  himself 
out. 

After    this 
attack    I    sue1- 
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gested  to  the  Board  of  Park  Commissioners 
that  the  elephant  be  killed,  and  they  ordered 
it  done.  An  attempt  to  kill  him  was  made 
early  in  the  morning'  by  putting  capsules, 
holding  twenty  grains  of  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium, inside  a  carrot;  but  he  spat  it  out.  We 
tried  again  with  apples  and  bread  contain- 
ing the  poison,  but  every  time  he  would  spit 
it  out.  In  the  afternoon  a  mash  of  bran  was 
prepared,  containing  about  twenty-five  five- 
grain  capsules  of  the  poison,  and  he  ate  it 
all  in  about  three  minutes.  The  poison  at 
once  took  effect ;  he  trembled  all  over  and 
trumpeted  as  loudly  as  he  could.  His  hind 
quarters  soon  gave  way,  and  in  about  ten 
minutes  he  fell  dead.  Tip  is  now  mounted 
and  exhibited  in  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History. 

Tom,  the  male  elephant  in  the  menagerie, 
is  about  eighteen  years  old.  He  was  pur- 
chased from  Hagenbeck,  the  animal  dealer 
of  Hamburg,  Germany,  when  two  years 
old  and  about  three  feet  high.  He  was 
placed  in  charge  of  George  Arstingstall  for 
breaking  and  training.  From  the  first  he 
was  obliged  to  beat  him,  as  Tom  would  at- 
tack when  ugly. 

Arstingstall  taught  him  many  tricks,  and 
he  traveled  with  Barnum  &  Bailey  as  trick 
baby  elephant,  during  which  time  he  "did 
up,"  as  the  animal  men  say,  four  keepers. 
One  day  he  tried  to  strike  Mr.  Bailey  with  his 
trunk.  The  latter  made  up  his  mind  to  get 
rid  of  him,  and  offered  Tom  to  Central 
Park.  The  commissioners  accepted,  and  for 
a  long  time  Tom  behaved  well,  Keeper 
Snyder  teaching  him  a  number  of  new 
tricks,  and  having  him  perform  them  every 
afternoon  for  the  children.  About  two  years 
ago,  however,  he  struck  at  Snyder  when 
the  latter  went  into  the  cage.  Snyder 
jumped  aside,  but  when  he  turned  to  go 
out  of  the  cage  Tom  kicked  him  and  knocked 
him  out  of  the  rear  door.  Since  then 
Snyder  has  not  attempted  to  show  Tom  off, 
and  has  kepf  double  chains  on  his  legs. 
Tom  will  some  day  probably  have  to  be 
killed. 

I  have  never  seen  elephants  without 
chains  except  when  performing.  They 
cannot  be  controlled  with  harness  like   a 


horse  or  an  ox.  It  would  not  be  strong 
enough.  Means  must  be  used  to  prevent 
their  injuring  or  killing  those  who  handle 
them.  People  who  have  traveled  where 
elephants  are  used  as  beasts  of  burden,  tell 
me  that  they  are  always  controlled  by  stout 
ropes  which  are  fastened  on  their  legs  in 
the  same  manner  as  we  use  chains.  Chains 
are  probably  not  used  because  they  are 
more  expensive  than  rope  in  those  countries. 
Complaints  have  been  received,  and  articles 
appear  in  the  newspapers,  regarding  the 
cruelty  practised  through  chaining  in  Cen- 
tral Park.  If  understood  there  would  be 
no  complaints.  Bad  elephants,  like  mur- 
derous criminals,  have  to  be  put  in  irons 
for  the  public  safety. 

Jewell,  the  female  elephant  in  the  men- 
agerie, has  but  one  leg  chained,  because 
she  is  gentle  and  good-tempered.  She  is, 
however,  a  runaway,  and  if  she  gets  the 
chance  will  scamper  off.  She  was  formerly 
exhibited  in  a  circus  in  Sandusky,  Ohio, 
where  one  morning  she  got  loose,  and 
bolted.  She  tore  the  door  from  its  hinges 
and  reached  the  street.  Keepers  pursued; 
but  it  was  late  in  the  evening  before  she 
was  captured. 

Elephants  are  long  lived.  Authorities  say 
they  live  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years. 

The  African  elephant  has  four  toes  on 
his  forefeet  and  three  on  his  hindfeet.  The 
ears  are  much  larger  than  those  of  the  In- 
dian; the  forehead  is  more  prominent,  and 
the  skin  darker.  In  eating  grain,  an  African 
elephant  takes  it  into  his  trunk  the  way  he 
takes  water,  and  shoots  it  into  his  mouth. 
The  Indian  elephant  takes  the  grain  up  in 
the  curve  of  his  trunk  and,  with  the  help  of 
his  tongue,  puts  it  into  his  mouth. 

I  have  been  asked  many  times  why  ele- 
phants throw  hay,  grass,  and  sometimes 
earth  upon  their  backs.  Many  people  be- 
lieve it  is  to  keep  away  insects.  As  they  do 
this  all  winter,  when  there  are  no  insects  to 
annoy  them,  I  beheve  it  is  simply  a  habit 
like  waving,  which  is  a  common  practise 
with  all  elephants.  Some  swing  the  trunk 
and  head  from  side  to  side;  others  swing 
them  up  and  down. 
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A  game  law  is  a  dead  law  unless  supported  by  local  sentiment ;  therefore  labor  with  the  man  nearest  you,  especially  with 
that  one,  who,  lacking  genuine  sympathy  with  game  protection,  shoots  ducks  during  their  mating  season,  because  the  state 
law  does  not  forbid  it. 

ANNOUNCEMENT 
We  very  much  regret  that  many  of  our  friends  who  delayed  purchase  of  the  April  number  were  unable  to  buy  a  copy;  the 
truth  is  the  edition  was  sold  out  within  a  week  after  its  publication.   We  suggest  an  early  placing  of  orders  with  the  newsdealer, 
for,  though  we  are  largely  increasing  the  number  printed  each  month,  the  demand  for  three  months  past  has  invariably  exceeded 
*our  most  liberal  calculations. 


Outdoor  To  tour  America  from  the  Atlantic 
Spirit  to  the  Pacific  oceans  is  to  be  im- 
rows  pressed  by  the  spread  of  the  out- 
door  spirit.  It  had  been  about  four 
years  since  last  I  made  the  trip,  and  the  one 
from  which  I  recently  returned  showed  me 
such  development  of  interest  as  I  would 
scarcely  have  believed  possible  in  the  time. 
America  is  becoming  widely  converted  to 
the  value  of  that  outdoor  life  of  which  games 
and  that  sort  of  thing  are  but  the  preliminary 
symptoms.  For  fifteen  years  I  have  made 
periodical  trips  over  the  country,  and  the 
status,  say  of  1890,  so  widely  differentiates 
from  that  of  1903  that  one  can  hardly  believe 
it  the  same  country  and  the  same  people.  It 
is  a  small  settlement,  indeed,  which  now  has 
not  its  country  club,  or  its  club  of  one  kind 
or  another  devoted  to  driving  or  riding  or 
golf,  or  to  some  form  of  outdoor  recreation. 
And  the  national  significance  of  this  devel- 
opment is  the  tendency  it  creates  to  give 
earnest  heed  to  the  larger  questions  with 
which  people  of  outdoor  sympathies  come 
directly  in  contact — such  as,  for  example, 
forest  preservation  and  the  protection  of 
wild  animal  life.  By  which  I  mean  to  point 
out  that  the  spirit  is  not  all  for  mere  selfish 
play  and  amusement.  In  Denver,  by  way  of 
instance,  I  found  interest  very  much  alive 
and  actively  working  for  the  State's  forestry 
and  game  protection.  There  is  need  for 
anxiety  on  both  counts,  since  in  forty  years 
the  State  timber  area  has  been  reduced  from 
36,000  to  about  6,000  square  miles;  while 
the  decrease  in  deer  and  elk  is  equally  as 
shocking.  Thus  it  behooves  Colorado  to  be 
interested  in  its  wood  lands  lest  its  moun- 
tains become  denuded,  to  the  loss  of  its 
native  game  and  the  drying  up  of  its 
rivers, 


in  the 
Middle  West 


Ethics  and  Perhaps  the  greatest  change 

Common  Sense  I  observed  on  this  last  trip 
was  in  the  wider  understand- 
ing of  the  ethics  of  sport.  In 
the  days  when  football  first  went  West, 
there  was  such  confusion  between  amateur 
and  professional  definitions  that  the  line  of 
least  resistance — which  usually  lead  to  semi- 
professionalism,  at  least — was  natural  and 
most  generally  adopted.  But  the  sense  of 
right,  which  rules  strong  in  the  western  boy, 
found  the  real  course  and  set  forth  on  it. 
Western  men  accomplished  in  a  couple  of 
years  more  than  had  the  East  in  six  or 
eight.  They  set  about  cleaning  up  their 
games;  and  they  did  so  thoroughly.  To-day 
the  general  spirit  that  pervades  the  entire 
West,  with  a  few  sectional  exceptions,  is  of 
the  best  in  our  land.  And  this  is  not  mere  lan- 
guage— it  is  actual  fact.  Their  associations 
for  the  protection  of  game  birds  are  doing 
energetic  work  and  obtaining  practical  re- 
sults more  often  than  those  of  the  East;  their 
colleges  are  more  nearly  together  on  a  com- 
mon sense  plan  of  athletic  supervision  and 
control.  Wherever  left  to  themselves  the 
spirit  is  manly ;  and  the  individual  concep- 
tion of  the  game  for  its  own  sake  seems 
clearer  than  to  be  found  at  a  majority  of 
our  eastern  institutions.  I  was  particularly 
pleased  with  the  methods  of  governing  the 
larger  university  sports.  They  have  ac- 
cepted the  Providence  Rules  Committee 
idea,  as  we  have  in  the  East,  only  they  have 
really  carried  it  into  practise;  whereas  hi 
the  East  our  efforts  have  not  yet  got  be- 
yond annual  talking  meetings.  In  the  Mid- 
dle West  the  two  groups  of  larger  and  smaller 
universities  are  severally  united  in  watchful- 
ness over  undergraduate  games.  The  facul- 
ties of  these  institutions  have  got  together ; 
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and  they  have  got  together  for  a  good  pur- 
pose and  for  some  practical  work.  Of  course 
there  are  occasions  of  disagreement,  and 
now  and  again  an  offender  is  found  among 
the  individual  athletes ;  I  am  not  writing  of 
Utopia.  But  I  speak  in  a  broad  sense,  when 
I  say  that  the  situation  is  satisfactory  and 
most  hopeful  for  the  future,  because  those 
entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  outdoor  college 
man  are  really  concerned  in  his  welfare  and 
in  that  of  his  play. 

Farther  West,  in  the  Missouri  River  dis- 
trict, I  found  also  a  notable  improvement 
over  conditions  of  three  years  ago;  which 
may,  indeed,  be  said  of  the  entire  country, 
except  for  an  unreclaimed  spot  here  and 
there,  as  in  the  Dakotas,  for  instance. 

In  the  South  has  been  a  severe  struggle, 
with  the  friends  of  the  game  fighting  vali- 
antly the  fight  for  clean  athletics;  and  they 
have  won  out,  for  comparatively  few  places 
did  I  find  free  of  its  healthful  touch. 

A  New  Order  Nowhere  has  come  greater 
on  the  change  for  the  better  than  on 

Pacific  Coast  the  Paeiflc  Coast,  though  there, 
too,  remain  the  most  unclean  spots  in  the 
whole  fabric  of  American  amateur  sport. 
The  Olympic  Athletic  Club,  once  an  athletic 
degenerate,  has  been  cleansed  and  rejuv- 
enated under  the  guidance  of  Messrs.  William 
Greer  Hari'ison  and  John  Elliott.  To-day  the 
Club  is  px*osperous  and  its  influence  on  Coast 
athletics  for  the  good ;  under  the  old  regime 
it  was  not  prosperous  and  its  influence  was 
distinctly  prejudicial.  Sportsmen  are  grate- 
ful to  Mr.  Harrison  aud  his  confreres  for 
their  work  in  this  direction.  The  athletic 
situation  on  the  Coast  always  has  been  a 
perplexing  one,  and  sometimes  it  has  seemed 
to  be  also  a  hopeless  one.  It  is  a  curious 
fact  that  there  should  be  comparatively  so 
little  of  competitive  athletics  in  this  Golden 
State,  where  there  is  so  much  to  tempt  one 
out-of-doors.  Yet  the  truth  is  that  outside 
of  the  universities  there  is  very  little  of 
track  athletics  of  a  good  quality.  Boxing 
appears  to  span  l^he  average  Pacific  Coast 
man's  conception  of  athletics.  Of  the  clubs 
belonging  to  the  local  branch  of  the  Amateur 
Athletic  Union,  the  majority  are  little  else 
than  organizations  for  the  development  of 
the  art  fistic.  The  Olympic  Club  was  for- 
merly of  this  kind.  Now  it  is  the  one  club, 
together  with  the  two  universities — Califor- 
nia and  Stan  ford — stemming  the  tide.  They 
are  having  a  hard  pull  of  it ;  no  doubt  of  that, 


for  the  boxing  clubs  are  many  and  the  spirit 
rampant. 

There  is  even  talk  of  the  Olympic  with- 
drawing from  the  Pacific  Coast  Association 
and  joining  the  two  universities  in  a  separ- 
ate organization.  Under  the  present  officers 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  A.  A.  U.,  I  must  say  the 
situation  is  exasperating;  yet  I  should  be 
sorry  to  see  the  Club  withdraw,  and  I  think 
it  would  be  a  mistake  to  do  so.  There  is  no 
room  for  two  athletic  organizations  on  the 
Coast,  and  it  is  well  to  perpetuate  the  tradi- 
tions and  widen  the  influence  of  the  older 
body.  The  A.  A.  U.  is  by  no  means  above 
criticism,  but  it  has,  on  the  whole,  done  good 
work  for  American  games,  and  is  our  sole 
guardian  of  non-collegiate  athletics.  Hence 
it  should  be  supported  rather  than  forsaken, 
so  long  as  it  proves  deserving  of  our  confi- 
dence. The  situation  on  the  Pacific  Coast  is 
not  hopeless  ;  it  is  just  what  we  on  the  At- 
lantic Coast  side  of  our  country  have  experi- 
enced with  the  Metropolitan  Association  and 
its  boxing  club  element.  I  should  strongly 
advise  Mr.  Harrison  and  his  associates  not  to 
secede  from  the  Union,  but  to  marshal  the 
friends  of  clean  athletics  on  the  Coast ;  and 
fight  the  boxing  club  element  to  a  finish. 
The  present  officials  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
Association  should  be  replaced  by  men  who 
are  neither  weak-kneed  nor  unmindful  of 
the  responsibilities  of  their  office.  To  my 
amazement  I  found  the  present  incumbents 
permitting  merchandise  prizes  for  boxing 
contests.  The  Olympic  Club  can  win  its  fight 
if  it  will  go  at  it  hard  and  stick  to  it. 

Association  football  is  thriving  on  the 
Coast.  I  wish  I  might  say  the  same  of  it  in 
the  East,  for  it  is  a  game  worth  cultivating. 

More  Over  all  the  country  track  games, 

Players         outside  of  the  colleges,  arouse  the 

I  't  *.  least  interest.  Athletic  clubs  de- 
Spectators 

vote  themselves  to  football,  base- 
ball, and  the  outdoor  games  in  which  many 
may  participate ;  and  I  found  squash  courts 
replacing  some  of  the  gymnasium  parapher- 
nalia. All  this  is  excellent,  for  it  shows  the 
growth  of  the  spirit  athletic  in  contra-distinc- 
tion  to  the  spirit  which  makes  solely  for  build- 
ing winning  teams.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  the 
most  active  organization — almost  the  only 
active  one — in  track  athletics,  outside  of 
New  York.  Indeed,  this  organization  is  the 
most  beneficial  athletic  club  in  the  entire 
country ;  it  is  doing  a  noble  and  a  practica- 
ble work  among  the  boys  and  young  men  of 
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America,  who  for  lack  of  fortune,  or  oppor- 
tunity, have  missed  club  or  college  associa- 
tion and  influence. 

To  sum  up  the  result  of  my  observations 
on  this  recent  trip;  the  American  is  becom- 
ing less  and  less  of  a  spectator;  he  is  doing 
more  playing  and  less  standing  around 
watching  others.  He  is  getting  into  the 
game,  whatever  it  may  be,  imbued  not  so 
much  as  formerly  with  the  idea  of  beating 
somebody,  but  more  because  he  likes  it;  and 
because  the  pace  of  the  twentieth  century 
life  demands  that  he  have  physical  as  well 
as  mental  vigor  and  alertness;  physical  as 
well  as  mental  equipment. 

"Western  States  Game  protection  ! — there  in- 
Lead  Eastern       deed  is  where  I  found  a  new 

Game  understanding   from    end  to 

Protection  » 

end  01    the    whole    country. 

Not  only  have  excellent  new  laws  been 
enacted  in  the  last  three  or  four  years,  but 
what  is  fully  as  important,  the  spirit  of  the 
majority  of  the  people  is  entirely  in  sympa- 
thy with  them.  This  is  not  only  important ; 
it  is  literally  vital ;  for  a  game  law  is  a  dead 
letter  unless  supported  by  the  local  com- 
munity. Wherever  I  went  I  found  sentiment 
strongly  in  favor  of  game  protection,  and 
particularly  emphatic  and  outspoken  against 
spring  shooting.  Here  again  the  West  shows 
the  way  to  the  East. 

There  are  laws  against  spring  shooting 
in  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Ohio, 
Illinois ;  and  Manitoba  and  Ontario  in  Can- 
ada. Fortunately  this  makes-  a  protective 
belt  around  the  Great  Lakes,  except  for  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania.  In  the  East  only 
Maine,  Vermont,  and  New  Hampshire  forbid 
spring  shooting:  and  there  is  no  protection 
during  the  mating  and  breeding  season  where 
it  is  most  needed,  namely,  New  Jersey,  Mass- 
achusetts, New  York,  and  Long  Island ;  for 
among  these  and  North  Carolhia  are  the 
great  duck-shooting  centers  of  the  Atlantic 
Coast. 

The  bill  which  will  in  all  probability  become 
law  in  Illinois  before  this  number  of  Outing 
is  published  is  one  of  the  best  to  have  been 
enacted.  It  makes  a  four  years'  close  season 
on  prairie  chicken,  which  will  probably 
prove  the  salvation  of  the  prairie  hen  as  it 
did  of  the  Illinois  grouse.  It  limits  the  bag 
of  ducks  to  fifty  a  day;  and  prohibits  spring 
shooting,  the  sneak  boat,  the  sink  box,  or  the 
killing  of  duck  from  sail  or  steam  boats. 
Fifty  ducks  a  day  is  about  twenty-five  too 


many,  but  at  least  this  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  Another  wise  and  needed  provi- 
sion of  the  new  Illinois  bill  prohibits  the 
killing  or  having  in  possession  of  any  bird 
or  part  of  a  bird,  living  or  dead,  other  than 
a  game  bird — tha  English  sparrow,  crow, 
blackbird,  or  chicken  hawk  excepted.  This 
means  that  Illinois  is  protecting  her  native 
songbirds  against  milliners;  which  is  a 
hint  every  state  should  act  upon. 

Massachusetts  is  the  dumping  ground  for 
the  illegally  killed  birds  of  nearby  states.  It 
has  a  ridiculous  law  that  closes  the  season  on 
wood,  black,  and  teal  ducks  March  1st,  and 
leaves  it  open  for  all  other  ducks  until  May 
20th.  Truth  is,  Massachusetts  appears  to  be 
dominated  by  the  market  interests  so  far  as 
ducks  are  concerned,  but  has  done  well  on 
other  game  birds.  New  Jersey  perhaps  en- 
forces its  game  laws  the  best  of  any  of  the 
states.  Maryland  and  North  Carolina,  which 
need  protection  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
states,  have  literally  none.  In  the  South  I 
found  the  least  attention  paid  to  game  laws 
of  any  place  in  the  country.  Texas,  however, 
appears  at  last  to  have  awakened,  and  has  a 
bill  pending  which  makes  a  five-year  close 
season  on  does  and  fawns,  and  limits  the 
number  of  bucks  in  one  year  to  six  to  one 
man.  It  reduces  the  quail  season  to  three 
months,  and  protects  antelopes  for  five  years. 
It  is  the  first  recent  instance  of  sportsman- 
ship or  intelligence  in  the  game  legislation 
of  this  great  State. 


In  tne  New  York  has  been  trying  for  sev- 
Figrht  eraj  years  to  get  a  law  against  spring 
n  shooting.  Last  year  one  was  passed 
and  got  to  Governor  Odell,  who  vetoed  it. 
This  year  again,  Senator  E.  R.  Brown  has  at 
this  writing  got  through  the  Assembly  a  law 
forbidding  spring  shooting,  with  excellent 
hopes  of  its  finally  reaching  the  Governor.  I 
am  told  Odell  has  promised  not  to  veto  the 
bill  if  it  comes  to  him.  Judged  by  previous 
experience  with  this  Governor,  we  cannot,  I 
fear,  depend  on  that  promise  ;  but  we  hope 
for  the  best.  Of  one  thing  the  friends  and 
enemies  of  spring  duck  shooting  may  be 
assured — those  who  are  in  this  fight  are  men 
of  principle  and  determination;  and  they  are 
in  the  fight  to  stay.  They  have  been  defeated 
in  New  York  by  the  market  men  and  the  un- 
sportsmanly  who  take  advantage  of  a  loose 
law  to  indulge  their  lust,  but  sooner  or  later 
they  will  win.  If  we  do  not  get  the  bill  forbid- 
ding spring  shooting  through  this  year  we 
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will  get  it  through  next  year,  or  the  year 
after,  or  the  year  after  that;  but  get  it 
through  sooner  or  later  we  will. 

Senator  Brown  made  a  stalwart  fight  at 
Albany  and  deserves  the  grateful  thanks  of 
New  York  sportsmen  whether  or  not  the  bill 
becomes  law  this  year. 

Milliners'  Between  excellent  game  wardens 
Butchers  an(j  the  Cuvier  Club,  Ohio  is  a 
fow1  °Ut  Yery  unhealthf  ul  place  for  game 
law  violators.  The  activity  of  the 
Cuvier  Club  particularly  is  driving  cold 
storage  men  to  the  wall  and  now  the  milli- 
ners' agents  have  been  brought  to  book. 
The  officers  of  the  Club  have  been  after  the 
milliners  persistently  for  the  last  year,  and 
recently  gained  the  great  victory  of  having 
the  Millinery  Association  of  New  York  offi- 
cially advise  the  non-selling  or  offering  for 
sale  of  American  birds  protected  by  law. 
This  after  a  number  of  milliners  in  Cincin- 
nati had  been  arrested  and  fined.  That  is 
the  way  they  do  it  in  Ohio. 

Of  Western  States  Iowa  appears  to  be 
the  least  mindful  of  its  game  laws.  Re- 
cently a  man  named  Potter  was  caught  red- 
handed  with  two  hundred  prairie  chicken 
by  the  State  Game  Warden,  and  prosecuted. 
By  some  extraordinary  hocus  pocus  the 
judge  ignored  one  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
birds  of  the  two  hundred,  and  fined  the 
man  twenty  dollars  for  the  one  bird  instead 
of  about  four  thousand  dollars  as  he  was 
due  to  do.  Such  laxity  on  the  bench  is 
very  discouraging  to  the  game  wardens  and 
harmful  to  the  game  of  the  State.  All  the 
good  work  of  the  Iowa  Game  Warden  was 
neutralized  by  this  judge. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  sections  in  the 
West  to  keep  free  of  law  breakers  is  the 
Oklahoma  territory.  It  always  has  been  a 
kind  of  no-man's-land  for  gunners  with 
thought  only  for  filling  their  game  bag. 
The  naturally  difficult  situation  has  been 
made  more  so  by  politics,  and  altogether  it 
is  a  most  vexing  section  to  look  after.  I 
was  therefore  very  much  surprised  to  learn 
while  I  was  in  Kansas  City  that  Mr.  J.  W. 
Gould,  of  El  Reno,  although  appointed  by 
Governor  Ferguson,  had  not  been  confirmed 
by  the  Oklahoma  Legislature.  Unless  I 
am  mistaken  the  Legislature  will  be  given 
another  chance  on  this  nomination,  and  if 
they  consult  the  game  interests  of  their 
territory,  they  would  better  confirm  the 
Governor's   appointment.      Mr.  Gould   has 


proved  to  be  one  of  the  best  game  wardens 
in  the  Southwest. 

Duck  at  Last  In  California  there  has  been 
Protected  in  much  stir  in  game  protective 
California  measures,  though  not  so  much 
among  legislators  as  among  individuals; 
which  is  more  to  the  point.  I  found  clubs 
in  several  different  parts  of  the  State  organ- 
ized to  protect  the  birds  in  their  especial 
section.  This  I  found  to  be  particularly  bene- 
ficial to  the  water  fowl.  California  is  one 
of  the  finest  ducking  countries  in  the  world, 
where  until  a  few  years  ago  they  were 
being  slaughtered  at  a  despairing  rate.  Now, 
very  generally  speaking,  a  close  season  is 
observed,  and  in  more  sections  than  not  the 
bag  is  limited.  There  are  many  duck-shoot- 
ing clubs  in  California,  and  other  sports- 
men's clubs  with  extensive  preserves  which 
are  largely  responsible  for  the  improved 
condition. 

Game  Refuges  When  in  Cheyenne, Wyoming, 
for  the  last  month,  I  sought  authentic 

Disappearing  estimate  of  the  number  of  elk 
E  that  have  perished  of  starva- 

tion in  the  snow  south  of  Yel- 
lowstone Park,  in  the  extreme  northwest 
corner  of  the  State.  In  Colorado  I  had 
heard  the  number  given  so  high  as  fifteen 
thousand  and  twenty  thousand.  In  Cheyenne 
the  estimates  were  lower  by  half,  but  really 
no  dependable  information  is  to  be  had 
until  the  country  opens  and  a  careful  reckon- 
ing may  be  made  on  the  ground.  This  is 
being  done  as  I  am  writing,  and  I  hope  to 
give  my  readers  the  benefit  of  it  by  next 
month.  From  all  I  can  learn  I  feel  safe  in 
saying  that  the  fatality  among  the  wapiti 
(elk)  has  been  grossly  exaggerated,  and 
probably  we  shall  find  two  to  three  thousand 
head  cover  the  loss. 

But  even  a  few  thousand  is  a  disaster 
with  the  number  of  elk  growing,  as  they  are, 
smaller  and  smaller  every  year.  Practically, 
all  the  elk  that  exist  in  America  to-day  are 
to  be  found  in  the  large  herd  which  ranges 
in  the  northwestern  corner  of  Wyoming,  up 
through  Montana  into  Alberta,  Canada.  Of 
course,  I  speak  very  broadly;  there  are  in 
truth  small  herds  to  be  found  in  Colorado 
and  a  very  few  in  California,  Washington, 
and  Oregon.  But  salvation  of  this  fine 
species  of  the  deer  family  lies  with  its  pro- 
tection in  this  Wyoming-Montana  section; 
and  of  this  district  I  suppose  it  is  safe  to 
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say  that  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  elk  are  to 
be  found  in  Wyoming.  They  range  in  the 
high  mountains  in  the  summer,  and  as  winter 
approaches  work  their  way  down  from  the 
grassy  parks  among  the  timber,  to  the  more 
open  country  to  the  southward  where  the 
snowfall  is  lighter  and  the  winds  sweep  the 
hillside  grass  clear  of  cover.  But  here  the 
wire-fence  of  the  ranchman  has  crept  north- 
ward, as  the  country  has  developed,  until 
now  elk  are  shut  off  from  getting  to  the 
more  southern  country  which  once  they 
reached  without  hindrance.  Therefore,  when 
an  unusually  severe  winter  overtakes  them, 
they  cannot  make  their  way  to  feeding 
grounds  and  must  perish,  as  they  did  this 
last  winter.  In  the  section  to  the  east  and 
to  the  south  of  Yellowstone  Park  are  thou- 
sands of  elk  in  addition  to  those  inside  the 
Park  itself.  If  these  are  to  live  an  outlet 
from  their  summer  to  their  winter  range 
must  be  maintained. 

In  the  This  is  not  sentiment — it  is  truth. 
Hands  of  Tlie  ^  wjtq  i3eeome  extinct  within 
Congress  .„     .    ,  ... 

ten  years  it  such  provision  is  not 

made.  And  here  is  one  of  the  many 
impelling  motives  for  establishing  refuges 
for  big  game.  The  matter  has  been  pre- 
sented to  Congress  in  form  of  a  bill,  upon 
which  action  will  be  undoubtedly  taken  in 
the  forthcoming  year.  What  England  has 
done  in  Africa,  certainly  America  can  and 
should  do  in  its  own  country.  The  need  of 
refuges  for  game  is  imperative  if  we  would 
preserve  the  wild  fauna  of  this  country; 
and  the  measure  as  presented  to  Congress 
is  both  practical  and  worthy.  It  provides 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States  be 
given  authority  to  name  such  of  the  forest 
reservations  as  in  his  judgment  he  considers 
most  advisable  for  game  refuges.  No  man 
is  more  qualified  than  the  President  to  make 
these  important  decisions.  Meantime,  and 
carrying  out  an  excellent  plan,  Mr.  Alden 
Sampson  has  been  commissioned  to  travel 
the  country  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the 
conditions  of  wild  animal  life,  and  reporting 
upon  ways  and  means  and  the  forest  reserves 
best  calculated  to  harbor  them.  Mr.  Samp- 
son resigned  the  secretaryship  of  the  Boone 
and  Crockett  Club  (which  originated  and 
fathered  the  game  refuge  idea),  in  order  to 
take  up  the  new  work,  for  which  he  is  Avell 
fitted.  Mr.  Sampson's  observations  will  also, 
no  doubt,  lead  to  some  revision  of  the  pres- 
ent bill  in  the  light  of  conditions  as  they 


exist  in  the  different  affected  regions :  the  bill 
must,  have  local  support. 

Senator  The  Court  of  Appeals  dealt  the 
Armstrong:  cold  storage  men  of  New  York 
ee  sthe  a  withering  blow  in  deciding 
against  them  for  penalties  aggre- 
gating $1,163,315,  in  the  famous  case  which 
has  been  argued  through  the  courts  since 
May,  1901,  when  the  State  Game  Inspector 
made  a  seizure  of  over  2,000  birds.  It  was 
a  notable  victory,  because  the  cold  storage 
men  of  the  city  had  formed  a  pool  to  fight 
the  case,  and  the  decision  means  that  any 
person  in  possession  of  game  during  the 
close  season  is  liable  to  conviction  for  a  mis- 
demeanor, to  a  fine  of  $60  for  each  offense, 
and  a  penalty  of  $25  for  each  bird.  Gratifi- 
cation over  this  victory,  however,  is  some- 
what lessened  by  the  revisions  which  Senator 
Armstrong,  at  Albany,  the  other  day  per- 
mitted in  his  bill  prohibiting  the  sale  of 
woodcock  and  grouse  in  New  York.  The 
bill  was  changed  from  its  original  draft,  so 
that  instead  of  possession  being  presump- 
tive evidence  of  woodcock  or  grouse  being 
killed  in  the  State,  a  person  may  have  the 
birds  in  possession  by  giving  a  bond  that 
they  were  killed  out  of  the  State. 

Fudge ! 

Senator  Armstrong  might  just  as  well — 
might  better,  indeed — have  torn  his  bill  in 
half  ;  it  will  be  too  easy  for  these  cold  storage 
people  to  give  a  bond,  and  still  easier  for 
them  to  claim  that  the  birds  were  killed  out 
of  the  State. 

Reliance  It   is  decidedly  interesting  to 

and  note  that  the  new  challenger 

Shamrock  HI.  for  the  America^  Cup,  Sham- 
rock III.,  is  the  narrowest,  next  to  Valkyrie 
II.,  and  the  long'est  boat  the  British  have 
sent  over — a  radical  departure  from  recent 
models — and  that  the  new  defender  Reliance 
has  some  of  the  ideas  of  Mr.  Lawson's  ill- 
fated  90-footer  of  last  year  worked  out  to 
their  uttermost  perfection. 

It  would  be  going  too  far  to  say  that 
Reliance  is  an  improved  Independence,  but  it  is 
entirely  true  that  Mr.  Crowninshield  showed 
some  new  ideas  in  his  creation  of  which  the 
Herreshoff  s  have  made  the  most  in  their  last 
boat. 

It  is  noteworthy,  too,  that  Reliance  ap- 
pears to  have  developed  along  the  lines  of 
Constitution  rather  than  along  those  of  Col- 
umbia, which  imphes  no  unfavorable  criti- 
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cism  of  that  latter  peerless  boat,  but  is 
significant  of  the  esteem  in  which  Constitu- 
tion is  held  by  her  designers.  I  have  always 
felt  that  Constitution,  handled  with  equal 
skill,  is  faster  than  Columbia,  and  the  pre- 
liminary racing  this  season  will  probably 
settle  the  question. 

As  for  Reliance,  at  this  writing,  before  she 
has  spread  her  sails,  it  looks  as  if  the  Her- 
reshoffs  had  succeeded  in  making  a  master- 
ful combination  of  Constitution" 's  light  wea- 
ther with  Columbia's  stanch  weatherly  quali- 
ties— in  an  underbody  that  is  a  marvel  of 
refinement.  In  addition  the  new  boat  is  to 
have,  it  is  said,  a  sail  spread  greater  than  yet 
attempted.  Thus  despite  the  reports  which 
are  coming  to  us  of  Shamrock  Ill's  fast 
trial  work  across  the  ocean — we  must  have 
confidence  in  the  new  defender's  ability  to 
successfully  defend  the  world- famed  trophy. 
A  study  of  the  comparative  measurements 
of  challengers  and  defenders  reveals  the 
fact  that  there  have  been  other  years  when 
the  rival  models  differed  as  widely  as  they 
do  this  year — and  the  American  has  always 
been  victorious.  Both  designers  have  tried 
wide  and  narrow  and  deep  and  shallow 
models  alternately. 

And  each  has  learned  something  of  the 
other.  But  no  British  boat  has  yet  attained 
the  refinement  of  form  which,  perhaps, 
more  than  any  other  quality,  is  responsible 
for  the  repeated  successes  of  the  American 
yacht. 

This  year  both  boats  are  lighter  and 
stronger  than  hitherto;  the  challenger  is 
no  doubt  the  lighter.  The  frames  of  both  are 
of  nickel  steel;  each  is  floored  with  alumi- 
num; Shamrock  III.  is  plated  with  nickel 
steel  while  Reliance  is  plated  with  Tobin 
bronze  (except  for  her  topsides)  which, 
though  heavier  than  steel,  is  susceptible  of 
smoother  finish.  The  mast,  boom,  and  gaff 
on  each  are  of  hollow  steel,  and  the  chal- 
lenger repeats  the  experiment  of  a  pole 
mast.    The  noteworthy  feature  of  the  chal- 


lenger's body  is  its  fulness  and  the  "  deep 
draught  of  the  hull  proper,  as  distinguished 
from  the  fin,"  which  is  shorter  than  usual. 
The  body  of  Reliance  is  comparatively  shoal. 

Shamrock  III.  seems  undoubtedly  to  be  the 
fastest  boat  all-round  that  has  challenged, 
and  no  doubt  we  have  our  work  cut  out,  as 
indeed  we  had  last  year  ;  at  the  same  time 
Reliance  is  the  raciest  looking  craft  that  eyes 
ever  beheld. 

Parenthetically,  I  wish  to  remark,  that 
these  Cup  races  have  ceased  to  be  inter- 
national, so  far  as  yacht  models  are  con- 
cerned— as  they  were  at  first. 

Medal  or  The  Golf  Association  appears  to 
Match  Play  jDe  a  ii]oeraj]iy  advised  and  much- 
abused  body;  it  has  the  troublesome  weak- 
ness of  barkening  too  attentively  to  its 
friends;  or,  perhaps,  I  should  say  it  had 
this  weakness.  I  look  for  stronger,  more 
individual  action  from  the  present  officials. 
One  of  the  blunders  of  the  old  regime  was 
to  extend  the  number  of  possible  quali- 
fiers in  the  championship  tournament  from 
thirty-two  to  sixty-four.  Every  intelligent 
friend  of  golf  knew  at  the  time  this  absurd 
change  was  made  that  it  would  be  a  ques- 
tion of  only  a  short  time  when  it  must  be 
changed  again.  With  that  question  the 
present  officers  are  laboring.  Thus  far  the 
going  has  been  by  no  means  easy,  nor  the 
results  happy. 

And  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  method 
of  the  Association's  procedure  in  this  in- 
stance invited  criticism.  Granted  that  some 
change  needed  to  be  made,  the  manner  of 
its  making  would  obviously  have  been  best 
derived  by  seeking  an  expression  of  opinion 
from  the  clubs  belonging  to  the  Associa- 
tion, after  the  members  of  which  had  re- 
spectively threshed  out  the  question  in 
meeting.  In  this  way,  of  course,  a  perfectly 
satisfactory  and  convincing  vote  would  have 
been  obtained.  Instead  of  doing  this,  the 
Association,  in  secret  conclave,  chose  some 
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sixty  golfers  throughout  the  country  to 
serve  as  a  jury  to  decide  on  which  one  of 
the  four  following  systems  it  is  advisable 
to  adopt  for  the  championship  tournament 
play: 

1 .  Qualifying  round  of  thirty-six  holes,  medal 
play.  The  first  thirty-two  to  qualify  and  subse- 
quent match  play  rounds  of  thirty-six  holes 
each.  This  was  the  method  in  vogue  from  1896 
up  to  last  year,  except  that  only  sixteen  quali- 
fied in  1896  and  1897. 

2.  A  qualifying  round  of  eighteen  holes, 
medal  play.  The  first  sixty-four  to  qualify  and 
subsequent  rounds  of  eighteen  holes  each,  with 
the  exception  of  the  semi-final  and  final  rounds, 
which  are  to  be  thirty-six  holes.  This  plan  was 
adopted  last  year. 

3.  A  qualifying  round  of  thirty-six  holes, 
medal  play,  eighteen  holes  to  he  played  on  the 
first  day  and  eighteen  holes  on  the  second  day. 
The  first  thirty-two  to  quahfy.  The  first  two 
rounds  at  match  play  to  be  of  eighteen  holes 
and  the  remaining  rounds  of  thirty-six  holes. 

4.  No  qualifying  round  at  medal  play  and 
match  play  only  from  start  to  finish.  Each 
round  to  be  of  eighteen  holes,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  final,  which  is  to  be  of  thirty-six 
holes.    This  is  the  English  plan. 

The  replies  from  this  were :  Five  in  favor 
of  No.  1,  nine  for  No.  2,  seven  for  No.  3, 
thirty-five  for  No.  4,  and  six  indecisive. 
The  manner  of  securing  this  vote  has  nat- 
urally aroused  much  criticism,  especially  as 
the  names  of  the  sixty  jurymen,  at  this 
writing,  have  not  been  disclosed.  When  a 
club  vote  would  have  been  as  easy  obtained, 
and  entirely  convincing,  it  seems  a  waste  of 
effort  to  have  bothered  with  a  jury  whose 
verdict,  if  only  because  of  the  manner  of  the 
jurymen  choosing,  will  not  satisfy  golfers 
at  large. 

The  solution  of  the  championship  tourna- 
ment question  seems  to  me  now,  as  it  did 
several  years  ago  when  first  I  studied  it, 
viz.:  division  of  country  on  geographical 
lines — and  national  championship  entries 
restricted  to  state  champions.  In  such  way 
the  entries  for  the  Association  champion- 
ship would  be  kept  within  handable  and  in- 
teresting limits,  and  the  game  widely  and 
systematically  encouraged  as  it  never  can 
be  in  any  other  way.  Should  such  a  system 
obtain  I  would  favor  the  English  plan  of 
doing  away  with  the  medal  play  round 
and  beginning  at  once  with  match  play. 
Under  existing  conditions,  however,  which 
permit  anybody  and  everybody  to  enter 
championships,  a  qualifying  round  appears 
desirable ;  and  keeping  the  number  of  pos- 


sible   qualifiers    at  thirty-two    is  distinctly 
needful. 

On  my  recent  trip,  by  the  way,  I  found 
golf  on  a  sound  footing  over  all  the  coun- 
try. The  furore  which  swept  us  a  few 
years  ago  has  abated,  but  it  has  left  a  con- 
siderable and  a  sufficient  number  playing 
the  game  because  they  really  like  it.  One 
absent  and  disappointing  feature  of  its 
development  I  observed  to  be  the  scarcity 
of  public  links.  Yet,  if  they  were  to  be 
kept  in  no  better  condition  than  are  those 
at  Van  Cortlandt  Park,  here  in  New  York, 
the  game  and  its  devotees  have  lost  nothing 
which  need  give  even  momentary  regret. 

University    Evidently  1903  is  to  be  signalized 
Athletic       as  a  year  of  international  sport, 

Oti+1       V  ^  , 

for  there  are  to  be  also  visiting 
lacrosse  and  polo  teams  from  England,  while 
a  rifle  team  will  shoot  at  Bisley  to  regain 
the  Pal  ma  Trophy ;  and  it  is  more  than  likely, 
although  nothing  is  definitely  settled  at  this 
writing,  that  a  Harvard- Yale  track  team 
will  meet  an  Oxford-Cambridge  combina- 
tion at  Queens,  July  11.  They  certainly 
will  if  the  Englishmen  challenge.  If  they 
do  it  will  make  a  very  close  contest,  with 
America's  chances  better  than  they  were 
on  the  last  occasion.  With  Schick,  Long, 
Rust,  Converse,  Shevlin,  and  Piper — the  one 
hundred,  quarter,  hurdles,  and  hammer, 
should  fall  to  America,  with  good  chances 
for  the  high  jump  and  a  fighting  chance  for 
the  distance  run  with,  perhaps,  Deming. 

This  prospect  gives  zest  to  the  dual  con- 
tests and  the  Intercollegiate,  which  Harvard 
seems  to  be  in  the  best  position  to  win  this 
year.  Everywhere  the  increased  interest  in 
track  games  is  marked;  at  Yale,  for  example, 
the  unprecedented  number  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  men  are  using  lockers,  which  speaks 
well  for  Captain  J.  B.  Thomas  and  the  new 
order  of  things  legislative  at  New  Haven. 
The  Yale  team  has  thus  far  shown  no  won- 
ders, but  gives  indication  of  being  well  bal- 
anced, and  especially  promising  in  the  runs 
and  weights  and  vaults.  It  is  weakest  in 
sprints  and  hurdles.  Even  so  it  will  probably 
be  a  stronger  team  than  that  of  last,  year. 
Harvard  has,  as  usual,  abundant  material, 
and  with  Schick,  Rust,  Converse,  and  Piper, 
has  a  veteran  nucleus  of  the  highest  cla^i 
Princeton  has  been  unfortunate  enough  to 
lose  her  champion  distance  man  and  suffers 
in  comparison  with  the  others  in  the  matter 
of  numbers.     Pennsylvania  has  practically 
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all  last  year's  team  back,  and  its  entire 
strength  is  on  the  track  aside  from  Baird. 
Ontside  of  Harvard  and  Yale,  Cornell  ap- 
pears to  start  the  track  season  best  favored. 
Colnmbia  starts  better  than  for  years  in  both 
track  and  rowing  and  baseball. 

Harvard  appears  also  to  have  the  best 
baseball  outlook,  while  Yale's  chances  seem 
most  likely  on  the  water.  Only  two  of  Har- 
vard's 1902  nine  are  missing,  and  the  new 
material  is  reported  promising.  But  Har- 
vard will  have  to  play  better  ball  than  last 
year,  when  fortune  was  certainly  most  kind. 
At  present  the  batting  and  outfielding  is 
weak,  but  the  infield  fast. 

Yale  retains  five  of  the  1902  team,  but 
they  and  the  new  material  are  doing  ex- 
cellently well  for  this  time  of  the  season,  es- 
pecially in  throwing,  which  is  quick  and  ac- 
curate, and  base  running.  But  the  batting! 
— Yale's  old  infirmity;  perhaps  it  will  im- 
prove. It  needs  to.  Yale  seems  to  have  a 
find  in  pitcher  Bowman — but  Harvard  has 
Clarkson,  whom  I  believe  the  cleverest 
pitcher  on  the  amateur  diamond,  when  he 
has  a  chance  to  play  his  own  game,  rather 
than  that  of  his  infield  as  he  did  last  year. 
And  then  there  is  Stillman,  a  better  man 
than  generally  known  to  be.  Princeton, 
too,  has  a  likely  pah  of  pitchers  in  Underbill 
and  Stevens;  Cornell  will  be  weak  in  the 
box;  Pennsylvania  fair.  Princeton  is  not 
likely  to  have  the  infield  it  had  last  year; 
perhaps  it  will  be  to  her  good  not  to  have 
such  an  array  of  cracks.  A  stronger  nine 
potentially  than  Princeton  1902  I  have  never 
seen  on  the  amateur  diamond ;  yet  it  lost ! 
This  year  there  seems  earnest  work  to  re- 
gain the  position  thrown  away  last  season, 
and  it  is  batting  and  fielding  acceptably. 
The  outfield  is  strong  with  Cosgrove  and 
Davis.  Brown  will  play  better  ball  than  in 
1902. 

The  Western  outlook  is  excellent. 

We  shall  see  some  good  rowing  this  year, 
though  in  honest  truth  we  have  had  that 
pleasure  for  several  years.  Both  Yale  and 
Cornell  and  Pennsylvania  will  probably 
have  faster  eights;  each  retains  five  of  its 
old  men,  and  the  new  ones  are  sufficiently 
promising  to  suggest  livelier  work.  Cornell 
may  retain  another  veteran,  which  would 
give  five  of  the  record  crew  of  1901.  Har- 
vard has  the  material  and  the  spirit,  and 
will  row  faster  I  think  this  year  than  last. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  while  Yale 
and  Pennsylvania  have  been  experimenting 


with  the  English  rigged  shell,  Cambridge 
has  been  building  a  boat  with  seats  rigged 
American  fashion. 


Shown  the 
Gate 


Syndicate  Not  the  least  pleasing  observa- 
Bookmaking-  tions  on  my  recent  trip  were 
made  at  Chicago,  New  Orleans, 
and  in  California,  where  the 
status  of  horse-racing  has  been  lifted  im- 
measurably. Eastern  horsemen  are  sur- 
prisingly uninformed  of  the  conditions  the 
Western  Jockey  Club  must  meet  and  the 
very  considerable  good  it  has  done  the 
sport.  The  status  of  the  game  in  the  Middle 
West  is  not,  of  course,  that  of  the  East,  nor 
will  it  be  until  a  State  racing  law  and  State 
racing  commission  have  been  given  Illinois 
similar  to  that  of  New  York.  Conditions 
are  so  very  different  in  Chicago  from  those 
that  exist  in  New  York  that  the  Western 
Jockey  Club  is  handicapped  quite  beyond 
Eastern  conception.  It  must  cut  out  its 
work;  if  an  attempt  was  made  to  at  once 
attain  the  status  that  has  been  reached  in 
the  East  it  would  be  impossible  to  have 
racing  at  all,  and  the  game  in  the  West 
would  lose  the  educational  and  elevating 
influence  which  the  Western  Club  is  ex- 
erting. 

In  a  word  Western  men  are  just  as  much 
interested  in  having  clean,  honest  racing,  as 
are  the  Eastern  men,  and  they  are  working 
to  that  end  continuously.  It  is  a  question 
of  a  half  a  loaf  or  no  bread.  Eastern  men 
should  acquaint  themselves  with  Western 
conditions  before  passing  judgment.  And 
they  should  also  remember  that  the  time  is 
not  so  long  gone,  when  the  Eastern  situa- 
tion was  more  tangled,  more  corrupt  than 
it  has  ever  been  in  the  West. 

One  of  the  improvements  brought  about 
by  the  Western  Club  is  the  better  class  of 
sport  seen  at  New  Orleans  this  year.  Some 
of  the  newspapers  printed  a  deal  of  sensa- 
tional matter  about  New  Orleans  racing. 
Much  of  it  was  untrue;  some  of  it  had 
foundation.  No  one  denies  that  the  winter 
racing  at  New  Orleans  leaves  much  to  be 
desired.  It  always  has  been  more  or  less 
shady;  but  it  has  been  improving  in  recent 
years,  and  last  winter  the  quality  of  the 
sport  and  the  conduct  of  the  meet  were 
really  worthy  of  favorably  comment.  One 
of  the  most  notable  reform  achievements  at 
New  Orleans  was  the  suppression  of  syn- 
dicate bookmaking,  which  not  only  on 
Crescent  City  tracks,  but  in  the  West  gen- 
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erally,  lias  been  one  the  most  vicious  ele- 
ments of  the  racing  game.  Syndicate  book- 
making  is  the  first  thing  for  the  Western 
racing  associations  to  knock  on  the  head; 
no  credit  will  attend  their  efforts  until  this 
pest  is  shown  the  gate — and  kept  out.  The 
Western  Jockey  Club  should  give  those  New 
Orleans  Stewards  a  severe  lesson. 

California  On  the  Pacific  Coast  the  racing 
Trotting:  outlook  is  more  of  the  New 
Revival  Orleans  variety  and  less  satis- 
factory than  at  Chicago.  The  effort  made  a 
few  years  ago  to  establish  a  Jockey  Club 
somewhat  on  the  lines  of  those  obtaining  in 
the  East,  and  to  have  really  first-  class  sport, 
was  sustained  only  a  little  while ;  now  the 
game  seems  to  be  to  run  horses  that  people 
may  come  and  bet  on  them.  There  is  n't 
a  thought  of  the  breeding  side  of  the  rac- 
ing ;  for  the  most  part  it  is  purely  a  specu- 
lative game — run  strictly  to  make  money. 

California  is  singularly  devoid  of  good 
track  sport,  which  is  remarkable  consider- 
ing climatic  opportunities  and  its  splendid 
breeding  interests  and  facilities. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  Mr.  Adolph 
Spreckles  has  leased  Tanforan  Park  —  a 
beautiful  running  track  built  during  the 
period  some  gentlemen  sought  to  give  Cali- 
fornia high-class  sport — and  is  to  revive  the 
long  ignored  game  of  trotting.  A  State 
with  the  memories  of  Orrin  Hickok,  Budd 
Doble,  and  the  old  Bay  District  track  should 
give  warm  welcome  to  any  attempt  to  re- 
create interest  in  the  light  harness  horse. 

Pennsylvania  It  hardly  looks  as  if  there  will 
to  Have  a  be  racing  in  Pennsylvania  this 

Racing  Law  year<  The  efforts  "begun  sev- 
eral months  ago  to  get  through  the  Legis- 
lature a  law  similar  to  that  of  New  York 
continue,  but  thus  far  the  legislators  are  un- 
moved. Meantime  agricultural  societies  de- 
pend on  vaudeville  to  make  their  shows  pay. 
There  is  not,  it  is  true,  very  much  general 
interest  in  horse-racing  among  Pennsyl- 
vanians,  due,  I  have  no  doubt,  to  the  dis- 
honest spirit  that  obtained  in  times  past, 
and  quite  robbed  the  people  of  both  pleasure 
and  confidence  in  the  sport.  But  the  game 
will  be  revived  and  Pennsylvania  will  have 
a  law  like  that  of  New  York,  which  gives 
trusted  sportsmen  the  absolute  control.  Such 
is  the  system  in  fact  which  must  eventually 


obtain  wherever  there  is  racing  in  this  coun- 
try ;  without  it  no  racing  will  be  certain  of 
honest  and  fearless  supervision.  The  friends 
of  the  sport  and  those  concerned  in  breed- 
ing, of  which  there  are  large  interests  in 
Pennsylvania,  will  probably  succeed  in  get- 
ting some  such  system  inaugurated  by  next 
year. 

The  Jockey  Club  is  early  giving  evidence 
this  year  that  it  will  not  be  trifled  with. 
Some  of  its  rulings,  especially  at  Bennings, 
were  most  praiseworthy  and  will  have  salu- 
tary effect.  Swift  and  severe  punishment 
is  the  only  way  to  command  respect — and 
fear,  which  is  the  more  serviceable — among 
the  lawless.  There  were  times  last  season 
when  the  Club  stewards  were  deliberate  to 
almost  a  harmful  degree. 


Too  Many  If  anything  can  awaken  pride 

Dancing-  Men  in  our  national  marksmanship, 
in  the  Militia    wMch  hag  faUen  off  gadly  {n 

recent  years,  it  should  be  the  attempt  we 
are  about  to  make  to  win  back  the  famous 
Palma  Trophy  which  the  British  team  car- 
ried over  to  England  last  September.  The 
National  Rifle  Association  is  appealing  for 
subscriptions  toward  the  expenses  of  con- 
ducting preliniinaryniatch.es,  and  organizing 
and  equipping  and  sending  a  team  to 
Bisley,  the  English  rifle  range,  where  on 
July  11  the  Palma  Trophy  will  be  competed 
for.  What  is  equally  needed,  however,  is  a 
spirit  which  will  impel  candidates  to  come 
forward  and  to  give  time  to  acquiring 
marksmanship,  as  the  riflemen  of  fifteen 
and  twenty  years  ago  used  to  do.  Amer- 
ican marksmanship,  so  far  as  official  match 
shooting  is  concerned,  is  at  a  low  mark, 
and  it  will  not  improve  until  it  has  more 
popular  support  than  it  now  receives.  Nat- 
urally, this  support  should  come  from  the 
militia  of  the  country,  but  the  national 
guardsmen  appear  to  be  more  deeply  con- 
cerned with  fairs  and  company  dances  and 
parading.  Conscientious  shooting  by  the 
picked  men  of  the  militia  of  every  state 
would  soon  improve  our  marksmanship  and 
develop  worthy  candidates  for  a  genuine 
national  team.  If  the  militia  immediately 
around  New  York  would  devote  even  a  por- 
tion of  the  time  to  this  laudable  cause  that 
they  give  to  the  annual  hippodrome  in  Madi- 
son Square  Garden,  much  would  result  hi  the 
bettering  of  American  marksmanship. 


HOW  TO   DRIVE   TANDEM 


I— THE  TEAM  AND  ITS  HANDLING 


'"T^HEKE  is  a  mistaken  idea  that  a  tandem 
-*■  is  essentially  a  park  turnout,  and  we 
get  it  up  in  that  style;  whereas  it  is  particu- 
larly adapted  to  country  work  and  long  dis- 
tances. There  is  also  an  impression  that  tan- 
dem driving  is  dangerous,  which  comes  from 
its  being  a  particularly  awkward  arrange- 
ment for  park  and  city  'driving.  Nobody 
would  select  it  for  a  shopping  tour,  or  to  go 
to  the  theater,  and  it  is  neither  so  comfort- 
able nor  so  pretty  as  a  pair  for  park  work. 

In  the  country,  particularly  where  roads 
are  narrow  and  the  distances  usually  covered 
long,  the  tandem  is  a  most  useful  rig;  and, 
properly  driven,  horses  can  make  journeys  in 
that  way  with  as  little  effort  as  side  by  side, 
with  the  advantage  that  it  is  pleasanter  and 
more  interesting  for  the  driver. 

The  heavy  cart  used  in  the  park  is  more 
comfortable  to  sit  in  if  the  wheel  horse  has 
high  action;  but  a  light  cart,  not  too  high,  is 
more  in  keeping  with  the  character  of  the 
turnout  and  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  in- 
tended. It  should  be  made  to  suit  the  size 
of  the  horses,  and  the  comfort  of  the  driver, 
with  the  seat  so  arranged  that  the  latter  can 
take  some  of  the  weight  of  his  body  on  his 
legs,  instead  of  being  dead  on  the  seat,  which 
is  tiresome  in  a  long  ride.  A  well-made  cart 
should  balance  when  the  body  and  shafts  are 
level.  A  tipped  back  cart,  or  "  by  the  tail," 
is  uncomfortable  and  looks  bad.  If  there 
must  be  any  difference,  it  is  better  to  have  it 
the  other  way.  If  the  cart  has  a  seat  at  the 
back,  the  body  should  be  movable,  so  that  it 
can  be  balanced  with  the  man  behind  or  in 
front. 

Medium-sized,  compact  horses  go  best  and 
suit  better  for  long  drives;  but,  generally 
speaking,  a  man  who  drives  tandem  habitu- 
ally in  the  country  looks  more  to  the  points 
of  his  Avheel-horse,  and  varies  his  leader  ac- 
cording to  the  contents  of  his  stable.  The 
wheeler  is  the  more  important,  and  should 
be  a  strong,  well-broken,  handv  horse  of  the 


strict  trotting  type.  It  must  be  strong  in 
front,  to  hold  back  the  load  going  down  hill;' 
sturdy  and  well  set  on  its  legs,  to  steady  the 
cart;  quick  to  answer  the  reins  or  whip,  and 
with  a  fair  trotting  rate,  because  its  gallop- 
ing would  be  impossible  in  the  shafts  of  a 
cart.  The  leader  should  be  of  a  lighter  type, 
since  pulling  is  its  only  work,  having  nothing 
to  hold  up  or  back.  The  position  of  leader 
in  a  tandem  is  a  good  one  for  a  saddle-horse 
or  hunter,  which  can  be  exercised  in  this  way 
with  the  weight  off  its  front  legs.  It  should 
be  well-bitted  and  handy,  but  not  too  free. 
If  both  horses  are  equally  well  adapted,  phys- 
ically, to  going  in  the  shafts,  it  is  best  to 
put  the  freer  horse  there. 

There  should  be  no  unnecessary  harness  on 
a  tandem,  no  simply  ornamental  straps,  but 
good  quality  of  material,  simply  made  up. 
BrookwelFs  treeless  saddle,  with  plain  un- 
stitched finish,  makes  a  workmanlike,  strong, 
and  comfortable  harness  for  tandem  or  sin- 
gle work.  The  wheel  harness  is  like  any 
single  cart  harness,  with  double  or  divided 
terrets  to  accommodate  the  four  reins.  If 
steep  hills  are  to  be  encountered,  a  breech- 
ing is  desirable,  but  in  a  level  country  the 
horse  is  more  comfortable  without  it.  There 
should  be  terrets  also  in  the  headstall,  for 
the  leader's  reins,  and  they  should  be  low 
on  the  sides  of  the  bridle,  so  as  to  cause  as 
little  pressure  as  possible  on  the  wheeler's 
head.  The  leader's  harness  should  be  the 
same  in  style,  but  with  lighter  saddle. 

The  wheel-horse  cannot  be  too  close  to  his 
work,  provided,  of  course,  he  does  not  touch 
it  anywhere;  and  there  should  be  plenty  of 
play  to  the  shafts.  Checks  or  bearing  reins 
are  unnecessary,  uncomfortable,  and  excusa- 
ble on  no  grounds  whatever.  The  comfort  of 
the  horse  and  the  safety  of  the  rider  depend 
on  the  animal's  having  its  head  and  neck  free, 
and  nothing  can  be  more  horrible  to  look  at 
than  the  wheeler  of  a  park  tandem  with  his 
head  and  neck  fixed  by  a  bearing-rein  and  a 
standing  martingale.  The  leader  might  be 
checked  up  without  much  hurt;  in  fact,  in 
the  case  of  a  green  colt  (and  it  is  a  good 
place  to  work  a  youngster),  fixing  its  head  in 
the  proper  place  during  moderately  long  drives 
is  not  a  bad  idea;  it  makes  the  colt  steadier 
and  easier  to  handle.  It  is  a  mistake  to  have 
the  leader  too  close  to  the  wheeler,  although 
long  lead  traces  are  more  apt  to  get  under 
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The  Wrong  Way. 

the  horse's  feet.  Some  people  rig  a  whiffle-tree 
in  front  of  the  shafts,  and  attach  short  lead 
traces  to  it.  The  claim  that  this  is  less  apt 
to  make  the  leader's  shoulders  sore,  because 
it  equalizes  the  pressure  when  going  round  a 
turn,  is  not  in  its  favor,  for  no  man,  who  pre- 
tends to  drive  tandem,  will  allow  any  pressure 
on  the  leader's  collar,  except  when  it  is  di- 
rectly in  front  of  the  wheeler,  and  going 
straight.  This  whiffle-tree  arrangement  may 
do  for  poor  drivers  in  the  park,  but  it  is  un- 
necessary and  not  workmanlike.  The  lead 
traces  should  be  fastened  by  snap-hooks  to 
eyes,  or  rings,  fastened 
to  the  traces  or  tugs  of 
the  wheeler.  Some  years 
ago  a  man,  then  notice- 
able in  the  park  because 
of  his  driving  the 
largest  cart  and  tandem 
team  in  New  York  city, 
found  it  difficult  to  pre- 
vent the  leader's  traces 

from  getting  over  its  back  whenever  the 
horses  were  not  dead  straight.  Instead  of  re- 
sorting to  the  proper  remedy,  relieving  the 
leader  of  the  weight  he  pulled  from  the  time 
he  started  out  till  he  stopped — which  included 
the  weight  of  the  wheeler,  as  well  as  of  the 
cart  and  its  occupants — he  strapped  the  traces 
down  under  the  good-natured  horse's  belly. 
He  might  as  well  have  adopted  the  whiffle- 
tree. 

In  mounting  to  the  seat,  the  reins  and  whip 
should  be  held  in  the  right  hand,  and  the 
reins  transferred  to  the  left  when  seated, 
with  the  wheeler's  reins  on  the  first  finger. 
The  driver  should  feel  of  both  horses'  mouths, 
draw  the  leader  back  until  its  traces  are 
slightly  slack,  then  start  both  horses  together, 
at  a  walk.  If  either  start  first,  it  should 
be  the  wheeler,  but  never  the  leader.  As 
soon  as  they  are  going  evenly,  the  leader  may 
take  its  share  of  the  work,  and  throughout 
the  drive  the  work  should  be  divided  as  evenly 
as  possible  between  the  two  horses.     All  of 
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the  backing  and  steadying  of  the  vehicle  goes 
to  the  share  of  the  wheel-horse,  but  up  hill 
the  leader  can  make  up  for  it.  When  rating 
along  on  a  level,  the  lead  traces  should  play 
slightly,  otherwise  that  horse  will  be  doing 
more  than  its  share.  It  is  a  common  fault 
in  tandem  driving  to  let  the  leader  do  too 
much  of  the  work,  because  the  fact  that  the 
wheeler  is  not  pulling  at  all  is  not  apparent 
to  an  inexperienced  driver;  and  it  is  not  un- 
common to  see  an  exhausted  leader  strug- 
gling with  the  weight  of  a  heavy  vehicle  and 
its  occupants,  besides  that  of  a  heavy  wheel- 
horse  laying  back  in  the  collar  and  allowing 
itself  to  be  pulled  along.  If  the  leader  is 
free,  and  inclined  to  take  hold  of  the  bit  un- 
pleasantly, it  is  apt  to  make  its  pull  the 
harder  if  you  pull  against  it.  It  is  better  to 
force  the  wheeler  up  to  it  and  take  it  back 
gently  when  it  feels  the  tension  on  its  traces 
relaxed. 

The  usual  method  of  turning  to  right  or 
left,  by  gently  drawing  the  rein  on  that  side 
toward  you,  applies  to  tandem  driving,  ex- 
cept that  the  tension  on 
the  desired  rein  is 
caused  by  letting  the 
others  slip  through  the 
fingers.  The  pointing,  or 
looping  process,  in  turn- 
ing a  corner,  is  taught 
to  beginners  in  tandem 
driving,  just  as  it  is  in 
four-in-hand;  and  there 
are  occasions  when  it  can  be  done  to  good 
purpose.  As  a  rule,  however,  everything  can 
be  done  by  letting  the  other  rein  slip,  and 
shortening  the  reins  constantly  by  shifting 
them  from  one  hand  to  the  other.  The  reins 
should  never  be  shortened  by  drawing  them 
back,  from  behind  the  left,  with  the  right 
hand.  Some  of  the  best  tandem  drivers 
never  loop  their  lead  rein  as  a  practise,  al- 
though they  might  do  so  in  an  emergency. 
If  the  leader  turn  around  at  starting,  so  that 
you  lose  control  of  his  bit,  let  the  man 
straighten  the  team,  and  see  that  the  horse 
is  kept  up  to  the  bit  until  it  starts  off.  If 
you  have  plenty  of  room,  back  your  wheeler 
so  that  the  traces  will  pull  the  leader's  hind- 
quarters where  they  ought  to  be;  then  drive 
it  up  to  the  bit;  but  never  attempt  to 
straighten  out  your  team  by  striking  the 
leader  on  the  head  or  face. 

In  turning  a  corner,  slacken  the  pace, 
draw  the  leader  back,  and  guide  it  gently 
around   the   corner,   shortening,  at   the   same 
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time,  the  opposite  rein  of  the  wheel-horse,  so 
as  to  prevent  it  from  following  the  other 
horse  and  running  the  cart  into  the  corner. 
The  pressure  of  the  lead  traces,  if  they  were 
drawn  tight,  would  have  the  same  effect,  by 
dragging  the  wheel-horse  and  the  cart  side- 
ways into  the  gutter,  or  against  any  obstruc- 
tion there.  Of  course,  pace  and  leader's 
traces  must  be  slacked  when  descending  a 
hill;  for  one  has  n't  the  break  of  the  drag  to 
hold  the  vehicle  back,  so  its  weight  is  entirely 
on  the  wheel-horse,  and  any  pressure  on  the 
lead  traces  would  increase  it.  In  driving  long 
distances,  an  even  pace,  with  occasional  in- 
crease where  the  road  is  good  and  level,  but 
a  slow  pace  up  and  down  hill,  is  best;  and 
where  the  route  lies  over  old-fashioned  coun- 
try roads,  not  macadamized,  the  wheel  of  the 
cart  should  be  kept  in  the  wheel-rut  and  not 
allowed  to  deviate  from  it.  For  this  reason 
tandem  carts  should  be  made  to  track;  that 
is,  the  wheels  should  be  as  wide  apart  as  the 
regulation  wagon  of  that  part  of  the  country. 

The  sporting  tandem,  with  the  hunter  in 
the  lead,  and  saddle  in 
the  cart,  exists  in  old- 
fashioned  sporting 
prints.  No  sportsman 
who  expected  to  be  car- 
ried well  to  hounds 
would  drive  his  hunter 
to  the  meet  in  the  lead 
of  a  tandem,  but  would 
send  it  on  ahead  by  the 

man  who  would  drive  the  cart  back;  and  if 
he  were  pressed  for  time,  he  would  lead  the 
hunter  behind  the  cart. 

Tandem  driving  on  horseback,  or  tandem 
riding,  is  a  riding  school  exercise,  and  is  ex- 
cellent practise  for  anybody.  It  is  a  good 
school  for  hands,  as  well  as  a  good  way  to 
break  in  a  colt.  The  reins  are  held  the  same 
way  as  in  riding  with  a  double  bridle;  in 
fact,  this  is  a  good  way  for  a  riding  man  to 
hold  his  reins  when  driving  tandem.  Any  or- 
dinary driving  whip  takes  the  place  of  the  one 
with  the  long  lash.  On  the  use  of  the  whip 
there  is  little  to  say,  except  that  if  your 
horses  are  driven  with  blinders  on  their 
bridles,  you  must  be  careful  to  use  the  whip 
on  the  leader  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
wheeler  will  neither  see  nor  hear  it.  If  they 
are  broken  to  go  in  open  bridles,  it  does  not 
make  so  much  difference,  because  your  wheeler 
will  be  so  well  broken  to  the  whip  that  he 
will  understand  what  you  mean  by  it.  A 
great  deal  is  said  and  written  about  the  way 
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to  carry  a  whip,  catch  the  thong,  etc.,  but 
ten  minutes  of  personal  instruction  on  these 
points  will  teach  more  than  that  number  of 
pages.  Belmont  Purdy. 

II— ART  OF  HANDLING  THE  REINS 

A  FTER  making  the  usual  rounds,  examin- 
■*-  *■  ing  the  bitting  and  harness,  stand  close 
up  to  the  wheeler,  on  the  off  side,  and,  taking 
the  near  wheel  rein  in  the  right  hand,  draw 
it  back  until  you  "  feel  the  mouth,"  and  put 
the  rein  in  its  place,  between  the  first  and 
second  fingers  of  the  left  hand.     And,  doing 
the   same   with   the   off   wheel  rein,   place   it 
in  the  left  hand  between  the  second  and  third 
ringers,     or     one     finger 
lower     than     the     near 
wheel  rein.      Now,  with 
the  right    hand,  as  be- 
fore, draw  back  the  near 
lead    rein,    but    always 
with  care,  or  the  leader 
will   come   back   on   the 
wheeler's  toes,  and  per- 
haps kick. 
Put  the  near  lead  rein  over  the  first  finger, 
and   in   like   manner   draw   out   the   off  lead 
rein,  and  place  it  between  the  first  and  second 
fingers   (Fig.   1). 

Now  you  will  have  the  reins  in  your  hand 
as  they  will  be  on  the  driving  cushion,  when 
you  get  up.  You  will  notice  that  the  off 
reins  are  much  shorter  in  the  hand  than  the 
near;  pull  these  out  with  the  right  hand  until 
the  four  ends  hang  together.  Now  take 
them  all  into  the  right  hand,  one  finger 
lower — that  is,  nothing  between  the  thumb 
and  first  finger.  You  should  find  your  whip 
resting  across  the  footboard  of  the  cart,  with 
the  thong  nicely  caught  up.  Taking  it  with 
the  left  hand,  which  is  now  free,  place  it  in 
the  right,  between  the  thumb  and  first  finger, 
and  you  are  ready  to  get  up  (Fig.  2).  Sit 
down  at  once,  for  if  the  horses  should  start 
you  might  pitch  off.  Take  the  reins  into  the 
left  hand,  changing  those  that  seem  too  short 
or  too  long.  After  making  sure  that  all  is 
right,  you  are  ready  to  start. 
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same  time  dropping  the  left  hand, 
slacking  the  near  wheel.  This 
gives  the  opposition  (Fig.  4).  If 
the  leader  does  not  turn  quickly, 
the  loop  made  in  the  near  lead 
rein  may  be  caught  under  the 
thumb  of  the  left  hand,  and  a  sec- 
ond loop  made.  It  will  be  found 
that  this  is  seldom  necessary, 
however. 

To  turn  to  the  right:  sliding 
the  right  hand  forward,  catch  the 
near  wheel  rein  with  the  second 
finger.     Drawing  it  back  a  little, 


Fig.  1.  All  Ready. 

Many  good  whips  have  their 
own  ideas  about  starting,  some 
good,  perhaps;  still  a  good  start 
is   everything. 

My  way  is  this:  after  giving 
the  leader  the  word  to  start,  take 
the  lead  reins  into  the  right  hand, 
the  near  between ' the  first  and 
second,  the  off  below  the  little 
finger  (Fig.  3).  Now  drop  the 
left  hand,  letting  the  wheeler 
start  the  cart.     In  case  he  starts  -         *I 

off    to    one    side,    the    short    rein       ■    - 
may  be  slipped  a  little,  until  he 
is  going  straight. 

The  lead  reins  must  now  be  returned  to 
their  proper  place  in  the  left  hand,  drawing 
them  back  a  little  if  the  leader  is  doing  too 
much  work,  or  vice  versa. 

To  turn  to  the  left:  place  the  right  hand  a 
little  to  the  front  of  the  left;  with  the  lower 
fingers  grasp  the  off  reins,  and  with  the  first 
finger  take  hold  of  the  near  lead  rein,  at  the 


Fig.  3.  The  Start. 


Fig.  2.  Getting  Up. 

close  the  lower  fingers  on  the  off  reins  and 
drop  the  left  hand  (Fig.  5).  This  is  called 
the  "  three-rein "  principle,  treating  the  off 
reins  as  one.  When  a  down  grade  is  reached, 
it  is  always  wise  to  take  the  leader  back  a 
little.  This  is  done  by  taking  the  lead  reins 
into  the  right  hand,  the  near  between  the 
first  and  second,  the  off  below  the  fourth. 
Bringing  them  back  until  the  right  hand  is 
behind  the  left,  drop  them  in  their  place 
(Fig.  6). 

To  shorten  the  wheel  reins,  take  the  lead 
into  the  right  hand,  and  with  the  thumb  and 
first  finger  grasp  the  wheel  reins  behind  the 
left  (Fig.  7).  Drawing  them  back,  replace  the 
reins  in  the  left  hand.  In  like  manner,  all 
may  be  shortened  from  behind  with  the 
thumb  and  first  finger  of  the  right  hand  (Fig. 
8).  The  best  plan  of  shortening  all  the  reins 
at  once  is  to  place  the  right  hand  in  front 
of  the  left,  and  shove  the  left  up  to  it.  To 
come  to  a  stop,  place  the  right  hand  on  the 
reins,  as  in  Figure  9,  drawing  them  back  to 
the  body,  and  at  the  same  time  lifting  the 
left  hand  out  of  the  way.  In  this  way  you 
can  draw  up  without  leaning  so  far  back,  as 


Fig.  4.  The  Turn  to  the  Left. 


" ;  _ 

Figr.  5.  The  Turn  to  the  Right. 


*       \      II 


Fig.  6.  Shortening  the  Lead  Reins. 


Fig.  7.  Shortening  the  Wheel  Reins. 


Fig.  8.  Shortening  the  Reins  in  Coming  to  a  Stop. 


Fig.  g.  Pulling  Up. 
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many  men  who  ought  to  know  better  are 
often  seen  to  do. 

Crossing  from  one  side  of  the  road  to  the 
other  may  be  done  in  the  following  manner. 
To  the  left:  place  the  right  hand  on  the  near 
reins,  the  first  finger  over  the  lead,  the  second 
over  the  wheel.  Drawing  them  toward  your 
body,  a  little  stronger  on  the  lead,  will  bring 
the  horses  quickly  over.  In  the  same  way, 
cross  to  the  right  with  the  lower  fingers  on 
the  off  reins. 

Practise  guiding  your  team  with  one  hand. 
By  turning  the  back  of  the  left  hand  up,  well 
over  toward  the  right  hip,  to  bring  them  to 
the  left,  and  dropping  the  hand  to  the  left 
hip,  palm  up,  to  turn  to  the  right. 

Try   to    drive   as   much   as   possible,   when 


going  straight,  without  the  right  hand  on 
the  reins,  as  it  is  very  bad  form  to  fuss 
with  them  continually.  Keep  the  left  hand 
well  up  to  the  body,  not  too  high,  or  a  stum- 
bling horse  would  surely  get  the  best  of  you. 
Always  take  the  leader  back,  when  coming  to 
a  turn,  or  he  might  jerk  the  wheel-horse  off 
his  feet.  Use  hip  straps  on  the  wheel-horse, 
it  looks  fresh  to  try  to  drive  without  them. 
Don't  have  more  than  ten  feet  of  trace  in  the 
lead;  longer  ones  spoil  the  looks  of  the  whole 
turnout.  One  could  go  on  forever  with  tan- 
dem "  don'ts,"  but  I  am  sure  these  few  rules 
— all  of  which  have  many  times  been  proved — 
will  help  the  beginner  in  one  of  the  greatest 
of  sports,  if  he  will  study  them  faithfully 
until  they  are  mastered.  E.  R.  T. 


THE    LIFTING   OF   THE  AMERICA'S   CUP 

UNLIKELY 


By  JOHN  R.   SPEARS 


\  MONG  the  few  seemingly  authentic  state- 
■*■  *•  ments  that  have  been  received  at  this 
writing  regarding  the  new  America's  Cup 
challenger,  Shamrock  III.,  there  is  none  quite 
so  interesting  as  that  which  places  her  beam 
at  22  feet  6  inches.  One  readily  accepts  this 
statement  as  true.  It  is  according  to  the 
old-time  British  ideas  to  build  a  yacht  that 
is  narrow  and  deep,  and  this  beam  is  narrow, 
if  compared  with  that  of  other  challengers  of 
recent  years.  For  the  first  time  since  the 
Thistle  came  after  the  Cup,  we  are  to  have  a 
typical  British  model  in  the  challenger.  For 
the  two  Shamrocks  were  but  modifications  of 
the  American  broad  and  shoal  models — de- 
signs supposed  to  be  fit  for  the  winds  off 
Sandy  Hook,  though  the  first  Valkyrie  was 
but  24  feet  4  inches  broad.  It  is  to  be  em- 
phasized that  they  were  designed  not  to  be 
the  swiftest  boats  under  all  circumstances, 
but  the  swiftest  off  Sandy  Hook. 

But  now,  at  least,  the  special  designs  hav- 
ing failed,  even  against  a  back-number  de- 
fender, we  are  to  see  a  challenger  that  is 
designed,  not  according  to  the  supposed  needs 
off   Sandv   Hook,   but   according   to   the   real 


ideas  of  what  Mr.  Fife  and  Mr.  Watson  sup- 
pose is  required  for  speed  in  yachting 
weather,  regardless  of  special  or  local  condi- 
tions. Boat  for  boat,  this  is  to  be  the  swift- 
est ship  afloat,  if  the  designers  have  made  no 
mistake. 

One  readily  imagines  how  the  model  must 
look.  It  is  safe  to  predict  that  nothing  more 
beautiful  to  the  eye  has  ever  been  seen  in 
American,  or  any  other  waters.  With  an 
over-all  length  of  138  feet,  and  a  beam  of 
but  22  feet  6  inches,  the  sweep  along  the 
water-line  is  enchanting.  And  she  stands  up 
out  of  water  as  if  she  were  an  old-time 
pirate  waiting  for  a  row  of  long  sixes  on  each 
side. 

But  it  is  in  the  shape  of  the  hull  below  the 
water-line  that  she  is  to  dazzle  the  Yankee 
sharps.  For  there  we  shall  find,  no  doubt,  a 
lean  wedge  of  a  model,  with  a  deadrise  that 
will  exceed  anything  we  have  ever  seen  in  the 
international  races. 

Two  statements  from  the  other  side  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  challenger  is  of  the 
under-water  model  described.  One  of  these 
savs  that  she  has  a  small  fin  keel.     A  small 
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fin  keel  is  incompatible  with  a  shoal  hull;  for 
while  a  small  keel  might  prevent  leeway  in 
a  shoal  hull  when  the  water  was  smooth  and 
the  wind  true,  a  chop  sea  and  a  gale  full  of 
flaws  would  yaw  such  a  model  all  over  the 
broad  Atlantic.  On  the  other  hand,  a  small 
fin  keel  is  necessary  on  a  deep-hulled  vessel, 
for  otherwise  she  would  be  too  slow  in  stays. 

Another  statement  showing  that  the  chal- 
lenger has  great  deadrise  says  her  spars  (ex- 
cepting the  boom)  are  longer  than  those  of 
Shamrock  II.  There  is  no  waste  of  material 
in  these  spars.  They  are  built  to  stretch  can- 
vas, and  the  canvas  will  stretch  to  the  bitter 
end  of  each.  The  new  Shamrock  is  likely  to 
carry  more  canvas  than  her  predecessor. 
It  is  alleged  that  she  will  carry  14,700  feet 
to  the  old  one's  14,027.  Now,  more  canvas  in 
such  a  model  means  more  lead,  and  more  lead 
means  more  displacement  for  the  hull.  To 
get  the  displacement  Fife  may  have  given  the 
hull  a  full  round  under-body.  Watson  would 
have  done  that,  beyond  doubt,  but  I  will  be- 
lieve that  Fife  knows  the  advantages  of  great 
deadrise  where  extra  displacement  is  needed — 
the  advantages  of  the  lean  deep  wedge  under 
water. 

The  fullness  of  the  bow  that  characterized 
the  last  Shamrock  will  not  be  found  in  this 
one.  The  heavy  quarters  that  made  Sham- 
rock I.  drag  waves  like  a  tug  have  been  planed 
away.  The  critic  will  search  this  model  in 
vain  for  a  lump  or  fault  in  any  line.  She 
will  part  water  without  so  much  as  a  sigh, 
and  she  will  leave  it  without  a  murmur.  It 
is  entirely  safe  to  predict  that  for  a  model 
combining  home  comforts  with  great  speed, 
Shamrock  III.  will  be  without  a  peer. 

But  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  she 
can  lift  the  Cup.  We  have  in  her  what  was 
once  called,  though  erroneously,  the  cutter 
model  refined  to  what  is  probably  its  utmost 
perfection — a  deep-hulled  model,  designed  to 
pierce  and  slice  through  the  waves  with  the 
utmost  possible  ease.  A  cargo  of  lead  hung 
low  is  carried  to  balance  an  enormous  spread 
of  sail.  She  is  the  ideal  for  which  British 
designers  have  long  striven.  Here  is  the 
greatest  sail-spread  consistent  with  the 
sharpest  lines,  and,  incidentally,  an  interior 
capacity  large  enough  for  a  man's  home.  She 
will   have   the   slimmest   model   ever   seen   in 


the  international  races,  from  whatever  point 
she  be  viewed. 

Against  this  refined  slim  model,  that  de- 
pends on  lead  for  its  ability  to  carry  sail,  we 
are  to  pit  a  model  that  is  the  shoalest  ever 
entered  in  the  international  races,  and  a 
model  that  depends  on  its  beam  as  well  as 
lead  for  its  stability  when  under  a  press  of 
canvas.  It  is  not  the  ideal  skimming-dish — 
not  quite — but  it  is  as  close  to  the  ideal  as  we 
are  likely  to  see,  because  the  headroom  is  so 
low  that  a  man  cannot  stand  erect  when  be- 
tween decks.  The  new  defender  is  three  feet 
broader  than  the  challenger,  and  is  built  to 
skim  where  the  challenger  will  pierce  the 
water.  What  we  are  to  learn  is  whether  this 
skimming  model,  of  something  near  American 
ideal  proportions,  can  sail  more  swiftly  than 
the  British  ideal,  with  its  cargo  of  lead. 

In  considering  the  question  whether  it  can 
do  so,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  all  the  re- 
ports say  the  new  defender  has  a  fin  keel  five 
and  one  half  feet  longer  than  that  of  Colum- 
bia and  Constitution.  Yet  she  has  no  greater 
weight  of  lead  in  her  keel  than  either  of  the 
older  defenders.  Perhaps  she  carries  less  lead. 
With  her  improved  framing  and  her  thinner 
plates,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  she 
has  a  less  displacement  than  Columbia.  At 
the  same  time  she  has  a  much  greater  sail 
area.  If  she  carries  more  sail  on  a  smaller 
displacement,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  she 
will  outsail  Columbia.  If  she  has  the  same 
displacement  her  greater  sails  should  drive 
her  still  more  swiftly., 

But  where  the  ability  of  a  model  to  carry 
sail  depends  on  the  lead  in  the  keel,  the  in- 
crease of  sail  area  always  means  increase  of 
displacement.  The  new  Shamrock  being  nar- 
rower than  the  others,  must  have  a  greater 
displacement  to  carry  more  sail  than  they 
did.  It  is,  therefore,  a  wager  of  dollars  to 
doughnuts  that  the  defender  will  have  a 
greater  sail  area  and  a  less  displacement  than 
the  challenger. 

For  the  sake  of  the  sport  (for  the  joy  and 
excitement  we  should  find  in  going  after  it 
again),  one  would  like  to  see  Sir  Thomas  lift 
the  Cup.  A  cheerful  loser  ought  to  win  once 
in  three  times,  surely;  but,  judging  from  such 
facts  as  we  have  now,  it  is  dollars  to  dough- 
nuts that  he  can't  do  it. 


THE  YOUNG  ANGLER  AND    HIS   OUTFIT 


By  WILLIAM  C.   HARRIS 


[  HAVE  been  forcibly  reminded,  through 
■*■  correspondence  and  personal  interviews, 
that  generations  of  fishermen  are  always 
cropping  out,  as  it  were,  from  under  the  cast- 
ing arms  of  the  old  veterans  of  the  craft; 
tyros,  imbued  with  ardency  and  eagerness, 
who  yet  lack  knowledge  of  even  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  art.  I  will  try  to  help  them  to 
at  least  cross  the  threshold  of  the  "  art  con- 
templative." 

If  the  tyro  is  going  to  a  river  or  lake  for 
trout  or  black  bass,  he  will  need  two  rods, 
one  to  be  used  with  bait,  the  other  with  arti- 
ficial flies.  The  first  should  be  about  eight 
and  a  half  feet  long  and  weigh  not  less  than 
eight  ounces;  the  fly  rod  should  be  not  less 
than  ten  feet  long  and  weigh  at  least  seven 
ounces. 

Go  to  a  reliable  fishing  tackle  man,  or  take 
with  you  an  old  angler  who  is  saturated  with 
all  the  tricks  of  the  trade.  Before  deciding 
upon  the  best  rods  for  your  purpose,  select 
the  reels  needed  and  place  them  respectively 
in  the  reel-seats  of  the  rods  that  appear  to  be 
what  you  need.  When  the  reel  is  so  placed, 
whisk  and  swing  the  rod  perpendicularly  and 
sideways,  and  if  it  balances  well  and  "  fits 
your  build "  without  a  strain,  kink,  or  set- 
back in  the  uniformity  of  its  pliant  action, 
buy  it,  after  first  examining  the  neatness 
and  strength  with  which  the  guides  or  rings 
are  attached;  the  fitting  of  the  ferrules,  or,  if 
a  split-bamboo,  the  adjustment  of  the  splits, 
one  with  the  other,  and  the  character  of  the 
bamboo  from  butt  to  tip. 

When  buying  the  reels,  see  that  the  one 
for  the  bait  rod  is  a  single  multiplier,  hold- 
ing about  two  hundred  feet  of  line,  Avith  a 
relatively  narrow  spool;  that  it  revolves 
freely,  without  jar  or  interruption,  and,  when 
the  click  is  turned  on,  that  its  music  is  clear, 
somewhat  resonant,  and  uniform  in  its  notes, 
if  such  a  word  may  be  used  in  describing  the 
inspiriting  sound  created  by  the  rush  of  a 
scared  four-pounder  as  he  forces  the  whizzing 
line  from  the  reel. 

The  reel  for  fly  fishing  should  be  a  single 
action  click,  holding  thirty  or  more  yards  of 
line,  and  the  same  caution  should  be  observed 
as  when  buying  a  bait  reel. 

The  line  to  be  tised  in  bait  fishing  is  a  mat- 
ter of  individual  choice,  but  the  beginner 
cannot  go  far  astray  in  his  selection,  for  all 
the    accredited    makers    furnish    good    lines, 


adapted  for  any  or  all  kinds  of  bait  fishing. 
The  sizes  vary  from  number  6  upward,  the 
number,  as  a  rule,  meaning  that  three  more 
threads  are  used  in  making  the  lines  than  is 
indicated  by  their  number;  for  instance,  num- 
ber 6  has  nine  threads;  number  9,  twelve 
threads,  and  so  on. 

For  fly  fishing,  the  line  in  universal  use  can- 
not be  improved;  it  is  the  waterproofed, 
enameled  silk  line,  adapted  in  sizes  for  any 
weight  of  rod  or  kind  of  fishing  with  artificial 
flies.  Letter  E  is  generally  selected  for 
trout  fishing,  and  a  slightly  heavier  one  when 
casting  for  black  bass.  I  have  never  found 
any  advantage  in  using  the  tapered  line  in 
preference  to  the  one  of  uniform  diameter; 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  disposed  to  fight  shy 
of  such  nice  distinctions,  for  my  experience 
has  taught  me  that  many  of  the  new  devices 
in  tackle  making  are  simply  dollar-snatchers. 

After  selecting  rods,  reels,  and  lines,  you 
will  have  to  buy  leaders,  fly-book,  flies,  creel 
or  basket,  landing-net,  and  gaff  to  complete 
the  equipment  for  the  stream  or  other  water. 
For  the  use  of  the  beginner,  the  leader 
should  be  not  over  six  feet  of  hard,  well- 
rounded  gut  that  glints  in  the  sunlight  and 
is  apparently  translucent  when  seen  a  few 
feet  distant,  but  is  opaque  on  closer  inspec- 
tion. Don't  buy  leaders  which  have  been  dyed 
by  the  maker,  but  immerse  the  gut  in  a  de- 
coction of  green  tea  and  water  for  twenty- 
four  hours. 

The  selection  of  hooks  will  bother  and  per- 
plex the  tyro.  Every  angler  he  meets  will  be 
apt  to  tell  him  that  such  and  such  a  hook  has 
just  the  right  angle  of  draft  to  impale  a  fish, 
and  no  other  is  half  so  good.  It  will  be  well 
for  the  beginner  to  buy  those  hooks  that  have 
an  established  reputation,  such  as  the  Sproat, 
Carlisle,  or  Limerick,  any  of  which  will  catch 
and  hold  a  fish,  should  it  happen  to  take  the 
lure  with  greed  and  a  wide-open  mouth;  un- 
der such  conditions  angle  of  draft  in  a  hook 
plays  no  part  in  securing  a  fish,  and  under 
any  other,  I  believe  that  a  quick  eye  and  a 
sensitive  nerve  at  the  finger-tip  are  the  prime 
factors  in  hooking  a  fish.  Under  no  circum- 
stances do  I  pay  any  heed  to  the  advice  of 
fishermen  who  split  hairs  when  discussing  the 
hook  question,  or,  in  fact,  the  subject  of  fish- 
ing tackle  generally. 

In  selecting  a  landing  net,  you  cannot  go 
far  astray  if  you  buy  of  a  dealer  of  reputa- 
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tion,  and  are  careful  to  get  one  of  proper 
diameter  and  depth.  For  trout  fishing,  I  use 
one  about  twelve  inches  in  diameter  at  the 
widest  part  of  the  metal  rim,  twenty-four 
inches  in  depth,  with  a  handle  about  five  feet 
long,  which  I  use  as  a  staff,  and  it  is  handy 
in  case  the  stream  chances  to  be  swift  and  its 
bed  jagged  with  rocks.  If  the  net  is  fastened 
to  the  coat  either  before  or  behind,  it  should 
have  a  strong,  but  narrow,  piece  of  rubber 
attached  to  the  handle,  which  should  be 
about  thirty  inches  long. 

A  gaff  is  seldom  used  in  landing  fish  weigh- 
ing less  than  ten  pounds,  and  when  these  are 
caught  care  should  be  taken  not  to  mutilate 
the  fish.  There  is  nothing  so  unsightly  or  in- 
human as  to  slash  the  belly  or  sides  of  a 
gasping  salmon,  muscalonge,  or  any  large  fish, 
with  a  half-dozen  wounds  from  which  the 
blood  outpours,  which  an  awkward  gaffer  is 
apt  to  do.  A  quick  and  skilful  insertion  of 
the  gaff  under  and  back  of  the  gill  cover  and 
through  or  under  the  throat  latch  will  secure 
a  fish  of  any  size.  A  gaff  should  be  sharp  at 
the  point,  with  the  strongest  part  in  the 
bend;  the  handle  made  of  tough  wood  free 
from  knots  or  blemish,  and  should  be  of  a 
length  adapted  for  gaffing  from  a  boat. 

The  wicker  creel  should  have  broad  straps 
to  insure  freedom  from  oppressing  the  shoul- 
ders, and  an  additional  short  strap  attached 
to  a  broad  one  to  keep  the  creel  in  place;  for 
there  is  nothing  so  annoying  and  uncomfort- 
able as  the  shifting  of  the  basket  when  you 
stoop  to  net  a  fish  and  the  consequent  fum- 
bling to  stow  it  away  safely.  About  forty 
years  ago  a  creel  made  of  tin  came  into  use, 
but,  notwithstanding  the  decided  advantages 
it  had  over  the  wicker  one,  few  tackle  dealers 
sold  it.  It  can  be  kept  clean  and  sweeter 
than  the  popular  make  by  washing;  on  a  hot 
day  the  fish  are  kept  cool  and  hard  by  fre- 
quent wetting  of  the  cloth  covering,  and  by 
setting  the  creel  in  a  spring  or  stream  when 
a  halt  is  made.  I  have  been  surprised  that 
this  excellent  device  has  not  come  into  gen- 
eral use,  as  it  will  keep  trout  sweet  through 
the  hottest  night,  and  in  the  morning  they 
will  be  found  as  fresh  as  when  first  taken 
from  the  water.  I  have,  somewhere  in  my 
stock  of  angling  memoranda,  a  set  of  patterns 
of  the  tin  creel  sent  me  by  Dr.  D.  C.  Estes,  of 
Lake  City,  Minn.,  nearly  twenty  years  ago, 
and  will  be  glad  to  help  any  interested  angler 
by  sending  him  either  a  set  of  patterns  or 
directions  for  making  this  useful  addition  to 
his  outfit. 


When  purchasing  flies,  the  beginner  should 
be  careful  not  to  overstock  his  fly-book  with 
a  multitude  of  dressings.  About  three  dozen 
standard  flies,  three  of  each  pattern,  will  be 
sufficient  for  the  first  season. 

By  standard  patterns  of  flies  I  mean  those 
that  are  known  as  hackles  or  palmers — black, 
brown,  red,  gray,  and  ginger;  and  winged 
flies  such  as  the  various  dressings  of  the  pro- 
fessors, and  the  Montreal,  Seth  Green,  Par- 
machenee,  Coachman,  Grizzly  King,  Queen  of 
the  Waters,  White  Miller,  Red  Spinners,  and 
a  few  others  of  accepted  patterns.  There 
are,  at  least,  twenty-five  hundred  sizes  and 
dressings  of  artificial  flies,  including  those 
designed  in  dozens  every  season  by  ambitious 
anglers  in  search  for  original  patterns  of  their 
own,  but  those  named  above  will  meet  the 
needs  of  the  tyro  as  well  as  of  the  master. 
The  flies  selected  for  use  in  the  early  part  of 
the  season  are  usually  tied  on  numbers  6  to 
10  hooks,  and  the  first-named,'  or  even  larger 
sizes,  should  be  used  at  all  times  if  the  stream 
is  at  all  in  flood.  Later  in  the  season,  or  in 
small  brook  fishing,  numbers  12  to  16,  or  even 
smaller,  are  the  most  killing. 

The  purchase  of  fishing  tackle  does  not  en- 
tail a  large  outlay  of  money.  Even  when 
the  pocket-book  is  bulging,  it  would  not  be 
good  judgment  for  the  beginner  to  expend  a 
large  sum  on  his  outfit  until  he  has  thor- 
oughly mastered  the  rudiments  of  the  art, 
and  has  learned  how  to  take  proper  care  of 
his  tackle.  A  rough  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
a  complete  and  serviceable  outfit  for  fly  fish- 
ing for  the  tyro  would  be  about  as  follows : 

One  fly-rod  of  lance  or  other  wood $10.00 

"    reel,  single  action  with  click  attachment 3.00 

"  enameled  waterproof  silk  line 1.50 

Half  dozen  leaders 1.25 

Three  dozen  artificial  flies,  one  dozen  patterns. . . .  4.50 

One  fly-book,  holding  three  dozen  flies  or  more. . .  1.50 

A  wicker  creel  or  shoulder  basket 2.00 

A  landing  net 1.25 

Strong  waterproof  wading  pants  should 
be  worn,  particularly  in  the  early  part  of  the 
season,  and  they  should  fit  neatly  over  the 
feet  like  stockings.  If  a  coat  (a  jersey  with 
pockets  is  preferable)  is  used,  the  body  of 
the  pants  should  be  large  enough  for  the 
skirts  to  go  inside,  and  the  mackintosh  should 
come  nearly  up  to  the  armpits.  A  pair  of 
Avoolen  stockings  should  be  drawn  over  the 
feet  to  prevent  the  shoes  from  wearing  holes 
in  the  stockings  of  the  wading  pants. 

No  better  wading  shoes  can  be  bought, 
ready  made,  than  the  common  army  brogans, 
which  should  be  thoroughly  hob-nailed  and 
two  sizes  larger  than  your  ordinary  shoes. 


RECORDS   AND   NOTABLE   PERFORMANCES 

By  JAMES  E.   SULLIVAN 


TN  APRIL  Outing,  I  commented  upon  the 
-■■  so-called  record  of  Thompson  in  the  40- 
yard  scratch  race,  at  the  February  meeting  of 
the  Boston  Athletic  Association,  and  disal- 
lowed the  claim  for  a  record.  The  contention 
that  I  made  in  relation  to  Thompson's  record 
is  doubly  fortified  by  the  returns  that  have 
come  to  me  from  the  schoolboy  games  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  B.  A.  A.,  on  Satur- 
day, March  14,  all  of  which  shows  that  the 
Boston  atmosphere  and  the  Mechanics'  Hall 
track  are  conducive  to  world's  record  per- 
formances. We  are  expected  to  believe  that 
R.  J.  Leonard,  a  Newton  High  School  boy,  ran 
40  yards  in  4|  seconds,  a  world's  record. 
J.  F.  Doyle,  of  the  Worcester  Academy, 
was  returned  as  the  winner  of  the  second 
heat  of  the  45-yard  low  hurdle  race  in 
5§  seconds.  Another  world's  record.  Young- 
Mr.  Doyle,  however,  lost  his  form  between  the 
second  heat  and  the  final,  and  was  beaten  in 
the  final  heat  by  J.  J.  Healy  in  5f  seconds. 
Leonard  made  his  record  in  the  first  heat  of 
the  semi-finals,  and  in  the  final  was  beaten  by 
Mr.  Doyle  in  4f  seconds. 

Charles  Ruberl,  of  the  New  York  Athletic 
Club,  swam  very  meritoriously  in  the  New 
York  A.  C.  tank  on  March  7,  1903,  mak- 
ing several  new  records;  125  yards,  4 
turns,  1  minute  27§  seconds,  supplanting 
Spencer's  record,  made  in  the  same  tank, 
February  14,  of  1  minute  31  \  seconds;  150 
yards,  5  turns,  1  minute  47§  seconds;  175 
yards,  6  turns,  2  minutes  8f  seconds;  and  200 
yards,  7  turns,  2  minutes  28$  seconds.  The 
last  record  supplants  that  of  2  minutes  30| 
seconds,  made  at  Boston  on  March  7,  1902, 
by  Harry  Lemoyne. 

At  the  indoor  championships  of  the  Cen- 
tral Association  of  the  Amateur  Athletic 
Union,  held  at  Milwaukee  on  March  7,  F. 
W.  Schule  and  M.  Bockman,  of  the  Milwaukee 
Athletic  Club,  made  new  world's  records  for 
the  75  yards  high  hurdles:  6  hurdles  3  feet  6 
inches  in  height,  time  10  seconds,  equaling 
the  world's  record  made  by  Fred  G.  Maloney, 
at  Milwaukee,  March  1,  1902.  Both  these 
performances  are  being  investigated. 

At  the  games  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, held  Saturday,  March  28,  at  Balti- 
more, Arthur  F.  Duffey,  Georgetown  Univer- 
sity, ran  35  yards  in  4  seconds.  This  equals 
the  world's  record  now  held  by  A.  W.  Gros- 
venor,  made  at  Boston,  March  14,  1896.     Duf- 


fey's  time,  however,  cannot  go  on  the  record 
books,  as  it  was  not  an  open  race,  but  merely 
an  exhibition  by  Duffey,  paced  by  several 
clubmates. 

In  the  dual  meet  between  Michigan  and 
Cornell,  which  was  won  by  Michigan,  some 
more  records  are  said  to  have  been  smashed 
and  some  equaled. 

On  February  28,  L.  G.  Blackmer,  of  Wil- 
liams College,  in  the  70-yard  hurdle,  made  a 
new  world's  record  of  8|  seconds,  0  hurdles 
2  feet  6  inches  in  height,  15  yards  run  to  the 
first  hurdle  and  15  yards  run  to  the  tape. 

At  the  Lurline  Baths,  San  Francisco,  on 
March  13,  J.  Scott  Leary,  of  the  Olympic  Ath- 
letic Club,  swam  50  yards  in  28  seconds,  equal- 
ing the  world's  record  of  Widemann  and  Le- 
moyne. 

New  York  city  had  its  shy  at  the  40-yard 
record  on  Saturday  night,  April  4th,  at  the 
games  of  the  69th  Regiment  Athletic  Associa- 
tion, and,  of  course,  as  in  all  40-yard  races, 
the  world's  record  had  to  be  equaled.  Nowa- 
days, if  the  common,  ordinary  sprinter  can- 
not equal  the  world's  record,  there  is  some- 
thing wrong  with  the  meeting.  At  those 
games,  Frank  Rickart,  of  the  New  York  A.  C, 
won  his  trial  heat  in  4|  seconds,  a  world's 
record.  P.  J.  Walsh  won  his  trial  heat  of 
the  40-yard  scratch  race  in  4|  seconds. 

The  fact  that  Rickart  appeared  in  this 
race  and  was  given  world's  record  time  casts 
doubt  at  once  on  Walsh's  performance.  The 
running  of  Rickart  that  night  shows  how 
ridiculous  it  was  to  return  time  of  4|  sec- 
onds for  his  40  yards.  Rickart,  the  same 
night,  on  the  same  track,  got  7  feet  start  in 
the  open  handicap  50  yards,  and  even  at  that 
he  did  not  win. 

The  annual  University  boat  race  between 
Cambridge  and  Oxford  was  rowed  from  Put- 
ney to  Mortlake  on  April  1,  Cambridge  win- 
ning by  six  lengths.  Time,  19  minutes  35  sec- 
onds. This  was  the  sixtieth  race  between  the 
two  universities,  Cambridge  winning  26  times, 
Oxford  33,  the  race  in  1877  being  a  dead 
heat.  The  course  rowed  is  about  four  and  a 
quarter  miles,  and  the  course  record  18  min- 
utes 47  seconds. 

The  annual  athletic  meet  between  the  Cam- 
bridge and  Oxford  Universities  was  held  at 
the  Queen's  Club  Grounds,  Kensington,  March 
28,  Cambridge  winnning  8  out  of  the  10  events 
on  the  programme. 


WHAT   IS   STRENGTH? 


By  EDWIN  CHECKLEY 


npO  GET  muscle,  and  become  strong,  may 

be  a  very  laudable  desire;    but  it  raises 

the  question,  what  is  strength,  and  what  is 

the  value  of  muscle,  in  its  relation  to  health? 

Dr.  Joseph  Rhodes  Buchanan  states  that 
muscular  tissue  is,  in  fact,  nothing  more 
than  a  depot  in  which  is  stored  the  nutrition 
needed  to  supply  the  organs  adjacent  to 
them;  and  I  believe  the  statement  to  be 
true. 

And  it  should  very  readily  be  understood 
that  the  muscular  condition  of  the  body  de- 
pends more  upon  air,  food,  the  power  of  the 
nerves  to  stimulate  the  organs  of  the  body, 
so  as  to  enable  them  to  perform  their  func- 
tions, than  it  does  on  exercise.  It  is  well  for 
young  people  to  boast  of  their  strength  and 
plume  themselves  upon  their  big  biceps,  but 
nevertheless  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in 
the  eating.  The  power  to  lift  heavy  weights 
is  no  real  proof  of  strength,  nor  is  the 
power  to  tear  a  pack  of  cards  an  indication 
of  a  powerful  grip,  any  more  than  is  the 
wonderful  speed  of  the  sprinter  any  positive 
proof  that  he  possesses  endurance;  especially 
does  such  evidence  as  the  above  lose  its  value 
when  furnished  by  the  young  and  immature. 

The  strength  that  is  of  practical  value  is 
something  more  than  that  developed  by 
training.  It  is  due  more  to  condition  than 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  leverage,  as 
illustrated  a  few  years  ago  by  the  so-called 
Electric  Girl,  or  by  the  weight-lifters,  whose 
power  is  due  more  to  constant  practise  in 
one  direction  than  to  natural  power  or 
health.  The  only  strength  worth  having  is 
based  upon  health,  combined  with  a  well-de- 
veloped power  of  co-ordination  and  intelli- 
gence, which  may  be  natural  or  acquired; 
and  that  is  all  that  is  really  necessary  for 
the  weak  to  develop. 

One  must  first  be  healthy  to  be  strong,  and 
strength,  to  be  of  any  practical  value,  must 
be  of  that  reliable  kind  which  never  fails  one 
in  emergency.  It  is  the  strength  of  Kit  Car- 
son,  Daniel   Boone,   and   Colonel   William   F. 


Cody,  strength  that  can  help  a  man  in  the 
rough  and  tumble  fight,  help  him  to  quickly 
get  over  a  bad  fall,  or  enable  him  to  walk 
thirty  miles,  and  then  be  ready  to  dance. 
This  sort  of  strength  makes  one  lose  faith  in 
the  power  of  draughts,  open  windows,  and 
pneumonia..  It  should  be  of  the  sort  which 
can  be  used  on  all  necessary  occasions,  with- 
out any  sort  of  setting,  either  in  the  way  of 
clothes  or  apparatus,  to  help  it  along.  It 
should  also  be  good  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses called  for  in  the  various  occupations  of 
every-day  life.  And  it  should  enable  a  person 
of  forty  or  fifty  years  of  age  to  do  a  hard 
day's  work,  as  a  roustabout,  or  go  on  a  hard 
march  without  food,  and  without  any  feel- 
ing of  distress. 

Muscle  depends  upon  health;  strength  up- 
on the  power  of  the  nerves  to  stimulate  the 
millions  of  fibers  that  make  up  the  sinews 
and  ligaments.  Health  is  the  condition  in 
which  all  kinds  of  food  is  acceptable  when 
needed,  and  where  the  functions  of  the  body 
perforin  their  duty  without  artificial  assist- 
ance. While  strength  is  illustrated  by  the 
power  of  the  nerves  to  flex  or  extend  the 
limbs  by  contracting  or  stretching  the  liga- 
ments and  sinews  attached  to  the  bones, 
within  and  about  whose  finer  fibers  is  found 
that  material  known  as  muscle. 

Taking  up  the  relationship  between  health, 
muscle,  and  strength,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  health  is  independent  of  muscle,  and 
strength  is  independent  of  health,  and  also 
that  strength  is  in  fact  more  independent  of 
muscle  than  muscle  is  of  strength.  As  in- 
stances: I  have  seen  a  delicate  and  slightly 
built  woman  hang  from  a  window  sill  for  at 
least  thirty  minutes,  by  the  finger  tips,  to 
escape  the  flames,  while  ordinarily  she  could 
not  have  lifted  fifty  pounds,  much  less  have 
borne  her  own  weight. 

What  force  it  is  that  enables  an  ordinarily 
weak  person  to  perform  such  prodigious 
feats  is  a  question — but  it  certainly  is  not 
muscle. 
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In  every  deep  pool    *    *    *    where  the  grasses  are 

mirrored    *    *    *    the  trout  lie  in  wait."— See  "  My  Trout  Stream,"  flage  34b. 
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ABRUZZI,   THE    MAN    FIRST   IN   THE 
POLAR   RACE* 


By  ROBERT  DUNN 


TO  HAVE  been  born  in  Spain,  the 
youngest  son  of  an  alien  king  of 
the  oldest  reigning  house  of  Europe, 
who  found  ruling  Spain  not  worth  the 
scepter  and  tossed  it  aside;  conceive  this, 
and  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  such  a  scion 
of  a  royal  house  of  the  old  world,  where 
royalty  and  vigor  of  brain  and  body  are 
supposed  each  to  have  gone  a  separate  way, 
is  the  present  victor  in  a  race  for  which  is 
most  needed  the  intelligence  and  energy  of 
modern  man,  the  resources  and  refinements 
of  modern  science,  the  vividness  and  re- 
straint of  modern  imagination.  Yet  the 
world  knows  how  Prince  Luigi  Aniadeo  di 
Savoia,  Duke  of  the  Abruzzi,  nephew  of 
martyred  King  Humbert  of  Italy,  own 
cousin  to  Emanuel  II.,  led  the  Italian  North 
Polar  expedition,  from  which,  on  April  25, 
1900,  Captain  Umberto  Cagni  and  three 
men  reached  latitude-  86°  33" — 238  miles 
from  the  Pole — nineteen  miles  nearer  it  than 
Nansen,  and  the  most  northern  point  yet 
touched  by  man. 

Because  a  man  is  royal,  old  world  con- 
vention generally  bottles  hermetically  the 
human  being  in  him,  and,  justly  or  no,  if 
there 's  a  chance  to  link  heroic  deeds  to  the 
name,  fits  to  it  for  public  benefit  a  per- 
sonality and  feats  ideal.  The  world  at  large, 
though  deceived,  is  not  often  a  loser  from 
this  illusion  that  to  be  royal  is  not  to  be 

*  Photographs  by  courtesy  of  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 


human.  Were  a  king  to  reach  the  Pole,  we 
should  hear  the  court  version  of  his  heroism, 
and  in  owe  country  would  say:  "Yes,  but  he 
was  only  the  figurehead  of  the  party.  Cer- 
tainly he  got  there  with  the  resources  of  a 
nation  behind  him,  the  greatest  scientists  to 
observe  for  him,  the  greatest  travelers  to 
draw  his  dog  sled."  This  has  been  said  of 
Abruzzi — said  or  assumed — but  of  no  man 
more  unfairly.  If  the  world  has  been  de- 
ceived about  him  as  a  man,  it  has  probably 
been  deceived  into  believing  he  is  not  man 
enough. 

No  one  has  rushed  into  print  with  his 
feats.  Par  lesser  deeds  in  the  field  have 
gained  fame  and  favor  for  their  authors. 
Abruzzi's  are  almost  as  unknown  to  the 
public,  as  his  personality,  which,  aside  from 
the  qualities  of  leadership  inferred  from  his 
deeds,  is  a  mystery  to  explorers;  and  ap- 
parently must  so  remain.  He  is  the  author 
of  only  a  part  of  the  account  of  his  polar 
trip — the  minor  part — and  it  is  first  printed 
completely  three  years  after  writing.  It  is 
the  brief,  impersonal,  modest  narrative  of 
an  educated  man.  Abruzzi,  the  man,  care- 
fully hides  behind  his  words.  Of  his  ascent 
of  Mount  St.  Elias,  Alaska,  in  1897,  which 
had  baffled  explorers  for  a  dozen  years,  he 
wrote  not  one  word;  and  in  the  narrative 
of  Filippo  di  Filippi,  of  the  party,  the  duke 
is  concealed  body,  brain,  and  soul  in  the 
three  letters,  "  H.  R.  H."  Abruzzi  has  stopped 
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the  sources  of  adulation.  It  is  plain  he 
wishes  to  be  judged  by  his  deeds  and  his 
deeds  alone.  He  has  given  only  facts  and 
figures  to  the  world.  Other  explorers  he 
has  compelled  to  accept  this  attitude  in 
good  faith;  they  recognize  the  ability  of 
his  leadership  because  he  has  refrained 
from  impressing  it,  and  therefore,  judging 
by  his  deeds,  incline  to-day  to  name  him 
the  man  best  fitted  to  reach  the  Pole;  at 
least,  the  dark  horse  of  Arctic  travel.  The 
world,  it  seems,  in  his  case,  is  decidedly  the 
loser  from  the  idea  that  to  be  royal  is  to  be 
not  human. 

The  home  of  the  House  of  Savoy  is  under 
the  highest  Italian  Alps.  There  Luigi,  born 
in  Madrid  in  1873,  the  third  son  of  King 
Amadeus  of  Spain  (Duke  of  Aosta)  and 
the  Princess  Letitia  Bonaparte,  was  taken 
two  years  after,  when  his  father  abdicated. 
All  the  Savoyards  are  brought  up  like 
Spartans.  King  Emanuel's  youth  seems 
to  have  been  spent  rising*  before  dawn,  in 
study  and  exercise.  Much  like  it  was  Luigi's, 
until  he  entered  the  naval  school  at  Leg'- 
horn.  Here  he  earned  his  degree,  for  the 
old  House  of  Savoy  having  yielded  to  the 
modern  idea  that  work  alone  justifies  life, 
does  not  make  its  sons  admirals  because 
their  blood  is  blue.  When  he  could,  Luigi 
sought  the  mountains  of  his  native  country, 
the  highest  ones,  aud  the  largest  glaciers. 
He  ascended  the  Matterhorn  by  Zmutt  Ridge 
in  1891,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  with  A.  M. 
Mummery,  the  English  climber;  and  his 
friendship  for  this  man  greatly  shaped  his 
career.  He  became  expert  with  rope  and 
ice-ax.  The  fret  for  great  heights  entered 
his  blood;  he  felt  the  inspiration  of  loneli- 
ness, and  the  sense  of  divinity  in  man  stand- 
ing upon  unending  ice. 

In  October  of  the  same  year,  he  began  a 
two-years'  cruise  around  the  world  as  lieu- 
tenant on  the  war  vessel  Christoforo  Colombo, 
visiting  the  United  States  in  the  autumn  of 
1896.  But  it  was  in  January,  1895,  that  his 
zeal  for  exploration  took  definite  form.  On 
the  30th  day  of  that  month  he  was  at  Dar- 
jeeling,  Bengal.  Above  him  soared  the  ma- 
jestic peak  of  the  Kinchin junga,  28,000  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  Alps  invited;  this  chal- 
lenged. Seven  months  later,  his  friend  Mum- 
mery lost  his  life  trying  to  climb  the  Nanga 
Parbat  (26,000  feet),  on  the  borders  of  Cash- 
mir  and  Chitral.  The  prince,  now  resolved 
to  attack  the  Himalayas,  determined  partly 
in  memory  of  his  friend  to  return  to  India 


and  assault  the  Nanga,  for  a  fellowship  is 
created  by  height  and  danger  which  no  con- 
vention of  birth  can  bar.  Plague,  however, 
has  just  followed  famine  in  the  Punjab, 
which  must  be  crossed  to  reach  Nanga,  and 
the  expedition  was  given  up.  The  explorer 
may  not  regard  human  life  sacred,  but  he  is 
sometimes  particular  about  how  he  sur- 
renders it. 

But  something  of  the  sort  must  be  done. 
Mount  St.  Elias,  therefore,  then  the  high- 
est known  mountain  in  Arctic  or  subarctic 
regions,  the  center  of  the  greatest  glaciation 
outside  Greenland,  whose  summit  had  de- 
feated four  expeditions  between  the  first 
attempt  to  scale  it  in  1886  and  the  last  in 
1891,  was  chosen  in  place  of  the  Himalayas. 
The  duke,  with  Captain  (then  Lieutenant) 
Umberto  Cagni,  four  Italian  Alpinists,  four 
Italian  guides,  and  one  porter-photographer, 
sailed  from  Liverpool  May  22,  1897,  and 
provisioned  in  San  Francisco.  On  July  1, 
they  landed  from  two  small  vessels — ten 
American  porters  having  joined  their  party 
— on  the  north  side  of  Yakutat  Bay,  in  the 
crotch  between  southern  and  southeastern 
Alaska.  Mount  St.  Elias,  sixty  miles  distant 
across  the  1,500  square  miles  of  Malaspina 
glacier,  towered  over  countless  peaks  pro- 
truding through  its  ice-streams  like  Green- 
land nunatakas. 

St.  Elias  is  a  pyramidal  peak,  18,090  feet 
above  the  sea,  possibly  the  highest  in  a 
range  bordering  the  Pacific  for  over  300 
miles.  It  is  the  center,  roughly,  of  four 
ridges  converging  at  right  angles,  and  the 
former  expeditions  had  proved  the  moun- 
tain, owing  to  steepness  and  snow-slides, 
practically  unscalable,  except  by  its  north- 
eastern col,  i.  e.,  the  one  behind  the  moun- 
tain as  it  faces  the  sea,  and  most  distant 
from  shore.  To  reach  it  they  had  crossed 
the  Malaspina  at  the  eastern  or  western 
limit  of  its  sixty-mile  front,  to  lessen  ice 
traveling.  But  the  duke,  believing  better 
time  could  be  made  over  the  glacier  than 
among  the  sharp  morainal  stones,  landed  in 
its  center,  and,  with  his  outfit  loaded  on 
four  sledges,  carrying  750  pounds  each,  cov- 
ered its  greatest  length,  nearly  forty  miles, 
in  three  days.  Hence,  he  ascended  Seward 
glacier,  the  largest  known  ice-stream  of  the 
Alpine  type,  far  exceeding  any  Himalayan 
glacier,  to  the  point  where  Professor  Israel 
C.  Russell,  in  his  attempt  in  1890,  crossed 
it  in  traveling  from  the  eastern  end  of  the 
larger  sheet.    From  here  he  followed  Rus- 
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sell's  route,  pushing  on  generally  west- 
northwest,  continually  over  snow-covered 
glaciers;  crossing  the  Seward,  where  the 
party  was  first  roped,  and  sounded  for  crev- 
asses; and  by  Dome  Pass,  in  the  Samovar 
Hills,  reached  Agassiz,  and  then  Newton 
glacier,  which  heads  on  the  ridge  from  which 
the  ascent  was  made. 

The  party  was  thirteen  days  covering  the 
final  eight  miles  up  Newton  glacier  to  the 
col.  For  ten  of  them  storms  raged  in  that 
struggle  over  the  huge  crevasses  and  seracs, 
through  the  waist-deep,  powdery  snow,  and 
up  the  three  immense  ice-falls  which  divided 


stand  foremost  among  the  explorers  of  Alpine 
Alaska,  had  reached  this  point  almost  ex- 
actly six  years  before,  also  after  incessant 
bad  weather.  But,  with  Russell,  the  storms 
here  did  not  cease.  His  party  waited;  their 
food  and  petroleum  gave  out;  all  were 
forced  to  return  except  the  gallant  pioneer 
himself,  who  remained  in  camp  for  six  days, 
alone,  out  of  food,  with  a  cotton  string 
soaked  in  bacon  grease  for  heat  and  light, 
before  he  gave  up  the  ascent.  Likewise,  the 
next  year,  he  camped  at  the  summit  of 
Newton  glacier  (8,000  feet)  during  twelve 
days  of  continuous  storm.   When  it  cleared, 


The  Farthest  North — Captain  Cag-ni,  of  the  Abruzzi  Party,  Planting:  the  Italian  Flag:  at  86°  33' 


the  Newton  into  terraces.  Every  night  camp 
was  made  under  the  roar  of  avalanches; 
optical  illusions  hid  the  crevasses,  and  the 
party  walked  like  somnambulists  in  and  out 
of  great  depressions,  where  it  seemed  the 
snow  was  level.  At  this  critical  stage  of  the 
ascent,  however,  the  weather  cleared,  on 
July  27,  and  remained  absolutely  fine  for 
five  successive  days. 

How  much  this  had  to  do  with  the  suc- 
cess of  the  prince's  attempt  is  still  a  matter 
for  discussion.  Professor  Russell,  pioneer 
of  the  St.  Elias  region,  who  first  learned 
how  the  mountain  must  be  climbed,  whose 
route  Abruzzi  followed,  and  who  must  ever 


on  August  24,  1891,  Russell  and  two  por- 
ters reached  a  height  of  14,500  feet,  the 
highest  before  the  prince's  ascent.  Storm 
drove  them  from  the  summit,  and  lasted 
four  days ;  the  first  clear  morning  the  ridge 
was  alive  with  avalanches;  then  storm  set 
in  again. 

Had  Russell  had  the  prince's  weather  on 
either  trip  he  would  have  reached  the  sum- 
mit. Had  the  prince  had  Russell's  —  the 
question  is  an  open  one.  The  Italian  party 
was  distinguished  by  its  singleness  of  pur- 
pose; it  set  out  to  climb  St.  Elias,  and  every 
thought,  every  move,  was  concentrated  on 
doing  that,  alone  and  first;  the  equipment 
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was  more  elaborate,  the  party  larger,  and 
experienced  Alpinists  and  the  American 
porters  established  food  stations  at  each 
camp  along  the  route,  packing  back  and 
forth  from  the  coast.  Both  Russell's  parties, 
however,  had  for  partial  objects  general  ex- 
ploration of  the  ice-covered  region.  Yet 
Russell's  work  about  St.  Elias  is  not  second 
to  the  prince's,  and  Americans  have  long 
deplored  that'  that  blizzard-swept,  baffling 
mountain  refused  to  confer  victory  on  the 
man  who  spent  so  much  of  his  life  and  en- 
ergy upon  it. 

The  prince  gained  the  final  col  of  Russell's 


return  to   Yakutat    Bay  was  made  in  ten 
days,  the  ascent  having  taken  thirty. 

Signor  Filippi's  story  of  the  ascent,  so  rich 
in  descriptive  detail,  gives  the  "  feel "  of  the 
region,  as  no  English  explorers  seem  able 
to  do,  but  reveals  nothing  of  the  personal 
quality  of  the  prince's  leadership.  The  party 
seemed  to  have  had  an  easy  time  :  u  The 
ascent  from  Russell  Col  to  the  summit  was 
no  worse  than  climbing  the  Breithorn,  only 
it  was  longer,"  says  one  of  them.  "  H.  R. 
H."  did  his  work,  apparently,  as  the  other 
guides :  the  ice-axes  and  the  ropes  per- 
formed it.     The    prince,  we  are   told,  left 


The  Eve  of  Departure  for  the  Pole. 


camp  on  July  30,  at  a  height  of  12,297 
feet.  He  started  to  conquer  the  summit  at 
1  A.  M.  on  July  31.  The  day  was  clear  and 
still,  the  temperature  ideal:  the  ridges  had 
been  cleared  of  avalanches  by  the  continued 
sunshine  and  low  early  morning  tempera- 
ture (18°).  The  summit  was  reached,  travel- 
ing straight  up  the  rounded  ridge,  at  11:45 
A.  M.,  after  a  ten  and  one  half  hours'  climb 
of  5,793  feet  over  hardened  snow,  not  steep 
enough  to  need  step-cutting.  Headache  and 
exhaustion  attacked  the  party,  in  the  case 
of  one  guide  who  had  climbed  with  Sir 
Martin  Conway,  at  2,000  feet  below  that  at 
which  he  had  suffered  on  the  Illimani.    The 


camp  every  morning  to  prospect  a  way 
ahead  over  the  ice,  and  occasionally  a  stock 
word  is  said  in  praise  of  his  sagacity  at  that, 
He  occupied  a  tent  by  himself,  and  like  his 
countrymen,  but  unlike  the  Americans,  slept 
in  an  iron  bedstead.  As  Newton  glacier  was 
ascended,  the  tents  and  bedsteads  were  grad- 
ually discarded,  until  the  night  on  Russell 
Col  when  only  two  shelters  were  left,  Be- 
fore, with  three  tents,  the  prince  slept  in  one, 
his  companions  in  another,  the  guides  in  a 
third.  Whether  or  not  the  prince  slept  alone 
on  the  col — in  which  case  the  rest  of  the 
party  would  have  had  to  lie  two  deep  in  the 
other  small  tent  —  or  whether  the  canvas 
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was  equally  divided,  is  not  told.  They  used 
no  bedsteads  then,  any  "way. 

The  one  telling  word  about  the  human 
prince  is  tucked  away  in  the  appendix  on 
mountain  sickness.  Filippi  says,  while  on  the 
summit,  "  Most  of  us  fell  into  a  state  of 
passive,  apathetic  indifference.  I  remember 
that  H.  R.  H.  was  obliged  to  shake  us  in 
order  to  induce  us  to  take  meteorological 
observations  and  study  the  features  of  the 
country."  Apocryphal  light  is  thrown  on  the 
prince  by  ''  Major  Ingraham,"  who  supplied 
and  handled  the  American  porters.  In 
Alaska,  it  is  told  that  Ingraham  never  ceased 
to  express  his  astonishment  at  the  manner  in 
which  Abruzzi,  setting  out  ahead  of  the 
party  in  the  morning,  would  appoint  a  spot 
and  a  moment  for  meeting  it  hours  after, 
and  not  once  failed  by  a  foot  or  a  minute, 
no  matter  how  stormy  or  crevassed  was  the 
ice,  to  do  as  agreed. 

When  Abruzzi  returned  to  Europe,  the 
publication  of  Nan  sen's  Fram  voyage,  and  its 
quasi-vindication  of  the  theory  of  an  ocean 
current  across  the  Pole  from  the  northeast 
coast  of  Siberia,  was  stirring  interest.  The 
Malaspina  had  challenged ;  the  polar  pack 
now  defied.  Exploring  is  like  most  other 
vices ;  the  more  you  suffer  hardship,  the 
greater  the  momentary  recompense,  so  much 
harder  suffering  and  harder  triumphs  are 
craved.  Abruzzi  made  his  next  quiet  resolu- 
tion. For  two  years  he  scoured  Europe, 
incognito,  talking  personally  with  Payer, 
Markham,  Nansen,  Njordenskjold  —  any 
man,  from  pilot  to  dog  driver,  who  knew  a 
fact  in  polar  travel.  So  quietly  did  this  un- 
assuming lover  of  science  and  adventure 
work,  that  scientists  hardly  remarked  when 
the  Stella  Polare,  358  tons  burden,  400  horse- 
power, formerly  the  whaler  Jason,  used  by 
Nansen  off  Greenland  and  by  Larsen  in  the 
Antarctic,  left  Christiania  for  the  Franz 
Joseph  archipelago,  June  12,  1900,  with 
provisions  for  two  years  and  120  dogs. 

All  the  duke  says  of  his  motives,  in  his 
simple,  impersonal  narrative,  is:  "Ever  since 
I  took  an  interest  in  Arctic  matters,  the  ex- 
peditions made  by  two  voyagers  had  espe- 
cially attracted  my  attention,  owing  to  the 
great  stretch  of  ground  covered  by  means 
of  dogs  and  sledges — namely  those  of  Peary 
over  the  mainland  of  Greenland,  and  the 
voyages  of  Wrangel  in  the  northern  part  of 
Siberia.  When  Nansen  returned  and  made 
us  acquainted  with  the  journeys  he  had  been 
able  to  make  over  the  ice-fields  of  the  glacial 


ocean,  the  idea  I  had  cherished  for  some 
time  of  a  voyage  over  the  polar  ice-packs 
assumed  concrete  form." 

When  he  visited  them,  some  explorers  in- 
clined to  look  at  Abruzzi  as  an  amateur.  But 
he  won  them  all.  After  his  embarkation.  Nan- 
sen,  who  had  been  present,  said :  "  I  saw  at 
once  through  the  character  of  the  enter- 
prise, when  the  duke,  instead  of  giving  his 
orders,  did  himself  what  he  wanted.  This  is 
a  sure  test  of  the  qualifications  of  a  man 
entering  upon  such  an  enterprise.  A  leader 
must  trust  only  to  himself." 

The  party  reached  Cape  Flora,  on  the 
southern  island  of  the  archipelago,  July  26, 
and  cached  eight  months'  provisions  and 
coal.  Ice  blocked  the  way  north  through 
British  Channel,  and  after  futile  attempts 
to  force  a  way,  Nightingale  Channel  was 
threaded  on  the  second  trial.  "We  were 
filled  with  rage  at  our  impotence  to  do  any- 
thing against  the  mass  of  ice  which  rose 
along  the  side  of  the  ship,"  says  the  duke : 
and  he  remained  constantly  on  the  bridge, 
his  eye  on  the  whitish  reflection  in  the  sky 
over  the  impassable  floes,  intent  on  stealing 
through  the  open  lanes,  sometimes  not  even 
going  below  to  mess.  Victoria  Sea  was  more 
open,  and  August  7  found  the  vessel  at 
latitude  82°  4',  the  highest  ever  reached  by 
man  afloat.  Seeing  no  land  ahead,  and  fear- 
ing he  might  be  crushed  in  the  ice  with  the 
advance  of  winter,  Abruzzi  returned  to  Tep- 
litz  Bay  (81°  45')  on  the  west  coast  of  Prince 
Rudolph  Land,  the  northernmost  island  of 
the  archipelago,  where  the  ice  nevertheless 
all  but  demolished  the  Stella  Polare  on  Sep- 
tember 8,  and  forced  the  party  to  spend  the 
winter  on  shore  in  three  small  tents,  in 
which  (says  the  duke)  the  temperature  never 
did  g-o  below  zero. 

"During  the  night  *  *  *  a  light  breeze 
sprang  up  from  the  south,"  goes  his  story  of 
the  accident.  "  The  ice-pack  began  to  exert 
pressure  upon  the  ice  in  the  bay,  which  in 
turn  pressed  all  around  on  the  land  ice. 
During  the  night  we  heard  a  crackling  noise, 
but  toward  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  we 
felt  the  whole  ship  shake.  The  dogs  began 
to  howl.  A  heavy  list  to  starboard,  followed 
by  a  still  heavier  one  to  port,  made  us  all 
run  up  on  deck.  A  hummock  six  or  seven 
yards  high  had  formed  in  front  of  us.  The 
starboard  side  of  the  ship,  exposed  owing 
to  the  list,  showed  the  bulged-in  planks  of 
her  bottom;  all  the  rigging  of  the  foremast 
came  down  in  a  heap ;  the  ice  mounds  piled 
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by  the  pressure  against  the  dog  kennels, 
and  threatened  to  bury  them.  The  crew 
ran  to  liberate  the  dogs.  Fires  were  lighted 
in  the  boiler-house.  With  the  deck  hand- 
pump  and  wind-milL  we  endeavored  to  keep 
the  water  below  the  furnaces.  Meanwhile, 
the  crew  began  to  throw  overboard  on  to 
the  ice  their  clothes  and  victuals.  We  con- 
tinued discharging  provisions  up  to  six 
o'clock  the  next  morning,  only  stopping  for 
meals,  which  we  cooked  on  the  forage, 
and  all  partook  of  in  the  forecastle.  With 
a  well  full  of  water,  with  the  port  furnace 
flooded,  and  the  starboard  one  half-ini- 
rnersed  in  water,  which  continued  to  rise, 
the  Stella  Polare  was  abandoned  to  her 
fate." 

Two  days  before  Christmas  occurred  the 
accident  which  prevented  Abruzzi  from 
leading  personally  the  dash  north  over  the 
ice-pack.  While  exercising  a  dog  team  in 
preparation  for  it,  he  went  far  from  camp 
with  Captain  Cagni.  "We  lost  our  way 
back  in  the  dark,"  he  says,  "and  instead  of 
descending-  into  the  bay  at  the  same  point 
where  we  had  gone  up  on  the  glacier,  we 
came  to  an  ice  wall  six  or  seven  yards  high. 
As  we  only  noticed  this  Avail  when  we  were 
right  onto  it,  two  dog  sledges,  Cagni,  and 
myself  passed  rapidly  from  the  glacier  into 
the  bay  in  a  rather  abrupt  manner  and 
against  our  wish.  The  snow  broke  our  fall, 
and  fortunately  we  were  deprived  of  the 
pleasure  of  receiving  the  other  sledges  on 
top  of  us."  During  the  half  hour  before  the 
prince  and  his  dogs  were  released,  he  froze 
his  hand.  "My  fingers,  which  took  a  long 
time  to  heal,'"  he  says,  "and  the  sensitive- 
ness to  cold  which  remained  in  my  hand, 
«  would  have  made  me  a  source  of  anxiety 
and  hindrance  to  the  expedition.  Regret- 
fully, but  recognizing  the  necessity  from 
the  day  on  which  amputation  was  decided 
upon,  I  left  Cagni  in  command  of  the  ex- 
pedition to  the  North."  Possibly  more  than 
one  explorer,  believing  the  right  to  drive 
a  dog  team  in  the  Arctic  depends  on  his 
physical  state  as  leader,  has  opened  his  eyes 
at  this  sort  of  generosity. 

Cagni,  being  delayed  by  storms,  left  Cape 
Fligely  on  March  8,  with  nine  men,  kayaks, 
and  twelve  sledges  carrying  180  rations  per 
man,  and  1,150  for  the  dogs.  The  tempera- 
ture was  33°  below  zero.  The  men  were  di- 
vided into  three  parties:  the  first  to  feed 
the  whole  for  fifteen  days,  and  return;  the 
second,  for  the  next  fifteen  days,  leaving 


the  third  to  go  on  fifteen  days  more  with 
enough  food  for  a  forty-five  days'  return; 
the  dogs,  of  course,  to  eat  themselves.  The, 
details  of  Cagni's  remarkable  dash;  the 
fearful  suffering  of  dogs  and  men  from 
storm  and  cold;  of  harnessing,  putting  up 
tents,  struggling  over  ice  hummocks,  ford- 
ing water  lanes  on  that  journey  of  330  miles 
due  north  over  the  ice,  have  just  been  made 
known.  On  March  22,  when  not  150  miles 
from  shore,  the  ice  being  firm  everywhere, 
the  first  party,  composed  of  Lieutenant 
Querini,  the  guide  Oilier,  and  Stokken,  the 
engine  driver,  started  back.  The  duke  and 
two  companions  waited  in  vain  for  them  in  an 
igloo  at  Cape  Fligely.  They  did  not  appear. 
The  North  has  swallowed  them  in  its  weird- 
est manner.  Futile  efforts  have  been  made 
to  fix  their  fate  in  the  years  since. 

"The  only  moment  when  existence  ap- 
peared supportable  was  when  we  had  a 
bowl  of  boiling  soup  in  our  hands,"  says 
Cagni.  "We  g-ot  into  our  frozen  sleeping- 
bags,  hard  as  wood,  and  for  three  or  four 
hours  our  teeth  chattered.  Little  by  little 
the  ice  thawed  that  had  formed  between 
our  clothing  and  our  faces.  *  *  *  Sleep  ?  I 
do  not  know  how  or  when  we  slept.   *   *   *  " 

The  second  party  started  back  March  31, 
and  reached  Rudolph  Land  safely.  As  Cagni 
kept  on,  lanes  opened  in  the  ice,  and  the 
dogs  fell  into  them:  fierce  storms  raged, 
the  snow  softened,  and  the  hummocks  grew 
higher.  On  April  7,  the  eighty-fourth  par- 
allel was  crossed.  On  the  twenty-first,  how- 
ever, the  ice  packed;  the  snow  grew  more 
level,  and  daily  marches  increased  from 
eight  miles  to  eighteen  or  twenty.  The 
party,  yielding  to  the  temptation  to  surpass 
Nansen — being  "stronger  than  our  weak- 
ness," says  Cagni — kept  on  and  on.  "The 
remembrance  of  that  march  is  like  a  dream 
to  me,"  he  says  of  April  25,  when  86°  33" 
was  reached.  "We  did  not  feel  the  fatigue. 
Life  on  that  endless  white  plain  consisted 
in  placing  one  foot  before  the  other.  Seven 
o'clock  passed,  eight  o'clock,  nine  o'clock,  and 
we  were  marching  still.  It  was  only  shortly 
before  ten  that  I  got  over  this  mental  drowsi- 
ness; it  was  clear  to  me  that  we  should  have 
to  march  on  the  morrow,  too,  and  I  therefore 
had  the  camp  pitched.  The  sledge  train  was 
in  line,  and  we  set  up  the  tent  without  pro- 
nouncing a  single  word.  We  were  stupefied 
by  success.  But  suddenly  I  shook  myself, 
and  excitedly  drew  our  flag  from  the  kayak, 
waved  it,  and  shouted  out,  'Long  live  the 
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King!  Long  live  Italy!  Long  live  the  Duke 
of  Abruzzi!'" 

His  return  is  one  of  the  most  thrilling  in- 
cidents of  Arctic  travel.  He  tells  how  open 
water  forced  detours,  so  that  on  May  8, 
having  covered  less  than  half  the  distance 
to  land,  and  having  only  twenty-two  days' 
rations,  he  found  the  polar  current  had 
taken  him  fifty  miles  west  of  his  northward 
course.  The  pack  broke  into  cakes  with  the 
advance  of  summer.  His  journal  tells  of  the 
infinitesimal  food  divisions ;  of  the  first  taste 
of  dog  meat;  of  floundering  from  floe  to 
floe;  of  an  island  sighted  at  last  far  south 
of  Teplitz  Bay;  of  the  nightmare  struggles 
to  reach  it,  forced  away  by  the  current;  and 
then,  after  days  spent  with  life  and  death 
in  the  balance,  saving  strength  as  best  it 
could,  starving,  how  the  party  drifted  aim- 
lessly in  the  currents  between  islands  and 
mainland,  until  a  final  blow  of  the  ice-pack 
almost  hurled  them  ashore  on  June  21. 

The  duke  repaired  the  vessel,  and  began 
to  blast  a  way  south  out  of  the  ice  in 
August,  1900.  Again  and  again  blocked 
with  bergs  which  all  but  demolished  her, 
with  days  of  work  lost  by  action  of  the  cur- 
rent, and  suddenly  closing  lanes,  it  seemed 
inevitable  that  another  winter  must  be  spent 
in  the  North.  But  near  the  end  of  the  month 
the  floes  parted,  and,  having  touched  at  Cape 
Flora  on  the  30th,  the  Stella  Polare  reached 
Hammerfest  on  September  5. 

Besides  coming  nearest  to  that  fixed  will- 
o'-the-wisp  atop  of  the  earth,  which  has  in- 
spired men  through  the  ages,  the  main  result 
of  the  expedition  was  to  prove  that  Peter- 
mann  Land,  Sherard  Osborne  Cape,  and 
King  Oscar  Land  do  not  exist  where 
mapped,  thus  strengthening  the  evidence 
that  no  land  lies  north  of  the  Franz  Joseph 
Archipelago,  and  that  the  Pole  is  in  the 
open  sea. 

Cagni's  dash  indicated  that,  with  a 
month's  earlier  start  from  Cape  Fligely, 
and  such  ice  as  was  encountered  north  of 
84°,  dog  sledges  might  reach  the  Pole,  even 
considering  the  weather  of  the  Arctic. 

Why  this  has  never  yet  been  done,  just 
what  forces  back  the  traveler  from  his  aphel- 
ion, no  tales  of  Arctic  travel  seem  to  convince 
them  whose  favorite  chair  is  the  Arctic  judg- 
ment seat.  The  physical  reasons  are  simple 
enough ;  you  can't  start  on  the  526-mile  trip 
from  the  nearest  land  to  the  Pole  before 
sun-up  in  February,  owing  to  darkness,  and 
the   transitoriness   of  moonlight ;    a   party 


carrying  food  enough  cannot  travel  swiftly, 
and  the  distance  is  too  great  to  be  covered, 
going  and  coming,  before  the  floes  break 
up  in  June,  when  to  be  caught  adrift  in  the 
polar  current  means  death,  even  if  you 
have  a  year's  grub;  storms  and  accidents 
delay,  so  the  explorer  turns  back  as  the 
chance  of  reaching  land  vanishes.  But  the 
chief  reasons  are  subjective,  and  critics  of 
polar  travel,  never  grasping  to  begin  with 
the  inexplicable  love  of  science  and  adven- 
ture that  make  up  the  explorer,  are  the  last 
to  understand  the  depressing  effect  of  the 
Arctic  night,  physical  and  psychological; 
how  nostalgia,  cold,  and  unchanging  com- 
panionship blot  the  heroism  from  any  effort, 
magnify  human  eccentricities  to  the  point 
of  madness — till  nothing  in  the  world  seems 
worthwhile  but  sleep  and  comfort.  Only  after 
the  Pole  is  reached  will  Arctic  exploring  be 
rightly  understood,  and  then  the  lure  of  it 
will  die — in  the  tragedy  of  success,  ''where 
most  noble  things  are  killed" — says  Victor 
Hugo. 

For  one  reason  Abruzzi  must  thus  suc- 
ceed; some  English  critics  have  been  un- 
generous enough  to  question  Cagni's  83° 
33".  Others,  as  with  the  St.  Elias  ascent, 
have  cried,  "Luck!"  at  his  finding  the  Vic- 
toria Sea  free  of  ice,  and  the  floes  level 
north  of  84°.  If  he  had  luck  twice,  he  is 
the  man  to  be  trusted  to  have  luck  the  third 
time — though  his  plans  for  the  future  are 
unknown.  "Remarkable  it  was,"  says  a  cor- 
respondent at  the  Christiana  ovation  on  his 
return,  "to  see  the  absence  of  jealousy  on 
the  part  of  a  people  whose  laurels  in  the 
Arctic  had  been  taken  by  the  young  Ital- 
ian." And  the  explorer  who  does  not  arouse 
the  jealotisy  of  his  fellows  is  generally  the 
one,  curiously,  to  have  the  luck  of  open  seas 
and  level  ice. 

The  duke  did  not  hear  of  the  assassina- 
tion and  death  of  his  uncle,  King  Humbert, 
until  the  return  from  Franz  Joseph  Land. 
He  has  said  of  his  feelings  at  that  time: 

"In  the  terrible  anguish  which  filled  my 
heart  on  hearing  this  news,  one  thought  sus- 
tained me.  If  cruel  destiny  did  not  permit  me 
to  acquaint  the  King,  under  whose  auspices 
the  expedition  had  departed,  with  the  results 
obtained,  I  should  still  be  able  to  honor 
his  memory  in  a  manner  worthy  of  his 
person.  From  the  hearts  of  brave  men  who 
had  advanced  far  into  regions  of  the  extreme 
north,  hitherto  untrodden  by  the  feet  of  man, 
the  shout  for  our  far-off  home  was  accom- 
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parried  by  another  shout,  'Long  live  the 
King ! '  Though  Humbert  is  dead  that  cry 
will  not  die,  but  from  ice-field  to  ice-field  it 


will  resound — the  solitary  cry  of  the  de- 
solate regions  which  only  brave  men  can 
reach." 


WHAT   GOLF   MEANS   TO   A   BIG   CITY 


By    ARTHUR     RUHL 


I'HUTllCKAI'HS   BY   T.  C.  Tl  KM.K 


ONE  of  the  cartoons  which  Du  Maurier 
drew  for  Punch  years  ago  repre- 
sented a  very  esthetic  young  man 
seated  at  a  table  in  a  restaurant  gazing  at 
a  tumbler  of  water  in  which  were  a  couple 
of  lilies.  The  glass  was  the  only  thing  on 
the  table,  and  the  young  man  regarded  it 
with  a  certain  air  of  ecstasy,  as  was  evident 
from  his  liquid  eye  and  the  intenseness  with 
which  his  nether  limbs  twined  one  about 
the  other.  Opposite  the  young  man,  with 
his  fingers  resting  deferentially  on  the  edge 
of  the  table,  bent  the  honest,  round-faced 
British  waiter. 

"Can't  I  get  you  something  more,  sir?" 
he  asked.  The  young  man  had  merely  re- 
quested a  glass  of  water  and  dropped  his 
lilies  into  it. 

"Thank  you,  this  is  quite  sufficient,"  the 
young  man  replied,  devouring  the  lilies 
with  his  eyes;  "soon  I  will  have  done." 

Although  the  purpose  of  the  cartoon  was 
to  satirize  the  cult  of  esthetes,  just  then  be- 
ginning to  appear,  it  was  doubtless  sug- 
gested by  the  anecdote,  since  become  almost 
classic,  of  the  prophet  of  the  new  order, 
who,  as  I  recall  it,  being  late  at  a  dinner 
party  of  which  he  was  a  guest,  seized  a 
bouquet  of  violets  from  a  vase  on  the  table, 
pressed  them  to  his  face,  and  with  great 
apparent  satisfaction  sighed:  "A-a-ah!  I 
have  dined!"  The  mental  attitude  therein 
implied  is  one  which,  in  these  days  of  ath- 
leticism, is  rather  distinctly  deprecated.  If 
one  poses  now,  it  is  on  the  other  side  of  the 
fence.  One  is  rather  embarrassed  than  other- 
wise to  disclose  the  fact  that  he  possesses 
sensibilities.  The  development  of  the  more 
virile  and  Spartan  virtues  is  generally  reck- 
oned to  be  the  essence  of  the  sports  of  the 
out-of-doors. 

It  is  with  a  somewhat  whimsical  interest, 
therefore,  that  I  recall  a  certain  spring  day 
on  a  golf  course  tucked  away  in  the  hills  to 
the  north  of  town.  It  was  one  of  those 
days  when  the  spring  seems  to  come  all  at 
once,  when  the  stir  of  growing  things  and 


the  warmth  and  richness  overpower  and 
conquer  us.  All  the  things  of  winter  seem 
suddenly  old  and  dusty  and  frayed  about 
the  edges.  We  shuffle  off  our  winter  ideas 
and  our  hearthstone  point  of  view  as  ser- 
pents shed  their  skins.  Before  we  can  quite 
adjust  ourselves  to  the  new  world  we  drink 
to  intoxication  of  the  air  and  the  colors  and 
the  sunshine.  The  greenness  of  the  fresh 
grass,  the  smell  of  the  earth — mere  lights 
and  colors  and  odors  become  for  the  moment 
overwhelmingly  vital. 

The  St.  Andrews  course,  than  which  none 
in  the  neighborhood  of  New  York  is  prettier, 
was  that  day  covered  with  violets.  The  fair 
green  in  the  lower  levels  near  the  brook  was 
purple  with  them.  The  air  above  them, 
hemmed  in  by  the  hills  around,  seemed  to 
have  an  almost  tangible  velvetiness.  One 
strode  softly  and  played  with  a  sort  of  ex- 
aggerated leisure  and  dignity  as  if  afraid  of 
breaking  the  charm.  As  a  pair  met  in  the 
greens  they  greeted  each  other  with  deference 
and  conversed  in  lowered  voices  as  though 
they  were  in  church.  The  moving  figures, 
specking  the  green  here  and  there  in  the 
distance,  seemed  less  actual  persons  with 
whom  one  had  come  up  in  the  train  an  hour 
or  so  before  than  parts  of  a  painted  picture 
or  the  fabric  of  a  dream.  Now  and  again 
a  man  would  stop  and  raise  his  head  and 
look  all  about  him  as  though  he  wished  to 
feel  the  day  and  the  spring  even  more.  And 
yet  those  playing  were  almost  as  far  as  pos- 
sible removed  from  the  type  of  person  who 
would  plunge  his  face  into  a  bunch  of  vio- 
lets and  murmur,  "I  have  dined!"  They 
were  lawyers  and  bankers  and  brokers  and 
busy  men  generally,  who,  twenty-four  hours 
before,  had  been  hard  at  it  in  downtown 
New  York,  at  downtown  New  York's  cruel 
pace — fighting  hard-headed  battles  in  the 
realm  of  stock  tickers  and  roaring  exchanges 
and  skyscrapers  and  trucks  and  trolley- 
cars. 

It  is  this  esthetic  value  of  golf,  its  appeal 
to  the  sensibilities,  the  rest  and  stimulus 
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which  it  gives  to  the  fagged-out  and  the 
woi*ld- weary  which  makes  it  more,  probably, 
than  any  other  sport  to  those  who  live  in 
town.  It  is  a  game  which  we  take  np  at  any 
age  and  which  we  can  play  comfortably 
without  any  previous  training  or  prepara- 
tion. Almost  any  one  may  ride,  but  park 
riding  is  at  best  a  somewhat  artificial  sport 
— an  urban  rather  than  a  country  recrea- 
tion. Rowing  is  too  violent  an  exercise  for 
any  but  the  young  or  very  fit,  and,  as  done  in 
this  country,  one  who  goes  in  for  it  is  likely 
to  be  lonesome.  Walking  without  any  ob- 
ject but  exercise  is  a  bore,  and  to  all  but 
the  insatiable  muscle-maker  gymnasium  ex- 
ercise is  likely  to  be  more  so.  Tennis  and 
squash,  although  they  answer  the  require- 
ments of  exercise,  have  little  of  that  restful 
appeal  to  the  sensibilities  which  one  finds  in 
the  more  leisurely,  open,  and  freer  sports.  To 
a  man  nervously  tired,  as  most  tired  city  men 
are,  the  mere  keying-up  one's  self  to  the 
strenuous  pitch  of  violent  exercise  has  some- 
what the  same  grating  effect  that  harsh 
sounds  have  to  ears  already  wearied  with 
noise.  In  short,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
pleasure,  of  practicability,  and  of  results 
there  is  no  sport  which  seems  to  be  more 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  city  man  than 
golf.  While  it  is  putting  air  in  his  lungs 
and  blood  in  his  veins,  it  is  smoothing  out 
his  puckered  brain  and  attuning  it  to  the 
eternal  harmonies.  The  sum  of  the  effect 
of  a  perfect  day  on  a  good  course  is  similar 
to  that  of  a  cross-country  run,  a  visit  to  an 
art  gallery,  and  a  symphony  concert  rolled 
into  one. 

No  city  in  the  country,  probably,  is  sur- 
rounded by  so  many  courses  of  the  better 
sort  as  New  York.  New  Jersey,  Long  Island, 
and  the  beautiful  country  to  the  north  of 
Manhattan  are  dotted  with  them — Garden 
City,  Baltusrol,  St.  Andrews,  Ardsley,  Knoll- 
wood,  Essex  County,  Englewood,  Montclair, 
Dyker  Meadow — there  is  no  end  to  them. 

Then,  too,  there  is  Van  Courtlandt — the 
house  of  the  Philistine.  Perhaps  you  do 
not  care  for  the  public  links,  but  lots  of 
other  folks  do.  To  a  good  many  hundreds 
of  them,  a  day  up  and  down  the  wooded 
valley  in  which  the  course  is  laid  means  the 
one  brushing  away  of  the  mental  and  phys- 
ical cobwebs  that  have  gathered  during  the 
week's  grind  in  town.  We  do  not  venture 
to  hazard  an  estimate  of  the  number  of 
golfers  that  play  at  Van  Courtlandt.  It  de- 
pends a  good  deal  on  the  number  of  times 


you  are  hit.  If  you  are  hit,  say  three  times, 
in  making  the  circuit  of  the  eighteen  holes, 
and  also  lose  half  a  dozen  balls,  the  course 
is  disgustingly  overcrowded.  If  you  don't 
lose  any  balls,  beat  the  man  you've  picked 
up  as  a  partner  while  waiting  in  line  at  the 
first  tee,  and  manage  in  a  polite  and  acci- 
dental way  to  send  a  low  hard  drive  into 
the  back  of  the  player  ahead  of  you  some 
time  during  the  day,  you  will  find  the 
course  not  half  bad. 

The  sight  which  we  may  see  on  any  holi- 
day in  fair  weather,  from  April  to  December, 
is  calculated  to  cheer  the  heart  of  any  lover 
of  the  out-of-doors.  The  railway  station  is 
close  by  the  first  tee,  and  the  locker-build- 
ing which  a  paternal  municipality  has  pro- 
vided is  only  a  stone's  throw  away,  and  as 
the  trains  pull  in  from  town  every  half  hour 
or  so  the  whole  place  is  alive  with  golfers — 
husbands  and  wives  and  young  men  and 
maidens — hurrying  to  get  into  their  playing 
clothes  and  to  a  good  place  in  the  line.  On 
a  bright  morning  there  will  be  waiting  in 
line  at  the  first  tee,  while  the  breezy  young 
bloods  from  Harlem  smack  out  their  200- 
yard  drives  and  the  embarrassed  middle- 
aged  ladies  blush  and  top  and  foozle — some 
thirty  or  forty  players.  Each  one  must  get 
his  little  ticket  from  the  greens  keeper,  so 
that  he  may  not  cut  in  where  he  does  not 
belong,  and  when  he  has  made  the  circuit 
of  the  first  six  holes  and  is  ready  to  start  on 
the  straight  course  up  the  valley,  he  must 
exchange  it  for  another  little  ticket  which 
says  to  the  attendant  at  the  seventh  tee: 
"I  have  played  the  hill."  This  is  the  only 
reminder  of  the  city's  hard  and  fast  lines 
and  its  routine.  Few  courses  have  a  prettier 
setting  than  Van  Courtlandt  and  none  are 
so  easy  to  reach,  and  as  the  game  grows 
older  there  is  less  and  less  of  the  rough- 
shod play  of  a  few  years  ago,  and  more  of 
the  dignity  and  considerateness  which  are 
so  much  a  part  of  the  game.  And  it  is  good 
to  stand  on  the  hilltop  at  the  sixth  tee  and 
view  the  quiet  valley  dotted  from  end  to  end 
with  moving  figures,  and  to  remember  that 
were  it  not  for  such  a  sport  a  good  part  of 
those,  who  bare-headed  and  with  sleeves 
rolled  up  are  drinking  in  the  sunshine, 
would  be  mooning  over  colored  supplements 
in  boarding-house  bedrooms  or  squatting 
half  asleep  on  the  front  steps  watching  their 
play-day  go  by. 

Those  whose  daylight  time  is  pretty  much 
their  own  have  found  in  golf  a  new  and  val- 


Golf  Is  Largely  Responsible  for  the  Athletic  Girl. 


liable  occupation.  I  have  in  mind  one  man 
whose  work  does  not  begin  until  the  ordi- 
nary dinner  time  nor  end  until  two  or  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  By  noon  he  is  up 
and  about  with  the  best  of  the  day  ahead 
of  him.  "But  what,"  asks  your  lily-livered 
office  slave,  "  can  a  man  find  to  do  in  the 
daytime  unless  he 's  downtown  and  at  work?  " 


Loaf  about  the  house  boring  himself  and 
worrying  his  wife?  Not  a  bit  of  it!  The 
moment  his  breakfast — your  luncheon — is 
down  he  is  off  for  the  country.  If  the  day 
is  fair  and  the  house  things  are  running 
smoothly  Mrs.  Blank  goes  with  him.  And 
the  result  is  that  our  much-to-be-pitied  friend 
gets  better  acquainted  with   his  wife  and 


An  Interesting  Crowd  of  Spectators  Always  Follows  a  Championship  Match. 
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keep*  more  lively  and  fit  than  the  most  of  us 
do  in  spite  of  his  unearthly  hours.  It  is  sup- 
posed by  many  that  one  cannot  keep  in 
shape  and  yet  turn  night  into  day  One  has 
only  to  see  the  actors  and  newspaper  men 
and  such  unconventional  birds  on  some  of 
the  courses  near  town  of  a  likely  afternoon 
to  know  how  far  from  the  facts  this  im- 
pression may  be. 

The  Deal  Beach  course  is,  naturally,  more 
in  the  public  eye  at  the  present  moment 
than  any  of  the  other  courses  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  New  York.  The  Metropolitan 
'Championship,  which  went  to  Deal  this  year, 
is  generally  regarded  as  next  in  importance 
to  the  two  national  events,  the  Amateur 
and  the  Open  Championship.  To  those  who 
live  and  play  near  New  York  the  Metro- 
politan has,  of  course,  a  local  and  personal 
interest  which  is  not  felt  so  warmly  for  the 
two  greater  meets.  Every  golfer  who  has  got 
beyond  the  duffer  class  has  a  friend  or  a  club- 
member  entered  for  the  Metropolitan,  and 
then  there  are  such  players  as  Mi'.  Travis 
and  Mr.  Douglas  whose  names  are  known 
all  over  the  country.  The  winner  of  the 
Metropolitan  is  pretty  sure  to  be  the  likliest 
•candidate  for  the  Amateur  event,  and  the 
significance  of  the  winning  of  the  first  cham- 
pionship is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  since 
1899  the  victor  in  the  Metropolitan  has  been 
a  national  champion. 

This  is  the  fifth  of  these  Metropolitan 
•events.  The  first,  which  was  held  in  1899 
■on  the  Garden  City  course,  was  won  by  Mr. 
Harriman,  who  in  the  same  season  won  the 
Amateur  Championship  from  Mr.  Douglas, 
at  Onwentsia.  In  1900,  the  event  was  con- 
tested on  the  Nassau  County  Club  course 
and  won  by  Mr.  Travis,  who  followed  Mr. 
Harriman's  example  of  the  year  before  and 
won  the  national  amateur  championship  a 
lew  weeks  later.  On  the  Apawanis  course, 
at  Rye.  the  next  year,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Seeley 
beat  Mr.  Travis,  but  could  get  no  better 
than  second  place  in  the  national  event. 
The  fourth  Metropolitan  Championship  was 
Avon  last  year  by  Mr.  Travis  at  Tuxedo. 

The  Deal  Beach  course  was  laid  out  in 
1898.  but  it  was  not  until  1900  that  it  became 
known  as  a  course  of  the  first  class  by  the 
best-ball  play  between  R.  B.  Wilson  and 
Willie  Norton,  the  American  professionals, 
and  the  English  professional  J.  H.  Taylor. 
The  course  was  then  very  tolerable,  but  in 
the  three  years  since  it  has  improved  with 
age  as  all  properly  eared-for  courses  do,  and 


the  polishing  off  which  it  received  in  prep- 
aration for  the  present  championship  put 
it,  as  a  playing  course,  in  rank  with  any  in  the 
neighborhood  of  New  York.  The  Deal  course 
is  laid  over  pleasantly  undulating  surface 
and  on  turf  which  is  firm  and  close  and  re- 
markably free  from  stones.  There  is  more 
play  at  Deal,  probably,  during  the  summer 
than  at  any  of  the  other  Metropolitan 
courses,  except  the  public  links  at  Van 
Courtlandt,  and  yet  even  during  the  dog 
days  of  July  and  August  and  September, 
the  turf  remains  in  good  condition.  There 
are  two  courses  at  Deal,  the  regular  one  of 
eighteen  holes  and  the  nine-hole  course 
reserved  for  women,  both  covering  in  all 
about  200  acres.  The  playing  length  of  the 
regular  course  was  6,255  yards  before  the 
special  preparations  for  the  championship 
began,  and  since  then  it  has  been  increased 
to  something  like  6,100  yards  by  setting 
back  the  trees.  To  players  who  have  mas- 
tered the  long  game,  as  compared  with  those 
who  have  to  depend  more  on  the  finesse  of 
approach  shots,  the  long  course  is  an  ad- 
vantage. One  may  imagine  Mr.  Travis,  for 
instance,  with  his  startling  drive  of  382 
yards  last  winter  up  his  sleeve,  viewing  all 
such  increases  in  the  playing  distance  with 
complete  equanimity. 

Deal  is  a  course  of  comfortable  sportiness. 
and,  judging  from  the  scores  made  on  it  up 
to  this  year,  of  tolerable  difficulty.  The 
amateur  record  for  the  eighteen  holes  is 
seventy-nine,  and  is  held  jointly  by  Mr. 
Travis.  Mr.  George  Brokaw,  and  Mr.  Archi- 
bald Graham.  Bogey  is  eighty-two.  That 
the  score  had  not  been  brought  lower 
up  to  this  season  than  a  seventy-nine  was 
attributed  by  some  observers  to  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  Deal  greens.  They  are  smooth 
but  not  level,  having  been  allowed  to  follow 
to  a  certain  extent  the  natural  conformation 
of  the  turf,  and  to  players  used  to  playing 
only  on  greens  as  level  as  a  ball-room  floor 
they  doubtless  presented  some  embarrass- 
ments. As  for  the  various  holes  in  the 
course,  the  seventh,  of  550  yards,  is  the 
longest :  the  twelfth,  of  475  yards,  is  per- 
haps the  most  difficult,  its  green  being 
fortified  by  a  most  uncomfortable  ditch. 
The  thirteenth  hole  is,  in  a  way.  the  sport- 
iest. It  involves  merely  an  approach  shot  of 
100  yards,  but  this  must  be  lifted  over  a 
deep  pit  of  soft  earth,  and  the  ball  that  is  n't 
sent  over  by  the  first  stroke  must  be  lofted  up 
an  almost  perpendicular  bank  some  fifteen 


Bankers  in  Line  of  Play  for  the  Ninth  and  Tenth  Greens,  at  Deal. 


feet  or  so  in  height.  As  for  the  general 
aspect  of  the  course,  it  is  one  free  from 
trees  and  other  obstructions,  and  agreeable 
alike  to  both  players  and  gallery. 


It  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  watch  a  cham- 
pionship match,  strolling  along  on  fresh 
green  turf,  in  the  air  and  sunshine,  at  the 
polite  distance  of  the  gallery.    It  isn't  so 


The  Twelfth  Green,  at  Deal,  Comes  Close  Down  to  the  Lake. 
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bad  just  to  read  the  story  of  the  play  in  the 
press  dispatches,  sitting-  in  a  comfortable 
chair  in  a  country-club  veranda  a  thou- 
sand miles  or  so  away.  Every  one  who  is 
interested  in  the  game  is  interested  in  such 
an  event  as  the  Metropolitan  and  in  the 
other  greater  and  lesser  contests  of  the 
year.  But  the  really  big  and  important 
thing,  and  the  thing  which  should  have  the 
most  potent  interest  for  every  sportsman,  is 
the  fact  that  all  these  "  set-pieces,"  so  to 
speak,  are  but  the  frills  and  furbelows  of  all 
that  honest,  every-day,  just-for-fun  golfing 
which  is  going  on  all  the  time,  in  all  sorts  of 
weather,  and  in  all  sorts  of  places,  wherever 
in  the  land  can  be  found  an  available  bit  of 
open  comfortable  country. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons  go  to 
see  football  games  and  rowing  races,  but  it 
is  only  the  few  who  may  be  one  of  an  eleven 
or  a  crew.  There  is  scarcely  another  game 
in  which  the  big  public  contests  are  not 
more  important  in  the  ordinary  man's  eye 
than  the  every-day  playing  of  the  duffer. 
In  golf,  things  are  ordered  differently,  and 


although  Jones  and  Robinson  may  buzz  like 
anything  on  their  way  down  to  their  offices 
in  the  ''L"  in  the  morning  of  So-and-so's 
chances  and  Such-a-one's  form  they  are 
much  more  vitally  concerned  over  those 
eighteen  holes  which  they  are  going  to  play 
next  Saturday  afternoon  for  the  Jones- 
Robinson  championship,  or,  perhaps,  as  a 
desperate  stake  for  as  many  balls  as  the 
winner  is  "up,"  or  a  dinner  at  the  club- 
house. The  golf  bag  is  almost  as  typical 
an  ornament  of  the  suburban  train  and  the 
ferry-boat  as  the  parcels  of  the  commuter. 

It  is  a  cheering  and  healthy  sign  when 
busy  men  in  the  fragmentary  pauses  of 
their  business  are  of  a  mind  to  gossip  about 
the  tremendous  drives  that  they  made  the 
last  day  they  were  out,  and  to  apostrophize 
the  good  time  they  are  going  to  have  on  the 
next  fine  afternoon.  It  is  a  fine  thing  when 
multitudes  go  in  for  a  sport,  not  because  the 
crowd  goes,  not  because  it  is  swagger,  but 
only  because  it 's  healthy  and  it 's  fun.  And 
that  is  just  what  golf  means  to  those  who 
live  or  work  in  town. 


There  Is  Never  Failing:  Interest  in  the  Crowd  Roped  Back  From  the  Last  Hole. 
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THE  home  of  the  Lapp  is  a  country 
which  rivals  the  Sahara  in  its  bar- 
renness, where  winter  is  welcomed 
in  preference  to  summer.  The  snow  fields 
of  the  Esquimaux,  with  their  fur  and 
feathers,  are  a  region  of  plenty  compared 
with  it.  Put  the  Indian  of  the  "Leather- 
stocking  Tales r'  into  it,  and  he  would  starve 
despite  his  marvelous  endurance.  The  real 
Laplander  of  the  fjeld  only  exists,  thanks  to 
the  mossy  carpet  of  the  woodlands  and  the 
tender  foliage  of  the  trees — for  they  feed 
his  deer.  Despised  by  the  rest  of  the  human 
family,  here  he  has  come  to  roam  from 
place  to  place.  He  may  found  a  village 
here  and  there.  Indeed,  some  have  "gam- 
mas" in  which  they  remain  until  their  herds 
have  eaten  the  vegetation  in  the  vicinity. 
Then  nature  makes  them  move  on,  not  to 
return  until  the  moss  has  again  grown — 
that  may  be  four  or  five  years  later. 

This  existence  has  covered  centuries,  and 
to-day  the  true  Laplander — he  of  the  Far 


North — is  about  as  little  known,  even  to  the 
rest  of  Europe,  as  a  hundred  years  ago.  The 
explorers  who  have  actually  visited  his  do- 
main are  few,  and  it  is  a  question  if  any 
have  reached  its  heart,  save  now  and  then 
an  adventurer  so  fortunate  as  to  gain  the 
confidence  of  a  band  of  herders  and  jour- 
ney with  them,  suffering  from  the  cold  and 
hunger  in  winter,  and  the  stifling  heat  of 
the  Arctic  summer,  with  its  curse  of  flies 
and  mosquitoes.  One  such  adventurer  was 
Mr.  Charles  E.  Rilliet,  a  member  of  the 
Baldwin-Ziegler  polar  expedition,  who  tar- 
ried for  a  time  in  northern  Europe.  His 
experiences  in  the  land  of  the  nomadic 
Lapps  and  his  impressions  add  a  valuable 
chapter  to  the  scanty  fund  of  information 
about  this  people,  to  which  his  camera  also 
contributed. 

When  one  reads  of  the  Laplanders,  he  is 
generally  made  acquainted  with  the  Lapp 
farmers,  for  these  reside  nearest  to  the  rest 
of  the  world,  still  clinging  to  little  patches 
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of  soil  here  and  there  from  which  they  have 
not  as  yet  been  driven  by  their  natural  ene- 
mies— the  Swedes  and  Norwegians.  Their 
neighbors  of  the  North,  the  fisher  Lapps, 
depend  upon  the  waters  of  the  lakes  and 
rivers  of  Arcjic  Europe  for  a  livelihood; 
but  the  Lapland  of  the  story  book  is  be- 
yond the  country  of  the  fishers,  consisting 
of  the  fjelds  and  extreme  northern  plateaus. 
In  this  territory  the  herder  Lapps  roam  at 
will.  Those  within  the  Russian  border  are 
supposed  to  acknowledge  allegiance  to  the 
CzarT;  -and  those  in  Finland  to  obey  the 
Archduke  of  what  is  now  a  Russian  de- 
pendency :  but  to-day  they  are  as  free  from 
tlie  rule  of  any  monarch  as  were  their  an- 
cestors back  in  the  medieval  days.  There 
was  a  time  when  they  could  be  seen  far  to 
the  south  of  the  Arctic  Circle;  but  this  por- 
tion of  the  race  has  been  steadily  driven 
northward,  into  a  region  whose  isolation 
saves  its  inhabitants  from  any  authority 
save  that  of  the  owners  of  the  largest  rein- 
deer herds.  It  would  be  useless,  indeed,  for 
an  army  to  follow  them:  the  waste  is  so 
vast  and  so  desolate  that  soldiers  would 
starve  in  the  search.  This  country  is  more 
passable  in  winter  than  in  summer,  for  it  is 
traversed  with  rivers  and  marshes  which 
can  be  crossed  only  when  frozen  over,  un- 
less the  traveler  carries  his  boat  on  his  back. 
But  with  the  coming  of  winter,  the  Lapps 
utilize  the  ice-bound  rivers  as  thoroughfares 
in  their  travels.  They  know  the  best  forag- 
ing grounds,  the  places  where  shelter  may 
be  afforded  for  a  week's  encampment,  and 
all  of  the  outlying'  settlements  of  the  fishers 
where  they  can  beg  food  or  steal  it.  This  is 
their  home,  and  in  it  they  are  supreme. 

Perhaps  no  other  race  has  kept  itself  so 
far  from  the  rest  of  human  kind.  True,  the 
fishers  and  farmers  have  intermarried  with 
the  Finns,  and  not  a  few  of  the  settlements 
described  and  pictured  by  the  artist  as  in 
the  true  Lapland  are  peopled  with  a  strain 
of  foreign  blood.  Those  of  the  fjeld  form 
alliances  among  themselves,  save  occasion- 
ally when  a  herder  takes  his  wife  from  a 
fishing  hamlet.  Rarely  is  he  favored  by  the 
women  of  the  farms,  and  the  settled  people 
are  as  widely  separated  from  their  roaming 
brethren  as  the  Finns  or  Swedes.  Thus  it  is 
among  the  wanderers  that  one  must  go  to 
study  the  original  type.  Here  again  they 
have  been  belied.  Far  back,  perhaps  in  the 
period  of  the  Csesars,  their  ancestors  must 
have  been  of  a  high  standard  of  beauty,  for 


amid  the  family  groups  arc  to  be  seen 
highly  intelligent  faces:  some  of  the  younger 
women  arc  quite  comely,  and  garbed  like 
their  sisters  of  Scandinavia  might  rival 
them  in  attractiveness,  but  the  uncouth  dress 
and  their  aversion  to  bathing  disguise  what 
charm  they  naturally  possess;  it  is  a  ques- 
tion if  a  dirtier  race  exists. 

They  are  anything  but  dull-witted.  Nat- 
ural traders,  seldom  do  they  fail  to  get  the 
best  of  the  bargain  in  dealings  with  the 
fishers  and  farmers  of  their  own  blood  as 
Avell  as  the  occasional  Finn  or  Russian 
visitor.  Forced  to  make  the  most  of  their 
scantj*  resources,  they  are  miserly  in  their 
economy,  and  the  herds  that  some  possess 
show  their  truly  remarkable  Avealth,  con- 
sidering" the  poverty  of  nature  that  sur- 
rounds them. 

The  hag  of  Lapland  is  depicted  as  uglier 
than  any  of  Shakespeare's  crones — a  fit 
subject  to  practise  the  black  art;  but  the 
men,  not  the  women,  are  the  sorcerers,  and 
here  and  there  can  still  be  found  the  drum 
and  hammer  and  rings  used  to  bring  mis- 
fortune to  an  enemy  or  fortune  to  a  friend, 
or  to  foretell  the  future;  but  no  woman  can 
be  present  when  the  ceremony  is  being  per- 
formed. It  would  render  the  spell  power- 
less and  place  upon  the  woman  a  serious, 
perhaps  fatal  illness.  The  drum,  which  i  •. 
made  of  a  very  light  wood,  has  painted  upon 
it  a  very  rude  representation  of  the  sun,  the 
devil,  sometimes  several  of  the  sai-nts,  and 
circles  indicating- the  countries  nearest  Lapr 
land.  The  cluster  of  magic  rings  is  placed 
on  the  sun,  and  the  sorcerer  beats  a  tattoo 
on  the  surface  with  his  hammer.  The 
strokes,  of  course,  jar  the  rings  so  that  they 
move,  and  the  direction  which  they  take 
tells  the  fortune-seeker  the  course  of  his 
future  wanderings,  also  whether  he  will  be 
prosperous  or  unfortunate.  The  majority  of 
the  herder  folk,  however,  claim  to  be  Chris- 
tians, and  say  that  sorcery  now  is  rarely 
practised — merely  a  thought  of  the  days 
when  their  ancestors  "sold  wind"  to  the 
Norse  seamen  in  braids  of  yarn  which, 
separated  into  strands,  would  produce  a 
favorable  breeze. 

It  is  not  strange  that  the  aged  women  are 
ugly  when  it  is  remembered  that  years  bent 
over  the  fireside  with  the  inevitable  pipe 
have  smoked  them  within  and  without 
almost  into  living  mummies.  When  placed 
in  her  pulkah  during  the  family  migration, 
grandmother  is    as  buried  in  furs   as  the 
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youngest  baby,  and  when  the  tent  is  jjnt  up 
at  the  new  encampment  she  is  the  first  to  be 
carried  in.  The  true  Lapp  looks  after  his 
old  better  than  his  young-.  He  may  be 
thief,  liar,  and  vagabond  as  his  neighbors 
call  him,  but  you  can  mark  this  down  to  his 
credit.  After  the  aged  come  the  reindeer, 
then  the  women  and  children. 

Nowhere  else  do  human  beings  depend  so 
much  on  one  creature.  Its  flesh  furnishes 
most  of  the  meat  of  the  real  Lapp.  He  drinks 
its  milk  and  eats  it  made  into  cheese.  The 
furry  hide  is  the  only  clothing  that  keeps 
him  from  freezing  in  winter.  The  silver  he 
hoards  with  a  miser's  love  largely  comes 


with  the  leather  saddle  and  the  rawhide 
halter.  The  real  Saint  Nick,  however,  does 
not  gather  the  reins  in  one  hand  like  the 
Santa  Claus  of  the  picture  book,  but  uses 
one  thong  only. 

It  is  a  curious  gait — a  long,  shambling 
stride — very  different  from  the  leap  of  the 
hunter  or  the  harmonious  movement  of  the 
roadster;  but  over  the  ice  and  snow  he 
travels  at  a  rate  of  eight  or  ten  miles  an 
hour,  although  the  pulkah  and  its  load  may 
weigh  two  hundred  pounds.  It  is  a  case  of 
letting  him  do  as  he  pleases,  merely  keeping 
him  in  the  right  direction.  He  knows  when  to 
lessen  his  speed  and  Avhen  to  stop,  and  once 


"  Reindeer  trained  for  carrying  packs  are  fitted  with  leather  saddle  and  rawhide  halter." 


from  selling  belts,  purses,  and  other  articles 
of  deerskin  to  the  farmer  and  fisher  folk — 
for  he  rarely  sells  one  of  his  herd  alive, 
unless  want  forces  him  to  it.  The  tobacco, 
sugar,  and  coffee  beans — his  luxuries — he 
usually  gets  in  trade  for  the  hide  and  flesh. 
This  is  why  the  herds  are  guarded  as  care- 
fully as  the  banker  guards  his  treasure  vault; 
for  the  wealth  of  a  family  is  determined  by 
the  number  of  deer  it  owns.  Only  a  few  are 
ever  "broken  to  harness."  Those  selected 
for  this  work  become  members  of  the  family, 
so  to  speak,  when  fawns,  and  are  allowed  to 
poke  their  noses  into  tent  or  gamma  at 
will.  The  children  play  with  them.  Before 
they  have  reached  their  growth  they  are  fitted 


he  imuses  it  is  almost  impossible  to  start 
him  ahead  until  he  makes  up  his  mind  he 
has  had  sufficient  rest.  This  depends  greatly 
on  whether  he  has  found  a  nice  patch  of 
moss  on  which  to  forage — but  the  speed  he 
maintains  when  under  way  makes  up  for 
these  interruptions,  and  the  "going"  must 
be  very  bad  or  the  animal  very  weak  which 
will  not  cover  sixty  or  seventy-five  miles 
during  the  hours  which  go  to  make  up  the 
"day"  in  this  land  of  continual  sunlight  or 
moonlight. 

The  reindeer  is  the  main  food  of  the  few 
wolves  found  on  these  great  Arctic  plat- 
eaus. Singly,  he  is  no  match  for  his  enemy, 
but  a  score  of  deer,   huddling  in  a  circle, 
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Sometimes  the  Lapland  Belle  is  Not  Uncomely. 

with  their  hind  quarters  pressed  as  closely 
together  as  possible,  present  a  front  of  antlers 
and  fore  feet  which  will  do  very  effective 
work  unless  the  wolves  are  too  numerous. 
But  the  Arctic  wolf  is  as  crafty  as  he  is 
treacherous.  He  knows  the  keen  scent  of 
the  deer,  and  approaches  them  from  the 
u leeward"  side,  as  the  sailor  would  say,  so 
unless  the  wind  shifts  he  can  get  quite  close 
before  they  are  aware  of  his  presence. 
Should  they  scatter,  this  means  one,  per- 
haps a  score  of  dead  deer. 

Their  owners  know  of  these  traits,  and 
no  herd  is  ever  left  to  graze  without  at  least 
one  or  two  guardians.  Some  have  dogs 
which  help  keep  the  animals  together  and 
even  attack  the  wolves.  They  have  a  curious 
way  of  keeping  a  herd  from  stampeding. 
Instinct  tells  the  reindeer  a  rope  or  thong 
means  captivity,  and  even  the  wildest  are 
afraid  of  a  strap.  Each  herder  carries  a 
coil  of  rawhide,  perhaps  fifty  or  one  hun- 


dred feet  in  length,  thrown  over  his  shoul- 
der. When  on  duty  his  eye  is  continually 
upon  the  animals.  Shotild  one  of  them 
throw  up  its  head  and  start  away  from  the 
rest,  the  man  runs  at  full  speed  to  get  in 
front  of  it.  Reaching  a  point  where  the 
deer  must  cross  his  path,  he  unwinds  the 
thong  and  lets  it  trail  along  the  ground.  As 
soon  as  the  deer  sees  it,  he  stops  and 
trembles  in  fear.  Nothing  can  induce  him 
to  go  over  it,  and  he  is  easily  turned  back 
to  the  rest  of  the  herd.  Should  five  or  six 
or  a  dozen  stampede  in  different  directions, 
it  is  a  difficult  piece  of  work  to  capture  them. 
In  winter,  to  get  at  the  moss,  the  reindeer 
digs  through  snow  banks  six  feet  and  more 
in  depth.  He  eats  away  at  the  vegetation  as 
far  as  he  has  uncovered  it,  and  then  moves 
about  until  his  nose  tells  him  where  another 
clump  of  moss  exists — and  makes  another 
burrow.  Thus  he  continues  hour  after  hour, 
apparently  tireless. 


"  Among  the  family  groups  are  to  be  seen  highly  intelligent 
faces.'' 
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A  herd  of  a 
hundred  deer  soon 
rob  several  acres 
of  ground  of  the 
moss  patches,  even 
though  all  of  it  is 
snow  covered:  in 
summer,  the  birch 
and  willow  trees 
are  stripped 
of  their  tender 
shoots  as  far  as 
the  deer  can  reach 
their  muzzles. 
There  is  an  un- 
written law  in 
Lapland  to  de- 
stroy every  ves- 
tige of  a  camp-fire 
after  it  has  cooked 
the  meals,  for  in 
summer  the  moss, 
under  the  rays  of 
the  ever  -  present 
sun,  becomes  lit- 
erally as  dry  as 
tinder,  and  a  care- 
less spark  may 
kindle  a  fire  which 
will  destroy  the 
grazing  over  hundreds  of  miles  of  territory. 

As   it   is,  the   Lapps   are   gradually  but 
surely  passing  away.    In  the   struggle  for 


The  Mother  Carries  Her  Child  in  a  Cradle  of  Reindeer  Skin 


existence  they 
have  not  been  vic- 
torious. Hardy  as 
they  have  become 
through  long  en- 
durance, the  pov- 
erty of  a  region 
unfit  for  human 
habitation  is  de- 
creasing their 
numbers,  and  each 
year  finds  fewer 
in  the  bands  which 
go  from  place  to 
place.  One  sure 
sign,  so  say  those 
who  are  most  fa- 
miliar with  them, 
is  the  diminishing 
herds  of  deer,  for 
no  actual  census 
has  ever  been 
taken  of  the  fjeld 
folk.  In  ten  years, 
it  is  estimated  from 
their  own  state- 
ments, they  have 
declined  in  num- 
ber from  10,000  to 
7,000.  At  this  rate 
the  true  Laplanders  will  soon  become  a 
people  of  yesterday,  and  the  pigmy  nation 
have  dropped  out  of  sight  forever. 


On  the  Edge  of  the  Lapp's  Country. 


IN   AT    THE    DEATH 


By  RALPH  HENRY  BARBOUR 


ILLUSTRATIONS   BY   MAX   KLEPPER 


"  If  you  can't  learn  to  ride,  learn  to  fall  soft." —  Hunting  Proverb. 


WE  WERE  down  at  Mallowby,  Vir- 
ginia, for  the  fox  hunting.  By  we, 
I  mean  the  Duke — he  is  n't  really  a 
duke,  you  know — Tommy,  Dickie,  and  my- 
self. We  were  quartered  at  the  Valley  Inn, 
but  we  lunched  and  dined  at  Paradise,  Max- 
well Maxwell's  jolly  big  estate  just  outside 
the  village.  He  says  he  calls  it  Paradise  be- 
cause it 's  so  hard  to  get  to  :  Mallowby,  you 
know,  is  ten  miles  from  the  railroad.  The 
Duke  asked  him  why  he  did  n't  call  it  Brook- 
lyn. When  it  comes  to  making  jokes,  Max- 
well and  the  Duke  finish  about  even.  We 
had  met  Maxwell  the  summer  before  up  at 
Island  Lake,  when  Tommy  and  Dickie  had 
played  golf  from  the  third  floor  to  the  office 
ink-well  and  Max  had  won  ninety  dirty 
dollars  on  Tommy.  But  that 's  another  yarn, 
as  some  writer  chap  says. 

Anyhow,  Maxwell  Maxwell  had  asked  us 
down  for  the  hunting,  and  we  had  gone,  and 
were  jolly  glad  of  it,  for  he  had  shown  us  a 
good  time  from  the  stai't.  There  's  just  Max 
and  his  sister,  Grace.  She  's  ten  kinds  of  a 
thoroughbred.  She  's  about  twenty,  with 
brown  hair  that  has  streaks  in  it,  gray  eyes 
that  would  drive  a  chap  to  absinthe,  and 
cheeks  that  turn  a  hunting  coat  pea-green. 
They  just  live  there  alone,  with  about  a  mil- 
lion servants,  and  make  their  friends  happy. 
Paradise  is  a  bully  good  name  for  the  place, 
I  tell  you.  Maxwell  Maxwell  says  he  raises 
horses:  anyway,  he  has  a  whole  bunch  of 
stables ;  but  Dickie  says  the  only  thing  he 
ever  saw  Max  raise  was  Cain. 

Max  had  quite  a  crowd  staying  at  the 
house,  so  he  put  us  up  at  the  inn.  The  inn 
is  n't  so  bad,  really ;  only  if  you  ever  go 
down  there,  ride  'round  the  juleps;  they 
make  'em  too  sweet. 

Well,  the  Hunt  Ball  was  to  come  off  on 
Saturday  night.  We  'd  been  there  about  a 
week  then,  and  the  Duke  and  Tommy  were 
knee-deep  with  Miss  Maxwell ;  Tummy  was 
siniplv  mired  and  could  n't  talk  about  any- 


thing else.  But  there  were  others,  too,  and 
so  when  they  got  to  talking  about  the  ball — 
this  was  Friday  night — and  were  both  ask 
ing  her  for  dances,  they  found  that  she  had 
only  three  left.  She  gave  one  to  the  Duke 
and  one  to  Tommy,  and  then  they  each 
wanted  the  third.  They  quarreled  about  it 
for  a  long  time ;  that  is,  the  Duke  and  Tommy 
quarreled,  and  Miss  Maxwell  looked  on  and 
laughed.    Finally  she  turned  to  me. 

"  What  would  you  do,  Mr.  Annismead  ?  " 
she  asked. 

"  Why,"  said  I,  "  you  might  just  give  it  to 
me,  you  know,  and  then  there  would  n't  be 
any  more  jolly  rowing  about  it.'' 

But  the  Duke  said  no ;  that  rather  than 
have  Miss  Maxwell  suffer  he  'd  poison 
Tommy  off  with  a  mint  julep  at  the  inn. 
The  Duke's  jokes  are  beastly  bad  some- 
times. Then,  after  they  'd  each  tried  to  buy 
each  other  off  and  found  they  could  n't, 
Miss  Maxwell  settled  it  herself. 

"  I  '11  tell  you,"  said  she.  "  The  one  that 
earns  it  shall  have  it." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  the  Duke.   "  It 's  mine." 

"  I  've  had  frightful  luck  all  season,"  she 
said,  "  and  have  n't  won  a  single  brush. 
And  to-morrow,  Max  says,  I  must  ride  The 
Drudge  because  Country  Girl  has  a  silly  strain 
or  something.  The  Drudge  is  fast  enough, 
but  she  simply  can't  jump.  And  as  we  're  to 
start  at  Newchurch  there  '11  be  nothing  but 
fences.  Now,  I  must  have  a  brush.  In  ex- 
change for  it  I  '11  give  the — let  jne  see — 
the  eighth  dance.  If  neither  of  you  win  it 
it  shall  go  to" — she  looked  about  and  saw  me 
— "to  Mr.  Annismead.  Those,  gentlemen, 
are  the  conditions." 

"  Done  !  "  cried  Tommy. 

"  Say  no  more,"  said  the  Duke.  "  The 
brush  is  yours." 

When  we  got  back  to  the  inn  about  ten 
we  had  lip  some  Scotch-and-sodas,  and  the 
Duke  and  Tommy  sat  on  their  beds  in  paja- 
mas and  told  each  other  how  he — that  is,  the 
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other  fellow — had  n't  the  ghost  of  a  .show. 
They  are  both  Al  riders,  and  are  n't  afraid 
of  any  jump  that  ever  happened.  Perhaps 
the  Duke  had  a  bit  the  better  of  it  when  it 
came  to  mounts,  for  he  weighs  about  a  hun- 
dred and  eighty,  and  Max  had  given  him 
Anthracite,  a  big,  long-legged  black  horse 
with  a  stride  like  a  camel,  and  almost  the 
best  thing  in  the  stable.  Tommy,  who  rode 
at  one  hundred  and  thirty,  was  to  have 
Soubrette,  a  smallish  brown  mare  with  a 
nasty  temper  and  lots  of  speed.  It  looked 
like  anybody's  game  Jo  Dickie  and  me. 
About  midnight  we  got  tired  of  hearing 
them  jaw  and  went  off  to  bed,  for  the  meet 
was  to  be  four  miles  off,  at  eight  o'clock. 

"  To  hear  you  two  talk,"  said  I,  as  I  went 
out,  "  you  'd  think  there  was  n't  going  to  be 
any  one  else  in  the  field.  But  there  's  just  one 
thing  certain — I  get  the  eighth  dance.'' 

You  ought  to  have  heard  'em  howl. 

There  was  an  early  breakfast  next  morn- 
ing just  at  daylight:  bacon  and  eggs  and 
those  round,  flat  messes  of  flour  they  call 
beaten  biscuits :  the  Duke  says  they  have 
him  beat.  There  was  coffee,  too,  and  tall 
glasses  of  brandy-and-soda :  awful  good 
stuff  to  start  a  hunt  on.  The  nags  were 
outside,  and  we  four  mounted  and  trotted 
through  a  misty  morning  for  Newehurch. 
It  was  fun  to  see  Tommy  and  the  Duke  siz- 
ing each  other  up.  Tommy  looked  a  bit 
done  ;  fancy  he  had  n't  slept  very  well ;  but 
the  Duke  was  as  fresh  as  a  caddie.  As  for 
the  horses,  they  were  in  top  shape  and  eager 
for  sport.  We  found  the  crowd  waiting  in  a 
hillside  meadow  with  the  Mallowby  hounds, 
eighteen  couples,  imitating  a  xylophone  in 
the  brush.  The  Duke  and  Tommy  cut  across 
for  Miss  Maxwell,  and  Dickie  and  I  fol- 
lowed. 


She  was  looking  as  pretty  as  a  pic- 
ture in  the  back  of  a  magazine.  Her 
hair  was  sort  of  tied  up  in  a  bunch 
under  her  derby  and  her  dark  brown 
habit  more  than  fitted  her.  When  we 
came  up  Tommy  was  simply  gasping, 
and  the  Duke  was  fussing  with  her 
siirrup- leather  and  looking  as  though 
he  wanted  to  steal  her  boot.  There 
was  n't  much  time  for  talking,  for  all 
on  a  sudden  a  silly  dog  set  up  a  yowl 
and  the  fun  was  on.  The  Duke  jumped 
into  his  saddle  without  touching  stir- 
rup, took  off  his  hat  to  Miss  Maxwell, 
and  pointed  for  the  fence.  But  Tommy 
was  yards  to  the  good.  The  hounds 
were  streaming  out  of  cover  into  the  next 
field,  and  I  thought  they 'd  never  stop  com- 
ing ;  it  was  like  a  stage  procession.  Maxwell 
Maxwell,  who  is  M.  F.  H.,  and  Gregory,  the 
huntsman,  were  close  up  to  the  pack,  and 
behind  them  was  a  bunch  of  some  two  dozen 
riders  and  the  whip.  Tommy  and  the  Duke 
were  on  equal  terms  half  way  across  the  next 
field,  wbie  Miss  Maxwell  and  Dickie  and  I 
Avere  taking  things  easier. 

I  'm  not  much  of  a  rider ;  a  five-barred 
fence  gives  me  creeps  down  my  spine,  while 
the  shout,  "  Ware  wire !  "  almost  knocks  me 
out  of  my  saddle.  I  fancy  it 's  about  the 
same  way  with  Dickie  Boswell,  only  he 
won't  own  up.  On  the  flat  I  '11  ride  with 
the  next  chap,  but  this  thing  of  playing 
you  're  a  ping-pong  ball  does  n't  appeal. 
The  first  fence  was  easy,  a  decent  enough 
three-rail  affair,  and  we  three,  with  a  half- 
dozen  other  late  'uns,  got  over  in  good 
shape.  But  I  noticed,  just  the  same,  that 
The  Drudge  looked  as  if  he  had  a  mind  not 
to  take  it.  It  was  hard  going  then,  up  hill, 
with  the  ground  slippery  with  the  thaw,  and 
when  we  reached  the  summit  and  turned 
west  along  a  snake-fence,  the  field  was  three 
short  to  the  good,  with  the  Duke  on  Anthra- 
cite and  Tommy  on  Soubrette  pretty  nearly 
leading.  Then  they  swung  to  the  left  out  of 
sight. 

The  beast  I  was  on  was  a  nasty  puller,  but 
what  you  might  call  disgustingly  safe.  Miss 
Maxwell  gave  The  Drudge  his  head  for  a  bit, 
and  Dickie  and  I  followed  alongside.  When 
the  turn  came  we  found  we  had  gained 
some :  the  pack  was  strung  out  like  a  rib- 
bon along  a  creek  below  us.  It  was  a  gallop 
down  hill  then  to  a  narrowish  ford,  and  we 
were  up  with  the  main  push  again.  But  once 
across,  the  M.  F.  H.,  the  huntsman,  and  the 
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whip,  followed  by  half  a  dozen  of  the  best, 
set  a  sharp  pace  up  a  slight  rise  and  were 
out  of  sight  again  over  a  ridge.  When  we 
got  there  we  found  another  fence,  a  five-rail 
thing,  and  I  looked  for  gaps.  Dickie  went 
right  over,  and  Miss  Maxwell  tried  it,  too, 
but  The  Drudge  refused. 

"There's  a  gap  here  to  the  right,"  I 
called;  but  she  shook  her  head,  wheeled 
again,  and  went  back  at  it.  Dickie  was  half 
a  field  away  and  the  stragglers  came  up, 
some  of  them  taking  the  jump  and  some 
trotting  along  looking  for  something  easier. 
I  fancy  Miss  Maxwell  didn't  like  the  idea 
of  having  the  others  see  her  stumped  by 
a  little  old  rail  fence,  for  her  cheeks  got 
red,  and  she  put  The  Drudge  at  the  jump 
for  the  third  time.  At  the  last  moment  she 
thumped  him  one  with  the  crop,  and  the 
brute  rose  and  took  it  finely.  Well,  it  was 
up  to  me.  There  was  no  time  to  go  hunt- 
ing for  breaks,  so  I  jabbed  my  gee,  shut 
my  eyes,  and  gripped  my  knees.  Up  we 
went,  and  just  when  I  was  thinking  of  pat- 
ting myself  on  the  back  he  struck  the  top 
rail  with  a  silly  hoof,  and  I  tore  a  long  gash 
in  the  red  earth  with  my  left  cheek-bone. 

But  I  wasn't  hurt,  and  Miss  Maxwell, 
who  had  wheeled  and  was  waiting  for  me, 
looked  so  sympathetic  that  I  did  n't  much 
mind.  The  brute  of  a  horse  had  the  sense 
to  stand  still  after  he  was  up,  and  presently 
we  were  hitting  the  high  places  again.  But 
we  were  all  out  of  it  now.  Once  in  a  while 
we  could  hear  the  dogs,  but  there  was  n't  a 
soul  in  sight,  except  two  or  three  stragglers 
like  ourselves.  We  'd  done  about  two  miles 
by  that  time,  and  the  pace  had  n't  been 
extra  cool.  We  made  around  two  sides  of 
a  field  of  winter  wheat,  got  over  a  broken- 
down  snake-fence,  and  found  ourselves  in  a 
thicket.  There  was  a  cart  track  through  it, 
but  not  a  sign  of  a  hoof  was  to  be  seen. 
We  were  fairly  out  of  the  running  and 
knew   it.    Miss  Maxwell  pulled  up,  and  I 


followed  suit.  She  looked  at  me  and  I 
looked  at  her. 

"Well?"  she  said. 

"Damn!"  said  I. 

"Thank  you,"  said  she.  Then  she  sighed, 
felt  of  her  back  hair,  and  turned  her  horse. 
"If  Max  ever  mentions  the  name  of  this 
brute  to  me  again  I  '11 — I  '11  pull  his  hair  out ! " 

"Do  you  know  where  we  are?"  I  asked. 
She  nodded. 

"Dunham's;  the  house  is  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  beyond."  She  pointed  down  the  road 
with  her  crop.     "Let's  go  on,"  she  said. 

"I  say,"  said  I,  "I'm  awfully  sorry  about 
this.  If  you  hadn't  waited  for  me  at  that 
silly  fence  back  there  you  could  have  caught 
up.    It 's  all  my  fault." 

"Tommyrot,"  she  said.  "I  was  hope- 
lessly out  of  it  then.  Come  on,  I'll  race 
you  to  the  house." 

It  was  a  poor  looking  shack  when  we 
reached  it;  had  mortgages  sticking  out  all 
over  it.  We  tied  the  hunters  to  a  post  and 
went  inside  and  had  buttermilk ;  awful  stuff, 
buttermilk,  but  I  made  believe  I  liked  it, 
and  Miss  Maxwell  said  it  was  good  for  my 
complexion.  After  that  we  went  out  and 
sat  on  the  edge  of  the  porch.  The  sun  was 
shining  by  then,  and  it  was  a  jolly  sort  of 
day.  We  got  on  rather  well,  she  and  I.  We 
wondered  how  the  Duke  and  Tommy  were 
making  it,  and  I  said  I  hoped  they  'd  break 
their  bally  necks  so  I  'd  get  that  dance.  She 
laughed  a  bit  and  said  I  was  frightfully 
bloodthirsty,  and  just  then  we  heard  a  sound 
that  brought  us  both  to  our  feet.  From  the 
porch  we  could  see  up  the  road  to  where  it 
dipped  over  a  hill,  and  just  as  we  looked 
Mr.  Fox  slipped  across  it  about  three  hun- 
dred yards  away  and  went  into  cover  back 
of  the  stables.    Then  the  pack  came  in  sight. 

We  did  n't  say  a  word;  just  got  into 
saddle  some  old  way  and  lit  out  around  the 
house,  jumped  the  garden  fence  into  a  bed 
of  turnips,  got  out  through  a  gate  that  hap- 
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pened  to  be  open, 
"went  lickety-split 
through  an  old  or- 
chard— I  lost  my 
hat  there — and 
found  the  pack 
crossing  a  wheat 
field. 

"Ware  wheat!" 
I  shouted. 

"Bother  the 
wheat!"  said  she, 
and  headed 
straight  across  the 
field.  I  followed. 
When  we  reached 
the  other  side  I 
looked  back.  The 
M.  P.  H.  and  four 
others  were  just 
taking  the  jump 
into  the  field.  I  thought  one  of  the  four  was 
the  Duke,  but  wasn't  certain,  and  there 
was  n't  time  to  investigate,  for  there  was 
another  fence  ahead.  We  got  over  nicely 
and  saw  Reynard  running  with  head  high 
and  the  dogs,  just  behind,  yelping  like  sin. 

"They'll  have  him  in  a  minute!"  called 
Miss  Maxwell,  her  eyes  dancing  as  she 
turned.  "He's  made  a  circle  and  is  hark- 
ing back  to  Newckurch!    Come  on!" 

I  was  coming  on  as  fast  as  I  could,  but  my 
nag  was  no  match  for  The  Drudge,  and  I  kept 
getting  farther  and  farther  behind.  In  a  min- 
ute or  two  Maxwell  Maxwell  was  alongside, 
riding  away  over,  and  another  minute  he 
was  by  me.  Then  came  the  whip,  swearing 
like  fun,  and  then  the  huntsman  swearing 
some  more.  I  w hacked  my  gee,  did  a  little 
cussing  myself,  and  tried  to  keep  up  with 
them.  The  pack  was  out  of  sight  across  a 
pasture,  and  so  was  Miss  Maxwell.  I  looked 
back  again.  Behind  us,  maybe  a  field  away, 
came  Tommy  and  the  Duke,  neck  and  neck, 
riding  like  mad.  Then  I  followed  the  hunts- 
man through  a  gate,  crossed  a  road,  took  a 
three-railed  fence,  and  found  a  long  slope 
before  me  with  a  creek  at  the  bottom  and 
the  pack  yelping  murder  around  a  dead 
chestnut  tree.  I  gave  a  howl  and  went  down 
that  hill  as  fast  as  Dobbin  would  foot  it. 

When  I  got  to  the  bottom  there  were  Miss 
Maxwell  and  her  brother  and  the  whip 
beating  off  the  hounds,  and  the  huntsman 
just  dropping  out  of  the  saddle.  Mr.  Fox, 
ten  feet  up  the  tree,  was  snarling  to  beat 
the  symphony  orchestra.    Gregory  shinned 


up  after  him,  and  down  he  plumped  into  a 
yelping  mass  of  dogs.  When  the  huntsman 
got  him  again  he  was  a  bad-looking  Mr. 

Fox,    I    tell 

■gggjj&B  y°u-     Greg- 
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out  his  knife 
and  sawed 
off  head  and 
tail,  and 
Maxwell 
presented  the  brush  to  his 
sister. 

"I  don't  know  how  the 
devil  you  got  here,  old  girl," 
said  he,  "but  here  you  are, 
and  here's  the  trophy." 

"And  no  thanks  to  you," 
said  she,  "for  putting  me 
ou  such  a  beast  as  this.  If 
it  had  n't  been  for  Mr.  Au- 
nismead's  piloting  I  'd  much  better  have 
gone  home." 

Maxwell  turned  to  me  with  his  eyebrows 
up,  and  I  tried  to  look  modest,  and  passed 
my  cigarette  case.  And  then  there  Avas  a 
sound  like  a  cavalry  charge,  and  we  looked 
up  lo  see  the  Duke  and  Tommy  just  simply 
falling  down  that  hillside.  I  fancy  their 
nags  touched  ground  about  every  fifty 
feet.  The  Duke  managed  to  pull  up  in  time, 
but  Tommy  went  on  into  the  creek  and  got 
very  wet.  Miss  Maxwell  waved  the  brush 
at  them,  and  I  just  wish  you  could  have 
seen  their  faces !  They  did  n't  say  very 
much,  but  I  noticed  that  when  the  flask 
went  around  the  Duke  got  glued  to  it. 

Going  home  I  rode  beside  Miss  Maxwell. 
She  told  me  to.  The  Duke  tried  to  edge  me 
off,  but  she  would  n't  have  it.  "It's  Mr. 
Annismead,"  said  she,  "that  I  have  to  thank 
for  the  only  brush  I  've  won  this  year." 

"I  don't  see,"  grumbled  Tommy,  who  was 
riding  as  close  behind  as  he  could  get,  "I 
don't  see  how  you  got  here." 

"Ah,"  said  Miss  Maxwell,  "  that  was  finesse. 
There  's  nothing  like  cutting  the  corners.  I 
fancy  we  must  have  saved  quite  a  mile  all 
told,  eh,  Mr.  Annismead?" 

"Um  —  er — yes,  quite  a  mile,  I  should 
say,"  I  answered,  soberly.  The  Duke 
grunted.  I  heard  Tommy  swear.  Maxwell 
and  Gregory  were  talking  over  the  run. 

"  Doubled  right  back,"  Gregory  was  saying, 
"and  would  have  gone  to  earth  just  where 
we  found  him,  I'll  bet,  if  the  hounds  had  n't 
nabbed  him.   All  of  five  miles,  it  was,  and 
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the  hottest  pace  this  year.  And  did  you 
notice  The  Drudge  ?  He's  scarcely  turned  a 
hair!" 

"  Um  ! "  said  Maxwell.  I  did  n't  fancy  his 
tone. 

Later,  after  lunch,  the  Duke  tried  to  draw 
me  out  in  the  billiard  room.  "Now,  'fess 
up,  Annie,"  said  he.  "It  was  all  fool  luck, 
was  n't  it?  You  know  you  can't  ride  a  horse 


any  more  than  you  can  fly!  Own  up,  like  a 
good  little  chap." 

"  Riding  is  n't  everything,  Most  Noble 
Duke ;   science " 

"  Science  be  bio  wed !  You  know  you  're  a 
regular  duffer,  Annie." 

"Duffer  or  not,"  said  I,  grinning,  "I  get 
the  eighth  dance!" 

And  I  did. 


EVENING 


By    EMERY    POTTLE 


SO  FADES  the  sun's  last  golden  glint 
.  Upon  the  pines,  and  vague  green  stillness  falls. 

The  trout  brook  calls 
With  rippled  voice  to  some  blithe  bird, 
Which  answers  shyly  on  the  evening  wind ; 
I  smell  the  tang  of  fresh-crushed  mint, 
Against  my  hand  my  dog's  cold,  honest  nose ; 

As  twilight  flows 
Across  the  land  with  gradual  tide  unheard 
From  out  the  hill's  deep  purple  wood, 
I  think  that  never  seems  the  world  so  good, 

Or  God  so  kind. 


THE   GARDEN   OF    THE    SMALL    COUNTRY 

PROPERTY 

By  CHARLES  W.  LEAVITT,  Jr. 


IF  A  day  is  spent  in  one  of  our  suburban 
towns  and  careful  observation  made 
of,  say,  100  lots,  taking  only  those 
that  have  a  frontage  on  the  street  of  100 
feet  or  less,  and  a  depth,  from  the  street,  of 
200  feet  or  so — in  other  words,  lots  of  less 
than  half  an  acre — it  will,  1  venture  to  say, 
be  astonishing  to  find  how  closely  they  re- 
semble one  another.  It  will  be  found  that  the 
general  arrangement  is  a  little  piece  of  land 
in  front  of  the  house  with  either  a  straight 
path  up  through  the  middle,  or  two  paths 
(one  from  each  side  meeting  in  the  mid- 
dle and  leading  to  the  front  door);  then  a 
path  around  one,  and  sometimes  both  sides 
of  the  house  to  the  kitchen  door.  In  the 
rear  is  a  small  plot  of  land  for  drying 
clothes,  with  possibly  a  little  vegetable 
garden.  Between  the  paths  in  front,  on  the 
side,  and  not  infrequently  hi  the  rear,  is  a 
thin  looking  lawn,  made  so  by  a  variety  of 
trees  sprinkled  about  at  such  intervals  that 
they  will  give  all  the  shade  possible,  keep- 
ing out  the  sun,  and  making  the  ground 
damp,  sour,  and  just  about  impossible  for 
any  sort  of  flowers  or  shrubbery.  Generally, 
a  few  coleas  or  geraniums,  bought  each  year 
from  the  florist  at  considerable  expense, 
manage  to  live  through  the  season,  and 
must  be  resupplied  the  next  year.  If  this 
same  money  could  be  put  into  good,  hardy 
stock  of  flowering  shrubs  and  herbaceous 
plants,  several  times  the  area  which  the 
hot-house  bedding  plants  occupy  could  be 
planted  and  made  part  of  a  permanent 
garden. 

The  place  is  often  surrounded  by  a  picket 
or  board  fence  which  has  to  be  painted  every 
two  years  or  it  will  decay  in  six  or  seven: 
then  it  will  have  to  be  entirely  renewed  or 
be  patched  and  held  up  by  "Dutchmen," 
braces,  and  props  that  look  very  shabby. 
Such  a  fence  cannot  be  covered  by  vines  or 
made  anything  but  a  stiff  and  glaring  ob- 
ject. A  movement  was  started  a  few  years 
ago  to  do  away  with  these  fences,  and  it 
was  perfectly  astonishing  how  popular  it 
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became  and  how  rapidly  the  fences  disap- 
peared. Almost  every  one  needed  a  new 
fence,  and  here  was  a  good  excuse  not  to 
rebuild  it,  but  to  get  some  fire- wood  and  also 
to  be  in  style.  In  the  center  of  the  lot  you 
will  find  the  object  of  distinction,  the  house. 

Since  suburban  life  became  popular  and 
necessary,  some  thirty  years  ago,  there 
seemed  to  be  born  in  man  a  desire  to  have 
a  house  different  from  his  neighbors,  and 
the  result  is  often  startling.  The  authority 
for  the  architecture  of  these  houses  can 
rarely  be  found,  as  they  are  almost  always 
original  creations  without  any  reference  to 
precedent. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  lots  should  be  dis- 
tinct one  from  another,  and  be  treated  in  as 
many  different  ways  as  possible.  Really,  the 
only  practical  way  to  accomplish  this  is  to 
have  each  owner  put  some  of  his  own  indi- 
viduality into  the  work.  To  secure  this  in 
an  age  of  specialists  is  a  perplexing  matter, 
for  it  seems  impossible  that  a  great  number 
of  owners  should  have  any  knowledge  of 
architectural  design,  artistic  coloring,  or 
the  historic  precedents  which  give  the 
architect  the  foundation  stones  for  his  be- 
ginning. 

If  an  intelligent  man,  interested  in  a 
trade,  a  business,  or  profession,  be  asked 
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why  lie  carries  on  his  work  as  he  does,  he 
will  usually  tell  the  reasons  and  cite  prece- 
dents which  have  become  almost  axioms  to 
him  and  enabled  him  to  at  least  be  sure  of 
certain  parts  of  his  work.  He  will  then  say 
that  on  these  things  he  builds  up  his  work, 
and  uses  his  own  ingenuity  to  make  it  at- 
tractive and  necessary  to  the  public.  It 
will,  I  think,  then  appeal  to  him  as  reason- 
able that  in  starting  out  to  build  a  home  in 
the  country  he  should  take  the  time  to  as- 
certain a  few  of  the  fundamental  elements 
of  design,  so  the  house  he  builds  will  not 


and  the  front  approach,  and  the  remaining 
one  half  used  for  garden  purposes.  If  we 
get  down  to  a  lot  25x100  feet,  we  would 
then  place  the  house  on  the  street  and 
have  50  feet  of  garden  in  the  rear.  It  is, 
however,  largely  a  matter  of  choice  whether 
this  half  of  the  lot  used  as  garden  should  be 
in  the  front  of  the  house  or  in  the  rear;  but 
I  would  think  that  the  majority  of  people 
would  prefer  it  in  the  rear.  As  they  have 
the  street  in  front  for  ventilation,  it  would 
be  best  to  keep  the  houses  apart,  so  as  to 
have  a  further  ventilation  in  the  rear.    Any 
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Fig.  2. — This  Sort  of  Formal  Garden  is  Made  to  Beautify  an  Ugly-Looking  Slope  Between  House  and  Street. 


destroy  the  effect  of  any  garden  which  may 
afterward  be  arranged  about  it. 

After  the  house  has  been  designed,  the 
matter  of  its  location  upon  the  lot  is  one  for 
much  study.  For  instance,  if  a  man  has  a 
level  lot,  his  natural  inclination  would  be  to 
set  the  house  back  from  the  street  (we  will 
assume  that  his  lot  is  200  feet  deep,  and 
any  other  depths  may  be  worked  out  in 
proportion),  say  40  feet;  then,  assuming 
that  the  porch,  house,  arid  kitchen  extension 
occupy  50  feet,  he  would  have  left  in  the 
rear  110  feet;  in  other  words,  about  one 
half  of  the  lot  will  be  occupied  by  the  house 


rule  that  can  be  laid  down  would  not,  how- 
ever, necessarily  be  right  in  more  than  one 
location.  For  instance,  if  the  land  should 
rise  very  abruptly  from  the  street,  you 
would  probably  want  to  have  the  house  set 
quite  close  to  your  rear  line  and  all  your 
garden  in  the  front,  as  it  would  be  very  safe 
to  assume  that  the  neighbor  in  the  rear 
would  keep  his  house  close  to  the  street 
and  have  his  garden  in  the  rear.  Naturally 
he  would  not  want  to  put  his  house  down 
too  far  below  the  street.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  towns  in  Italy  built  on  the  hillsides, 
where  the  difference  in  elevation  between 
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the  streets  is  very  great,  and  they  have 
often  worked  their  problem  out  in  a  pictur- 
esque and  satisfactory  way.  For  instance, 
a  man  whose  lot  drops  off  abruptly  from 
the  street  will  not  attempt  to  keep  his 
house  at  the  street  elevation,  but  will  put 
it  back  a  short  distance.  Then,  by  building 
a  retaining  wall  to  the  street,  he  will  get 
an  area-way  or  plot  between  the  house 
and  street,  which,  when  decorated  with 
vines  and  plants,  and  with  some  steps 
leading  down  through  the  wall,  can  be  made 
most  attractive.  The  man  who  owns  a  lot 
which  rises  abruptly  from  the  street  has  a 
far  more  difficult  problem  to  contend  with, 
for  though  it  may  appear  to  have  better 
drainage,  there  will  of  necessity  be  a  very 
stiff  approach  to  the  house  from  the  street. 
It  is  much  more  pleasant  and  effective  to 
look  down  on  a  terrace  or  garden  than  up 
at  it,  and  one  should  be  very  careful  to  break 
ah  approach  by  either  a  winding  walk  or 
some  steps  in  keeping  with  the  architecture 
of  his  house  and  broken  by  broad  landings 
or  terraces. 

In  choosing  the  lot  a  man  should  bear  in 
mind  that  if  it  is  either  above  or  below  the 
street,  he  must  make  ample  allowance  for 
proper  grading;  otherwise  I  should  advise 
his  buying  a  lot  on  a  level  with  the  street. 

I  thoroughly  believe  in  fencing  a  property. 
It  should  be  done  before  the  development 
of  the  ground  is  taken  up.  The  fence  should 
be  as  permanent  as  possible,  as  it  should 
be  subsequently  decorated  with  vines  and 
plants,  which  will  make  it  not  only  a  divi- 
sion between  two  properties,  but  in  itself  a 
thing  of  beauty.  Of  course,  the  most  per- 
manent and  handsome  division  may  be  made 
with  a  stone  or  brick  wall,  over  which  vines 
will  readily  grow.  This  should  be  decorated 
on  top  with  pots  of  plants.  If  water  is  not 
an  expensive  luxury,  which  unfortunately  is 
generally  the  case  in  most  of  our  villages, 
a  small  wall  fountain  can  be  introduced 
effectively  by  securing  a  stone  or  terra  cotta 
head  or  some  architectural  object  against 
the  brick  or  masonry  wall,  allowing  the 
water  to  pass  out  and  flow  into  a  basin 
where  a  few  aquatic  plants  may  be  grown. 

Of  course,  such  a  stone  or  brick  wall  is 
expensive,  and  if  the  owner's  means  do  not 
permit  of  such  an  extravagance  he  may  put 
up  an  iron  fence  of  some  strength  and 
stability.  Even  a  light  wire  fence  would  be 
far  more  permanent  and  satisfactory  than 
wood. 


1  was  much  impressed  with  the  result  ob- 
tained by  putting  up  iron  and  wire  fences 
and  covering  them  with  climbing  roses, 
ivies,  wistaria,  trumpet  vines,  cobasas,  and 
honeysuckles,  in  the  town  of  Bale  on  the 
line  between  Germany  and  Switzerland. 
The  gardens  are  very  smaU,  being  in  many 
instances  20x40,  40x60,  and  60x100  feet— 
simply  the  space  in  the  rear  and  sides  of 
the  lots.  The  fences  are  6  or  7  feet  high 
on  the  sides  and  rear,  and  4  or  5  feet  high 
in  front,  and  are  a  mass  of  vines  and  flow- 
ers. You  really  do  not  see  anything  but 
foliage  and  blossoms;  it  is  simply  a  green 
wall  bedecked  with  flowers.  It  gives  the 
whole  place  a  freshness  and  fragrance  most 
restful  to  the  eye  and  forms  a  beautiful 
background  for  any  arrangement  of  flowers 
which  may  be  made  in  the  lot  itself.  One 
of  these  fences  of  vines  is,  I  think,  within 
the  scope  of  almost  any  one  having  a  prop- 
erty, and  in  the  end  will  be  found  much 
more  economical  than  wooden  construction. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  paths 
are  a  matter  of  utility  and  necessity  rather 
than  one  of  beauty,  and  that  unless  arranged 
in  the  form  of  a  little  formal  garden  of 
some  well  proportioned  design,  are  rather 
objects  to  be  obscured  from  view  than 
brought  into  prominence.  One  should  not 
attempt  to  get  as  much  as  possible  into  a 
small  space,  but  choose  rather  a  simple  pat- 
tern than  one  of  a  complicated  nature. 

The  temptation  is  to  elaborate  on  the 
detail,  and  unless  the  detail  is  extremely 
good  it  is,  as  a  rule,  unfortunate.  For  in- 
stance, a  man  will  erect  a  wooden  or  iron 
structure,  surrounded  by  some  paths  edged 
with  white- washed  stones  or  cockle  shells; 
unless  the  thing  is  done  with  extraordinary 
skill  it  is  distressing.  It  appears  that  he  has 
attempted  to  do  something  and  has  not 
succeeded  because  the  work  itself  is  bad. 
If,  however,  the  paths  can  be  laid  out  with 
some  reference  to  the  design  of  the  house 
and  edged  with  ivy,  box,  brick,  or  some 
sort  of  stone,  and  the  flower  beds  laid  out 
within  the  enclosures  made  by  the  paths 
in  borders  along  the  paths,  so  that  they 
may  be  easily  taken  care  of,  and  perhaps 
a  grass  space  left  between  the  beds,  you  can 
have  the  garden  in  keeping  with  the  house. 

Inasmuch  as  houses  built  on  small  prop- 
erties are  generally  of  wood,  I  do  not  think 
it  often  advisable  for  a  man  to-  undertake 
architectural  features  in  his  garden ;  still 
if  the  house  be  a  handsome  one,  and   he 
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has  the  means  to  introduce  one  or  more 
objects  of  art,  such  as  a  sundial,  a  stone 
statue,  a  pergola,  a  stone  seat,  a  good  jar- 
diniere or  vase — either  of  stone  or  terra 
cotta — the  effect  may  be  very  good  and 
quite  appropriate.  I  would  call  attention 
here  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  terra  cotta 
made  which  very  closely  resembles  buff 
Indiana  limestone  and  is  quite  strong-  enough 
to  withstand  our  climate.  It  may  be  had 
at  a  very  much  less  cost  than  stone.  For 
instance,  jardinieres  can  be  purchased  at 
from  five  dollars  to  thirty  dollars  each.  They 
may  be  placed  at  the  junction  of  two  paths, 


a  foundation  of  stone  or  gravel  to  insure 
their  being  dry  and  also  to  act  as  drains  for 
the  land  to  prevent  its  becoming  wet  and 
sour.  The  planting  areas  should  have  at 
least  two  feet  of  good,  rich  soil  and  be  free- 
front  stone  or  other  hard  materials.  Lawns 
should  have  a  depth  of  at  least  twelve  inches 
of  good  rich  soil,  so  that  the  grass  may  send 
in  deep  roots  and  not  dry  out  during  the 
hot  weather. 

The  most  practical  way  of  getting  the 
lawn  in  this  condition  is  to  begin  at  one  end 
and  spade  over  or  trench  the  planting  areas 
to  a  depth  of  two  feet  and  the  lawns  to  a 


Fig:.  3-— A  Form  of  Grape  Arbor  Which  You  May  Build  to  Shade  Your  Walk. 


at  the  end  of  a  path,  in  a  niche  in  the 
wall,  on  top  of  the  wall,  or  in  a  corner  of 
the  garden,  and  very  good  effects  obtained. 
The  selection"  and  location  are  subjects  to 
be  very  carefully  •  studied,  and  an  attempt 
should  be  made  to  obtain  the  desired  effect 
from  one  or  possibly  two  or  three  such  ob- 
jects, and  not  introduce  half  a  dozen.  I  can 
easily  imagine  a  good  place  being  ruined 
by  over-indulgence  in  such  objects. 

The  preparation  of  the  ground  for  walks 
and  planting  is  of  great  importance  and 
should  be  done  before  any  planting  or  fin- 
ishing is  attempted.    The  walks  should  have 


depth  of  twelve  inches,  removing  all  the 
stones  and  poor  material  and  loosening  up 
the  ground  thoroughly.  Any  good  soil  found 
in  the  lines  of  the  paths  may  be  dug  out  to 
its  full  depth  and  spread  over  the  planting 
areas  and  lawns.  All  the  stones  and  bad 
material  may  be  placed  in  the  lines  of  the 
walks. 

A  sufficient  amount  of  good  soil  should 
then  be  imported  and  used  to  bring  the 
planting  areas  and  lawns  to  a  proper  grade. 
Gravel,  broken  stone,  or  some  suitable 
material  should  be  imported  to  bring  the 
walks  to  grade  and  give  a  hard,  porous  sur- 
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face.  These  walks,  as  I  have  said  elsewhere, 
should  be  covered  with  some  bright  material 
like  white  pebbles  or  something'  of  that 
nature,  which  will  tend  to  throw  the  plant- 
ing areas  into  relief. 

We  now  come  to  the  question  of  planting. 
This  is  a  matter  which  every  one  can  read- 
ily become  familiar  with  by  study.  It  is  so 
fascinating  that  if  one  stai'ts  even  with  the 
intention  of  finding  out  a  little,  he  will, 
without  appreciating  the  fact,  soon  become 
very  enthusiastic  and  be  carried  on  into 
deeper  studies.  It  is  perhaps  as  good  a  way 
as  any  for  a  layman  to  start  his  studies  of 
plants  by  getting  a  number  of  nursery  cata- 
logues and  reading  them  carefully.  Here 
are  found  displayed  in  their  most  alluring 
colors  all  the  plants  which  one  would  or- 
dinarily wish  to  use  or  know  about.  It  is 
then  most  interesting  to  visit  a  nursery  and 
talk  things  over  with  the  nurseryman  and 
thus  learn  a  little  more.  One  will  almost  in- 
variably find  the  nurseryman  willing  to  take 
any  amount  of  time  to  explain  what  he  has 
to  sell.  After  one  has  advanced  this  far  he 
may  with  propriety  buy  some  books  on  gar- 
dening, of  which  he  will  understand  enough 
to  be  intelligently  interested.  Should  he 
have  the  means,  he  may  then  consult  some 
professional  adviser  and  obtain  a  few  sug- 
gestions from  him  which  may  save  him  in 
the  end  considerable  expense.  This,  how- 
ever, I  do  not  think  necessary,  as  he  can 
purchase  some  plants,  set  them  out,  and 
change  their  combinations  from  year  to 
year,  thus  obtaining  a  great  deal  of  amuse- 
ment and  considerable  knowledge.  In  this 
way  he  will  take  much  more  interest  than 
if  the  stock  were  planted  by  some  one  else. 

Along  the  street  front  is  usually  to  be 
found  an  avenue  of  trees.  If  it  is  not 
already  there,  it  is  pretty  safe  for  the  owner 
to  put  some  shade  trees  in  front  of  his  lot, 
such  as  maples,  lindens,  oriental  planes,  or 
horse  chestnuts.  This  being  done,  it  might 
be  well  to  pick  out  several  points  on  the  lot, 
preferably  a  point  to  the  west  and  one  to  the 
south,  and  put  in  some  deciduous  trees,  such 
as  magnolia  (in  varieties),  pin  oak,  red  oak, 
Kentucky  coffee  tree,  liriodendron,  sweet 
gum,  catalpa,  and  box  elder.  About  these 
may  be  grouped  some  shrubs,  such  as  For- 
sythia,  barberry,  spiraea  (in  variety),  Japan 
quince,  mock  orange,  lilac,  snowballs  (Vi- 
burnum plicatum);  also  Viburnum  opulis, 
Prunus  pissardii,  and  golden  elder.  I  might 
go  on  almost  indefinitely  mentioning  names 


and  turn  this  article  into  a  catalogue,  but  I 
have  simply  given  the  foregoing  as  illustra- 
tions. For  instance,  if  the  oak  trees  were 
put  in  the  background,  and  in  front  of 
them  the  magnolias,  and  perhaps  in  front 
of  them  some  copper  beeches,  you  could 
then  work  in  some  deutzias,  weigelas,  Prunus 
pissardii,  and  in  front  of  them  the  spiraeas 
and  barberries,  thus  making  the  group  high 
in  the  back  and  sloping  down  to  the  ground 
in  front,  and  the  whole  display  of  the  plant- 
ing would  be  opeu  to  the  observer.  Such  a 
group  as  this  will  cast  considerable  shade, 
and  for  the  heat  of  the  day  a  small  bower 
may  be  made  under  the  large  trees,  and 
late  in  the  afternoon  a  shadow  would  fall, 
for  instance,  on  the  kitchen,  which  becomes 
very  hot  at  that  time  of  the  day  in  summer. 
On  the  north  and  east  sides  of  the  house,  I 
would  suggest  putting  groups  of  ever- 
greens, such  as  Colorado  blue  spruce,  con- 
color  spruce,  hemlock,  white  pine,  and 
Austrian  pine  for  a  background,  with 
George  Peabody,  Petinispora  aurea,  Petini- 
spora  nana,  Pinus  mughus,  and  box  in  the 
foreground.  In  this  group  could  be  intro- 
duced some  rhododendrons,  Andromeda  fiori- 
bitnda,  and  perhaps  holly.  These  will  form 
a  shield  from  the  north  and  east  winds.  In 
the  center  of  the  lot  I  would  not  plant  trees, 
but  leave  it  open  to  obtain  the  sxxnlight  and 
air.  Here  the  garden  may  be  laid  out  as 
has  been  before  suggested,  with  the  vege- 
tables in  the  rear,  always  excepting  a  bor- 
der of  a  foot  or  so  where  a  row  of  holly- 
hocks or  sunflowers  may  be  planted  to  give 
a  little  color.  I  would  put  in  front  of  the 
vegetables,  and  in  a  few  beds  between 
them,  some  groups  of  foxglove,  coxcomb, 
foxtail,  larkspur,  gentian,  hardy  chrysan- 
themum, hardy  roses,  dahlias,  and  various 
kinds  of  lilies.  On  the  corners  where  the 
paths  join,  it  is  not  out  of  the  way  to  plant 
box  trees,  and  trim  them  up  in  rather  formal 
shape.  Perhaps  along  the  walk  one  may 
put  some  fruit  trees  on  trellises,  which  are 
very  decorative  and  at  the  same  time  prac- 
tical. The  paths  themselves,  I  think,  might 
well  be  covered  with  some  white  gravel,  as 
it  will  serve  to  throw  in  relief  the  green 
foliage  and  color  of  the  plants. 

The  suggestions  heretofore  made,  and  also 
the  arrangements  to  which  reference  is 
about  to  be  made,  are  applicable  as  well 
to  small  country  places  like  those  in  the 
Adirondacks,  the  Catskills,  in  New  England, 
and  elsewhere,  as  they  are  to  some  nearby 
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city  suburbs.  There  are  almost  as  many 
people  interested  in  obtaining  a  home  to 
which  they  can  go  over  Sunday  and  use 
for  the  summer  as  there  are  who  are  abso- 
lutely dependent  upon  going  in  and  out 
from  town  every  day,  and  must,  therefore, 
be  near  the  city. 

Only  a  few  illustrations  can  be  shown  in 
this  space,  but  these  have  been  selected 
with  reference  to  the  specific  points.  Figure 
1  shows  a  small  plot,  about  50x100  feet,  on 
which  was  constructed  a  large  house;  there 
was  practically  no  ground  left  for  gardens. 
On  the  corner  adjacent  was  a  lot  some 
40x80  feet,  with  an  old  shanty  on  it  which 


it  would  be  possible  to  develop  just  such  a 
plot,  exclusive  of  this  work,  without  going 
to  a  greater  expense  than  five  hundred 
dollars. 

In  one  instance  the  slope  of  the  ground 
from  a  street  to  a  house  was  quite  abrupt, 
and  in  order  to  obtain  some  level  ground 
for  the  house  this  slope  was  graded  back 
and  a  small  formal  garden  constructed  with 
some  roses  and  box  borders,  as  illustrated 
by  Figure  2.  At  the  front  of  the  house, 
opposite  the  entrance  from  the  drive,  the 
slope  was  quite  severe  and  an  earth  terrace 
was  formed  with  steps  leading  down  to  a 
lower  plateau,  which  was  protected  at  the 


Fig.  4. — A  Dry  Wall  with  a  Hedge  Just  Inside  Makes  a  Very  Good  Entrance. 


was  quite  an  eyesore  to  the  general  com- 
munity. This  lot  was  purchased  and  devel- 
oped into  a  formal  garden,  as  shown  by  the 
plan,  and  brought  to  a  very  high  degree  of 
cultivation.  Also  some  architectural  fea- 
tures were  introduced,  such  as  a  central 
fountain,  some  stone  seats,  and  a  wall  foun- 
tain placed  against  the  adjacent  house.  The 
rear  of  both  of  these  lots  was  protected 
from  the  neighbors  by  a  high  wire  fence 
covered  by  vines :  the  front  was  enclosed 
by  an  iron  railing. 

The  development  of  this  lot  was  quite 
expensive,  owing  to  the  cost  of  the  front 
railing  and  the  architectural  features;  but 


foot  by  a  small  retaining  wall  and  ballus- 
trade.  At  the  side  of  the  lot  beyond  was  a 
very  rugged,  old  brick  wall  which  was  quite 
ugly.  Against  this  wall  a  terra  cotta  lion's 
head  was  secured  and  a  small  pool  built 
beneath.  A  little  trellis  was  erected,  over 
which  a  grapevine  will  be  grown.  Between 
the  fountain  and  the  house  a  grape  arbor, 
or  pergola,  was  constructed,  and  this  has 
given  a  very  pleasant  effect  from  the  piazza, 
as  shown  in  Figure  3.  I  would  say  that  the 
formal  garden,  the  wall  fountain,  and  the 
pergola  in  this  instance  were  all  very  sim- 
ple, and  could,  I  think,  if  properly  designed, 
be  brought  within  the  scope  of  any  one  de- 


Figr.  5. — A  Peristyle  Forms  a  Good  Division  Line  Between  Flower  and  Vegetable  Garden. 


siring  such  a  treatment.  The  elaborateness 
of  these  designs  could  be  modified  and  made 
practical  for  a  man  not  wishing  to  spend 
much  money. 

A  very  good  treatment  for  an  entrance 
may  be  made  by  a  dry  wall  with  a  hedge 
planted  just  inside  and  perhaps  some  orna- 
mental planting  behind  it,  such  as  you  will 
note  in  Figure  4. 

Very  often  a  man  is  puzzled  as  to  how  to 
divide  his  vegetable  garden  from  his  formal 
or  flower  garden.  This  problem  has  been 
solved  in  one  instance  by  the  construction 
of  a  peristyle,  as  shown  in  Figure  5,  over 
which  vines  will  eventually  be  grown.  This 
or  a  simple  structure  of  wood,  painted  white 
and  placed  just  at  the  top  of  the  bank,  be- 
low the  formal  garden  and  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  vegetable  garden ;  when  covered 
properly  it  will  form  a  complete  screen. 

It  would  seem  apparent  to  almost  every 
one  that  not  only  practical,  but  beautiful, 
results  may  be  obtained  on  small  country 
properties  if  a  reasonable  amount  of  thought 
be  expended  in  the  formation  of  a  plan  be- 
fore the  work  is  started,  and  if  the  plans  are 


carried  out  conscientiously  and  not  spoiled 
by  a  change  of  mind  or  lack  of  faith. 

Many  plans  have  been  spoiled  by  chang- 
ing them  before  they  have  been  fully  ex- 
ecuted, as  one  quite  frequently  becomes 
frightened  when  in  the  middle  of  a  piece 
of  work,  because  he  does  not  thoroughly 
understand  what  the  eventual  result  is 
going  to  be. 

It  is  almost  invariably  the  case  that  a 
well-conceived  and  well-thought-out  plan 
will  result  in  a  good  effect,  and  he  who 
undertakes  to  carry  it  out  should  have  the 
confidence  of  his  own  convictions  and  see  it 
through  to  the  end. 

Nature  does  a  great  deal  for  us,  and  even 
a  very  bad  plan  often  looks  very  well  after 
a  few  years'  time;  so  we  should  feel  that 
everything  is  in  our  favor,  and  if  we  do 
only  a  little  in  the  way  of  design,  we  may 
expect  to  be  very  well  repaid.  It  is,  how- 
ever, always  essential  that  proper  food  in 
the  shape  of  good  soil  be  supplied,  as  other- 
wise plants,  shrubs,  and  trees  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  develop,  and  upon  their  growth 
largely  depends  the  beauty  of  any  property. 


Drawing  by  Frederic  Remington. 
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ULL-WHACKER !  throw  out  your  twenty-foot  lash, 

Cracking  like  pistols  and  stinging-  like  shot. 
Redskins  are  cunning  and  outlaws  are  rash, 

But  the  plod  of'  your  oxen  will  distance  the  lot. 
Roll  on  through  hot  July, 
Under  the  burning  sky, 
Coated  with  alkali, 

Parching  with  thirst. 
Sure-footed  tortoise  speed 
Wins  the  long  race  at  need ; 
Where  toil  and  courage  lead 
You  will  be  first. 

Mule  skinner !  jerk  on  your  eight-team-long  line  ; 
Steer  the  near  leader  and  pound  the  off  wheel. 
Haul,  for  the  post  and  the  ranch  and  the  mine, 
Powder  and  sow-belly,  flour  and  steel. 
Roads  may  be  lost  in  mud, 
Rivers  run  brown  with  flood, 
Bannocks  be  out  for  blood, 

Haul  just  the  same. 
Through  passes  deep  with  snow, 
When  twisting  blizzards  blow, 
Haul !  though  the  pace  be  slow, 
Stick  to  the  game  ! 

Pathfinder  !  fling  me  a  diamond  hitch. 

Lay  it  quick ;  cinch  it  hard ;  tighten  and  pull. 
Take  off  the  blinders  and  let  the  brute  pitch 

While  the  load  lies  as  close  as  a  burr  in  the  wool. 
Freighters  of  olden  time, 
Sons  of  earth's  golden  prime, 
No  trail  too  steep  to  climb 

Baffled  you  then. 
Champions  of  border  hates, 
Leaders  in  fierce  debates, 
Vanguard  of  marching  states, 
Timber  for  men ! 

G.  H.   G. 
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By  EDWYN  SANDYS 


WITHIN  the  dim  curves  of  a  huge, 
round,  natural  harbor  lie  long 
leagues  of  sunlit  silence.  There  is 
a  path  of  commerce,  but  it  is  like  a  trail 
across  a  plain.  Far  from  it  spread  broad 
shallows,  weed-matted,  and  walled  with 
swaying  rush  and  rice,  where  the  marsh- 
wren  scolds  and  the  lazy  breeze  gossips 
of  the  outer  world.  Under  miles  of  bronze- 
green,  crowded  growths,  sleeps  water  which 
never  smiles  to  direct  sunlight  nor  feels  the 
rough  touch  of  boisterous  breeze.  Even  a 
full-powered  gale  cannot  crush  that  forever 
yielding,  forever  resisting  growth.  Huge, 
raving  breakers  may  hurl  their  weight 
against  it,  may  o'erwhelm  the  yielding  front 
ranks,  drench  it  with  flying  spindrift  and 
drape  it  with  ropy  foam.  It  matters  not. 
A  long  rolling'  of  crowding  bronze  spears 
marks  the  progress  of  the  valiant  charge,  a 
confused  swirling  indicates  the  "final  struggle, 
then  the  spears  straighten  in  flawless  array 
and  the  breaker  swings  not  back.  In  the 
massed  mystery  of  the  marsh,  it,  dying, 
learned  how  countless  combined  small  things 
can  break  the  pride  of  the  greatest. 

Through  serried  ranks  for  miles  wander 
unmeasured  waterpaths,  so  devious  and 
narrow  that  even  the  graceful  canoe  be- 
comes a  tunbellied,  clumsy  intruder.  Many 
of  these  paths  eventually  dwindle  to  mere 
runways  of  the  rat,  but  others  lead  to 
hidden  ponds  where  rails  trip  across  fairy 
rafts  and  bead-eyed  ducklings  mark  each 
move  of  heedless  insects.  Edens  for  water- 
loving  life  these  ponds  would  appear — 
they  are — for  some! 

Why  should  the  mother-rail  betray  ner- 
vousness, trot  irresolutely,  and  vainly  call 
that  mouse-like  chick?  Why  are  mother- 
duck's  feathers  compressed  and  her  eyes 
wild  ?  Surely  no  possible  peril  could  pen- 
etrate here  ?  Yet  the  ducklings  are  crowded 
into  a  wee,  downy  raft,  which,  when  it  has 
loosened,  will  count  one  short.  There  was 
nothing! — no  hiss  of  despoiler's  wing,  no 
swift  shadow  across  the  lily-padded  surface, 

yet Nobody  noticed  that  trifling,  oily 

ripple,    nor    the  sudden    nodding   of    slim 


grasses,  as  a  vague  somethinglanced  through 
the  cool,  green  gloom.  Could  we  silently 
slip  below  and  search  the  slimy  snarl,  we 
should  find  a  trim,  ambushed  form ;  if  need 
be,  swift  and  deadly  as  a  javelin.  Its  slim 
length  curiously  blends  with  its  surround- 
ings ;  its  gleaming  eyes  are  the  exact  coun- 
terparts of  any  two  of  the  thousand-odd  wee 
flashes  of  sunlight ;  yet  if  that  frictionless, 
lubricated  form  could  be  seized  and  ripped 
open,  mother-rail  and  mother-duck  might 
behold  their  little  lost  ones  close  packed, 
head-to-tail,  in  their  new  role  of  fuel  for  a 
submarine  destroyer. 

In  such  waters,  the  pike  is  a  typical 
despot.  Might  is  his  right,  his  one  question 
being — is  this  or  that  creature  small  enough  ? 
So  long  as  it  can  be  forced  below  his  grim 
portcullis,  it  is  well — that  is  for  him.  We 
never  have  heard  the  other  side.  Possibly  there 
might  be  some  small  difference  of  opinion, 
the  trouble  being  that  the  other  side,  when 
found,  invariably  is  extremely  dead. 

But  the  pickei'el,  "pike"  they  call  him, 
although  very  fond  of  the  mystic,  hidden 
waters,  does  not  confine  himself  to  such 
limited  range.  All  along  the  outer  growths, 
and  not  seldom  in  the  broad  open,  he  boldly 
prosecutes  his  piratical  prowlings.  Fearless 
of  all  but  one  fish,  he  murders  here  and 
bullies  there,  poking  his  shovel-snout  into 
other  fishes'  business,  or  anatomy,  as  his  whim 
prompts,  which  it  invariably  does.  Yet  he 
has  his  bad  moments.  When  he  sees  a  dis- 
tance-dimmed form  like  a  greatly  magnified 
shadow  of  himself,  his  cruel  heart,  or  what- 
ever it  is  that  holds  his  courage,  fails.  The 
important  thing  then  is  to  beat  his  relative- 
lunge  to  the  nearest  thick  cover.  Possibly 
he  realizes  how  smoothly  a  slim,  slimy  shape 
will  slip  inside  a  mouth  like  a  hand-satchel 
driven  full  of  carpet  tacks.  Anyway,  he 
stops  not  on  the  order  of  his  going,  and 
he  'd  go  fast  enough  to  leave  a  hole  in  the 
water,  if  he  could. 

So  fiercely  predatory  a  fish  as  the  pickerel 
naturally  falls  an  easy  prey  to  the  angler. 
Almost  any  moving  bait  will  tempt  a  strike. 
A  lively,  silvery  minnow  is  deadly,  perhaps 
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the  best  of  baits.  I  have  taken  sr  .all  pick- 
erel when  still-fishing  with  worm  bait,  but  I 
cannot  recall  having  seen  a  large  fish  so 
taken.  Frogs  are  good  bait,  and  mice,  old 
and  hairy,  or  youthful  and  naked,  will  tempt 
upon  most  days,  and  I  once  took  a  very 
large  pickerel  by  baiting  with  a  few-days- 
old  robin.  I,  of  course,  did  not  sacrifice  the 
fledgling.  It  was  lying  dead  in  the  path,  and 
the  ants  were  working  at  it,  so  it,  probably, 
did  n't  in  the  least  mind  taking  part  in  the 
experiment.  Not  infrequently  big  pickerel 
destroy  domestic  ducklings  of  a  few  day's 
growth.  For  such  a  fish,  the  surest  bait  is  a 
dead  duckling  of  the  size  and  color  of  the 
ones  destroyed. 

A  farmer  living  beside  my  favorite  pick- 
erel water  had  lost  a  number  of  ducklings, 
for  the  deaths  of  which  he  blamed  a  great 
"  pike  "  he  had  more  than  once  seen  near  a 
certain  growth  of  weeds  which  obstructed 
many  yards  of  the  river.  He  had  found  and 
killed  a  sickly  duckling,  which  he  begged  me 
to  use  as  bait.  Owing  to  the  conditions,  I 
had  to  troll,  and  although  I  worked  for  a 
couple  of  hours,  morning  and  evening,  the 
fish  refused  all  offers,  even  when  an  ex- 
tremely long  line  was  used.  I  had  an  idea 
that  the  canoe  scared  the  fish,  so  I  rigged  an 
"  otter  "  to  pull  a  medium-sized  spoon.  The 
"  otter's  "  second  trip  did  the  business,  and 
we  killed  an  ancient  freebooter,  of  which  the 
farmer,  presumably,  was  well  rid.  The  re- 
sult convinced  me  of  the  truth  of  my  surmise 
concerning  the  previous  scaring  of  the  fish. 


The  "  otter,"  by  the  way,  is  a  most  useful 
contrivance  for  stealthily  fishing  a  large 
pond,  or  broad,  quiet  stream.  It  works  on 
the  principle  of  a  kite,  moving  fast,  or  slow, 
according  to  the  strain  put  on  the  cord.  A 
useful  size  can  be  made  from  a  three-foot 
board,  one-half  inch  thick  and  shaped  and 
rigged  like  accompanying  diagram.  As  it 
has  to  ride  on  edge,  the  lower  side  is  weighted 
with  bar  lead  till  the  upper  edge  is  about  two 
inches  above  the  surface.  The  course  it  will 
follow  depends  upon  where  the  controlling 
cord  joins  the  fixed  loop,  a  shift  either  way 
meaning  more  or  less  angle  to  the  line. 
Properly  manipulated,  the  "  otter  "  travels 


somewhat  like  a  water-snake,  and  makes 
no  greater  disturbance.  It  is  hardly  worth 
using  except  for  large  and  wary  fish. 

The  most  common  method  of  taking  pick- 
erel is  trolling  with  the  long  handline  and 
gilt  or  silver  spoon.  As  a  rule  the  gold  or 
copper-colored  spoon  is  the  better  for  dull, 
cloudy  days.  A  higher  form  of  trolling  is 
with  a  stiff  rod ;  but  to  my  notion,  the  most 
artistic  method  is  with  fine  tackle  and  live 
bait,  or  whipping  or  "  skittering "  with 
small  spoon,  or  other  artificial  lure.  Despite 
his  cruel  nature,  the  pickerel  is  by  no  means 
an  unusually  fast  or  determined  fighter. 
Big,  powerful  fish,  naturally,  will  put  up 
quite  a  battle  upon  light  tackle,  but  the 
argument  seldom  is  prolonged.  Like  many 
men,  the  fish  seems  to  fight  on  his  temper 
rather  than  his  pluck.  There  are  hosts  of 
men  who  will  go  into  a  scrimmage  with  a 
headlong  dash  and  make  matters  extremely 
lively  for  a  short,  sharp  burst,  especially  if 
they  get  a  good  start.  But  so  soon  as  the 
first  flash  of  anger  passes  and  they  find  the 
opponent  resolutely  busy,  they  suddenly 
lose  heart  and  weaken. 

So  it  is  with  the  pickerel.  I  have  seen 
him  force  matters  with  brilliant  speed  and 
dash,  and  not  unfrequently  perform  some 
astonishing  maneuvers  which  promised  the 
liveliest  sort  of  long-drawn  battle,  only  to 
suddenly  peter  out,  as  if  lacking  courage  for 
anything  of  doubtfi  1  length  and  issue.  Just 
why  this  should  be  so  is  not  easily  ex- 
plained. The  fish  certainly  is  fierce,  swift, 
and  when  held  in  the  hand  apparently  very 
strong,  yet  the  fact  remains  that  he  is  more 
of  a  sprinter  than  a  stayer. 

The  big  harbor  referred  to  is  a  great  place 
for  pickerel,  and  probably  the  same  might 
be  said  of  nine  tenths  of  the  weedy  waters 
connected  with  the  great  lakes.  Science  re- 
cognizes four  species  of  pickerel,  the  com- 
mon eastern  pickerel,  or  green  pike;  the 
banded,  or  trout  pickerel ;  the  hump- 
backed pickerel,  and  the  little  pickerel.  The 
first  and  second  of  these  are  common  in 
Atlantic  streams,  the  others  belong  to  west- 
ern waters.  All  four,  when  in  biting  mood, 
and  they  seldom  are  out  of  it,  will  strike 
almost  anything  from  a  dragged  fly  to  a 
strip  of  fat  pork.  I  have  in  emergency  used 
a  strip  cut  from  a  pickerel's  belly,  and  once 
tempted  an  unusually  large  fish  by  means  of 
an  oval  bit  of  rind  from  a  ham,  above  which 
was  tied  a  ribbon  of  wrinkled  tin-foil  from 
the  smoking  tobacco, 
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And  there  is  fun  in  pickerel  fishing,  espe- 
cially in  skittering  with  handy  tackle  and  a 
small,  bright  spoon.  With  such  an  outfit,  a 
man  at  aU  skilful  can  cast  within  an  inch 
or  so  of  any  desired  spot,  and  tempt  fish 
after  fish  from  snug  lairs  among  lily-pads, 
rushes,  rice,  grass,  lodged  driftwood,  and, 
in  the  right  water,  even  where  there  is  no 
visible  stronghold.  Personally,  I  prefer  to 
''  still-hunt "  in  a  good  canoe  near  the  edge 
of  weeds  and  along  the  water  trails  to  the 
marsh  ponds,  sending  the  glittering  cheat 
across  every  promising  opening.  This  sort 
of  work  is  none  too  easy ;  in  fact,  both  the 
casting  and  the  playing  of  a  good  fish  near 
weeds  afford  ample  opportunity  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  an  art  but  little  inferior  to  the 
more  aristocratic  pastime  of  the  storied 
brook. 

The  finest  fish  of  the  many  killed  was 
taken  in  a  rather  peculiar  manner.  I  had 
paddled  around  the  foot  of  the  big  harbor 
and  had  killed  three  or  four  good-sized  fish 
before  reaching  a  narrow  channel  which 
wound  far  through  the  marsh.  Up  this  the 
canoe  was  being  forced  by  the  lazy  method 
of  laying  hold  of  tall  grass  and  gently  pul- 
ling, when  a  heavy  splash  sounded  along- 
side, a  few  yards  within  the  seemingly  wall- 
like mass.  The  sound  of  the  splash  told 
that  an  unsuspected  pond  was  hidden  by  a 
thin  wall  of  green,  so  I  started  to  investigate. 
To  silently  force  the  canoe  her  length  into 
the  cover  was  a  simple  matter,  and  I  found 
myself  commanding  a  dark-looking  pool, 
perhaps  forty  feet  broad. 

Wedged  in  the  thick  growth,  the  canoe 
was  as  stiff  as  a  church,  as  I  stood  erect  and 
sent  the  spoon  as  desired.  The  splash  cer- 
tainly had  been  caused  by  a  heavy  fish,  and 
only  a  pickerel  would  be  in  such  a  place ;  yet 
time  and  again  the  spoon  was  skittered  to 


no  purpose.  After  about  all  the  water  had 
been  covered,  I  wondered,  but  the  natural 
conclusion  was  that  the  fish  had  just  struck 
some  good-sized  prey  and  was  temporarily 
satisfied.  I  was  about  to  back  out  with  the 
idea  of  working  farther  up  the  channel  and 
trying  again  upon  the  return,  when  I  noticed 
something.  A  storm  had  swept  the  wreck 
of  a  tree  to  this  spot,  for  I  could  dimly  dis- 
cern a  portion  of  the  trunk  and  about  a  yard 
of  submerged,  stout  branch  which  lost  itself 
in  the  grass  at  one  side.  In  front  of  this 
branch,  the  water  was  free  of  weeds,  so, 
knowing  the  fish  might  be  lying  near  the 
log,  I  decided  to  give  the  lure  an  extra-quick 
trip  across  the  open  spot. 

This  plan  has  not  yet  been  carried  out. 
As  the  spoon  reached  the  center  of  the  open- 
ing, the  branch  suddenly  curved  and,  before 
I  could  grasp  the  truth,  a  Avicked-looking 
pair  of  jaws  opened  and  snapped  shut,  and 
there  was  trouble.  I  never  had  seen  so  large 
a  fish  actually  seize  a  hook.  He  seemed  to 
straighten  and  grab  like  a  dog  ;  then  for  a 
moment  he  remained  motionless  with  the 
gimp  curving  from  his  clamp-like  jaws.  The 
next  instant  his  mouth  opened  very  wide, 
and  his  gills  seemed  to  spread  like  a  big 
frill.  His  action  was  familiarly  suggestive 
of  an  attempt  at  vomiting,  and  although  I 
could  see  his  distended  mouth,  involuntarily 
I  struck.  In  all  likelihood  a  hook  had  pricked 
his  swallowing  gear  and  at  once  provoked 
the  peculiar  action  and  prevented  the  ejec- 
tion of  the  undesirable  morsel.  At  all  events, 
the  points  held,  and  after  making  that  peace- 
ful pond  feel  like  it  had  been  struck  by  a 
small  cyclone,  its  grim  old  monarch  decided 
that  a  brief  voyage  under  the  doctor's  care 
was  a  very  necessary  thing. 

The  doctor  took  some  of  him  close  to  his 
heart,  too! 


Miss  Bessie  Anthony,  Western  Woman  Golf  Champion. 


Dgraph  by  E.  Marx. 
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By  WILDER  DWIGHT  QUINT 


ILLUSTRATED   BY   ARTHUR   HEWITT 


IT  WAS  the  hour  of  the  early  evening 
bustle  on  the  crazy  old  wharf  of  the 
quaint  little  island  of  Monhegan,  far 
out  from  the  Maine  coast.  A  crowd  of  reck- 
less persons,  young  and  otherwise,  of  both 
sexes,  entrusted  themselves  with  laughing 
abandon  to  the  slender,  swaying  legs  of  the 
landing-place.  What  peril  was  there  to  out- 
weigh the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  mail-packet 
from  the  "main"  slowly  round  the  corner 
of  Smutty  Nose  and  slide  clumsily  up  to 
the  wharf,  whose  existence  it  threatened  at 
every  arrival? 

And  then  to  look  down  upon  the  deck  of 
the  lubberly  schooner  and  scan  the  faces  of 
the  passengers,  with  a  mild  species  of  con- 
tempt if  they  were  plainly  novices  to  the 
curious  life  of  this  fishermen's  domain— 
that  were  a  satisfaction  no  true  woman 
could  deny  herself.  So  the  coming  of  the 
ship  was  a  tri- weekly  "festa,"  an  occasion 
in  which  the  staid  and  generally  emotion- 
less village  folk  joined  with  good-natured 
tolerance.  Even  to  the  fat  truck-horse,  the 
equine  monopolist  of  the  island,  his  journey 
for  trunks  was  not  without  its  allurements, 
for  he  was  reasonably  sure  of  a  proffered 
collection  of  tid-bits,  ranging  between  city 
confections  and  plug  tobacco,  to  which  lat- 
ter he  was  by  no  means  averse. 

Now  the  long  June  day  was  flushing  to 
its  close,  lighting  the  group  on  the  wharf 
as  if  by  some  celestial  color-slide.  Over 
across  the  narrow  harbor,  filled  with  its 
peacefully  rocking  dories  and  stanch  little 
fishing  smacks,  frowned  the  rocky  ramparts 
of  the  majestic  island  of  Manana,  its  jagged 


profile  picked  out  sharp  and  black  against 
the  saffron  sky.  The  beauty  of  the  scene 
impressed  even  those  whose  acquaintance 
with  it  had  been  long  and  close. 

"No  wonder  them  artists  come  down  here 
for  their  pictures,"  observed  a  stout,  red- 
faced  old  islander,  whose  baggy  sei'ge  suit 
and  bulky  watch-charm  proclaimed  him  a 
man  of  some  moment  in  the  town.  He  was, 
in  fact,  its  nominal  and  potential  head,  be- 
ing justice  of  the  peace,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  selectmen,  and  member  of  the 
board  of  health.  By  virtue  of  these  offices, 
to  which  were  added  some  degree  of  educa- 
tion and  a  reputation  for  "forehandedness," 
he  was  practically  president  of  this  ocean 
republic.  He  felt  the  dignity  of  rank,  and 
walked,  talked,  and  prayed  in  meeting  on 
large  lines.  He  did  not  work,  but  encour- 
aged labor  on  the  part  of  others.  He  felt 
that  he,  being  Captain  Dan  Pettingill,  could 
afford  to  preach  without  practising;  when  a 
man  attains  to  that  high  privilege,  his  place 
in  the  world  is  secure. 

"Yes,  Oscar,"  he  continued,  addressing 
himself  to  a  stalwart  and  well-favored 
young  fisherman  who  stood  with  him  a  little 
aloof  from  the  crowd,  "  that's  the  sort  of 
thing  I  can  understand."  And  he  waved 
his  left  hand  majestically  toward  the  glow- 
ing west.  "That's  color,  and,  I  may  say, 
grandeur.  I  can't  paint  'em  myself,  but  I 
can  appreciate  the  efforts  of  artists,  even  if 
they  do  come  from  Boston."  Captain  Dan 
had  a  curious  and  unexplained  antipathy 
for  the  Massachusetts  metropolis  and  all 
its  works;  possibly  its  assumed  intellectual 
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superiority  disturbed  him.  "1  can  under- 
stand their  liking  natur',  but  why  these 
painter  folks  should  want  to  make  views  of 
all  the  out-of -repair  fish-houses  and  broken- 
down  fences  in  the  village  it  ain't  in  me  to 
make  out.  They  're  a  cur'ous  set,  anyway, 
and  I  don't  know  as  we  ought  to  have  en- 
couraged 'em  to  come  here." 

"Well,  Cap'n  Dan,"  returned  the  young 
fellow,  quietly,  "very  likely  they  may  not 
understand  some  of  the  things  we  do.  Yet 
they  never  talk  about  them.  They  are  very 
kind  to  us  and  have  helped  us  in  a  good 
many  ways.  We  owe  them  more  than  they 
do  us,  I  guess." 

"P'raps  so,  p'raps  so,"  assented  the  older 
man  as  he  started  to  join  the  chattei-ing 
throng  on  the  wharf;  "but  I  "11  go  down  now 
to  be  right  on  deck  when  the  packet  comes 
in  with  Kate  aboard,  bless  her.  By  the  way, 
son,  that's  what  brings  you  here,  ain't  it?" 

The  other  colored  faintly. 

"Yes,"  he  replied;  "Kate  wrote  she  would 
come  to-night." 


"Glad  to  see  her,  eh?"  asked  Captain 
Dan,  with  a  shrewd  scrutiny  of  the  young 
man's  face. 

"Glad?  Yes;  she's  been  away  a  whole 
year ;  why  should  n't  I  be  glad  ?   I — 

But  what  further  observation  the  junior 
captain — all  owners  of  sail-boats  are  privil- 
eged to  bear  that  title  on  Monhegan — was 
about  to  make  as  to  the  young  lady  in  ques- 
tion was  cut  short  by  the  mellow  blast  of  a 
horn  from  over  the  shoulder  of  Manana. 
Then  did  the  aged  wharf  indeed  sway  with 
high  spirits. 

"The  packet!  the  packet!"  was  the  cry, 
mingled  with  other  exclamations  that  varied 
in  tone  from  the  pert  and  snappy  raillery 
of  the  city  schoolgirl  to  the  smoothly  drawled 
pleasantries  of  the  seasoned  fisherman. 

As  the  broad-beamed  old  schooner  sidled 
up  to  the  wharf,  her  sails  rattling  down  and 
her  captain  getting  ready  to  hurl  a  small 
rope  to  nobody  in  particular,  the  figure  of 
a  young  woman  standing  in  the  bow  upon 
the  fo'castle  hatch  was  the  most  prominent 
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object  aboard.  Whether  the  calm  beauty 
of  her  face  or  the  instinctive  grace  of  her 
pose  was  the  more  compelling,  it  were  not 
easy  to  say;  but  the  girl  was  the  one  thing 
upon  the  ancient  craft  that  commanded  the 
admiration  of  the  crowd,  in  which  the  artis- 
tic leaven  was  so  strong.  Her  simple  gray 
outing  dress  set  off  the  roundness  of  her 
form,  and  a  dark  "Tarn  o'  Shanter,"  tilted 
with  innocent  coquetry  over  her  bronze- 
brown  hair,  completed  a  rare  picture  of 
feminine  attractiveness. 

So,  especially,  thought  the  young  captain, 
as  he  looked  down  to  the  deck  and  caught 
a  smile  of  recognition  from  this  bright  di- 
vinity who  seemed  sailing  back  to  claim 
her  island  kingdom.  He  waved  a  welcome 
home,  and  then  hurried  down  the  green 
and  slippery  runway  up  which  the  packet's 
passengers  clambered  unsteadily  or  were 
pushed  vigorously  when  the  tide  was  low. 

He  reached  the  gunwale  of  the  craft, 
then  stopped  suddenly.  With  a  little  tight- 
ening of  the  throat  he  saw  that  the  pretty 
Kate  was  not  alone.  A  blond  young  fellow 
of  solid  and  athletic  build,  bearing  the  out- 
Avard  signs  of  the  artist,  real  or  fancied, 
was  busying  himself  with  the  girl's  wraps 
and  impedimenta,  seemingly  quite  at  home 


in  this  sort  of  devotion.  Another  glance 
nearly  reassured  the  captain. 

"  Pshaw !  it 's  only  Hensley  come  down  for 
the  summer;  he  knew  her  last  year,"  was 
his  thought.  And  then  he  hastened  to  vault 
the  taffrail  and  greet  the  young  woman. 
Their  hands  clasped  firmly  for  a  moment, 
yet  he  felt  a  twinge  of  disappointment;  per- 
haps he  had  expected  a  lingering  pressure 
which  had  not  come. 

"I  'm  glad  to  see  you,  Kate,"  was  his  sim- 
ple welcome. 

"  I  'm  glad  to  see  you,  Oscar,  and  I  'm  not 
sorry  to  get  home.  How  beautiful  it  all  is. 
And  the  air — oh,  it's  beyond  anything! 
Why,  I  had  almost  forgotten  what  it  was 
like  after  a  year  in  the  city.  But  how  is 
line] e  Dan?" 

"Hearty  as  ever,"  roared  a  voice  over 
their  heads;  "and  happier  to  clap  eyes  on 
you  than  Bill  Sanderson  is  to  see  a  halibut. 
Come  up  and  give  your  uncle  a  smack." 

The  smacking  having  been  duly  attended 
to,  the  luggage  all  accounted  for,  and  the 
fat  truck-horse  honored  with  a  caress,  the 
little  party  started  for  the  Pettingill  house. 
Hensley  had  taken  his  leave  with  an  air 
that  had  exasperated  Captain  Oscar.  To 
him  there  seemed  an  indefinable  cloud  over 


'  The  slender,  swaying:  legs  of  the  landing  place. 


"  Across  the  harbor  frowned  the  rocky  ramparts  of  Manana,  its  profile  black  against  the  saffron  sky." 


this  home-coming.  As  they  walked  on  he 
moodily  watched  a  gay  bevy  of  girls  flutter- 
ing along  behind  the  weather-burned  master 
of  the  packet,  who  carried  the  mail-bag  to 
the  post-office,  like  doves  after  some  one 
with  corn.  He  wondered  if  any  of  them, 
away  from  home,  were  undergoing  the  proc- 
ess of  forgetting.  Then  he  cursed  himself 
for  suspicions  founded  on  nothing  but  the 
slenderest  of  intuitions.    Was  this  the  way 


of  love?  Would  she  have  met  him  thus, 
had  he  been  the  wanderer  ?  He  looked  at 
the  lovely  profile,  now  softened  by  the  dusk, 
and  felt  his  unworthiness.  Though  they 
had  never  plighted  their  faith  after  the 
simple  fashion  of  the  islanders,  he  remem- 
bered the  tenderness  of  their  parting  a  year 
ago,  the  many  little  words  and  acts  that  had 
told  their  small  world  his  secret,  at  least. 
Hope  revived  in  him,  yet  such  is  the  com- 


'  Could  never  see  a  group  near  some  old  fish-house  without  feeling  it  was  of  him  they  were  talking. 


mon  perversity  of  human  nature,  he  could 
find  no  word  to  say. 

They  had  now  ascended  the  hill  where 
stood  Cap'n  Dan's  house,  spotless  in  a  new 
coat  of  paint  and  brave  with  its  old-fash- 
ioned flower  garden  in  front.  Lights  twinkled 
from  the  windows  and  a  fine  scent  of  frying 
fish  was  wafted  upon  the  stony  road. 

Above  them,  high  on  its  evergreen-crowned 
slope,  towered  the  splendid  lighthouse,  and, 
already,  great  shafts  of  phantom  gold  were 
slowly  turning  through  the  darkened  air. 
The  girl's  joy  at  home-coming  burst  forth 
anew  as  they  lingered  a  moment  at  the  gate. 

"Ah,  the  light,  the  faithful  old  light!"  she 
cried.  "Don't  tell  me  it's  been  shining 
every  night.  I  want  to  think  it  has  just 
flashed  out  again  to  welcome  me  home." 

The  young  man  smiled  wistfully. 

"What  should  we  have  done  all  winter 
with  no  light,  and  you  gone,  too,  Kate  ?  " 

Standing  in  the  little  yard  with  the  flow- 
ers waist-high  around  them,  Oscar  felt  a 
great  temptation  to  clasp  the  girl  tight  and 
tell  her  everything  of  his  hopes  and  fears. 
That  he  did  not  was  perhaps  due  less  to  his 
sense  of  delicacy  than  to  the  appearance  of 


Cap'n  Dan  in  the  open  doorway,  lamp  in 
hand  and  hospitality  writ  large  on  his  ruddy 
face. 

"Come in,  son,"  he  called;  "come  right  in 
and  have  supper  with  us.  Marthy  ain't  seen 
you  for  a  dog's  age,  and  Kate's  dyin'  to  get 
all  the  island  news,  I'll  guarantee." 

"Yes,  do,"  said  the  girl. 

"Thank  you  both,  but  supper's  waiting 
at  home.  I  promised  I  'd  be  back,  so  good- 
night." 

"Kate,"  he  whispered,  as  they  were  again 
alone  for  a  moment,  "Kate,  are  you  still  as 
you  were?    Do  you " 

A  warm  hand  was  over  his  lips. 

"Hush,  Oscar  boy,"  she  murmured;  "to- 
night is  only  for  the  delight  of  being  home. 
Some  other  time " 

"To-morrow?" 

She  laughed  and  ran  into  the  hall  from 
whence  she  wafted  a  kiss  by  three  rosy 
finger-tips. 

"We  shall  see.  Sleep  hearty,  as  Uncle 
Dan  says."  Then  darkness,  as  the  door  was 
closed. 

*  *  *  *  * 

As  Captain  Oscar  came  sailing  home  early 
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the  next  afternoon  with  a  full  fare  of  the 
great  cod  for  which  the  waters  about  the 
island  are  noted,  he  thought  upon  many 
things  suggested  by  the  return  of  Kate 
Pettingill,  but  chiefly  of  his  own  deficiencies. 
He  knew  that  he  was  diffident,  slow  of 
speech,  imperfectly  educated,  and  devoid  of 
urban  polish.  But  he  felt  that  he  was 
honest,  gentle,  and  brave.  Would  these 
latter  qualities  count  with  the  new  Kate 
who  had  been  so  wonderfully  improved  by 


her  year  in  town?  He  was  making  money 
through  his  exceptional  luck  as  a  fisher- 
man. He  could  give  a  woman  the  best  the 
island  had  to  offer,  but  was  that  good 
enough?  His  white-breasted  seabird  had 
by  some  magic  changed  into  a  songbird 
with  different  plumage.  Would  she  stay 
out  here  in  the  ocean  ?  At  any  rate,  he 
would  know,  and  soon.  Slow  he  might  be, 
but  not  in  such  a  matter  as  this.  There 
should  be  no  more  laughing  repulses.     A 


The  unlovely  task." 
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man  would  speak  to  a  woman,  and  have  her 
yea  or  nay. 

Looking  out  over  the  blue  expanse  of  the 
sea,  dotted  by  dancing-  whitecaps  and  the 
snowy  bodies  of  floating  gulls,  it  was  diffi- 
cult for  him  to  feel  dispirited.  He  was  sur- 
rounded by  his  fish,  the  great  currency  of 
the  sea,  each  worth  a  definite  sum.  Fortune 
was  his.  He  began  to  sing,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  youthful  partner  of  his  trips, 
Tommy  Senter;  he  slapped  the  boy  on  the 
back,  and  talked  of  what  money  would  do. 
"An'  I  thought  then  thet  thar  was  sun  thin1 
kinder  funny  'baout  Cap'n  Oscar,"  the  lad 
reported  afterward  to  some  of  his  cronies, 
old  and  young,  on  the  fish-beach. 

But  a  little  speck  on  the  horizon  did  to 
the  death  all  the  joy  of  the  day  for  the 
singer.    The  boy  brought  it  into  view. 

"Who's  them  two  up  on  th'  yew-beds 
jest  'bove  Lawbster  Cove?"  asked  the 
youngster,  as  they  were  flying  along  toward 
the  harbor's  mouth.  "  Tears  ter  me  it 's  like 
thet  air  artist  feller,  Hensley,  an' " 

"Give  me  the  glasses,"  ordered  Captain 
Oscar  roughly;  "way  up  there  in  the  bow." 

"AVall,  what'dcher  find  aout?"  queried 
the  boy  with  the  freedom  of  a  partner  in 
the  fishing  business.  He  repented  before 
the  words  had  fairly  left  his  mouth.  A  look 
that  made  him  quake  in  his  rubber  boots 
came  over  his  superior's  face. 

"Reel  up  those  lines,  throw  the  squid 
overboard,  and  wash  off  the  taffrail,"  was 
the  stern  command.  ''And  Tommy,  don't 
you  talk  about  this ;  it  '11  be  the  worse  for 
you  if  you  do." 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life  Captain  Oscar 
failed  to  clean  the  fish  he  had  caught.  As 
he  came  to  his  moorings  and  prepared  to 
transfer  the  great  fellows  to  his  dory,  he 
saw,  among  the  group  of  islanders  and 
"rusticators"  that  always  gathered  to  watch 
the  afternoon  work  at  the  tubs,  Kate  Pet- 
tingill  and  the  fair-haired  Hensley.  A  great 
disgust  for  the  bloody  butchery  at  the  clean- 
ing tables  came  over  him.  Hensley  had 
come  down,  no  doubt,  to  see  him  in  slimy 
rubber  overalls  tearing  with  gory  hands  the 
entrails  from  the  fish.  Well,  he  would  be 
disappointed.  And  Kate,  too !  She  should  not 
witness  his  unclean  labor  to-day,  although 
she  had  seen  it  hundreds  of  times  before. 

So,  having  sculled  his  heavily  laden  dory 
to  the  beach,  he  got  one  of  the  older  men  to 
clean  his  fish,  and  strode  moodily  away 
from  the  little  activity  of  the  harbor.    At 


the  "Hermitage,"  a  queer  little  structure, 
half  residence,  half  fish-house,  clinging  des- 
perately to  a  foundation  of  solid  rock,  he 
sat  down  and  gazed  aimlessly  out  toward 
the  thin  blue  line  on  the  horizon  where  the 
"main"  hid  its  harbors  and  islands,  backed 
here  and  there  by  the  beautiful  blue  con- 
tour of  mountains. 

It  was  a  place  of  unlovely  memories. 
Here  they  had  sat  on  the  evening  before 
Kate  had  gone  away;  just  above  was  the 
"Witch's  Tree,"  where  once  he  had  made 
the  young  girl  pose  as  the  presiding  genius 
of  the  place,  her  cloak  thrown  wierdly  over 
her  arm.  Everything  about  spoke  of  his 
present  humiliation,  his  disgrace  in  the  eyes 
of  the  island  world,  and,  worst  of  all,  his 
wounded  love.  Yet  where  could  he  go  for 
peace  ?  He  might  circle  the  whole  fair  ex- 
tent of  the  little  isle,  penetrate  its  deepest 
wood,  stand  upon  its  loftiest  cliff,  and  still 
the  language  of  every  tree  and  rock  would 
be  Kate,  Kate,  Kate,  and  even  the  air  would 
murmur  her  name.  There  was  no  escape 
from  his  fate,  he  thought.  Only  upon  the 
sweet  bosom  of  the  heaving  sea  was  there 
any  promise  of  better  thoughts,  and  he 
longed  for  the  morrow  and  toil. 

On  his  way  back  to  the  village  he  saw 
Cap'n  Dan  sunning  himself  in  his  front 
garden.  That  worthy's  habitual  cheerfulness 
appeared  to  be  a  trifle  overclouded,  yet  as 
the  chief  luminary  of  the  island  he  at- 
tempted to  shine  genially. 

'•Hey,  son,  stop  right  where  ye  are  and 
don't  try  to  get  by  here  without  speaking!" 
he  roared.  Then  in  quieter  tone :  "Have  ye 
seen  Kate  to-day  ?  That  there  Hensley  came 
up  after  her  this  mornin'  and  blame  me  if 
she's  shown  a  hair  of  her  head  around  here 
since.  I  don't  know's  I  jest  like  it."  He 
looked  at  the  somber  face  before  him,  and 
struck  his  hand  savagely  upon  his  knee. 

"What!  So  the  wind's  in  that  quarter, 
eh?"  he  continued.  "Warm  sou' west  for 
him  and  a  sort  of  nor'easter  for  you,  like. 
By  George !  if  the  girl 's  trimmin'  her  sails 
that  way,  I'll  put  her  on  a  different  tack 
mighty  sudden.    I'll " 

"You "11  do  nothing,  Cap'n  Dan:  nothing 
at  all,"  said  the  young  man  with  decision. 
"Kate  has  a  right  to  sail  her  own  course. 
And  besides,  what  do  Ave  know  about  it 
anyway?  Here's  not  a  day  gone  by,  and 
we're  jumping  at  a  lot  of  conclusions  like 
mackerel  at  bare  hooks."  Then  there  came 
before  his  eyes  the  vision  of  that  picture 
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revealed  by  the  marine  glasses  scarce  three 
hours  ago.  "  Anyway,  I  have  n't  the  right 
to  make  a  fuss,  and  I  don't  want  you  to. 
So  that's  settled." 

"  A  queer  lad,"  mused  the  old  fellow  as 
Oscar  strode  away  home,  "  and  queer  times. 
In  my  day  if  a  fellow  from  Boston  had  come 
sneakin'  'round  any  one's  girl,  we  might  'a' 
pitched  him  off  White  Head,  or  we  might 
not ;  leastwise,  he  'd  'a'  got  some  light  on  the 
subject  that  would  'a'  been  good  for  him — 
an'  us." 

As  the  days  went  by  Captain  Oscar  saw 
many  things  that  increased  the  burden  upon 
his  heart.  He  went  no  more  to  Cap'n  Dan's 
house,  for  pride  forbade  that.  Now  and  then 
he  met  Kate  through  the  sheer  necessity  of 
restricted  territory  :  she  was  cordial  enough, 
yet  not  wholly  at  ease.  If  she  wondered  that 
he  had  suddenly  broken  off  the  old-time 
relations,  she  gave  no  sign,  nor  did  he  ask 
any.  He  followed  his  way  of  toil,  silent  and 
grave,  and  by  a  distasteful  freak  of  fate  he 
had  never  so  prospered  upon  the  deep. 

After  that  first  yielding  to  pride  his 
strength  returned,  and  he  now  performed 
his  accustomed  task  on  the  fish-beach,  un- 
mindful of  his  stained  and  spattered  exterior, 
lie  felt  a  dogged  conviction  that  he  was  a 
man.  and  he  determined  that  no  weather- 
vane  of  woman's  whim  should  turn  him  from 
the  course  of  dignity.  That  was  the  decision 
of  his  mind;  his  heart  was  sore,  however, 
and  hot  with  rebellion  against  fate. 

It  seemed  that  turn  where  he  might  he 
came  into  contact  with  the  pretty  Kate  and 
her  city  cavalier.  Once,  of  a  lovely  Sunday 
evening,  he  had  gone  to  an  outdoor  vesper 
service  on  Sunset  Rock,  where,  in  a  natural 
amphitheater,  the  people  had  sat  at  the  feet 
of  a  tall,  bearded  young  minister  from  the  city 
and  had  drunk  in  his  simple  words  as  the 
pink  dusk  was  stealing  over  sea  and  land. 
The  quiet  beauty  cf  the  scene  impressed  him 
deeply,  and  he  thought  of  One  who  in  like 
manner  talked  by  Galilee.  One  who  had 
woes  beside  which  his  own  grief  seemed 
petty  and  poor. 

At  last  they  had  sung  "Lead,  Kindly 
Light,"  as  darkness  was  spreading  its  wings 
over  the  island  and  the  far-off  beacons  along 
the  "  main "  were  mingling  with  the  early 
stars  of  evening.  He  could  hear  Kate's  rich 
contralto  rising  above  the  voices  of  the  other 
women  :  beside  her  was  the  blond  artist,  and 
all  the  peacef  ulness  of  the  hour  vanished  for 
Captain   Oscar.     He  arose  while  the  bene- 


diction was  being  said,  and  went  his  way 
alone. 

But  if  the  young  fisherman  was  disposed 
to  bear  his  hurt  without  a  sound  or  move- 
ment to  betray  it,  his  companions  of  the 
island  were  not  so  circumspect.  He  knew 
that  they  were  filled  with  a  clannish  anger 
that  a  town  man  should  come  into  their  own 
domain  and  openly  flaunt  his  possession  of  a 
girl  they  had  once  believed  to  be  of  their 
own  kind.  Their  always  latent  dislike  of 
outsiders  blazed  up  into  unreasoning  hatred 
of  the  artist,  and  Oscar  knew  that  the  affair 
was  bitterly  discussed.  Indeed,  he  could 
never  see  a  group  of  two  or  three  gathered 
near  some  old  fish-house  without  feeling  that 
it  was  of  him  and  his  despoilment  they  were 
talking.  Yet  he  kept  his  grim  silence,  and 
would  have  fought  with  any  of  his  comrades 
who  had  dared  to  say  a  word  of  the  matter 
in  his  presence.  Even  his  mother,  a  weak, 
kindly  soul,  who  had  soon  come  to  know  the 
island  gossip,  never  ventured  to  ask  the 
reason  for  the  sudden  quenching  of  all  his 
buoyancy,  but  would  watch  him  as  he  sat 
reading  by  the  kitchen  lamp,  and  shake  her 
head  as  she  noted  the  hard  lines  that  were 
graving  themselves  about  his  mouth. 

Only  once  were  the  sparks  struck  from 
the  seemingly  cold  inner  nature  of  the  young 
man.  That  happened  on  a  bright  Sunday 
morning  when  he  chanced  to  be  sauntering 
along  one  of  the  beaches.  Up  came  Hensley, 
of  all  men,  and  hailed  him  forthwith. 

"  Ah,  captain,  just  the  man  I  want  to  see. 
I  'm  getting  up  an  artist  yachting  party  for 
this  afternoon,  and  we  want  you  to  take  us 
out.    Miss  Pettingill  says  that  you " 

He  stopped,  puzzled  by  the  look  of  amaze- 
ment on  the  fisherman's  face. 

"I  can't  take  you  out,"  said  Oscar  frigidly. 

"Can't?  What's  the  trouble?  You're 
competent  enough,  are  n't  you  ?  Don't 
worry  about  the  pay ;  you  '11  get  treated 
liberally." 

"Mr.  Hensley,"  flared  out  the  captain, 
"  I  would  n't  take  you  out  for  all  the  money 
you  artists  have  got  on  this  island.  Go  get 
somebody  you  don't  insult  by  asking  !" 

"Well,  by  Jove,"  drawled  the  other,  "you 
fellows  are  queer,  for  a  fact.  You  don't 
know  which  side  your  bread  is  buttered  on ; 
you  don't  even  want  butter,  I  believe." 

"  Not  your  kind,  Mr.  Hensley,"  said  Oscar, 
his  composure  returned  ;  "  it 's  a  little  rancid 
to  our  taste  down  here.    Good  morning." 

That   night  he  was   awakened  from  his 
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first  deep  sleep  by  a  cautious  tapping  oh  the 
window-sill  near  the  head  of  his  bed.  With 
a  thrill  of  foreboding  he  raised  himself  on 
his  elbow  and  listened.  Again  came  the 
small,  regular  sound,  manifestly  human  in 
its  insistence. 

"  Who  's  there  ?  What  is  it  ?  "  he  whis- 
pered into  the  night.  The  clouds  had  cov- 
ered the  moon,  and  he  saw  no  one. 

"  Guess  ye  better  git  up  and  come  daown 
ter  Bill  Sanderson's  fish-haouse  quick's  ye 
ca-an,"  sounded  the  voice  of  Tommy  Senter 
under  the  window.  "  There  's  sunthin'queer 
a-goin'  on  there,  an'  I  thought  ye  'd  better 
know  'baout  it." 

Captain  Oscar  hurried  into  his  clothes, 
and  swiftly  made  his  way  to  the  shore.  The 
moon  had  partly  cleared  herself  from  the 
blotting  of  the  clouds,  and  a  luminous  path 
led  across  the  water  of  the  harbor  and  out 
to  sea.  The  fish-house  was  somewhat  in 
shadow,  and  a  thin  gleam  of  light  shone 
through  a  crack  in  the  boarding.  For  a  mo- 
ment silence  ruled  and  then  low,  angry 
voices  were  heard. 

"  Yer  '11  sneak  'round  an'  steal  one  of  our 
mate's  gals,  will  yer  ?  "  asked  the  gruff  voice 
of  "  Big  Bill "  Sampson,  a  young  boat- 
builder  noted  for  his  strength  and  his  reck- 
lessness. "  Well,  we  '11  jest  show  yer  that  ef 
Cap'n  Oscar  ain't  got  stuff  enough  in  him 
ter  resent  it,  why  we  will,  that's  all.  We  're 
goin'  ter  put  yer  where " 

With  a  swift  movement  Oscar  flung  back 
the  creaking  door  of  the  old  building  and 
strode  into  the  midst  of  the  crowd.  Half  a 
dozen  young  fellows  surrounded  a  stocky 
figure  securely  lashed  into  a  chair,  and  a  sin- 
gle lantern  threw  its  insufficient  light  weirdly 
over  the  group.  Hensley  struggled  anew 
and  bit  his  lip  in  impotent  rage  as  he  saw 
the  captain.  He  believed  that  worse  would 
follow  because  of  the  newcomer,  and  he 
shuddered  as  he  recalled  some  of  the  har- 
rowing traditions  of  the  island.  He  might 
be  marooned,  or  keelhauled,  or 

"  What  are  you  doing,  you  fellows J? "  ex- 
claimed Oscar  harshly.  "  Have  you  all  gone 
crazy  '?  What 's  this  man  tied  up  for  ?  " 

"  Oh.  come  now,  Oscar,"  returned  "  Big 
Bill"  with  sullen  emphasis;  "yer  know 
well  enough  what  we  've  got  him  fer.  He  's 
a  dirty,  low-down  sculpin,  comin'  round 
here  between  a  feller  an'  his  woman.  An'  as 
ter  what  we  're  goin'  ter  do,  why  we  've  jest 
decided  ter  give  him  a  dory  an'  a  pair  of 
oars,  an'  tell  him  ter  row  fer  the  main  er  any 


other  place,  so  long  's  he  don't  come  back 
here.    Ain't  that  'bout  it,  mates  '? " 

The  rest  assented  with  word  and  gesture. 

•'An'  by !  he's  got  ter  go,  or  we'll 

fix  him  so  's  he  can't  never  go  anywhere  no 
more,"  continued  the  boat-builder. 

"You'll  stop  this  tomfoolery  right  now; 
that 's  what  you  '11  do,"  said  Oscar  in  a  tense 
voice  that  the  others  scarcely  recognized. 
"  What  good  do  you  expect  to  do  by  it  ?  " 

"  What  good  did  the  men  here  do  forty 
year  ago,  when  they  marooned  a  feller  fer 
burnin'  a  store  f "  asked  Sampson  hotly. 
"  Ain't  we  got  the  same  right  ?  An'  ain't 
stealin'  a  sweetheart  wuss  nor  burnin"  a 
store  ?   I  tell  yer,  Kate — 

"Stop  that!"  thundered  the  captain,  his 
clenched  fist  raised  to  the  other's  face.  "  No 
names  here  ;  understand  ?  "  Then  in  quieter 
tone :  "  Don't  make  fools  of  yourselves, 
boys.  What  you  want  to  do  is  an  absurd 
thing,  if  there  ever  was  one.  Suppose  you 
put  him  off  the  island ;  how  can  you  prevent 
him  from  landing  again  to-morrow  in 
broad  daylight  ?  The  law  's  with  him,  and 
common  sense,  too.  You  '11  be  looked  on  as 
a  lot  of  jackasses  when  the  story  gets  out. 
Don't  you  think  1  'm  as  much  interested  as 
any  of  you  f  Well,  then,  I  say  you  've  got 
to  let  him  go.    Untie  him  now,  or  I  will!  " 

"  An'  s'posewe  don't  see  fit  fer  ter  do  it J?" 
asked  "  Big  Bill,"  evidently  wavering  in  his 
intent. 

"  You  '11  fight  me,"  returned  the  captain 
grimly.  "  And  meantime,  Tommy  will  rouse 
the  town,  and  you  '11  be  beaten  out  of  your 
boots.  Take  your  choice.  I  '11  give  you  just 
three  minutes  to  clear  out." 

The  leader  of  the  little  mob  gazed  at 
Oscar's  face  for  a  moment,  as  if  to  gauge 
the  stability  of  his  determination.  What  he 
saw  there,  even  in  the  ghostly,  flickering 
light,  was  a  stronger  appeal  to  his  rough 
intelligence  than  were  mere  words.  He 
slowly  turned  to  his  comrades. 

"Go  home,  boys,"  he  growled;  " there 
ain't  no  use  in  helpin'  a  feller  who  won't 
help  himself." 

The  party  of  self-constituted  vigilantes 
slouched  out  into  the  moonlight,  and  dribbled 
away  into  individual  parts.  The  skipper 
and  the  artist,  left  alone,  gazed  at  one  another 
without  a  word. 

Suddenly  Captain  Oscar  whipped  out  a 
knife,  and  slashed  at  the  binding  cords  with 
a  rapidity  that  made  the  prisoner  wince. 
In  a  moment  the  fair-haired  man  Avas  free. 
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He  stood  up  and  stretched  his  cramped 
limbs,  a  sort  of  puerile  gratitude  written  on 
his  countenance. 

"Captain  Oscar,"  he  muttered,  "you're  a 
good  fellow,  and  I'm  obliged  to  you,  I  can 
tell  you.  I — I  didn't  think  you'd  do  this 
for  me." 

The  fisherman  shook  off  the  hand  the 
artist  had  placed  on  his  arm,  and  drew  him- 
self to  his  full,  manly  height. 

"For  you! "  he  exclaimed  contemptuously, 
"For  you!  You  give  me  altogether  too 
much  credit,  Mr.  Heusley.  I  wouldn't  lift 
a  finger  to  save  you  from  anything  they 
might  do  to  you.  I  stopped  this  thing  to 
prevent  our  island  from  being  ridiculed  by 
the  rest  of  the  world,  and  my  mates  laughed 
at  as  a  lot  of  fools.  And  further  than  that, 
I  did  what  I  did  so  that  the  name  of  a 
woman  should  be  saved  from  dirty  minds 
and  tattling  tongues.  That's  why  I  would 
have  fought  with  my  own  friends,  the  boys 
who  thought  they  were  doing  me  a  favor. 
Do  you  think  I've  any  reason  to  want  to 
spare  you?" 

The  artist  writhed  under  the  contempt  of 
this  common  fellow,  and  yet  joy  at  his  deliv- 
erance was  more  potent  than  any  sense  of 
abasement.  With  his  fair  skin  safe  he  was 
not  disposed  to  demand  all  the  niceties  of  a 
situation. 

"See  here,  Captain  Oscar."  he  said,  "since 
you've  mentioned  a  certain  thing,  and,  by 
inference,  a  certain  name,  I  want  to  tell  you 
that " 

"And  I  won't  listen  to  it,  sir,"  returned 
the  skipper  gravely.  "If  you  are  a  gentle- 
man, you  will  keep  that  to  yourself.  I  am 
going  home." 

Out  in  the  dim  moonlight  Hensley  looked 
around  rather  nervously.  His  way  was  the 
opposite  of  Oscar's. 

"You  haven't  anything  to  fear,  Mr. 
Hensley,"  said  the  captain  with  a  slight 
smile.  "They  practically  gave  me  their 
word.    But  if  you  think  I'd  better  go " 

"Oh,  no,  no,"  replied  the  artist.  Then 
in  a  tone  he  meant  to  be  most  conciliatory: 
"I  shall  see  that  you  get  well  paid  for  this 
night's  work,  captain." 

"The  only  pay  I  want  from  you  is  to 
keep  your  mouth  shut,"  returned  the  sailor 
gruffly.     "  I  '11  see  that  the  rest  don't  chatter." 

No  one  did  chatter,  not  even  Tommy 
Senter — whose  silence,  however,  had  to  be 
bought  by  a  larger  percentage  of  the  fish- 
ing profits — and  the  captain  Avas  spared  the 


additional  humiliation  of  being  the  hero  of 
fresh  gossip. 

One  morning  not  long  after  this  episode 
it  was  noted  by  the  village  that  Captain 
Oscar  had  not  gone  out  after  the  fish.  His 
boat  had  sprung  a  leak ;  he  had  drawn  it 
up  on  one  of  the  beaches,  and  was  busy 
filling  the  offending  seam  by  the  time  the 
summer  people  appeared.  So  intent  was  he 
on  his  work  that  he  started  with  surprise 
when  by  and  by  the  hoarse  cry  of  the  great 
steam  horn  over  on  Manana  told  of  the  ap- 
proach of  the  fog.  He  looked  up  to  see 
the  murky  bank  in  the  heavens  stealing 
over  the  island,  obliterating  its  heights  and 
then  sweeping  on  to  the  still  visible  "main." 
A  strong  sou'easter  had  arisen,  and  the 
heavy7  sea  that  had  been  running  for  several 
days  was  given  additional  fury. 

"  A  nasty  day,"  said  the  young  skipper  to 
Cap'n  Dan,  as  that  worthy  came  puffing  down 
to  the  shore,  his  face  clouded  with  a  look  of 
deep  anxiety. 

"Nasty  'tis,  Oscar,  my  boy;  but  that  ain't 
the  worst  of  it.    Kate " 

"What  about  Kate?"  was  the  swift  inter- 
ruption, as  the  young  man's  instinct  took 
alarm.  He  dropped  his  tools  and  stood 
upright. 

"  Why,  Kate  and  that  'ere  Hensley  started 
off  in  Sanderson's  boat  early  this  morning. 
They  was  intendin'  to  make  Matin 'eus,  if 
they  could,  an',  havin'  a  good  wind,  I  thought 

they  might.    But  now "  He  looked  at  the 

impenetrable  fog  with  something  like  terror 
in  his  eyes.  Too  well  he  knew  the  fearful 
bewilderment  of  that  dreaded  curtain  over 
the  waters.  "  They  '11  put  back  for  home,  of 
course,  an'  they  '11  probably  hear  the  horn, 
but  if  they  try  to  make  the  island  they  '11 
be  more  'n  likely  to  run  ashore  under  White 
Head.  If  they  do,  they'll  never  get  out 
alive.    Jest  hear  that ! " 

The  roar  of  the  surf  came  on  the  wind 
from  the  terrible  rocks  on  the  eastern  edge 
of  the  island.  To  the  ears  of  love  it  was 
like  a  knell  of  doom.  The  young  fisherman 
tightened  his  belt  and  pulled  his  sou'wester 
closer  over  his  head. 

"Lend  a  hand,  Uncle  Dan,"  he  said, 
shortly,  as  he  seized  his  boat  at  the  bow 
and  raised  it  on  an  even  keel. 

"  What  ye  goin'  to  do  ? "  asked  the  old 
man. 

"I  'm  goin'  to  find  them,  that 's  all.  Push, 
now." 

"Ye '11    never    do    it,    son.    never.     Ye '11 
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have  to  hunt  the  whole  sea  from  here  to 
Matin'cus." 

''I  tell  you  I'm  going'  to  find  them. 
Heave  her  off." 

In  a  moment  more  the  stanch  little 
craft  took  the  water,  and  her  master 
jumped  aboard.  He  hoisted  his  mainsail 
with  desperate  energy,  and  began  to  beat 
out  of  the  harbor.  Soon  he  and  his  boat 
were  swallowed  up  in  the  conquering  fog. 

Once  around  the  southern  spur  of  the 
island,  he  stood  for  the  eastward  in  long 
tacks.  It  was  a  desperate  voyage,  he  knew, 
this  pushing  into  the  unseen  in  quest  of  a 
mere  cockle-shell  on  that  vast  expanse  of 
ocean,  and  yet  he  felt  a  lofty  faith  that  it 
would  succeed.  At  minute  intervals  he  sent 
forth  long  blasts  on  a  powerful  little  box 
foghorn  worked  by  a  crank.  He  remem- 
bered that  he  had  often  been  laughed  at 
for  his  ownership  of  the  "new-fangled 
croaker,"  as  it  was  called  by  those  of  his 
comrades  who  deemed  a  tin  fish-horn  good 
enough  for  anybody.  Now  he  blessed  the 
day  he  had  broken  with  conservatism.  But 
no  answer  came  over  the  invisible  ocean. 

For  an  hour,  for  two  hours,  he  sailed  on, 
tortured  by  the  thought  that  the  other  boat 
might  have  broken  through  his  guard  and 
have  gone  to  pieces  on  the  ledges  of  White 
Head  or  Gull  Rock.  He  saw  a  fair  Avhite 
face  bruised  by  the  cruel  rocks :  he  saw 

"Hal-1-o-o-o!" 

It  was  a  woman's  voice,  he  could  swear, 
thin  and  almost  inaudible  through  the  rush- 
ing of  the  waves — but  a  woman's. 

"Hal-1-o-o-o-o!" 

Nearer  now,  and  filled  with  a  tone  of 
hope  that  made  his  heart  leap.  He  came 
into  the  wind  in  an  instant  to  check  the 
speed  of  his  boat.  Then  he  cried  with  all 
his  power: 

"  Kate,  Kate,  I  'm  here ;  sail  toward  my 
voice." 


All  at  once  the  mists  seemed  to  part,  and 
the  prow  of  a  boat  came  into  view,  bravely 
tossing  the  foam  with  its  wedge.  And  after 
that  he  saw  it  all.  The  girl  was  at  the  tiller, 
her  eyes  shining  with  excitement,  her  dark, 
wet  hair  streaming  in  the  wind.  Further 
forward  crouched  the  figure  of  a  man,  the 
picture  of  dejection. 

With  infinite  care,  for  it  was  dangerous 
business  in  the  rough  swell,  the  captain 
finally  brought  his  boat  alongside  the  other, 
and,  with  Kate's  help,  lashed  the  two  se- 
curely together. 

"Oh,  Oscar !  I  knew  you  'd  come,"  said  the 
girl  almost  reverently  when  once  they  were 
safely  on  their  way:  "and  when  I  heard 
your  horn,  I  knew  that,  too.  I  was  running 
for  home,  but  I  dreaded  the  island  in  this 
awful  sea  and  fog.  I  don't  know  that  I  ever 
could  have  made  the  harbor." 

"  Thank  God,  you  got  no  chance  to  try. 

But  what V   He  looked  at  the  huddled 

form  of  Hensley. 

"He?"  she  replied,  with  supreme  scorn. 
"  He  's  a  coward,  and  he 's — drunk !  There  's 
his  courage"  —  she  pointed  to  an  empty 
flask  by  his  side — "and  it's  all  gone.  They 
say  that  we  Monhegan  women  despise  cow- 
ards: I  think  it  must  be  true." 

So  they  sailed  home  together,  and  when 
the  fog  had  lifted  in  the  afternoon  the  peo- 
ple of  the  village  were  treated  to  the  strange 
sight  of  two  boats  coming  into  the  harbor 
side  by  side.  And  they  saw  the  handsome 
Hensley  walk  unsteadily  up  the  beach  and 
on  to  his  home. 

As  the  strong  young  fisherman  lifted  the 
girl  lightly  from  his  dory  to  the  dry  sand 
of  the  shore,  he  felt  her  hand  seek  his  own 
and  linger  there. 

"This  is  my  real  home-coming,  Oscar," 
she  whispered.    "Am  I  welcome?" 

And  then  he  knew  that  the  fog  had 
cleared  things. 


WHERE  THE   LIGHTSHIP    RIDES 


WHEN  the  fog  hangs  low  o'er  sea  and  shore 
And  the  east  wind  calls  apace, 
The  restless  wave  and  the  sweeping  tide 
Hurry  and  fret  as  they  onward  ride, 
Seeking  their  prey  as  they  hunt  to-day 
On  the  currents  that  eddy  and  lift  or  sag ; 
Where  reckonings  are  vain  of  the  shifting  way 
For  those  who  seek  in  the  fog  and  the  mist 
A  path  o'er  the  shoals  where  the  lightship  bides. 


Alas  for  the  ship  that  braves  the  way, 

For  fog  and  wave  and  hungry  sea 

Are  keeping  their  watch  by  reef  and  shoal. 

By  the  windy  reaches  and  sandy  shore, 

Where  the  white  waves  laugh  to  the  silent  tide 

As  they  seek  their  prey  where  the  shallows  hide 

Under  the  drift  of  the  currents  wide, 

Where  the  sea  is  gray  and  the  fog  holds  sway 

And  the  east  wind  moans  and  drives  to-day. 

—  Carlton  T.  Chapman. 
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THE  COUNTY  HUNT 


IN  THE  winter  season  it  has  been  the 
cnstom  for  years,  in  many  counties  of 
New  England,  for  residents  in  certain 
villages  lying  in  a  district  of  perhaps  ten 
square  miles,  who  do  more  or  less  shooting, 
to  gather  at  some  agreed  locality  once  a 
year  for  an  annual  county  hunt.  Each  one 
desiring  to  compete  contributes  a  small  sum 
to  be  used  for  the  prizes  for  those  bringing 
in  the  most  "tails";  the  game  to  be  shot 
being  limited  to  foxes,  skunks,  muskrats, 
mink,  woodchucks,  and  raccoons.  The 
skins  of  all  of  these,  with  the  exception  of 
the  woodchuck,  are  of  some  value,  and  they 
are  hunted  more  or  less  every  year  during 
the  leisure  hours  of  the  country  folk  for  a 
livelihood.  The  woodchuck  is  so  destructive 
to  crops  that,  although  the  skin  is  of  no 
value,  they  are  shot  without  mercy ;  it  being 
considered  a  benefit  to  all  of  the  farming 
community  to  rid  themselves  of  these  de- 
structive pests  as  far  as  possible. 

It  was  on  a  cold,  late  winter  morning  that 
the  shooting  contingent  of  certain  villages 
assembled  at  the  north  end  of  Goose  Pond, 
in  the  Nauset  woods,  to  deposit  their  toll  of 
fifty  cents  each  with  the  treasurer  and  start 
off  in  different  directions  in  search  of  game. 
Silas  Ganzy,  who  missed  taking  the  first 
prize  by  one  tail,  tells  the  story  of  his  ex- 
perience in  the  grocery  store  of  the  little 
village  of  Nauset  the  following  morning, 
and  I  give  it  in  his  own  words: 

"Wa'al,  Silas,"  said  the  constable,  as  that 
individual  walked  into  the  store,  "I'm 
mighty  sorry  tu  hear  thet  up-river  feller 
beat  you  shootin'  at  the  hunt  yest'day." 

"Wa'll, of  course,"  said  Silas,  "I'm  kinder 
sorry  tu,  but  I  want  tu  tell  yer  I  lost  thet 
prize  by  'bout  as  slick  a  trick  as  ever  I  hed 
played  on  me." 

"How was  thet?"  queries  the  constable. 

"Wa'al,  we  all  met  as  agreed  at  the  head 
o'  Goose  Pond,  jest  daylight.  There  was 
twenty-tew  on  us  all  told,  and  we  each  put 
in  the  usual  fifty  cents  apiece  fer  prizes. 
Hez  was  there,  and  he  called  my  'tention  tu 
this  up-river  feller,  and  said  he  was  a  crack 


shot  and  would  prob'ly  be  -the  only  feller 
thet  would  come  enywhere  near  my  score. 
It  did  n't  worry  me  much,  though,  as  I  hed 
been  postin'  myself  fer  a  week  when  I'd 
been  up  cuttin'  wood  fer  the  deacon,  and  I 
cal'lated  I  was  'bout  as  well  posted  as  tu 
where  the  game  was  as  enybody. 

"We  couldn't  hev  hed  a  better  mornin' 
tu  start  out,  as  it  was  raw  and  sorter  foggy, 
and  the  ground  was  soft  so  you  could  see 
tracks  good.  I  must  say  I  was  kinder  anx- 
ious tu  get  a  prize,  fer  the  fust  was  a  barrel 
o'  flour,  the  second  a  calf,  and  the  third  as 
much  plug  terbaccer  as  there  was  money 
'nough  left  tu  git. 

"Wa'al,  we  all  got  our  sailin'  orders  and 
sep'rated,  agreein'  tu  meet  at  the  same 
place  at  tew  o'clock  sharp,  time  bein'  up  at 
thet  hour.  Soon  's  I  got  outer  sight  o'  the 
rest  o'  'em,  I  changed  my  course  and  headed 
fer  Fox  Holler  fast 's  I  could  go.  I  hed  fust- 
rate  luck,  got  six  skunks  'fore  it  got  very 
light,  and  then,  as  I  knew  it  was  tu  late  tu 
git  a  crack  at  eny  more  skunks,  started 
over  tu  the  clearin'  in  General  Field,  where 
I  knew  there  was  eny  amount  o'  woodchuck 
holes.  I  did  n't  du  so  well  there ;  got  tew 
woodchucks,  though.  Jest  as  I  was  leavln' 
the  field  I  started  a  fox  outer  thet  long 
grass,  fired  at  him,  and  missed  him,  tu;  and, 
I  tell  yer,  I  was  hoppin'  mad.  I  was  so  darn 
anxious  tu  git  him  I  did  n't  fire  far  'nough 
'head  o'  him,  I  s'pose,  but  I  started  another 
'bout  half  an  hour  later,  and  got  him.  It 
hed  got  tu  be  the  middle  o'  the  forenoon 
then,  and  I  made  tracks  fast 's  I  could  fer 
thet  little  pond  in  the  big  swamp.  Now  and 
then  I  could  hear  a  shot  in  the  distance, 
and  knew  some  on  'em  was  havin'  luck  as 
well  as  I. 

"You  remember,  at  the  clearin'  on  the  hill 
at  the  north  end  o'  the  swamp,  there 's  a 
short  piece  of  old  post  and  rail  fence  runs 
acrost  there,  and  as  I  was  gettin'  ready  tu 
git  over  thet  fence  I  hed  my  fust  setback. 
Just  got  one  leg  over,  and  started  to  swing 
the  other  over,  when  I  looked  ahead,  and, 
by  gosh !  if  I  did  n't  see  just  the  least  bit  o' 
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the  back  o'  one  o'  them  air  red  foxes  layin' 
in  the  grass  not  twenty  paces  ahead  o'  me. 
I  swung  the  other  leg  over,  quiet  as  a 
mouse,  got  my  gun  up,  took  good  aim,  and 
jest  as  I  was  goin'  tu  pull  the  trigger  thet 
darn  top  rail  I  was  a-settin'  on  busted  right 
in  the  middle,  and  I  went  over  backward 
all  in  a  heap.  Darn  wonder  I  hed  n't  shot 
myself  when  the  gun  went  off,  as  I  was 
goin'  over  backward,  and,  tu  make  matters 
wuss,  the  stopper  come  off  my  powder- 
horn  and  I  lost  'bout  half  my  powder; 
and  I  struck  on  my  back  with  such  a 
thump  thet  I  swallered  my  chaw  o'  ter- 
baccer,  and  thet  seemed  tu  me  like  sorter 
an  evil  omen,  and,  s'  I,  I  ain't  goin'  tu  git 
fust  prize  tu-day.  I  hed  a  sorter  feelin' 
thet  things  was  goin'  wrong  from  then  on. 
Never  swallered  a  chaw  o'  terbaccer  but 
once  'fore  in  my  life,  and  then  I  hed  bad 
luck  f er  a  week  arterward.  Wa'al,  I  scraped 
up  'bout  a  tablespunfull  o'  powder,  which 
was  all  I  could  git  thet  war  n't  full  o'  dirt, 
and  started  down  tu  the  pond  purty  short  o' 
powder  and  I  cal'lated  I  must  make  every 
shot  tell  from  then  on.  I  managed  tu  git  four 
muskrats  down  in  thet  mud  hole  east  end  o' 
the  pond  and,  as  't  was  gittin'  late,  made  up 
my  mind  I  must  start  toward  Goose  Pond 
where  we  were  tu  meet,  so  's  tu  be  on  time, 
and  take  chances  on  findin'  somethin'  on  the 
way  back,  'cause  I  hed  at  least  tew  miles  tu 
go.  I  thought  I  'd  stop  and  have  a  crack  at 
some  mink  1  knew  were  at  Brush  Crick.  I  'd 
been  walkin'  I  guess  fer  half  an  hour  when 


all  at  once  I  heard  a  shot,  and  a  few  minutes 
arter  I  ran  plump  intu  thet  up-river  feller. 
He  jest  sung  out,  wanted  tu  know  what  luck 
I  was  hevin'  and  I  told  him  only  fair,  and  he 
started  off  like  the  very  devil  to  the  west'ard. 
I  was  mighty  glad  'cause  I  was  'fraid  he 
might  be  headin'  fer  where  I  was  goin'.  I 
kept  on  and  hed  jest  begun  tu  move  kinder 
cautious  like  when,  by  ginger  spruce,  if  I 
did  n't  see  thet  feller  comin'  acrost  the  other 
side  o'  the  hill,  stop  and  cut  the  tails  off  tew 
mink  he  hed,  and  cover  'em  up  so  he  could 
find  'em  agin.  I  stood  stock  still  hopin'  he 
wouldn't  see  me,  but  as  it  proved  arter- 
ward he  must  hev.  He  started  off  wadin' 
down  the  crick  and  was  soon  outer  sight. 
Purty  soon  I  heard  him  fire  four  times  and  I 
was  mad,  I  can  tell  you,  'cause  I  knew  he  'd 
fetched  up  right  where  I  was  goin'.  I  was 
then  'bout  half  a  mile  from  the  place  where 
we  was  tu  meet,  and  I  thought  I  'd  better  git 
somethin'  quick  and  then  make  track's  so  's 
not  tu  be  late.  I  was  ploddin'  'long  hopin'  I 
might  see  somethin'  when  right  under  a  rock 
clus  tU  the  water,  jest  below  the  place  where 
thet  up-river  feller  hed  covered  up  his  tew 
mink,  I  seen  a  little  fur  head  stickin'  out. 
S'  I,  here  's  were  I  git  one  more  tail  anyway. 
I  maneuvered  round  and  crawled  'long  on 
my  stomach  so  's  tu  git  clus,  aud  wasted 
fully  five  minutes  crawlin'  up  so  's  I  could 
git  a  good  shot,  and  then  banged  away  with 
both  barrels.  I  rushed  up  tu  the  rock  and 
found  the  head  was  in  the  same  position  as 
when  I  fired.    I  thought 't  was  kinder  funny, 


'  I  pulled  it  out    *    *    *    and  it  was  this  up-river  feller's  fur  cap 
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but  s'posed  I  must  liev  killed  him  outright  first 
shot.  I  poked  the  barrel  o'  my  gun  under 
the  rock  and  pulled  out,  what  du  you  think  ? 
this  up-river  feller's  fur  cap!  Wa'al,  sir,  I 
felt  purty  cheap  and  as  limp  as  a  dish  cloth. 
Thet  cuss  knew  thet  would  delay  me  jest 
'bout  long  'nough  fer  him  tu  git  a  crack  at 
those  mink  down  at  the  lower  crick.  I  lost 
the  fust  prize  by  jest  one  tail,  and  some  on 
'em  ain't  got  through  laffin'  at  me  yet,  I 
guess,  fer  the  joke  thet  up-river  feller  played 
on  me.  But  I  guess  I  got  square  with  him 
enyway,  'cause  I  shot  the  blamed  old  cap 
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'  Large  head,  square  jaws,  no  neck 


that  is  Old  Flora 


so  full  o'  holes  he  can't  never  wear  it  agin 
'thout  consid'ble  patchin'."       Clay  Emery. 


OLD  FLORA,  THE  INVINCIBLE 

TRITE  and  commonplace  are  the  ex- 
pressions "bulldog  tenacity,"  "bull- 
dog determination,"  and  the  like,  yet  I 
never  fully  appreciated  the  significance  of 
those  terms  until  I  became  acquainted  with 
the  history  of  Old  Flora.  True,  I  had 
known  mere  pups  of  her  kind  to  playfully 
tussle  and  bite  each  other  until  exhausted 
with  their  rude  sport.  Then  they  would  with- 
draw to  a  shady  spot,  and  good-humoredly 
lick  the  blood  from  one  another's  wounds. 
I  had  also  known  older  dogs,  when  set 
upon  an  unruly  pig  or  semi-wild  boar,  to 
take  the  animal  by  the  ear  and  keep  their 
hold,  in  spite  of  the  swine's  most  frantic  ef- 
forts to  escape,  until  the  ear  was  severed.  I 
had  heard,  too,  how  my  grandfather's  bull- 


dog, when  set  upon  an  unruly  steer  or  heifer, 
would  freeze  to  the  brute's  tail  and  with 
a  powerful  twist  and  a  yank  of  his  head 
sever  the  tail  from  the  body.  Thus  he  de- 
tailed most  of  grandfather's  herd  before 
he  lost  his  position  as  shepherd  dog.  With 
these  and  similar  glimpses  of  bulldog 
nature  I  had  been  accustomed  to  measure 
that  animal's  pertinacity,  until  I  was  made 
familiar  with  the  record  of  Old  Flora. 

Old  Flora  was  a  slut  bulldog  the  property 
of  an  uncle  of  mine,  and  I  venture  a  home- 
lier specimen  of  the  canine  kind  never 
happened.  The  markings 
peculiar  to  her  variety  con- 
siderably exaggerated;  a  dis- 
proportionately large  head 
with  curious  ears,  powerful 
square  jaws,  and  great  bag- 
ging chops ;  no  neck ;  a  lion- 
shaped  body,  besplattered 
by  nature  with  yellow  and 
dirty  white  patches;  short, 
sturdy  limbs;  lastly,  a  tail 
with  a  slight  upward  ten- 
dency— that  is  Old  Flora. 

Those  scars  you  see  about 
her  nose  bring  to  mind  a 
close  encounter  with  a  wolf. 
It  chanced  one  day  that  Hor- 
ace, her  master,  and  a  cer- 
tain friend  were  excavating 
a  wolf  den.  A  few  moments' 
shoveling  in  the  loose  soil 
had  carried  the  work  about 
two  feet  below  the  surface.  Then  the  two 
hunters  paused  to  rest.  Old  Flora  now 
began  nosing  about  the  den.  The  scent  was 
intoxicating.  Into  the  orifice  she  plunged; 
in,  in  she  squeezed,  until  only  her  tail  was 
visible.  Nothing  but  its  wagging  and  lash- 
ing gave  news  as  to  the  battle  raging  below. 
At  last  the  men  became  impatient.  The 
shovel  was  plied  around  the  dog's  body  un- 
til strong  arms  extracted  her,  her  head 
dripping  with  blood.  Further  excavation  re- 
vealed a  large  female  wolf  with  skull  crushed 
and  head  half  masticated. 

One  accustomed  to  wolves  and  their  ways 
is  aware  of  the  terrible  ferocity  of  a  female 
wolf  with  cubs  when  thus  put  to  bay  in  her 
den.  With  jaws  wide  open,  displaying  wicked 
fangs,  she  closes  the  narrow  entrance  to  her 
den.  That  which  dares  enter  must  brave  the 
certain  snap  of  those  jaws,  and  fight  her  face 
to  face.  But  that  is  what  Old  Flora  did,  and 
she  won. 
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Flora  later  had  another  adventure  with  a 
wolf,  more  interesting  perhaps  than  this.  A 
neighbor  of  her  master,  at  this  time  a  resi- 
dent of  Central  Minnesota,  had  been  troubled 
by  a  large  gray  wolf.  This  beast  was  bold 
enough  to  do  what  his  kind  seldom  venture 
unless  pressed  by  hunger.  In  broad  daylight, 
at  such  hour  of  the  day  as  his  appetite 
prompted,  he  would  sally  audaciously  into 
the  farmer's  yard,  attacking  his  fowls  and 
young  stock.  Many  a  plump  pullet  and  fleecy 
lamb  was  sacrificed  to  the  whim  of  his  taste. 

It  chanced  one  day  that  Old  Flora  had 
accompanied  her  master  on  a  visit  to  the 
farmer.  The  two  men  sat  on  the  veranda, 
discussing  crops,  with  Old  Flora  dozing 
quietly  by,  when  the  wolf  boldly  entered  the 
yard  on  a  marauding  tour. 

At  sight  or  scent  of  the  wolf,  the  dog 
sprang  to  her  feet,  every  hair  erect  along  her 
spinal  ridge  and  ivories  exposed,  while  deep 
guttural  grumblings  betokened  trouble  for 
the  wolf.  A  word  from  her  master  and  with 
an  ominous  growl  she  challenged  the  in- 
truder. 

Surprised  by  the  dog's  sudden  advance  the 
wolf  hastily  withdrew  to  the  open  field,  when 
apparently  he  regained  his  courage,  halted, 
and  faced  about — poised  in  his  most  drama- 
tic attitude  of  defiance.  But  had  he  known 
what  was  wiser  for  him,  he  would  have 
changed  his  scenery  without  argument,  for 
he  was  not  to  do  battle  with  a  common  cur 
of  the  neighborhood  now. 

With  menacing  mien,  Old  Flora  sauntered 
out  to  meet  him.  Then  followed  some  cau- 
tious maneuvering  and  a  lively  skirmish,  at- 
tended by  much  growling  and  gnashing  of 
teeth,  before  the  dog  secured  her  fatal  grip 
upon  her  opponent.  But  secure  it  she  did. 
Her  powerful  niaxilla3  at  length  were  locked 
about  the  wolf's  right  forward  foot — A  steel 
trap  could  have  held  it  no  firmer. 

Over  and  over  in  wild  somersaults  rolled 
and  tumbled  dog  and  wolf,  first  one  under 
and  then  the  other,  both  enveloped  in  a  cloud 
of  dust  and  dried  grass.  For  a  distance  of 
thirty  rods  they  rolled  and  growled  and 
struggled,  when  the  wolf,  completely  ex- 
hausted by  the  lugging  of  so  heavy  a  clog, 
fell  an  easy  victim  to  the  dog's  cruel  jaws. 

These  encounters  soon  won  for  Old  Flora 
considerable  reputation  as  a  hard  fighter. 
Dog  fights  and  canine  history  in  general 
were  the  paramount  theme  for  gossip  about 
the  village  store  for  several  days,  until  at 
length  the  subject  grew  old. 


It  was  several  months  after  this  incident 
that  one  of  the  neighbors  trapped  a  large 
and  ferocious  wildcat,  though,  lucky  for  the 
cat,  its  foot  had  not  been  seriously  maimed 
by  the  jaws  of  the  trap.  The  trapper,  one 
day  exhibiting  his  prize  and  speculating  with 
friends  on  its  fighting  powers,- — muscular 
build,  large  claws,  and  wicked  teeth — boasted 
that  no  dog  in  the  country  could  whip  that 
cat. 

To  this  a  farmer,  who  was  standing  near, 
replied :  "I  can  bring  you  a  dog  that  in  a  f  ah' 
fight  will  chew  that  cat  to  sausage." 

"I  would  like  to  see  the  dog,"  the  trapper 
threw  back. 

"I  '11  just  match  two  Xs  with  you  I  can 
prove  it,"  returned  the  farmer. 

Gaming  blood  was  aroused;  the  taunts  of 
the  bystanders  led  things  to  an  issue,  and  the 
money  was  deposited. 

"But  you  are  to  recage  the  cat  after  the 
fight,"  the  trapper  stipulated. 

"Think  I  can  do  it  bare-handed  when  the 
dog  is  through  chewing  him,"  agreed  the 
farmer,  winking  with  a  grimace  to  the  crowd. 

Old  Flora  was  of  course  the  farmer's  in- 
tended match  for  the  cat.  An  old  vacant 
building  with  one  large  room  was  chosen  as 
the  arena  for  this  singular  contest.  All  was 
in  readiness,  and  the  fight  would  be  pulled 
off  the  following  day.  But  morning  found  a 
wire  of  the  cage  bent  to  one  side  and  the  cat 
escaped.  Losing  his  nerve,  the  trapper  had 
secretly  sold  the  cat  to  parties  out  of  town. 
Between  the  bended  wires  it  had  escaped, 
but  only  into  another  cage.  Had  the  contest 
come  off,  the  dog  would  have  won  without  a 
thread  of  doubt;  but  well  for  the  fair  record 
of  Old  Flora,  she  was  not  made  to  partici- 
pate in  this  gaming  contest. 

Though  cleverly  relieved  from  this  en- 
gagement, she  was  yet  to  be  brought  to  a 
supreme  test  of  her  physical  endurance  and 
stick-to-it-iveness.  Former  adventures  grow 
quite  insignificant  compared  with  those 
about  to  follow. 

It  was  a  beautiful,  Indian  summer  day  that 
she  followed  closely  upon  the  heels  of  her 
master  and  his  friend  as  they  ambled  leisurely 
across  a  pasture  lot.  Either  in  play  or  an- 
gered by  the  presence  of  the  men  and  dog,  a 
vicious  bull  made  a  menacing  rush  upon  the 
intruders. 

In  an  instant  Old  Flora  seemed  to  grasp 
the  situation.  The  men  hastily  maneuvered 
to  a  position  of  safety,  while  with  an  ugly 
growl  she  hurled  herself,  with  shocking  force, 
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straight  at  the  head  of  her  antagonist.  The 
two  opposing  forces  met  in  a  storm  of  ugly, 
beastly  sounds,  and  those  terrible  canines 
soon  found  their  fatal  hold  in  the  sensitive 
nose  of  the  bull. 

Such  a  contest  of  beastly  strength  and 
blood  and  carnage  now  ensued  as  would  have 
inspired  the  ancient  Roman  to  wildest 
cheers.  But  the  only  two  spectators  looked 
on  in  blank  amazement. 

Frenzied  with  anger  and  pain,  the  bull 
began  to  wildly  caper  about,  lashing  his 
flanks  with  his  tail,  pawing  up  clouds  of  dust 
and  sod,  bellowing,  and  frothing  at  the  mouth. 
Forward  he 
rushed,  dragging 
the  dog  in  mad  at- 
tempts to  trample 
upon  her  body. 
But  she  was  too 
wary  for  that. 
Then  from  side  to 
side  in  complete 
semi-circles,  the 
dog  was  hurled, 
lifted  entirely  from 
her  feet— not  only 
once  but  many 
times.  The  bull 
fairly  lashed  his 
sides  with  the  dog. 
He  executed  all 
the  tricks  and  evo- 
lutions he  knew, 
but  to  no  avail. 

At  last  the  bull's 
strength  began  to 
wane,  when  with  a 
rush  and  a  power- 
ful toss  of  his  head, 
born  of  the  energy 
of  despair,  the  dog 

was  thrown  skyward,  alighting  impronged 
upon  the  bvdl's  cruel  left  horn.  It  was  a  ter- 
rible shock  to  the  dog,  but  bravely  she  sus- 
tained it,  still  clinging  to  the  nose  of  the  bull. 

To  the  earth  the  bull  then  cast  her,  boring 
his  wicked  horn  into  her  bowels,  when,  with 
a  second  toss  of  his  head,  he  emptied  them 
from  her  abdomen  and  whipped  them  in 
the  dust.  But  not  until  the  men  rushed  in 
with  clubs  and  tapped  Old  Flora  upon  the 
head  did  she  consent  to  loosen  her  grip. 
Thankful  to  escape,  the  bull  made  off,  while 
Old  Flora  sank  limply  to  the  ground,  com- 
pletely exhausted,  though  life  still  clung 
tenaciously  to  her  mutilated  form. 


'  Her  powerful  maxillae  locked  about  the  wolf's  right  forward  foot. 


Dripping  with  blood  and  her  bowels  be- 
drabbled  with  dust,  she  was  tenderly  carried 
home ;  her  entrails  washed,  replaced,  and  the 
wound  sewed  up. 

For  three  long,  unbroken  weeks  she  was 
confined  to  her  accustomed  den  in  the  straw 
stack,  where  food  and  drink  were  carried  to 
her.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  she  came  forth, 
her  wounds  fairly  healed,  though  it  was  some 
time  yet  before  her  former  strength  entirely 
returned.  But  she  again  grew  strong  and 
was  yet  to  fight  the  most  unique,  if  not  the 
fiercest,  battle  of  her  life. 
Her  master  then  lived  in  the  north  of  Iowa, 
on  the  Cedar 
River.  It  was  in 
the  early  days,  and 
the  larger  game 
had  not  yet  en- 
tirely disappeared. 
Dave  and  Nelse, 
two  residents  of 
the  place,  had  dis- 
covered a  cave  in 
the  river  bank 
about  two  miles 
above  the  settle- 
ment. The  en- 
trance penetrated 
the  bank  just  at 
the  water's  edge, 
and  was  only  large 
enough  to  admit 
the  body  of  a  man 
in  a  creeping  posi- 
tion. But  the  day 
the  river  froze 
over,  the  discov- 
erers determined 
to  explore  the  cave. 
It  was  one  late, 
frosty  day  in  au- 
tumn that  the  two  men  skated  up  the  river. 
On  investigation,  the  cave  was  found  to  be  a 
chamber  in  the  rock.  With  lighted  candle 
in  one  hand  and  revolver  in  the  other,  Dave 
crawled  into  the  narrow  passageway,  which  in 
its  course  first  rose  and  then  opened  into  a 
damp  chamber  with  about  the  dimensions  of 
a  cottage  bedroom.  Through  a  fissure  in  the 
rock  to  his  side,  the  candle  east  beams  into  a 
farther  and  still  larger  chamber.  But  Dave's 
eyes  had  hardly  completed  a  -survey  of  the 
gloomy  surroundings  before  they  lit  upon  a 
pair  of  glowing  eyes  that  shone  from  the 
sable  depths  of  the  anterior  chamber.  With 
a  desperate  struggle  and  an  exclamation, 
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he  backed  pell-mell  out  from  his  narrow 
quarters. 

Dave  quickly  told  of  what  he  had  seen. 
The  country  was  yet  wild,  and  it  was  just 
possible  it  might  be  a  panther  or  a  bear. 
After  some  parleying,  it  was  decided  that 
one  should  stay  and  guard  the  entrance,  while 
the  other  skated  back  to  town  to  secure  some 
dogs. 

Several  other  parties  who  owned  fighting 
canines  were  invited  to  share  in  the  antici- 
pated sport.  In  the  afternoon  the  men  set 
out,  a  jolly  party,  speculating  on  the  several 
merits  of  their  Towsers,  Brunos,  Sports,  and 
Jacks.  They  were  a  motley  array,  these  dogs 
— bulldogs,  bird-dogs,  hounds,  and  shep- 
herds. Towser  had  killed  a  monster  skunk ; 
Bruno  had  licked  old  man  Trow's  big  dog  to 
a  finish;  and  others  claimed  honors  as  great. 
Many  matched  their  strength  on  the  way  up 
the  river.  The  reputation  of  Old  Flora,  who 
was  of  course  among  the  number,  was  al- 
ready quite  generally  known. 

The  cave  at  last  was  reached;  and  the 
dogs,  one  at  a  time,  were  by  their  masters 
led  to  its  mouth.  But  no  amount  of  coaxing 
or  whipping  could  induce  them  to  enter. 
One  sight  of  those  fierce  eyes  chilled  their 
pugnacity.  A  single  sniff  caused  some  to 
skulk  off,  cowering.  And  one  dog  consider- 
ably embarrassed  his  master  by  dashing  out 
of  the  hole  on  the  yelp  and  scudding  for 
home  with  his  tail  between  his  legs. 

At  last  it  came  Old  Flora's  turn  to  test 
her  courage.  At  a  gesture  from  her  master, 
she  approached  the  entrance ;  her  huge  head 
entered  the  hole;  with  forward  foot  raised 
and  her  tail  wagging  mysteriously,  she  sniffed 
the  damp  air.  Enough!  In  she  bounded 
with  a  savage  growl,  and  the  underground 
battle  was  on.  From  the  ground  came  a  mix- 
ture of  savage  growls,  whining,  and  gnash- 
ing teeth.  The  very  bank  seemed  to  trem- 
ble. Out  from  the  mouth  of  the  cave  poured 
miniature  clouds  of  steam  upon  the  frost- 
laden  air. 

But  hark !  Now,  evidently  one  is  chasing 
the  other  around  the  chamber.  The  excite- 
ment of  the  men  is  supreme.  Several  revol- 
vers are  leveled  at  the  entrance  of  the  cave, 
ready  to  annihilate  the  first  strange  thing  of 
life  that  dares  peep  without.  But  the  wild 
beast  fears  the  voices  of  the  men. 

Quiet!  Again  they  have  clinched !  Extrav- 
agant are  the  speculations  of  the  men  as  to 
the  outcome.  Fiercer  and  fiercer  waxes  the 
battle,  when  with  surprising  suddenness  the 


tumult  ceases.  Not  a  sound  escapes  from  the 
ground.  Minutes  pass.  Is  the  dog  dead? 
the  suspense  becomes  unbearable. 

Nelse  grows  anxious.  He  must  enter  the 
cave.  With  revolver  in  hand,  he  crawls  in. 
Dave  is  to  follow  if  succor  is  needed.  But 
Nelse's  head  and  shoulders  are  no  sooner  free 
within  the  chamber  than  some  live  thing  in 
its  mad  gyrations  around  the  room  lights 
with  stunning  force  upon  the  back  of  his 
neck. 

With  a  mad  lunge  Nelse  clears  the  entrance, 
upsetting  Dave,  who  is  hugging  the  rear.  No 
second  attempt  was  made  to  assist  the  dog. 

With  alternating  spells  of  silence,  followed 
by  attacks  more  savage  than  before,  the  en- 
gagement continued  until  the  going  down  of 
the  sun.  Then  a  silence  fell  over  the  cave, 
more  prolonged  than  any  before.  The  men 
called  repeatedly  for  the  dog  to  come  out, 
but  nothing  of  life  appeared ;  neither  was  the 
faintest  sound  heard  from  within.  Old  Flora 
had  certainly  been  killed.  But  who  dared 
enter  to  see? 

It  was  rapidly  growing  dusk,  and  the 
party  regretfully  prepared  to  leave,  calling 
for  Old  Flora  as  they  moved  away. 

"What  is  that1?"  shouted  somebody,  rais- 
ing his  pistol  as  if  to  fire,  as  out  from  the 
cave  crawled  a  dark  object. 

"  It's  the  dog,"  answered  another.  But  no 
wonder  she  had  not  been  recognized  in  the 
dusk.  From  ear  to  clow,  she  was  besmeared 
with  mud  and  blood.    Her  scalp  and  sides 


'  Those  terrible  canines  found  their  hold  in  the  sensitive 
nose  of  the  bull." 
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were  piteously 
torn  and  lacer- 
ated —  a  tearful 
sight.  But  de- 
spite her  wounds 
and  loss  of 
strength,  she, 
unassisted,  fol- 
lowed the  men 
homeward.  Next 
morningherhead 
had  swollen  to 
twice  its  normal 
size. 

Theparty,bent 
on  knowing  the 
beast  with  which 
she  had  fought 
so  nobly,  re- 
turned to  the 
cave,  crept  in, 
and  were  aston- 
ished     as     they 

brought  to  light  a  monster  lynx  with  head 
chewed  shapeless. 

That  a  dog  of  her  size  and  build,  endowed 
with  no  means  of  defense  save  a  pair  of  jaws, 
could  beard  in  his  den  and  slay  a  beast  of 


"  At  the  entrance  of  the  cave  Old  Flora  sniffed  the  damp  air 


prey  in  size  her 
superior,  and 
gifted  with  an 
agility  of  limb 
and  body  per- 
haps unsur- 
passed, teeth  as 
piercing  as 
needles,  and 
claws  that  could 
tear  a  dog's  hide 
to  shreds ;  that 
she  could  worst 
in  the  fight  so 
splendid  an  an- 
tagonist is  a 
powerful  evi- 
dence of  her 
physical  endur- 
ance, obstinacy, 
and  indomitable 
will,  such  as 
knows  no  defeat. 
These  are  the  more  interesting  of  the  many 
experiences  and  adventures  of  Old  Flora's 
lively  career.  She  lived  a  "  strenuous  life  " 
and  died  lamented  at  the  good  old  age  of 
twelve  years.  Howard  L.  Hill. 
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By  EDWYN  SANDYS 

FOND  MAY  smiles  o'er  her  new-waked  blooms, 
The  foam-flecked  brook  is  blithely  singing ; 
Soft  airs  drift,  rich  with  blent  perfumes, 
And  sweet  bird -carols  tireless  ringing. 
Fair  Queen  of  May  my  lady  stands 
In  grace  befitting  Dian's  daughter, 
The  foam- wreath  whitens  in  her  hands 
And  in  her  eyes  the  sparkling  water. 
She  breathes  the  magic  of  the  spring — 
She  passes — envious  flowers  gaze  after — 
Tho'  birds  and  ripples  madly  sing, 
'Tis  not  for  them  to  match  her  laughter. 
The  eager  trout  await  her  lures, 
Deeming  death  sweet  at  such  commanding: 
A  whisper  in  my  heai't  assures 
'Tis  more  than  trout  she  '11  soon  be  landing. 


MY  TROUT   STREAM 


By  FAYETTE  DURLIN,  Jr. 
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"  When  I  really  want  revenge 
on  a  man  I  resort  to  verse." 


.THER  men  own 
streams,  but  none  of 
them  is  just  like  mine ; 
and  other  men  catch  trout  in 
their  streams,  but  the  trout 
are  not  the  speckled  beauties,  the  great 
lunkers  that  lurk  in  hidden  places  under  the 
banks  of  my  brook  of  variable  moods. 

It  is  far  from  the  haunts  of  man,  and  yet 
so  near  that  I  can  get  to  it  in  the  space  of 
six  whiffs  of  my  faithful  old  briar.  It  flows 
down  through  a  lovely  vale  in  Arcadia. 
Mayhap  it  is  not  far  from  that  stream  of 
yours,  if  we  only  knew  it,  for  there  are 
many  streams  in  Arcadia. 

It  starts  way  up  in  a  narrow,  rocky  ravine, 
and  comes  tumbling  down  over  the  huge 
boulders,  and  the  smooth  ledges,  and  the 
pebbly,  riffled  shoals,  in  riotous  glee,  shout- 
ing and  laughing  and  singing  for  the  very 
joy  of  being  alive. 

"Here  I  am!"  it  calls  to  the  tall  pines  and 


the  fragrant  hemlocks  and  the  feathery 
cedars  that  look  down  upon  it  on  either 
side  from  their  lofty  heights.  "Here  I  am! 
Come  and  catch  me  if  you  can!" 

And  it  seizes  hold  of  the  long  grasses  that 
line  its  banks  with  a  fringe  of  many  shaded 
green,  as  they  nod  in  sleep,  bowing  low  to 
the  water's  edge,  and  tosses  them  up  and 
makes  sport  with  them.  Or,  grown  more 
bold  for  the  nonce,  it  dashes  itself  reck- 
lessly against  the  wrinkled  face  of  some  old 
time-worn  rock,  wetting  it  with  a  shower 
of  silver  spray. 

But  the  old  rock  never  heeds.  Has  it  not 
withstood  the  fierce  buffetings  of  the  war- 
ring elements,  and  the  ravages  of  time  for  cen- 
turies ?  Aye,  and  shall  it  not  withstand  these 
things  for  centuries  to  come  ?  So  what  mat- 
ter the  impetuous,  harmless  assaults  of  this 
noisy  little  brook  f  Let  it  amuse  itself  if  it 
will.  And  the  brook  falls  back  upon  itself 
and  hurries  away,  sulking. 

"Stupid old  fogy!"  it  pauses  long  enough 
in  a  swirling  eddy  to  cry,  scornfully,  at 
the  silent  rock.  "Stay  where  you  are  and 
dream  out  your  life  in  this  dull  hole,  if 
you  want  to.  I  am  going  forth  to  see  the 
woi'ld,"  and  away  it  rushes  on  its  mission  of 
pleasure. 

And  after  all,  it  will  only  end  in  a  rivei", 
and  the  river  in  the  sea,  and  the  sea — well, 
the  sea  will  be  caught  up  into  the  clouds  as 
moisture,  I  suppose,  and  descend  again  to 
water  the  earth  and  make  other  vain-boast- 
ing brooks.  And  so  the  never- ending  change 
goes  on,  world  without  end,  like  a  tale  that 
is  told  and  told  and  told  again.  Truly,  this 
life  of  ours  is  not  much  different  from  that 
of  the  babbling  brook. 

But  that  is  what  the  grim-faced  rock  says 
to  itself.  The  irresponsible  brook  knows 
nothing  of  such  weighty  questions  and  cares 
less.  Just  below  the  big  rock  there  is  a  sud- 
den, sharp  bend,  so  sudden  that  it  takes  the 
brook  by  surprise,  and  it  hesitates  a  moment, 
half  afraid  of  what  may  lie  beyond  in  the 
dense  forest  which  now  appears  before  it 
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for  the  first  time,  and  spreads  itself  out  into 
a  deep,  broad  pool,  where  the  big  trout  love 
to  lie. 

Here  a  boisterous  zephyr,  just  one  whit 
less  boisterous  than  the  brook,  sweeps  down 


water  cress,  but  comes  out  laughing  on  the 
other  side  and  plunges  into  the  forest,  pur- 
sued by  the  boisterous  zephyr;  the  zephyr 
gets  lost  in  the  vast  forest,  and  the  brook, 
grown  more  sedate, wanders  on  alone  through 


"  Once  I  came  upon  a  stream — not  in  Arcadia — that  closely  resembled  my  trout  stream." 


upon  the  latter,  all  unsuspecting,  and  tries 
to  raise  riot  with  this  noisy  fellow  who  has 
been  creating  such  a  disturbance  up  above 
in  the  ravine.  But  the  brook  glides  softly 
away  and  loses  itself  in  a  tangled  bed  of 


the  great  stillness.  And,  anon,  it  comes 
upon  a  giant  of  the  forest,  a  lordly  cedar, 
lying  prone  across  its  path,  stately  even  in 
death.  Again  the  brook  checks  its  course, 
but  this  time  from  a  feeling  of  respect  and 
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"There  is  some 
poetry  in  an  old 
split-rail  fence." 


reverence  for  de- 
parted strength. 

"How  are  the 
mighty  fallen,"   it  murmurs  softly  to  itself. 
"  All  honor  to  the  dead.    They  sleep  well 
who  are  not  afraid  to  die;  so  the  big  pine 
that  guarded  my  birthplace  told  me." 

And  the  brook  creeps  silently  beneath  the 
huge  body  of  the  giant  of  the  forest,  and, 
murmuring  a  prayer  for  the  dead,  it  bathes 
the  bruised  and  broken  limbs  with  its  cool, 
limpid  waters,  covers  all  with  mosses  and 
lichens,  and  then  steals  quietly  down  through 
the  forest  glade,  sobered  and  thoughtful, 
and  wondering  at  this  mystery  of  death  in 
life. 

The  little  brook  is  beginning  to  learn,  and 
has  now  become  a  winding,  sweet-singing 
forest  stream.  It  flows  on  and  on  until  it 
finds  the  river  somewhere,  though  where  I 
cannot  tell,  for  to  me  it  has  no  end.  And 
from  where  it  starts,  a  turbulent,  clamorous, 
tumultuous  brook  up  in  the  rocky  ravine,  to 
where  it  meets  the  river,  wherever  that  may 
be,  it  is  mine — all  mine. 

All  along  its  tortuous  course,  in  every 
deep  pool,  where  the  swaying  ferns  and 
grasses   and    the  overhanging   bushes  are 


mirrored  in  the  still  water    beneath   each 
jutting,  moss-covered  log  and  every  fallen 
tree  that  spans  its  limpid  depths,  the  trout 
lie  in  wait  for  their  prey.     In  the  evening, 
just  at  sundown,    when   the   shadows   are 
deepening  in  the  woods,  and  the  crickets 
are  tuning   their  fiddles  for  their  all-night 
serenade,  the  big  trout   quit  their  hidden 
lairs  and  come  forth  in  search  of  food ;  and 
the  smaller  ones  dart  about  in  play,  rising 
at  some  imaginary  fly  or  darting  hither  and 
thither,  aimlessly,  in  the  mere  joy  and 
love  of  movement.    Where  you  see  the 
water  break  into  a  ripple  of  phosphor- 
escent light,  and  broaden  out  in  fast 
disappearing  circles,  you   may  know 
that  one  of  the  smaller  fry  has  risen  to 
the  surface,  only  to  dart  away  fright- 
ened at  its  own  temerity.    But  where 
you  see  the  quiet  surface  of  the  pool 
suddenly  part  with  a  swirl,  and  catch 
a  gleam  of  silver  and  red  in  the  fast 
fading  light,  and  hear  the  heavy  splash 
that  follows,  you  may  know  that  a 
prince  of  the  realm  has  seized  upon 
the  tribute  he  extorts  from  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  insect  world  as  his  just 
due.    In  that  dark  pool  is  the  place  to 
cast  your  fly. 
/•  I  have  never  had  much  success  at  fly 

casting  in  other  streams.  Somehow  my 
line  will  not  run  out  the  way  it  should,  try  as 
I  may,  and  if  by  chance  I  happen  to  make  a 
moderately  good  cast,  it  never  lands  where 
it  was  meant  to,  but  generally  in  some  bush 
or — unpleasant  thought — in  the  branches  of 
some  overhanging  tree.  That  always  means 
another  hook  and  probably  another  leader. 
I  know  a  few  men  that  can  cast  fifty,  sixty, 
or  even  seventy-five  feet.  I  know  a  vast 
number  who  say  they  can  make  a  hundred 
feet,  but  they  never  do  it  when  I  am  around. 
I  made  one  phenomenal  cast  of  thirty  feet, 
once,  and  with  that  cast  I  caught — a  bull- 
frog. You  see,  the  fly  did  not  follow  the 
direction  mapped  out  for  it,  but  a  gust  of 
wind  caught  it,  and  it  took  an  erratic  course 
of  its  own  choosing  and  landed  in  a  boggy 
place.  Hence  the  bullfrog.  But  I  measured 
the  line,  and  it  was  thirty  feet,  and  I  felt  a 
little  reconciled.  I  had  broken  my  record. 
On  my  trout  stream  a  hundred  feet  is 
nothing  extraordinary,  and  fifty  feet  is  mere 
child's  play;  I  can  always  place  the  fly  just 
where  I  want  it ;  and  there  is  always  a  trout, 


a,  whopping 
take  it. 


bie:   fellow,  waiting   there   to 
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cooked  over 
camp    fire ; 


So  much  for  fly  fishing.  There  are  certain 
places  on  my  stream  where  a  fly  is  not  to 
be  thought  of.  Long,  narrow  stretches 
where  the  branches  of  the  hardwood  trees 
meet  close  overhead,  and  where  the  water 
flows  over  pebbly  shoals  and  scoops  out 
hollows  in  the  bank.  Here  you  must  bait 
your  hook  with  a  grasshopper  or  a  garden 
worm;  let  the  line  float  down  stream  far 
ahead,  while  you  follow  after  with  the  water 
playing  about  your  legs,  just  above  the 
knee.  My  trout  prefer  the  garden  worm. 
Grasshoppers  are  so  hard  to  catch. 

You  won't  hook  any  very  big  fish  here. 
None  much  over  six  inches  in  length,  just 
the  right  size  for  the  frying  pan  when 
the 
the 
kind  that  come 
out  so  crisp  and 
brown,  that  you 
can  take  them  up 
in  your  fingers 
and  eat — head 
and  all. 

It  is  always 
pleasant  to  have 
a  congenial  com- 
panion with  you 
on  a  trout  stream. 
There  is  one,  and 
sometimes,  but 
not  often,  two 
with  me  when  I 
goa-fishing.  The 
friendly  rivalry, 
arising  from  the 
presence  of  another  angler,  adds 
zest  to  the  sport.  When  you  land 
a  good  one,  your  first  thought 
is: 

"I  wonder  if  Tom  has  caught  one  bigger 
than  this." 

And  when  you  meet  and  spread  out  the 
contents  of  your  baskets  on  the  grass  for 
comparison,  the  biggest  fish  is  held  back 
for  the  final  contretemps. 

"What  do  you  think  of  that  fellow?" 
your  companion  incmires  at  last,  when  he 
thinks  he  has  you  beaten,  holding  up  a 
lunker  that  will  tip  the  scales  at  a  full  pound. 
There  is  an  air  of  conscious  pride,  with  a 
suspicion  of  superiority  in  the  manner  in 
which  he  throws  out  his  chest.  This  is  his 
moment  and  you  let  him  enjoy  it  to  the  full, 
because  you  know  that  the  speckled  beauty 
lying  in  the  bottom  of  your  basket  will  go 


"Grasshoppers  are 
so  hard  to  catch." 


a  good  half  pound  more.  So  you  listen  pa- 
tiently while  he  spins  his  yarn  about  the 
great  fight  the  fish  put  up,  and  when  he  is 
sailing  along  under  full  steam  you  suddenly 
bring  him  around  with  something  like  this : 
"It's  a  good  one,  but  you  didn't  notice 
this  one  of  mine.  I  think  he'll  come  pretty 
close  to  that  fellow,"  and  Tom's  fervor  re- 
ceives a  shock,  as  the  trout  of  which  he  has 
been  boasting  so  much  immediately  becomes 
dwarfed  when  laid  beside  the  one  you 
produce;  then  you  try  not  to  brag  unbecom- 
ingly. But  if,  perchance,  his  luck  has  been 
better  than  your  own,  you  simply  maintain 
a  discreet  silence  about  the  fish  on  which 
your  hopes  were  based,  and  extend  con- 
gratulations instead. 

And  so  a  companion,  if  he  be  a  "good 
_.__.  ;-,...  .  fellow,"     is     always 

most  welcome, 
whether  angling,  or 
in  the  tramp  to  and 
from  the  stream: 
either  hi  the  soft, 
gray  light  of  "rosy 
fingered  dawn,"  or 
when  the  quiet,  sub- 
dued tones  of  the 
closing  day 
brood  over  the 
landscape,  when 
the  whip-poor- 
will  is  calling  to 
his  mate,  and  the 
night  with  its 
"thousand  eyes" 
is  descending 
upon  you.  There 
are  so  many 
things  that  ap- 
peal to  one  at 
these  hours;  so  many  thoughts  that  come  to 
one  demanding  expression;  it  is  the  hour 
when  a  congenial  soul  is  very  welcome  com- 
pany, and  much  to  be  desired. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  decide  in  my 
own  mind  which  part  of  the  day  appeals  to 
me  the  more,  the  gray  dawn,  or  the  dim, 
shadowy  twilight.  You  arise  in  the  very 
early  morning,  while  it  is  yet  dark,  half 
grumbling  at  the  unseemliness  of  the  hour, 
and  with  sleep  hanging  heavily  on  your 
eyebrows.  But  a  douse  of  cold  water  brings 
you  to  yourself  and  dispels  the  cobwebs 
from  your  brain,  and  you  pick  up  your  rod 
and  can  of  bait  and,  slinging  the  creel  over 
your  shoulder,  start  for  the  stream.    Occa- 
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sionallya  rabbit  will  dart  across  your  path; 
or,  if  you  are  in  the  pines,  a  clumsy  porcu- 
pine may  go  lumbering  past  you,  or  if  your 
luck  is  great,  a  deer  may  spring  up  from 
some  thicket  and  go  bounding  away  into 
the  forest.  As  you  reach  the  brook,  the 
gray  light  is  beginning  to  show  in  the  East, 
and  the  stars  pale  and  finally  go  out  alto- 
gether. The  air  is  chilly,  and  your  fingers 
feel  stiff  as  you  bait  your  hook  and  make 
ready  for  the  sport  soon  to  begin.  Just  as 
the  gray  is  changing  to  purple  and  rose,  and 
the  birds  are  awakening  and  preparing  to 
greet  the  rising  sun  with  their  morning 
choral,  you  cast  in.  The  trout  are  hungry 
in  the  early  hours,  and  the  blood  is  soon 
flowing  warm  in  your  veins,  as  the  excite- 
ment of  the  sport  seizes  hold  of  you  and — 
you  are  happy.  Such  a  morning'  is  worth 
living  for.  What  an  appetite  you  take  back 
to  camp  with  you  for  breakfast,  and  how 
good  the  trout  taste ! 

On  the  other  hand,  the  evening  fishing 
has  charms  of  its  own  not  to  be  lightly 
overlooked.  There  is  something  soothing 
in  the  subtle  tints,  the  rich  blending  of  ever 
changing  colors  at  twilight  time,  and  in  the 
feeling  of  stillness  and  rest  that  steals  over 
one  at  this  hour.  It  is  the  hour  of  which 
poets  love  to  sing,  and  the  big  trout  bite 
best  in  the  evening.  I  could  not  part  with 
the  charm  of  the  peaceful,  quiet  eventide, 
but  would  I  yield  my  right  to  walk  forth  in 
the  soft,  gray  light  of  the  early  dawn  and 
rejoice  with  birds  at  the  rising  of  the  sun  ? 

The  gray  dawn  with  its  promises  of  a 
glorious  day — but  storms  may  come  and 
the  day  that  promised  so  fair  may  end  in 
disappointment  and  grief  —  or  the  restful 
eventide,  when  the  storms  have  passed,  and 
the  sky  is  once  more  clear,  and  the  tired 
world  sinks  to  sleep  ? 

The  gray  dawn,  or  the  restful  eventide? 
Which  is  the  better  ?   Which  do  you  prefer J? 

I  once  came  upon  a  stream  in  the  woods 
— not  in  Arcadia — that  closely  resembled 
my  trout  stream.  So  close,  indeed,  was  the 
resemblance  that  the  sight  of  it  gave  me 
cpxite  a  shock,  and  I  wondered  if  my  brook 
had  lost  itself  and  wandered  way  down  here 
into  civilization  by  mistake.  I  followed  the 
winding  course  of  this  new  stream,  and  I 
seemed  to  know  intuitively  just  what  lay  be- 
yond each  sharp  bend,  and  just  where  the 
trout  were  hiding,  for  with  every  cast  1  got 
a  strike. 

But  I   soon  discovered  that  this  stream 


possessed  one  or  two  unpleasant  features 
wholly  foreign  to  mine.  The  first  was  the 
vast  number  of  mosquitoes  that  attacked  me 
from  all  sides  voraciously.  I  do  not  object 
to  a  few,  or  even  a  moderate  number  of 
them.  They  serve  to  keep  the  mind  occu- 
pied, and  furnish  diversion  when  the  fish  are 
not  biting  well.  But  when  it  comes  to  swarms 
and  myriads  of  the  pests,  why,  life  is  not 
worth  living  in  their  vicinity;  that's  all 
there  is  about  it. 

Another  undesirable  feature  was  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  shrub,  or  bush,  which  grew 
along  the  banks,  always  over  the  most  likely 
looking  holes.  I  do  not  know  what  it  is 
called.  I  have  a  name  of  my  own  for  that 
bush — several  of  them,  in  fact,  but  I  fear 
none  of  them  would  look  well  in  print.  Late 
in  the  season  it  has  a  small,  round  seed,  or 
berry,  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  growing  in 
profusion  all  over  its  branches,  and  nature 
never  devised  anything  better  calculated  to 
bring  discomfiture  upon  the  angler.  But  it 
really  makes  no  difference  at  what  season  of 
the  year  you  have  dealings  with  this  bush. 
You  can  never  take  it  unprepared.  It  is 
always  sentient  with  life,  always  ready  to 
reach  out  its*  claw-like  branches  and  seize 
hold  of  your  line,  and  the  next  moment  the 
line  is  making  spider  webs  all  over  it,  and 
the  bush  rejoices.  Such  a  plant  could  not 
live  on  my  stream. 

And  then  there  is  one  other  thing ;  some- 
thing, the  mere  mention  of  which  agitates 
my  nerves.  The  discovery  of  such  a  thing, 
boldly  flaunting  itself  near  this  lovely  stream, 
was  a  terrible  blow.  I  was  willing  to  over- 
look or  put  up  with  the  mosquitoes  and  the 
bush  and  was  wading  adown  the  brook 
with  contentment  in  my  soul. 

"Verily,"  thought  I,  "  there  is  some  poetry 
left  in  this  old  world,  after  all,  without  hav- 
ing to  go  a  thousand  miles  to  find  it."  And 
just  at  that  moment  I  rounded  a  sharp  bend, 
and,  before  I  knew  it,  ran  plump  into  a  barb- 
wire  fence. 

Let  me  pause  for  a  brief  space  and  anathe- 
matize this  invention  of  some  evil-minded 
man.  I  know  not  whether  the  inventor  is 
alive  or  lying  in  an  unquiet  grave.  It  mat- 
ters not.  If  he  be  alive  I  only  hope  that 
these  lines  may  strike  his  eye.  He  has  per- 
petrated the  outrage,  and  it  is  too  late  to 
repent.  He  was  no  fisherman ;  that  I  know, 
nor  had  he  any  regard  for  man  or  beast. 

A  barb-wire  fence  destroys  your  peace  of 
mind  as  well  as  your  clothes;  it  harrows 
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your  feelings  and  furrows  your  flesh.  It 
should  not  be  tolerated  anywhere.  There  is 
some  poetry  in  an  old  split-rail  fence  with  its 
many  angles  and  protruding  ends,  and  its 
corners  where  the  black-eyed  Susans  and 
the  yellow  daisies  and  the  sunflowers  and  the 
goldenrod  bloom,  and  where  the  sumac  and 
the  elderberry  grow.  It  lends  itself  to  any 
situation,  as  it  were ;  harmonizes  with  the 
landscape,  and  can  be  climbed  without  in- 
spiring in  the  bosom  of  the  climber  the  fear 


and  then  I  essayed  to  climb  over.  It  bore 
my  weight  until  I  was  a-straddle  the  top 
wire,  and  then,  of  course,  gave  way,  and 
brought  confusion  upon  me.    When  I  finally 


of  a  sudden,  horrible  death.    But  from  the 
barb-wire  fence — 0  deliver  us  ! 

On  this  occasion  I  stood  glaring  at  the 
fence,  thinking   some   unprintable   things. 


"  I  can  get  to  it 
in  the  space  of 
six  whiffs  of  my 
faithful  old 
briar." 


succeeded  in  extricating 
myself  from  its  deadly  em- 
brace, and  had  taken  an  inventory 
of  myself,  I  sat  me  down  upon  a 
mossy  log,  and  taking  out  my 
note  book,  composed  a  satire  on 
the  cause  of  my  distress.  When 
I  really  want  revenge  on  a  man, 
and  wish  to  make  him  suffer  pain,  I  resort 
to  verse.  It  always  has  the  desired  effect. 
Here  is  what  I  wrote  about  the  peace-de- 
stroying fence : 
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Thou  thing  of  prongs  and  twisted  wire, 

By  man's  inventive  genius  wrought ; 
None  but  a  man  whose  soul  was  fraught 

With  ill-intent,  and  vengeance  dire 
'Gainst  man  and  beast,  could  e'er  devise, 

A  thing  so  fitted  to  bring  woe 
And  fell  distress  upon  his  foe 

As  thy  barbed  strands.   Nor  deem  him  wise 
Who  thought  out  this  abomination. 

Brand  him  the  foe  to  all  creation  ! 

After  that  1  felt  better. 

Although  so  sadly  disillusioned,  after  due 
reflection  I  decided  not  to  turn  my  back 
upon  this  stream.  The  fishing'  was  too  good 
to  be  lightly  set  aside,  and  knowing  what 
was  in  store  for  me,  I  was  no  longer  subject 
to  disappointment. 

I  introduced  my  chum — a  companion  of 
mine  on  many  a  journey  into  Arcadia — to 
this  newly  discovered  brook,  and  together 
we  fished  all  its  rippling  shallows  and  the 
deep,  dark  pools,  caught  many  fine  trout, 
and  had  much  good  sport. 

To  fully  appreciate  my  trout  stream  one 
must  cast  his  fly  in  other  waters,  and  per- 
haps toil  all  day  and  catch  nothing ;  for 
most  of  our  pleasures  come  by  contrast,  and 


I  never  go  home  with  an  empty  creel  after 
a  day's  sport  on  my  winding  brook. 

And  you,  0  fisherman !  wherever  you  may 
be,  do  you  not  own  a  stream  somewhere  in 
Arcadia  ?  And  though  you  have  lived  out 
your  three  score  and  ten  years,  and  the  rest- 
ful eventide  be  approaching ;  though  your 
limbs  have  grown  stiff,  and  the  once  active 
muscles  no  longer  nobly  respond  to  your 
will,  have  not  you,  also,  a  stream  like  this  t 
And  in  the  lazy  summer  days  when  it  is  a 
joy  to  lie  in  the  shade  of  the  rustling  trees, 
or  at  the  fireside  in  the  long  evenings  when 
the  "  gray  days  and  cold "  have  come,  can 
you  not  half  close  your  eyes  and  let  your 
fancy  carry  you  back  to  some  sweet-voiced 
brook  in  Arcadia  ? 

There  are  many  lovely  streams  in  that 
lovier  land  of  our  dreams,  enough  for  all, 
but  you  will  not  find  one  that  quite  com- 
pares with  that  stream  of  mine.  This  city 
life,  with  all  its  affectations,  is  stupid  at  its 
best,  and  I  would  "  fly  on  the  wings  of  the 
morning"  to  where  my  treasure  is. 

Allons  !  my  old  chum,  my  boon  companion 
of  former  years.   Allons !  Let  us  go  a-fishing. 


In  the  Park. 


Photograph  by  E.  M.'Bidwell. 


ON   A   ROAD   COACH 


By  LEONIDAS  HUBBARD,  Jr. 


THE  public  coach  Liberty  was  rumb- 
ling through.  Jersey  City  on  its  way 
toward  the  Brunswick  Road.  A 
group  of  firemen  had  just  waved  greeting, 
when  the  passengers  turned  to  see  the  red- 
faced  driver  of  a  van  howling  out  his 
salutation. 

"  Tarn  fools !   Dat  's  phat  you  is,"  said  he. 

There  was  an  element  of  good-natured 
frankness  in  the  greeting  that  gave  it  char- 
acter, which  most  of  the  volunteered  re- 
marks lacked.  It  was  more  impressive  for 
the  reason  that  an  early  April  rain,  of  the 
steady  sort  which  promises  to  last  all  day 
and  to  grow  colder  every  minute,  was  fairly 
under  way.  If  I  mistake  not,  every  pas- 
senger, and  the  whip,  too,  if  he  had  not  got 
past  that  point  long  time  ago,  asked  down  in 
his  heart  of  hearts  if  the  van  driver  were 
not  speaking  the  truth.  At  any  rate  the 
driver's  point  of  view  was  obvious.  "  I  do 
this,"  thought  he,  "to  make  a  living.  If  I 
did  n't  have  to  do  it  I  would  n't.  Those 
fellows  don't  have  to,  so  they  are  obviously 
fools." 

This  is  not  a  new  point  of  view,  by  any 
means.  The  man  groaning  under  a  hundred- 
pound  pack  on  the  portage,  and  he  whose 
teeth  chatter  as  he  wades  a  chilling  trout 
stream,  alike  ask  now  and  then  if  they  are  not 
fools.  If  one  says  "  yes  "  to  himself,  he  will 
be  saying  it  to  you  pretty  soon;  that  is 
whining,  and  whining  is  unpardonable. 
Sometimes  every  one  of  us  comes  very  near 
it ;  yet  when  we  come  down  to  the  point 
we  halt,  knowing,  somehow,  that  the  thing 
is  worth  while  after  all. 

I  wish  I  knew  just  what  makes  us  like 
these  things  with  their  discomforts.  It  is  no 
doubt  the  same  that  makes  the  one-time 
Arctic  traveler  long  for  the  ice-pack,  and 
retired  Thomas  Atkins  for  the  thirsty  land 
beyond  Suez.  Maybe  it  is  the  feeling  of 
self-respect  that  comes  with  achievement ;  at 
any  rate  it  is  something  good  to  possess. 

These  passengers  on  the  coach  Liberty 
had  engaged  passage  some  time  during  the 
week  previous,  paying  the  sum  of  twelve 
dollars  each  for  a  seat,  though  they  might 


have  gone  by  train  for  something  less  than 
two.  They  could  not  go  on  an  earlier  day 
in  the  week  because  a  multi-millionaire  rail- 
way magnate  had  engaged  the  coach,  nor  on 
the  day  following  because  a  woman  whose 
name  is  in  every  New  York  society  paper 
had  the  coach  chartered  for  a  party  of 
friends.  Seats  are  taken  rain  or  shine,  just 
as  much  as  is  a  steamer  stateroom,  or  a 
berth  in  a  sleeper.  So  when  the  young  men 
who  were  to  go  to  Lakewood  this  particular 
morning  saw  the  state  of  the  weather  they 
knew  they  were  in  for  it. 

The  coach  would  leave  at  eight-fifty, 
sharp,  said  the  announcements.  And  eight- 
fifty  means,  in  coaching  terms,  what  it  does 
in  the  terms  of  the  railroad  guide — exactly 
ten  minutes  of  nine  ;  not  a  minute  sooner 
nor  a  minute  later.  That  is  half  the  sport. 
So  the  passengers  gathered  at  the  Holland 
House,  beginning  at  half -past  eight.  They 
were  introduced  to  the  whip  and  to  the 
owner's  representative.  Then  from  the  boots 
the  guard  pulled  out  a  raincoat  and  an 
apron  for  each  passenger.  Then  he  looked 
at  his  watch,  waved  his  hand,  and  the 
passengers  climbed  up.  Some  began  to 
pull  the  waterproof  aprons  over  their  laps, 
but  the  guard  coached  them  that  the  proper 
use  of  this  garment  is  buckled  around  the 
body  inside  the  coat ;  the  passengers  had 
learned  a  bit  of  coaching  good  form.  Now 
an  automobile  dashed  up ;  a  young  man, 
famous  on  two  continents  as  a  whip, 
stepped  out  and  spoke  to  the  whip  and 
owner's  representative.  From  another  auto- 
mobile a  gentleman  and  lady  waved  greet- 
ing. Then,  just  as  the  clock  on  the  church 
down  below  showed  eight -fifty  the  four 
started  down  Fifth  Avenue,  while  the  guard's 
horn  told  other  vehicles  to  give  way. 

The  coach  turned  west  on  Twenty-fourth 
Street  and  started  for  the  ferry.  Meanwhile 
the  guard  was  sounding  the  horn,  and  peo- 
ple were  stopping  to  look.  From  the  street, 
from  doorways,  from  first,  second,  third, 
and  other  stories  way  up,  they  kept  on 
staring.  Small  boys  shouted,  grimy  looking 
young  men  uttered  time-worn  ejaculations, 
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and  the  passen- 
gers began  to 
feel,  down  deep 
(this  is  confiden- 
tial), that  there  is 
something  pleas- 
ant in  just  being 
stared  at  when 
one  is  in  good 
o  o  m  pan  y,  and 
there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  his 
looking  straight 
ahead  with  well- 
bred  indiffer- 
ence. 

So  on  rolled 
the  coach,  across 
the  ferry,through 
Jersey  City,  and 
out  upon  the 
country  roads — 
old  roads,  that 
George  Wash- 
ington inarched 
over,  maybe,  on 
his  way  south  to 
capture  Cornwal- 
lis.     Now    there 

are  farm  houses,  real  farm  houses,  with  real 
farmers  looking  out  of  the  windows.  There 
are  mud  holes  and  bad  bits  of  road  and 
places  where  you  are  sure  the  coach  must 


a  check.  Mean- 
while the  vain 
goes  on,  and  the 
color  of  your 
neighbor's  hat  is 
becoming  queer- 
ly  distributed 
over  his  face. 

And  now  down 
the  road  ahead 
you  catch  sight 
of  two  teams,  har- 
nessed and  blank- 
eted. And  then 
you  see  they  are 
held  by  men  in 
uniform.  Closer 
still,  and  you  see 
it  is  the  uniform 
of  the  Liberty 
stablemen.  The 
coach  stops  sud- 
denly, and  you 
think  you  will 
take  a  walk  and 
stretch  your  legs. 
But  you  are 
hardly  down. 
when  the  whip 
shouts  "Coach!"  and  the  others  begin  to 
climb  back  to  their  seats.  A  glance  at  your 
Avatch  tells  you  the  coach  is  pulling  out  just 
one  half  minute  ahead  of  the  schedule.    On 


By  courtesy  uf  the  New  York  Tribune 
Mr.  James  H.  Hyde,  Owner  and  Whip  of  the  Liberty, 


The  Liberty  Ready  to  Start  for  Lakewood,  Mr.  Hyde  Driving 


pull  up  or  have  trouble.  But  there  is  just 
the  least  movement  of  the  reins  now  and 
then  with  a  fluttering  out  of  the  harmless 
lash,  and  the  coach  rolls  right  along  without 


time  when  road  has  been  bad  and  weather 
awful ! 

Now  it  begins  to  dawn  on  you  why  eight- 
fifty  means  eight-fifty  in  coaching  nomen- 
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clature,  and  not  eight-fifty-three.  It  is  part 
of  the  game  to  get  this  great,  lumbering, 
beautiful  thing  on  wheels  into  Lakewood, 
eighty-two  miles  away,  at  exactly  six-ten. 
It  is  not  just  a  matter  of  seeing  country  and 
breathing  fresh  air.  It  is  a  problem  of  mak- 
ing forty  different  horses  maintain  such  an 
average  speed  that  the  coach  will  roll  up  at 
each  relay  station  just  when  the  grooms  have 
brought  out  the  new  team,  and  at  the  two 
refreshment  stations  just  as  the  bouillon  is 
ready,  at  the  halfway  house  where  lun- 
cheon is  served  just  at  the  time  marked  on 
the  card.    And  it  is  a  problem  of  doing  all 


the  right  and  on  you  go — not  a  second  has 
been  lost. 

There  is  a  turn  ahead.  The  four  makes 
it  without  a  lost  motion  in  a  perfect  curve. 
And  there  is  a  railroad  bridge.  A  train 
comes  just  as  you  are  passing  under.  The 
leaders  rear,  and  the  off  wheel  horse  shows 
signs  of  nervousness.-  For  the  first  time  now 
you  realize  what  a  long  way  it  is  to  the 
ground,  and  how  impossible  to  jump  as 
you  might  do  and  have  done  from  an  ordi- 
nary Avagon:  you  are  mindful  of  what  a 
heavy  thing*  a  coach  is  and  what  a  smash 
there  wovdd   be   if   anything1  went  wrong1. 


Photograph  by  Walter  P.  Robertson. 
Mr.  Alfred  G.  Vanderbilt  Leaving:  Philadelphia  on  His  Record-Breaking  Trip  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia  and  Return, 

in  Twenty-four  Hours. 


this,  no  matter  how  many  teams  are  passed 
or  how  many  cattle  get  into  the  road  or  how 
many  farmers'  sons  line  lip  along  the  way 
with  herds  of  cows.  Now  you  stop  thinking 
so  much  about  the  people  you  see  and  the 
rain,  to  think  just  what  the  whip  is  feeling 
and  to  hope  for  just  what  he  is  hoping. 
You  watch  him  more  closely  now,  and  the 
road  also. 

There  comes  a  team.  The  horn  promptly 
sounds  warning-,  but  your  own  instinct  is  to 
pull  up  for  the  meeting.  The  team  turns 
out,  and  the  whip  makes  a  motion  at  the 
reins,  so  slight  you  can't  make  it  out  for 
the  life  of  you ;  your  team  turns  slightly  to 


And  with  it  all  conies  the  fact  that  your 
safety  depends  on  that  cool  gentleman  with 
the  reins  in  his  hands.  He  scarcely  makes 
a  move:  just  a  little  shift  of  the  reins,  a 
word  or  two,  and  some  way  the  leaders 
stop  their  rearing.  It  looks  like  some  subtle 
sympathy  betAveen  horses  and  master  — 
something  suggestive  of  the  telepathic. 
Maybe  it  is;  there  are  stranger  things  in 
this  world  than  telepathy.  You  thiuk, 
maybe,  it  is  a  matter  of  long  acquaintance. 
But  when,  later  on,  you  ask  how  long  he 
has  driven  this  team,  he  tells  you  they  were 
never  driven  to  a  coach  until  a  week  ago 
Tuesday.    And  when  you  marvel,  he  asks 


Photograph  by  E.  M.  Bidwell. 


Robert  L.  Geary  on  the  Westchester  Roads. 


if  you  ever  tried  treating  a  bad  man  like  a 
gentleman.  "  If  you  did,  you  found  him  one 
of  the  best  fellows  in  the  world,  1 11  ven- 
ture,'' says  the  whip.  uThat  's  the  way  with 
horses." 

And  the  same  mysterious  control  seems 


to  extend  from  whip  to  other  users  of  the 
road;  one  would  expect  anger  now  and 
then  on  the  part  of  the  mighty  American 
public.  But  it  does  not  come.  The  coach 
passes  farm  wagons  and  hay  racks,  buggies 
and  bicycles,  men  on  horseback  and  men 


Photograph  by  Walter  P.  Robertson. 
The  Coach  Pioneer  Taking  on  the  Cock  Horse  at  King's  Bridge  :   Mr.  Alfred  G.  Vanderbilt,  Whip. 


Photograph  by  T.  C.  Turner. 
"  You  think  you  will  take  a  walk,  but  you  are  hardly  down  when  the  whip  shouts  '  Coach  ! '  " 


on  foot.  True,  it  gives  its  portion  of  the 
way,  as  it  should,  but  it  is  rather  surprising 
to  one  who  knows  the  American  populace 
that  there  are  not  some  of  these  who  would 
make  the  hurrying  coach  give  all. 

But  here  's  another  team  waiting  before 


a  roadside  inn  with  a  quaint  name  and  a 
sign  made  by  a  famous  painter  of  coaches. 
It  takes  a  minute  to  realize  that  these  are  a 
part  of  the  route,  part  of  the  dressing  that 
is  to  supply  the  atmosphere  of  old  English 
coaching  days.    And  just  as  the  coach  pulls 


Photograph  by  Walter  P.  Robertson. 
"Your  watch  tells  you  the  coach  is  pulling  out  one  half  minute  ahead  of  schedule." 


'  After  the  team  is  cha 


still  a  minute  to  spare 


up,  out  coine  two  white-aproned  waiters 
with  trays  and  cups,  and  biscuits  and  pitch- 
ers of  hot  bouillon.  Hot  bouillon  will  go  far 
toward  making  one  assert  that  coaching 
is  worth  while  on  rainy  April  days.  There 
are  other  things,  hot  and  cold,  to  be  had 


within;  but  the  wise  man  spurns  them  for 
the  bouillon. 

And  now  we  who  have  done  nothing  but 
•rejoice  with  the  whip  have  a  chance  to 
share  with  him  anxiety.  For  the  very  first 
mile  proves   too   conclusively  that  the  off 


PhotogTaph  by  T.  C.  Turner- 


'  Must  have  the  horses  waiting  when  the  coach  rolls  into  sight. 
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leader  is  sick.  Lagging  and  uncertain  of 
step,  the  poor  horse  does  its  best;  but  that 
is  no  good  whatever.  We  rather  dread  the 
urging  which  we  unconsciously  look  for. 
But  there  is  only  a  low-spoken  word  now 
and  then,  a  harmless  twirling  of  the  lash, 
and  a  little  restraining  of  the  sick  one's 
team  mates.  That  is  all.  A  sick  horse  is  a 
sick  horse,  and  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad 
matter  is  philosophy. 

We  fairly  groan  at  the  next  change,  for 
twenty-six  niinutes  have  been  lost.  Some 
one  remembers  that  the  last  train  from 
Lakewood  leaves  at  six-forty.  A  little  more 
lost  time,  and  we  do  not  get  home  to-night. 
There  is  an  hour  for  lunch.  Maybe  we  will 
take  the  lost  time  out  of  lunch  hour,  sug- 
gests one  of  the  passengers  who  wrapped 
his  apron  outside  his  raincoat  this  morn- 
ing. But  not  so.  The  passengers  of  a  coach 
must  eat,  and  eat  with  due  deliberation. 
And  the  coach  pulls  out  still  twenty-four 
minutes  behind  schedule. 

It  is  a  charm  of  coaching  that  the  man 
on  the  box  seat  may  talk  to  the  whip,  if 
the  whip  so  desire,  though  why  this  is  not 
as  bad  as  talking  to  pilot  or  motorman  is 
hard  to  see.  And  now  the  man  on  the  box 
seat  asks  the  whip  if  we  can  possibly  make 
up  the  lost  time.  Other  passengers  hear  the 
query  and  listen.  The  whip  very  quietly 
remarks  that  it  seems  quite  possible.  And 
this,  to  the  passengers  who  expected  the 
time  lost  to  be  deducted  from  lunch  hour, 
seems  an  admission  of  defeat.  Accustomed 
to  the  ways  of  the  professional,  they  rather 
look  for  the  whip  to  swear  and  spit  on  his 
hands,  or  give  some  equally  potent  demon- 
stration of  his  resolve. 

True,  the  coach  does  sway  a  little  more 
than  common  on  the  next  curve,  and  the 
passengers  on  the  outside  seats  uncon- 
sciously hold  on.  Yes,  and  after  their  rest 
on  a  long,  down  grade  the  horses  take  the 
next  hill  at  a  stiff  gallop.  Now  another 
change  appears  ahead.  Everybody  gets  out 
his  watch.  Eighteen  minutes  behind.  Only 
eighteen!  Six  minutes  gained  on  this  one 
relay.  And  the  ways  of  the  gentleman  whip 
become  more  clear.  It  is  the  whip's  game 
now;  scenery,  and  stories,  and  songs  have 
all  given  way  to  this  one  thing,  of  bringing 
the  coach  through  mud  and  water  to  Lake- 
wood,  and  to  bring  it  there  by  six-ten. 

There  are  two  more  changes.  Then  the 
pine  trees  begin  to  appear;  pine  trees  mean 
that  the  destination  cannot  be  far  away. 


And  now  little  suburban-looking  houses  are 
set  among  the  pines,  and  pretty  soon  we  see 
a  railroad  station.  Then  the  coach  swerves 
to  the  right.  It  passes  a  big  hotel,  and  the 
horses  break  into  a  gallop,  swing  again  to 
the  right,  and  stop  before  another  big 
hostelry.  This  is  the  end  of  the  run.  The 
passengers  look  at  their  watches.  It  is  six- 
ten. 

The  passengers  know  something  of  what 
coaching,  the  sport,  means,  but  not  all  by  a 
very  great  deal.  To  ride  one  day  taking 
the  chance  that  it  will  be  good  or  bad  is 
one  thing;  to  promise  to  run  a  public  coach- 
ing line  between  two  popular  points  for  two 
or  three  or  four  months,  beginning  at  a  cer- 
tain day,  leaving  every  morning  at  eight- 
fifty  and  finishing  every  evening  at  six-ten, 
and  booking  passengers  for  the  trips,  is 
another. 

Fancy  yourself  starting  a  coach  line  from 
your  town  to  some  point  eighty  miles  away. 
First  you  must  purchase  fifty  suitable  horses 
or  thereabouts.  You  must  know  a  coach 
horse  when  you  see  it.  Not  one  of  the  lot 
must  be  too  slow  nor  too  high  strung.  It 
must  be  neither  too  large  nor  too  small.  A 
moderate-sized  horse  is  best,  one  that  can 
trot  a  good  ten-mile  gait  without  trouble 
is  absolutely  necessary.  They  should  be' 
fairly  well  bred,  or  else  they  will  lack  the 
requisite  spirit.  Having  your  horses  you 
must  distribute  them  in  relays  and  must 
find,  in  this  day  of  little  coaching,  men  for 
the  stables,  who  may  be  trusted ;  men  who 
will  have  every  horse  fed  at  the  proper 
hour  and  will  not  put  into  your  harness  a 
team  that  has  just  eaten  and  cannot  make 
time ;  men  who  will  not  blunderingly  put  a 
slow  team  in  the  lead  and  spirited  animals 
for  wheelers ;  men  who  will  always,  always, 
always  have  those  horses  waiting  at  the 
minute  the  coach  is  due.  And  withal  you 
must  draw  checks,  whose  aggregate  will 
run  into  the  tens  of  thousands.  You  must 
see  that  every  bit  of  all  this  machinery  is 
in  working  order  every  minute;  otherwise 
your  public  coach  line  will  disgrace  you. 
To  start  the  Liberty  cost  Mr.  Hyde  not  far 
from  thirty  thousand  dollars.  When  the 
last  run  is  made,  in  early  summer,  the  horses 
will  be  sold  at  public  auction. 

Coaching  in  America  began  about  twenty- 
five  years  ago.  Before  that  time  Americans 
were  too  busy  for  sport.  Then  Colonel 
William  Jay,  Colonel  Delancy  Kane,  and  Mr- 
Leonard  Jerome,  with  friends  whose  names 
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are  known  to  every  coaching  man,  brought 
the  sport  from  the  other  side,  but  the  or- 
ganized interest  was  confined  practically  to 
park  coaching.  Later  August  Belmont, 
senior,  Theodore  A.  Havemeyer,  Francis  R. 
Rives,  and  Pierre  Lorillard  put  on  the 
Tantivy,  which  ran  from  the  old  Hotel 
Brunswick  in  New  York  city  to  the  Coun- 
try Club  at  Pelham,  and  gave  Americans 
the  first  established  road  coach.  After  the 
Tantivy  there  was  no  public  road  coach- 
ing as  we  have  it  to-day  until  about  three 
years  ago. 

Now  the  New  Yorker  has  his  choice  of  a 
day's  coaching  trip  north  through  West- 
chester, along  the  Hudson,  to  Ardsley,  and 
the  Lakewood  run.  There  is  also  a  coach 
to  Morris  Park  during  the  racing  season, 
and  one  or  two  others  are  projected  for  this 
summer.  On  the  Ardsley  ride  Mr.  Alfred 
Gr.  Vanderbilt  will  quite  possibly  handle  the 
reins,  while  the  safety  of  the  Lakewood  pas- 
sengers will  in  all  probability  be  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  James  H.  Hyde,  owner  of  the 
Liberty,  or  Mr.  T.  Suffern  Tailer.  -Chicago 
has  one  such  line,  with  others  projected. 

And  somebody  will  ask  again  what  it  all 


amounts  to.  That's  such  a  common  ques- 
tion in  these  over-practical  days.  Why  do 
gentlemen  bind  themselves  to  drive,  rain  or 
shine,  passengers  or  no  passengers,  when  in 
all  probability  the  privilege  will  cost  them 
thousands "? 

A  great  psychologist  has  advised  all  men 
to  undertake  regularly  some  unpleasant 
task,  and  to  complete  it,  for  the  sake  of  the 
discipline  it  brings.  He  might  have  added 
also  for  the  pleasure  of  overcoming  difficul- 
ties. That  is  the  essence  of  sport,  very 
largely.  When  a  man  promises  the  public 
to  run  a  coach  between  two  towns  on  sched- 
ule time  he  sets  himself  a  task  which  ought 
to  give  huge  satisfaction  to  the  philosopher 
in  question.  To  keep  that  promise  leaves 
no  place  for  excuses.  The  owners  have  pro- 
mised results,  and  these  they  must  give,  de- 
spite rain  and  snow,  mud  and  wind,  faithless 
servants  and  sick  horses.  And  when  they 
have  kept  the  promise  they  are  better  able 
to  build  railroads  or  command  armies.  That 
is  the  virtue  of  any  manly  sport  after  all, 
that  it  develops  something  new  and  strong 
in  men  that  makes  them  better  able  to  cope 
with  the  greater  problems  of  real  life. 
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DANIEL  BOONL 

By  Emerson  Hough 


ILLUSTRATED   BY  HENRY  J.   PECK 


UPON  the  wall  of  the  writer's  room 
there  hangs  a  long-barreled,  full- 
stocked,  silver-sighted  rifle,  used  by 
the  writer's  father  and  his  father's  father. 
As  personal  comparison  has  shown,  this  rifle 
much  resembles  that  carried  by  Daniel 
Boone,  Father  of  the  American  Frontier. 
These  low-lying  sights— wherethrough  one 
first  learned  to  play  upon  that  sweet  in- 
strument, the  rifle,  to  the  extent  that  he  has 
never  since  learned  to  love  new-fangled 
rifle  sights — these  are  such  as  were  upon  the 
rifle  of  Daniel  Boone.  This  long  slender  rod 
of  toughest  hickory  is  such  as  was  used  upon 
the  American  frontier  more  than  a  hundred 
years  ago.  Here  is  the  tiny  worm  or  screw 
upon  which  the  flax  was  fastened  for  the 
cleaning  of  the  rifle  after  each,  or  each 
alternate,  shot.  Here  is  the  tiny  charger : 
here  the  little  stoppered  pouch  wherein  rested 
the  small  round  bullets  cast  in  this  ancient 
bullet  mold.  This  little  bag  once  held  the 
extra  flint,  the  bit  of  lead,  the  awl  for  moc- 
casin mending.  Nearby  hangs  a  shirt  of 
buckskin.  It  might  have  been  Boone's  own 
apparel.  These  moccasins  of  the  Cheyennes 
or  the  Sioux  are  perhaps  hardly  those  which 
Boone  would  have  worn,  for  they  are 
beaded  and  bespangled,  and  Daniel  Boone 
would  hardly  have  cared  for  ornamentation 
on  his  footwear.  The  moccasins  of  Daniel 
Boone,  we  may  presume,  were  made  of  elk 
or  heavy  buckskin.  In  the  winter  they  were, 


at  least  during  one  period  in  his  career, 
made  of  buffalo  hide  with  the  hair  turned 
inward.  Beleggined  we  may  believe  was 
Daniel,  his  thighs  half  bare,  for  no  High- 
lander had  his  hardihood.  His  hair  grew 
a  bit  long  and  ragged.  He  was  sandy,  sun- 
burned, and  strong,  as  we  may  suppose. 
His  cap  was  of  the  fur  of  cat  or  'coon  or- 
otter,  as  the  case  might  be,  when  better  head 
covering  failed  him.  He  stood  straight, 
looked  straight,  shot  straight,  lived  straight, 
of  that  we  may  be  sure. 

To-day  we  do  not  spell  Boone's  name 
as  he  spelled  it.  Historians  differ  as  to 
the  place  of  his  birth.  They  give  us  most 
confusing  accounts  of  his  personal  appear- 
ance. We  all  know  that,  in  a  general  way, 
Boone  was  the  discoverer  of  Kentucky — 
which  in  truth  he  was  not.  We  suppose  that 
he  was  a  great  Indian  fighter,  though  really 
he  fought  Indians  but  incidentally  and 
not  from  love  of  it.  We  know  that  the 
figure  of  Daniel  Boone  is  heroic,  big, 
simple,  grand,  above  all  pretenses,  in  short, 
the  figure  of  a  man  ;  yet  when  we  gaze  at  it 
intently,  it  vaguely  shifts  and  blends  with 
the  shadows.  Perhaps  it  were  better  to  let 
him  remain  mythical,  suggestive,  mysterious, 
type  of  those  far-off  wonder  days  with  which 
we  are  now  so  rapidly  losing  touch  in  our 
America. 

The  first  camp  of  Daniel  Boone  did  not 
cost  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars.    It  cost 
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nothing'  whatever  but  certain  strokes  of  his 
hunting-  hatchet.  They  sent  him  to  school, 
we  may  be  sure,  and  we  may  be  equally 
sure  that  Daniel  slipped  readily  away  from 
the  little  log  schoolhouse  and  its  birch-rod 
discipline.  They  found  him  miles  away,  far 
out  in  the  woods,  where  for  some  days  he 
had  been  living  after  that  fashion  which  by 
instinct  was  dear  to  him.  He  had  builded 
himself  a  little  camp  of  boughs  and  bark  and 
logs.  Here,  a  mere  child,  he  was  living  by 
himself,  content  with  solitude,  content  with 
watching  the  ways  of  the  wild  things,  con- 
tent to  absorb  through  every  fiber  of  his 
being  that  intimate  knowledge  of  the  real 
wilderness  which  was  to  make  him  the  fit 
apostle  of  adventure,  the  prophet  and  guide 
of  advancing  civilization.  This  picture  of 
the  boy  Boone,  living  alone,  miles  from  home, 
in  a  camp  of  his  own  creation,  is  the  first 
definite  one  which  we  may  form  from  the 
meager  historical  data  regarding  him  and 
his  life. 

In  chronology  Boone's  time  dates  back  to 
that  of  Washington.  He  was  born  November 
2, 1734,*  the  date  of  Washington's  birthbeing 
1732.  The  Boone  family  was  English  in 
origin,  Squire  Boone  coming  to  America 
early  in  the  history  of  Pennsylvania.  Boone's 
older  brother  was  called  Squire,  after  his 
father.  The  Boone  homestead  was  once 
located  in  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania,  and 
some  historians  state  that  Boone  was  born 
in  Bucks  County.  Really  Daniel  Boone  was 
born  after  his  parents  had  moved  into  Berks 
County,  Pennsylvania,  near  the  town  which 
is  now  Reading.  The  Boone  family  moved 
to  the  Yadkin  River  country,  North  Caro- 
lina, when  Daniel  was  eighteen  years  of  age. 
Up  to  this  time,  we  may  be  sure,  Daniel  had 
but  small  acquaintance  with  books. f  "His 
mind  was  not  of  the  most  ardent  nature," 
writes  his  biographer.  He  got  his  knowledge 
from  the  great  book  of  the  "wilderness," 
that  wilderness  which  was  then  America. 

Along  the  Yadkin  the  life  of  the  Boone 
family  was  much  as  it  had  been  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. Their  cabins  were  no  better  than 
those  of  their  neighbors ;  their  corn  fields 

*  Yet  Henry  Howe,  usually  accurate  historian,  says 
Boone  was  born  February,  1735,  in  Bucks  County,  and 
when  a  "small  boy"  removed  to  Berks  County. — "The 
Great  West,"  1855. 

t  There  was  long  known  a  forest  tree  which  bore  this 
inscription  :  "  D.  Boon  cilled  a  Bar  on  this  tree  year 
1760."  Boone  at  twenty-six  might  have  spelled  better 
than  this  ;  yet  when  he  was  much  older  he  spelled  "  im- 
mediately" "  amedetly  "  ;  and  in  his  surveying  he  ran 
an  "este  corse." 


were  small  and  ragged ;  their  hounds  were  ■ 
more  numerous  than  their  hogs.  Their  lives 
were  simple,  primitive,  severe.  Yet  the 
comedy  of  life  went  on  upon  the  Yadkin  as 
it  does  in  the  Adirondacks  or  in  the  me- 
tropolis of  America  to-day.  The  tender 
passion  of  love  found  the  youth  Daniel 
Boone  here  upon  the  Yadkin.  One  historian 
says,  no  doubt  giving  free  rein  to  his  fancy, 
that  one  night  Daniel  Boone  was  out  fire- 
hunting  for  deer  when,  as  he  passed  silently 
through  the  woods,  all  at  once  he  saw  shin- 
ing two  bright,  luminous  sparks,  which  at 
first  he  took  to  be  those  of  his  quarry.  Some 
warning  arrested  his  finger  ere  it  touched 
the  trigger.  There  was  a  rustle  and  a  crack- 
ling of  twigs  as  the  creature  bounded  away 
with  Boone  in  pursuit.  Suddenly  he  found 
himself  at  a  rude  rail  fence  and  saw  the 
lights  of  a  neighbor's  cabin.  The  supposed 
wild  creature  was  nothing  more  formidable 
than  the  daughter  of  his  neighbor,  Rebecca 
Bryan  by  name.  This  was  fate,  whether 
there  was  fire-hunt  connected  with  it  or  not. 
Boone  married  her  in  1755,  at  which  time 
he  must  have  been  twenty-one  years  of  age. 
Nothing  now  would  serve  but  that  he  must 
push  out  farther  into  the  West,  away  from 
his  people  and  his  neighbors.  He  moved 
toward  the  head  of  the  Yadkin,  where  the 
forests  were  more  quiet,  where  the  sound  of 
the  neighbor's  horn  or  the  bark  of  his  kins- 
man's hound  would  not  disturb  him.  Here 
for  a  time  he  lived  quietly,  his  cabin  no 
better  than  his  neighbors',  his  life  the  same 
as  theirs.  A  year  before  his  marriage  he 
was  in  the  militia  fighting  Indians.  In  the 
fatal  Braddock  defeat  Boone  was  a  wagoner 
in  the  baggage  train,  and  barely  escaped 
with  his  life. 

He  was  thirty  years  of  age  before  he  seems 
to  have  been  seized  by  the  impulse  which 
drove  him  toward  the  West.*  He  was  then 
a  past  master  of  all  woodcraft,  but  much 
like  his  fellows,  married  and  settled,  happy 
as  any  of  his  neighbors,  a  good  type  of  the 
new  man  born  on  this  American  continent. 
The  common  picture  of  Boone  describes  him 
as  tall,  thin,  angular,  uncouth.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  Boone  was  neither  tall  nor  angular. 
His  height  was  five  feet  ten  inches — one 
writer  says  five  feet  eight  inches.  His  weight 

*  There  seems  to  have  been  a  conviction  firmly  fixed  in 
Boone's  soul  during  all  his  later  years  that  he  was  the 
"chosen  instrument  for  the  establishment  of  the  west- 
bound civilization."  He  felt  that  his  life  was  foreor- 
dained and  prearranged  for  hini,  that  be  was  doing  his 
fluty  in  living  as  he  did, 
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was  about  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
pounds,  according  to  one  observer.  He  was 
well  proportioned  and  robust,  and  of  a  girth 
of  chest  which  leads  one  writer  to  describe 
him  as  of  "  herculean  proportions."  Some 
writers  speak  of  his  "  dark  and  piercing 
eye."  The  dark  and  piercing  eye  figures 
continually  with  those  who  would  write  of 
romance  or  adventure.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  dark  and  piercing  eye  has  had  far  less 
to  do  with  frontiering  than  the  mild  blue 
eye.  Boone's  eye  was  blue.*  We  may  pic- 
ture to  ourselves  a  man  of  about  the  height 
and  build  of  one  who  would  to-day  naturally 
distinguish  himself  in  athletic  pastimes.  His 
eye  was  bright,  his  skin  was  clear  and  ruddy. 
Living  upon  sweet  meat  of  the 

forest,  continually 
exercising  in  the  . 
fresh  open  air,  his' 
physical  condi- 
tion was  habit- 
ually perfect. 
Indeed,  had 
this  not  been 
the    case,   the 
man  could  not 
have  performed 
the  great  feats 
of  strength,  ac- 
tivity, and  endur- 
ance  which  are 
authenticaUy     ac- 
credited to  him.     He 
was  a  good  physical  ma- 
chine for  exploration,  for  hunt- 
ing, for  Indian  fighting. 

Of  fighting  there  was  to  be  a  plenty,  for 
Boone's  fatalistic  ambition  regarding  this 
fabled  land  of  Kentucky  was  one  which  led 
him  directly  into  the  very  hornets'  nest  of  the 
whole  western  frontier.  We  have  never  had 
in  America  a  better  big  game  country  than 
Kentucky  in  the  early  days.  Made  up  in 
part  of  mountain  and  forest  glade,  of  rolling 
hill  and  pleasant  valley,  with  cane-brakes 
and  broad  prairies,  crossed  betimes  by  saline 
streams  whereto  the  big  game  animals  natu- 
rally came  in  numbers,  Kentucky  was  known 
north,  south,  east,  and  west  as  the  best  hunt- 
ing ground  to  be  found  in  the  territory  of 
any  of  the  tribes.  Here  the  fierce  warriors 
of  the   Six  Nations,   who  set  up  a  barrier 

*  It  is  thus  shown  hy  the  portrait  painter,  Chester 
Hurdings,  who  made  his  most  authentic  likeness.  This 
was  hut  a  few  years  before  Boone's  death,  when  he  was  a 
very  old  man.  His  hair  was  very  gray  and  somewhat 
thin. 
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sterner  than  that  even  of  mountains  upon 
the  western  limits  of  New  York,  had  for 
generations  sent  their  hunting  parties.  The 
Cherokees  from  the  South  came  thither  also; 
and  even  remnants  from  the  Pennsylvania 
tribes,  beaten  down  by  their  masters  the  Six 
Nations,  ventured  there  in  the  hope  that  they 
might  win  through  without  surprises  from 
their  stronger  foes.  It  was  the  Indians  who 
called  Kentucky  the  "  Dark  and  Bloody 
Ground,"  and  it  was  so  named  because  of 
the  conflict  of  savages  among  themselves 
and  not  because  of  the  conflicts  waged  be- 
tween the  whites  and  the  aboriginal  popula- 
tion. Yet  England  and  France,  in  Boone's 
early  years,  were  beginning  their  struggle 
for  the  debated  land  of  the  upper  Ohio  Val- 
ley, and  each  flag  had 
its  red  allies,  who 
knew  the  south  as 
well  as  the  north 
bank  of  the 
Ohio.  It  was 
into  this  hor- 
nets' nest, 
this  meeting 
ground  of  pep- 
pery-headed and 
strong -legged 
savages,  that  Dan- 
iel Boone  purposed  to 
journey  upon  his  first 
adventurings. 

We   suppose  that 
hWf  aUcidmep  •  Boone  was  the  first  dis- 
of  boughs  and    coverer,  or  first  white 
discoverer,    of    Ken- 
tucky but  such  is  by  no  means  the  case.  His 
first  visit  was  in  1769.  As  early  as  1754,  James 
McBride,  "with  some  others,"  went  by  canoe 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Kentucky  River  and 
left   their   names   there.    John  Finlay  had 
traded  among  the  Indians  far  down  the  Ohio 
River  two  years  before  Daniel  Boone  ever 
saw  Kentucky.*    Even  before  the  time  of 

*  In  1761  Boone  made  an  excursion  from  the  Yadkin  to 
the  Holstein.  In  1766  Colonel  James  Smith  "and  five 
others"  explored  much  of  West  Tennessee,  and  a  few  of 
the  party  even  penetrated  to  Illinois.  In  1770  the  party 
of  Drake  and  Skoggs  were  in  Kentucky,  and  the  Vir- 
ginian, John  McCullough,  was  there  and  west  of  there  in 
1769.  In  that  same  summer  Uriah  Stone  took  a  party  of 
twenty  men  over  the  Cumberland  Gap  into  Kentucky. 
Stone  had  been  in  Kentucky  in  1766.  George  Washing- 
ton was  on  the  Ohio  in  1770  and  in  1767.  John  Finlay 
was  in  Kentucky  in  1752,  and  Christopher  Gist  was  there 
in  1750.  Dr.  Thomas  Walker  crossed  Kentucky  in  1748, 
Peter  Sailing  and  John  Howard  explored  it  in  1742.  The 
French  were  there  in  1735.  Indeedj'ust  one  hundred  years 
before  Boone's  second  trip  into  Kentucky,  John  Lederer. 
of   Virginia,   crossed    the    Alleghanies    and    went   west 
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Finlay,  parties  of  "  long  hunters  "  from  North 
Carolina  had  crossed  the  Divide,  and  perhaps 
traversed  a  good  portion  of  these  hunting 
grounds.  No  man  had  established  his  home 
in  Kentucky  at  the  time  of  Boone's  first  jour- 
ney thither;  but  the  first  white  man  to  build 
his  home  there  was  James  Harrod,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1774.  We  therefore  see  that  Boone 
had  Kentucky  and  the  Trans- Appalachians 
a  bit  at  second  hand ;  but  it  seems  to  have 
been  his  deliberate  purpose  from  the  first  to 
move  his  family  into  that  country  and  settle 
there,  far  in  advance  of  the  remotest  fringe 
of  frontier  population.  He  was  to  plant 
the  standard  of  civilization  and  to  hold  it 
fast  and  firm.*  This  he  seems  to  have  con- 
ceived to  have  been  his  mission,  and  he 
went  about  the  matter  deliberately  and 
methodically,  actuated  by  what  his  best 
historian  called  the  dominating  character- 
istic of  his  life,  an  "unwavering  fortitude," 
which  supported  him  in  his  purpose  no 
matter  what  difficulties  beset  him. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  May,  1769,  that 
Boone,  accompanied  by  five  companions — 
Joseph  Holden,  John  Finlay,  James  Monay 
or  Mooney,  William  Coole  or  Cooley,  and 
John  Stewart  or  Stuart  f  —  started  west- 
ward for  the  coveted  country  of  Ken- 
tucky. They  traveled  some  five  hundred 
miles  before  they  finally  pitched  a  home 
camp,  probably  on  the  Red  River.  From 
this  bivouac  they  pursued  their  hunting  ex- 
peditions and  explorations,  and  it  was  on 
some  such  little  journey  that  Boone  and 
his  companions  looked  out  over  the  delight- 
ful land  of  what  is  now  Kentucky.  Here, 
perhaps  on  the  Elkhorn  or  the  Licking,  they 
saw,  some  of  them  for  the  first  time  in  their 
lives,  the  rolling  flight  of  the  ponderous 
buffalo,  perhaps  for  the  first  time  saw  the 
sweeping  herds  of  stately  elk,  an  animal 
possibly  new  or  rare  to  them.J  It  was  a 
princely  hunting  ground.  The  land  which 
would  raise  venison  would  also  raise  corn. 
Daniel  Boone,  standing  upon  some  lofty 
ridge  and  looking  out  over  this  fair  country, 

for  a  way  ;  and  ninety-nine  years  before  Boone  saw  Ken- 
tucky, Thomas  Betts  and  party  took  possession  of  the_ 
headwaters  of  the  Kanawha  in  the  name  of  Charles  II. 
Kentucky  discovered  Daniel  Boone.  When  Boone  crossed 
the  Cumberland  Gap  he  went  into  a  land  now  ready  and 
waiting  for  a  Daniel  Boone. 

*  Boonsborough  was  founded  in  1775. 

t  Also  a  native  of  Berks  County,  Pennsylvania,  who 
had  removed  to  the  Yadkin  country. 

$  Some  writers  say  that  buffalo  and  elk  were  abundant 
when  Boone  first  came  to  the  Yadkin  country.  This  is 
doubtful,  and  it  is  almost  certain  that  by  1709  these 
animals  were  scarce  or  extinct  east  of  the  Alleghanies. 


drew  with  his  rifle  stock  a  line  upon  the 
ground  and  vowed  within  his  heart  that 
never  would  he  make  his  home  eastward  of 
that  meridian. 

Yet  our  adventurers  were  to  have  taste  of 
the  quality  of  this  land  which  they  were  so 
eager  to  possess.  John  Stewart  and  Boone, 
most  eager  of  the  little  party  of  hunters, 
having  made  a  second  camp  farther  into 
the  country,  were  one  morning  passing  along 
the  edge  of  a  cane  brake,  when  suddenly 
they  were  surprised  by  a  large  party  of 
Indians.  It  had  been  folly  to  fire,  so  the 
two  hunters  gave  up  their  arms  and  went 
with  their  captors,  who  seemed  more  eager 
to  take  them  captive  than  to  kill  them  on 
the  spot.*  Boone  and  Stewart  were  hurried 
by  their  captors  westward  and  northward 
for  seven  days  and  nights,  a  hard  march 
enough.  The  white  men,  hardier  than  their 
captors,  stood  the  toil  of  the  march  better 
thau  they.  On  the  seventh  night  the  In- 
dians lay  down  to  sleep.  Boone  and  Stewart 
lay  awake.  They  dared  not  assault  the 
sleeping  Indians  because  of  their  numbers, 
and  hence,  taking  counsel  of  discretion,  they 
slipped  away  in  the  darkness.  Now,  with 
greater  speed  than  they  had  employed  on 
their  northward  journey,  they  hied  them- 
selves back  to  their  bivouac  on  the  Cumber- 
land River.  The  camp  was  abandoned. 
The  others  of  the  North  Carolina  party,  dis- 
heartened at  the  disappearance  of  their 
friends,  had  given  up  Kentucky  and  re- 
turned precipitately  eastward  to  the  settle- 
ments. Boone  and  Stewart  had  come  to  stay. 

Enter  now  Squire  Boone,  Daniels  older 
brother,  and  one  companion,  who,  like 
ravens  in  the  wilderness,  appeared  to  rescue 
Daniel  and  his  wayworn  friend.  These  four, 
taking  no  warning  of  this  danger  from 
savages,  calmly  reoccupied  the  bivouac  and 
went  about  their  hunting. 

In  the  spring  of  1770,  Squire  Boone  re- 
turned to  North  Carolina  and  left  Daniel 
Boone  in  Kentucky  "  without  even  a  dog  to 
bear  him  company,"  the  sole  white  inhab- 
itant, so  far  as  we  know,  of  that  entire  tract 
now  know  as  Kentucky.  Ah !  now  we  see 
the  quality  of  his  resolution,  see  how  he 
earned  his  title  as  the  Father  of  Kentucky. 
So  far  from  relinquishing  his  intention  of 
dwelling:  in  this  land,  Daniel  Boone  now  went 


*  When  the  Indians  first  met  the  whites  they  were  not 
so  bitter  toward  them.  They  did  not  kill  or  torture  their 
captives  as  they  later  did,  when  they  found  what  the 
presence  of  the  whites  meant  to  them  and  theirs. 
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calmly  about  exploring  it,  possessed  of  the 
conviction  that  one  day  it  must  be  the  home 
of  white  men. 

The  Shawnees  and  Cherokees  and  Iro- 
quois who  met  and  fought  each  other  over 
this  great  hunting  ground  did  not  miss  the 
trail  of  solitary  Daniel  Boone.  Time  and 
again  they  got  wind  of  the  presence  of  this 
single  white  inhabitant  here  in  their  "  Dark 
and  Bloody  Ground."  Time  and  again  they 
trailed  him.  Time  and  again  they  found 
and  plundered  his  little  bivouac.  Yet  again 
and  again  he  outwitted  one  or  other  of  his 
foes,  in  one  fashion  or  another,  sometimes 
by  greater  bravery,  sometimes  by  su- 
perior stratagem,  sometimes  by 
greater  fleetness  of  foot.  Once 
when  closely  pressed  by  a 
little  band  of  savages, 
Boone  could  see  at  the  in- 
stant no  possible  method 
of  escape.  Yet  as  he 
ran,  casting  about  him 
with  sharp  eye,  he  saw 
hanging  from  a  tree 
nearby  a  long  rope 
of  that  cordage  of 
the  wood,  the  wild 
grapevine.  Making 
up  his  mind  in  a 
flash,  he  ran  hard 
as  he  might  to- 
ward it,  and  mak- 
ing a  broad  leap, 
swung  like  a  vast 
pendulum  far 
out  beyond  his 
starting  point. 
Flinging  himself 
forward  far  as 
he  could,  he  rose 
and  ran  forward 
again  as  swiftly  as  before.  The  ruse  was 
successful.  Even  for  these  keen-eyed  human 
hounds  the  trail  was  broken,  and  once 
more  Boone  escaped.  At  another  time,  when 
hotly  pursued,  he  sprang  over  the  edge  of 
a  high  bluff,  landed  in  the  top  of  a  tree,  slid 
down  the  tree,  and,  swimming  the  nearby 
stream,  hid  beneath  the  opposite  bank.  This 
resourcefulness  in  time  of  sudden  danger 
was  something  which  never  left  him  at  any 
period  of  his  life,  and  he  owed  his  salvation 
to  it  on  more  than  one  occasion.  Once,  some 
years  after  the  above  incident,  when  Boone 
was  well  established  in  his  frontier  fortress, 
he  was  alone  in  a  log  shed,  attending  to  the 


drying  of  some  tobacco  plants,  when  sud- 
denly he  found  himself  surrounded  by  sev- 
eral Indians.  The  latter  beckoned  him  to 
come  down  and  join  them.  Boone,  who  un- 
derstood their  language,  told  them  that  he 
would  do  so  presently,  but  so  maneuvered 
that  at  length  he  was  able  to  push  the  pole 
frame,  dry  tobacco  plants  and  all,  down  on 
the  heads  of  his  visitors.  The  eyes  of  the 
latter  were  blinded  with  the  dust  of  the 
tobacco,  and  they  did  not  see  the  wily  Daniel 
slipping  out  of  the  window  and  making 
long  strides  toward  the  stockade.  Once 
therein  the  rest  was  easy. 

Yet  another  inci- 
dent   in   Boone's 
career    of    personal 
adventures  occurred 
at    a    poiut  farther 
westward   in  Ken- 
tucky. He  was  alone 
in  the  forest  when, 
all   at  once,  he  was 
assailed  by  two  In- 
dians, both  armed 
with  rifle  and  toma- 
hawk.     Observing 
the    first   rifleman 
about  to   fire  upon 
him,   Boone    waited 
until  the  finger  was 
about  to   press  the 
trigger,  and  then  flung 
himself    quickly     to    one 
side.    He  was  fortunate 
enough    to   escape  the 
bullet,  and  a  moment 
later  managed  to  exe- 
cute this  same  maneu- 

" The  creature      Vgr   With    the    SeCOud 

bounded  away     savage.  Then  he  calm- 

with  Boone  in  pursuit."      ,  ,    ,  .         .„  n 

ly  raised  his  rifle  and 
killed  one  of  them,  and  closed  with  the  re- 
maining warrior,  believing,  as  he  said,  that 
"his  rifle  was  as  good  as  a  tomahawk." 
The  Indian  was  a  brave  man  and  stood  for 
the  assault.  He  struck  at  Boone  with  his 
keen-edged  little  ax,  but  the  latter  caught 
the  blow  on  his  rifle  barrel  and  an  instant 
later  killed  the  Indian  with  his  hunting 
knife.  The  personal  valor  of  Boone,  as  well 
as  his  mental  keenness,  may  be  seen  from 
these  incidents.  Over  the  southern  door  of  the 
rotunda  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington  there 
was,  some  time  after  the  death  of  Boone, 
erected  a  piece  of  sculpture  that  portrays 
this  last  mentioned  incident  of  his  life. 
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At  another  time,  after  the  establishment 
of  the  early  stations  in  Kentucky,  a  large 
party  was  out  making  salt  at  one  of  the  salt 
licks,  when  a  numerous  party  of  Indians 
surrounded  them  and  took  twenty-seven 
prisoners,  among  them  Daniel  Boone.  This 
time  it  was  a  most  serious  matter.  The  cap- 
tives were  hurried  far  to  the  north  across 
the  Ohio  River,  reaching  in  time  the  village 
of  Old  Chillicothe.  In  the  f  oho  wing  summer 
Boone,  with  ten  others,  was  taken  as  far 
north  as  Detroit.  The  British  general, 
Hamilton,  would  have  bought  Boone's  free- 
dom, but  the  savages  knew  him  too  well 
and  valued  him  too  much.  They  took  him 
back  to  their  villages  and  adopted  him  into 
their  tribe.  Here  for  a  time  he  partook  of 
the  life  of  the  Indian  village  in  every  par- 
ticular. He  wrestled  with  the  warriors,  shot 
with  them,  hunted  with  them ;  with  them  he 
drank  the  "  war  drink,"  and  would  have 
fought  their  foes.  The  only  thing  which  dis- 
turbed him  was  the  fate  of  his  family,  left 
behind  at  the  station  Boonsborough.  Yet 
Boone  afterward  felt  that  this  captivity  was 
providential,  for  assuredly  thereby  he  be- 
came prominently  useful  as  an  "  instrument 
in  the  settlement  of  the  wilderness."  He  saw 
his  savage  captors  preparing  for  a  general 
onslaught  upon  the  Kentucky  settlements. 
Summoning  all  his  cunning,  he  broke  away 
from  the  Indian  town,  hurried  far  and  fast 
to  the  southward,  across  the  Ohio,  and  so 
arrived  in  time  to  warn  all  the  different 
fighting  stations  of  Kentucky.  The  white 
men  rallied  once  more.  Once  more  the  thin 
firing  line  held  its  own  against  the  savage  foe. 
The  result  of  this  unsuccessful  expedition 
disheartened  the  savages  so  much  that  they 
practically  ceased  in  their  intended  war  of 
extermination  —  a  war  which  in  all  cost 
Kentucky  the  lives  of  1,500  of  as  splendid 
fighting  men  as  ever  trod  moccasin  leather. 

Boone  was  indeed  the  very  dens  ex  machina 
to  save  Kentucky  in  its  time  of  need.  It 
was  he  who  gave  James  Robertson  the 
powder  and  lead  to  continue  his  fight  against 
the  Cherokees  when  otherwise  all  had  been 
lost  for  the  lower  settlements  in  Tennessee. 
It  was  Daniel  Boone  who  gave  the  sober 
and  fearless  advice,  so  fatally  disregarded, 
at  the  Battle  of  the  Blue  Licks,  that  unfor- 
tunate affair  in  which  the  rashness  of 
McGarry  caused  Kentucky  the  loss  of  the 
flower  of  her  fighting  men.  Colonel  Todd 
asked  Daniel  Boone  what  ought  to  be  done. 
Boone  replied  that  the  Indians  were  numer- 


ous and  were  ready  to  fight;  that  he  knew 
the  ground  adjoining  the  lick  afforded  an 
ambuscade  at  a  point  where  two  ravines 
ran  close  up  to  a  certain  ridge.  He  counseled 
a  wait  until  Logan  should  arrive  with  rein- 
forcements ;  or,  as  an  alternative,  suggested 
a  division  of  the  forces  of  the  Kentuckians, 
one  of  which  should  attack  the  savages  in 
the  rear.  Then  came  McGarry,  headloug, 
foolish  McGarry,  who  rode  into  the  stream 
and  called  on  "all  who  were  not  cowards" 
to  follow  him.  Boone  was  not  a  coward, 
nor  was  any  there  a  coward,  but  there  were 
many  there  who  did  not  know  the  difference 
between  bravery  and  foolishness.  Every 
man  rode  over  the  stream,  following  this 
hot-head,  among  them  the  cool-headed  vet- 
eran, Daniel  Boone,  whose  advice  had  been 
disregarded.  Then  came  the  horrible  slaugh- 
ter which  Boone  had  predicted,  a  massacre 
in  which  Boone  saw  his  own  son  and  scores ' 
of  his  relatives  and  friends  cut  down  by  the 
savages.  It  was  Boone  who  saved  at  least 
a  part  of  the  day,  in  the  wild  disorderly  re- 
treat which  followed.  After  that  time  no 
one  doubted  either  the  valor  or  the  wisdom 
of  Daniel  Boone. 

It  was  a  terrible  tax,  this  which  was  laid 
upon  the  "unwavering  fortitude"  of  Daniel 
Boone.  In  the  first  family  migration  in 
numbers  from  the  Yadkin  settlements  into 
Kentucky,  Boone  lost  many  of  his  friends 
and  saw  a  son  killed.  Yet  he  still  pressed 
on.  He  lost  a  son  at  the  Blue  Licks,  and 
a  brother,  Squire  Boone,  at  another  salt 
lick  fight.  Danger,  discouragements,  and 
disappointments  met  him  through  all  his 
life.  He  was  always  a  trusted  man,  always 
a  reliable  man,  yet  not  what  we  would 
call  a  lucky  man.  When  the  Governor 
of  Virginia  sent  him  and  Michael  Steiner, 
or  Stoner,  to  discover  some  lost  sur- 
veyors who  were  wandering  in  the  wild- 
erness down  the  Ohio  River,  it  was  no 
trouble  for  him  to  cross  the  pathless  forest 
and  to  bring  back  these  adventurers  to  the 
settlements.  When  Governor  Henderson 
asked  him  to  survey  the  "Wilderness  Road," 
Boone  did  so  readily,  though  he  established 
the  primitive  trail  at  the  cost  of  the  lives  of 
some  of  .his  party,  four  of  whom  were  killed 
and  five  wounded.  Bloodshed,  wounds,  and 
death  were  things  common  in  his  life.  He 
took  them  doggedly.  Yet,  whenever  he 
came  to  matters  outside  his  particular  sphere 
of  frontiering,  Boone  was  an  unlucky  man. 
Chosen  as  a  messenger  to  carry  some  thou- 
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sands-  of  dollars  belonging  to  his  friends 
eastward  across  the  Appalachians  in  pay- 
ment for  some  lands,  he  was  so  unfortunate 
as  to  be  robbed  of  this  money.  It  took  him 
all  his  life  to  repay  it.  Later  in  life,  after 
the  conquest  of  Kentucky  was  established, 
he  settled  himself  down  to  the  enjoyment 
of  what  he  thought  was  to  be  the  reward  of 
his  old  age.  Not  so  kind  was  fortune  to  be 
with  him.  He  found  that  the  broad  acres 
which  he  fancied  to  be  his  own  were  claimed 
by  many  others  under  the  loose  squatter 
titles.  Daniel  Boone,  bold  warrior,  clear- 
headed general,  ready-handed 
friend,  alike  the  pioneer  and 
the  protector  of  the  west- 
bound frontiersmen,  found 
himself  engaged  in  trouble- 
some lawsuits  at  the  bar 
of  these  newly  estab- 
lished courts  of  that 
Kentucky  whose  father 
he  had  been.  Then  his 
heart  broke.  He  made 
no  open  complaint,  ex- 
pressed no  bitterness  of 
soul,  but  quietly  once 
more  took  his  good 
wife  by  the  hand,  and 
set  his  face  away  from 
that  Kentucky  which 
had  always  been  so  dear 
to  him.  For  a  time,  we 
know,  he  hunted  in  the 
Kanawha  country,  but 
he  was  discontented 
and  unhappy,  since 
he  found  the  game 
gone  and  the  farms  now 
coming  out  into  the  for- 
ests. Then  he  gave  it  up, 
abandoned  Kentucky,  jour- 
neyed down  the  Ohio, 
crossed  the  Father  of  Waters, 
and,  as  though  hearkening  to 
the  voice  of  a  West  far  away,  bent  his  old 
and  faltering  footsteps  onward  with  the  sun. 
When  Boone  crossed  the  Mississippi  River 
he  paused  not  far  from  the  spot  where  the 
great  City  of  St.  Louis  is  located  to-day. 
This  country  was  then  the  property  of  Spain, 
and  it  was  the  Spanish  governor  who  gave 
to  Boone  the  title  of  syndic  or  commandant 
a  station  of  about  the  importance  of  the 
American  Justice  of  the  Peace.  As  a  settler 
he  was  entitled  under  the  existing  law  of 
that  government  to  ten  thousand  acres  of 


land,  but  Boone  was  ignorant  ever  of  the 
technicalities  of  that  law  which  he  had 
always  forerun.  He  supposed  that  his  office 
as  commandant  excused  him  of  the  necessity 
of  improving  his  tract  of  land.  Once  more, 
late  in  his  life,  he  found  himself  in  the  law 
courts.  At  length,  when  he  was  very,  very 
old,  the  good  United  States  government, 
having  now  taken  over  this  country  from 
Spain,  graciously  accorded  to  the  pioneer  of 
Kentucky  about  one  tenth  of  that  land  to 
which  by  every  right  in  the  world  he  was 
entitled.  It  was  then  too  late  to  make  very 
much  difference  to  Daniel  Boone.  His  hair 
was  snowy  white,  and  the  fire 
of  his  blue  eye  was  begin- 
ning somewhat  to  fade. 
In  the  latter  years  of 
his  life,  when  Boone 
lived  in  what  is  now 
known  as  Missouri,  he 
kept  up  the  pastimes  and 
occupations  which  had 
in  his  earlier  years  been 
dear  to  him.  He  Avas 
always,  young  or  old,  a 
master  of  the  rifle,  and 
even  in  the  last  years  of 
his  life  his  sport  of  barking 
squirrels  was  one  which  he 
carried  on  successfully  and 
to  his  own  great  enjoy- 
ment. He  found  deer 
and  turkey  not  far 
from  him,  and  to  the 
last  years  of  his  life 
kept  up  his  roaming 
hunting  expeditions 
in  the  wilderness  be- 
yond his  own  home.  It 
is  said  that  once  he 
crossed  Missouri  and 
reached  a  point  opposite 
the  mouth  of  the  Kaw, 
whence  he  looked  with 
longing  eyes  upon  those  younger  adven- 
turers pressing  out  into  a  West  of  which 
he  wot  not.*  Simple,  gentle,  kindly  of  habit, 
he  was  known  in  all  the  country  round 
about  his  last  residence  as  Grandfather 
Boone.  None  ever  saw  him  out  of  temper, 
even  in  those  days,  past  four  score,  when 
querulousness  is  the  common  lot  of  age.  He 
did  not  bemoan  the  opportunities  which  he 

*  One  historian  says  Boone  ascended  the  Missouri  as 
far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Yellowstone,  but  remained  only  a 
brief  time.  I  cannot  discover  full  confirmatory  details 
regarding  this  incident  in  his  life. 


''Caught  the 

=■*        blow  on  his  rifle 

and  killed  the  Indian 

with  his  hunting  knife." 
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had  lost,  accused  no  man  of  treachery,  be- 
wailed none  of  the  ill-fortune  which  had  at 
times  beset  him.  For  death  he  was  long 
prepared.  His  coffin  he  kept  under  his  bed, 
and  it  was  his  custom  in  his  last  years  to 
take  with  him  a  negro  servant  to  whom  he 
gave  instructions  that,  should  he  perish  in  the 
wilderness  far  from  home,  his  body  should 
be  removed  and  properly  interred  in  the 
settlements.  Some  say  this  servant  was  an 
Indian  friend,  of  a  tribe  which  Boone  once 
had  fought  in  his  Kentucky  days. 

In  all  things  we  discover  the  character  of 
Daniel  Boone  to  have  been  one  of  great 
courage,  one  also  of  simplicity,  honor,  truth- 
fulness, and  steadfastness.  He  was  a  simple 
minded  man,  yet  not  ignorant.  None  found 
motive  for  jesting  at  him  or  trifling  with 
him.  He  had  a  big,  clear,  ready,  and  far- 
sighted  brain.  He  was  brave,  so  brave  that 
he  did  not  know  he  was  brave.  His  presence 
was  that  of  great  natural  dignity.  Sincerity, 
straightforwardness,  steadfastness — in  short, 
an  "unwavering  fortitude"  —  made  his 
dominating  characteristics.  He  was  a  man 
farthest  of  all  things  from  braggadocio  or 
wide-speaking.  A  compliment  from  Boone 
was  a  rare  and  valued  thing.  One  incident 
will  serve  for  this.  One  morning  Simon 
Kenton,  a  dear  friend  of  Boone,  himself  a 
historical  western  character,  and  at  that 
time  a  resident  of  the  Boonsborough  stock- 
ade, was-  leaving  the  fort  with  two  com- 
panions, when  he  and  his  friends  were 
fired  upon  by  Indians.  They  fled  back  to 
the  stockade,  but  when  within  seventy  yards 
of  the  gate  an  Indian  overtook  and  killed 
one  of  them  by  a  blow  of  his  tomahawk.  He 
was  about  to  scalp  his  victim  when  Kenton 
shot  him  do'wn,  and  then  with  his  companions 
drove  the  remaining  savages  back  into  the 
forest.  Hearing  the  firing,  Daniel  Boone 
with  ten  others  came  running  from  the 
stockade  to  their  assistance.  As  they  ad- 
vanced Kenton  discovei'ed  another  Indian 
upon  the  point  of  firing,  and  quickly  shot 
him  down  in  turn.  By  this  time  Boone  had 
come  up,  but  the  party  was  by  no  means 
safe.  The  first  attacking  party  had  been  but 
a  portion  of  a  large  band,  which  now  rushed 
in  between  them  and  the  gate  of  the  stock- 
ade. The  Kentuckians  discharged  their  rifles 
and  then,  clubbing  them,  dashed  for  the  gate. 


A  bullet  broke  Boone's  leg  and  he  dropped 
some  paces  in  front  of  the  gate.  An  Indian 
sprang  forward  with  uplifted  tomahawk  and 
would  have  killed  him,  had  not  the  ready 
rifle  of  Kenton  once  more  spoken.  Kenton 
then  seized  Boone  in  his  strong  arms,  and, 
lifting  him  to  his  shoulder,  carried  him 
within  the  gate.  After  they  had  beaten  back 
the  war  party,  Boone,  lying  on  his  couch, 
sent  for  Kenton.  This  is  what  he  said : 
"  Well,  Simon,  you  have  behaved  like  a  man 
to-day.  Indeed,  you  are  a  fine  fellow." 
"  This  simple  eulogium,"  says  one  historian, 
"touched  the  heart  of  Kenton."  At  least  it 
closed  the  incident. 

The  time  of  Boone,  as  we  may  see,  over- 
laps that  of  Crockett  and  Carson  and  Hous- 
ton, other  great  frontiersmen.  He  died  in 
his  Missouri  home  September  26,  1820, 
passing  away  calmly,  peacefully,  and  like  a 
man.  And  then  there  fell  upon  his  memory 
that  cruel  ingratitude,  that  childlike  forget- 
fulness  which  America  has  at  times  shown 
some  of  its  greatest  men.  For  a  quarter 
of  a  century  Daniel  Boone  was  forgotten. 
Twenty-five  years  after  his  death  the  legis- 
lature of  Kentucky,  spurred  we  may  sup- 
pose by  the  speech  of  some  thinking  man, 
some  man  who  knew  the  history  of  his 
country,  wakened  to  a  partial  sense  of  the 
real  greatness  of  Daniel  Boone,  to  some 
realization  of  the  debt  of  gratitude  under 
which  he  had  placed  the  commonwealth  of 
Kentucky.  By  virtue  of  a  special  enact- 
ment of  the  legislature  the  bodies  of  Boone 
and  his  faithful  wife  were  removed  from 
Missouri  eastward  across  the  Mississippi 
River,  and  laid  at  rest  in  the  cemetery  at 
Frankfort,  close  to  the  original  stockade  of 
Boonsborough,  where,  supported  by  an  "un- 
wavering fortitude,"  flew  the  steadfast  flag 
of  the  west -bound.  The  coffins  of  these  two 
old  people  came  garlanded  with  flowers, 
heralded  with  music,  surrounded  with  tardy 
honors.  They  were  laid  away  on  the  15th 
of  September,  1845.  There  were  effusive 
speeches  in  abundance,  perhaps  some  tears, 
let  us  hope  some  reading  of  the  records  of 
the  population  of  the  early  Trans-Appala- 
chian province.  Thus  at  last  this  Father  of 
the  Frontier,  this  man  of  "  unwavering  forti- 
tude," came  home  to  sleep  upon  the  soil 
which  was  of  right  his  own. 
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A  FEW  STRAY  THOUGHTS  ON   OCEAN 

TRAVEL 


By  CHARLES  BELMONT  DAVIS 


PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT  and  King 
Edward,  whose  present  occupations 
confine  them  to  a  great  deal  of  desk 
work  in  their  respective  countries,  and  who 
do  really  very  little  transatlantic  traveling, 
have  been  outspoken  in  their  regard  for  the 
Italian  wizard,  Mr.  Marconi,  and  his  won- 
derful and  quite  ununderstandable  air  waves. 
But  there  are  many  men  who  do  not  wel- 
come Marconi  and  his  transmitter  with  un- 
disguised delight.  Of  course  the  "  system  " 
has  come  to  stay,  and  no  doubt  every  whal- 
ing boat  and  Cape  Cod  fishing  smack  will 
soon  be  catching  any  stray  air  waves  that 
happen  to  be  passing,  and  their  captains  and 
crews  will  be  cm  courant  with  the  latest  rise 
in  preferred  steel  and  will  know  exactly 
what  position  President  Castro  occupied  the 
previous  morning. 

And  so  to  Mr.  Marconi's  door  we  must  lay 
the  taking  away  of  those  "  seven  days  of 
complete  rest "  that  the  transatlantic  trav- 
eler of  only  yesterday  loved  so  much  and 
which  did  such  good  service  in  preserving 
the  health  of  the  American  business  man. 
In  the  good  old  days  we  leaned  over  the  rail 
and  watched  the  last  hawser  splash  into  the 


water  as  it  fell  from  the  pier  head,  and  as  it 
was  pulled  on  board  we  knew  that  the  last 
link  which  bound  us  to  our  native  land  had 
been  severed,  and  we  were  generally  very 
glad  of  it.  As  the  ship  moved  slowly  out  to 
mid-stream  and  the  faces  of  our  beloved 
ones  on  the  dock  became  a  blurred  mass,  we 
used  to  sink  into  our  steamer  chairs  with  a 
feeling  of  perfect  peace  and  of  enfoi'ced  in- 
action which,  thanks  to  Mr.  Marconi,  we 
may  never  know  again.  We  really  always 
liked  Aunt  Maria  and  we  hated  to  see  her 
features  and  waving  American  flag  fade 
into  that  confused  mass  on  the  end  of  the 
pier,  but  after  all,  it  was  a  change ;  but  now 
before  we  are  well  out  of  the  Narrows  we 
will  get  a  Marconi  informing  us  that  she'' 
reached  her  Harlem  home  in  safety  and 
misses  us  quite  as  much  as  she  said  she 
would.  Those  seven  days  of  rest  will  never 
come  again  to  the  brain-fagged  broker,  for 
the  ticker  will  pursue  him  with  its  news- 
racking  quotations.  The  absconder  will 
never  know  those  last  seven  days  of  grace 
when  he  could  hold  his  head  up  among  his 
fellow  passengers.  Now  he  will  probably  be 
put  in  irons  before  he  reaches  Fire  Island. 
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The  gentleman  with  gambling  propensities 
will  no  longer  have  to  confine 
himself   to  hat  pools   on   the  •'"'* 

day's  run,  or  to  a  modest  game       -^-  1:  ___ 
of  poker  in  the  smoking-room. 
Now  he  can  get  all  the  results 
from   the    Metropolitan     y.-yS^-. 
race-tracks,     and      can    ji|jNf 
spend  his  evenings  fig 
uring  out  win- 
ners  from   the 
entries  for  the 
morrow.  There 
will      probably 
be  a   poolroom 
on   every    boat 
— except   when 
Mr.    Jero  m  e 
happens  to   be 
crossing  —  and 
no  doubt  a  tip- 
ster's      bureau 
will    be   estab- 
lished. 

F  or   many 
reasons  this  r"',//f 

does  not  seem 

to  be  the  moment  for  an  article  on  ocean 
travel.  It  is  too  eai"ly  to  tell  just  how  much 
difference  Marconi  is  going  to  make  hi 
changing  the  delights  of  our  voyage,  and 
it  is  surely  not  yet  the  time  to  speak  of 
the  "  happy  days  "  when  he  never  existed. 
However,  there  are  perhaps  some  remarks 
to  be  made  and  hints  to  be  given  which 
will  hold  good  for  all  time,  because  they 
are  based  on  that  unchangeable  quality, 
human  nature. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  discuss  the  rights 
or  wrongs  of  the  tipping  question,  but  I 
should  like  to  say  in  the  first  place  that  the 
men  or  women  who  have  well-grounded  ob- 
jections to  the  custom  and  propose  to  carry 
their  ideas  into  practise  should  not  attempt 
to  travel  abroad  for  pleasure.  The  traveler 
making  his  initial  ocean  trip  usually  first 
descends  to  the  main  saloon  to  see  how 
many  baskets  of  flowers  and  cases  of  cham- 
pagne his  good  friends  at  home  have  sent  to 
cheer  him  on  his  wTay.  He  finds  the  saloon 
a  bower  of  flowers  and  smelling  like  a 
funeral;  and  the  champagne  is  there  too, 
but  on  a  close  scrutiny  of  the  attached  cards 
it  invariably  develops  that  they  all  seem  to 
be  for  the  same  individual — usually  a  cel- 
ebrity of  the  operatic  stage.  Then,  with  just 
a  dash  of  sentiment  for  the  anarchist  who 


does  not  be- 
lieve that  there 
is  a  proper  divi- 
sion of  things 
these  days,  he 
descends  the 
main  gangway 
to  the  steward, 
who  has  charge 
of  the  letters 
and  telegrams, 
and  the  lack  of 
offerings  from 
his  friends  and 
relatives  is  com- 
promised by 
one  wire — usu- 
ally from  his 
wife.  Then  if 
he  is  wise  he 
will  look  for  the 
deck  steward, 
secure  a 
. » . "" "  ■  "  '*  »x- 1  ■««"•»  i  •  steamer  chair, 
■*  *  and  find  a  good 

sunny  location  for  it.  Although  the  stew- 
ard is  a  seafaring  man  and  his  life  is 
spent  under  the  great  blue  canopy,  he  is 
really  at  heart  not  unlike  the  usher  in  a 
continuous  vaudeville  theater.  The  regu- 
lar tariff  for  a  seat  is  half-a-dollar,  but 
another  fifty  cents  makes  a  wonderful  dif- 
ference in  the  location.  As  most  of  the 
voyage  is  usually  spent  in  this  chair,  the 
price  is  after  all  not  exorbitant.  The  next 
important  arrangement  is  the  seat  one  is  to 
occupy  in  the  dining  saloon.  Of  course  if 
the  weather  is  bad  and  the  traveler  does  not 
happen  to  be  a  good  sailor,  his  place  at  the 
table  becomes  a  mockery.  There  are  three 
choice  tables,  and  they  occupy  about  the 
same  position  to  the  passengers  as  the  three 
most  prominent  senior  secret  societies  do  to 
the  Yale  students.  The  "  Skull  and  Bones " 
table  of  the  three,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  is  of 
course  presided  over  by  the  captain.  At  the 
other  two,  the  purser  and  doctor  are  sup- 
posed to  do  the  honors.  The  thirty  guests  who 
sit  at  these  three  tables  are  naturally  the  en- 
vied of  the  lioi-polloi  who  sit  at  tables  where 
there  is  no  official  head.  Personally  the 
honor  has  always  seemed  to  me  but  an  empty 
one.  Bribery  will  not  secure  one  of  these 
coveted  places — a  letter  to  the  captain,  or  a 
hint  to  the  purser  from  the  manager  of  the 
line,  is  usually  the  pass-key.  I  have  found 
that  the  celebrity,  either  in  art  or  drama  or 
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literature  or  society,  who  has  been  asked  to 
sit  at  the  captain's  right  hand,  and  is  a  per- 
son one  would  really  like  to  know  at  close 
proximity,  is  invariably  a  bad  sailor  and 
never  leaves  his  stateroom.  The  other  guests 
at  the  captain's  table  are  usually  composed 
of  an  American  official  on  his  way  to  a 
foreign  post  and  several  fine  types  of  the 
elderly  American  business  man,  who  ships 
things  by  freight  and  whose  good  will  is 
therefore  useful  to  the  stockholders  of  the 
line.  The  American  business  magnate  is  a 
fine  specimen,  but  he  is  at  his  worst  on  an 
ocean  liner.  He  has  spent  so  much  of  his 
time  in  front  of  a  roller-top  desk  that  he  is 
not  very  well  up  on  travel,  and  his  entire 
conversation  is  devoted  to  telling  you  how 
much  he  hates  to  leave  his  own  country  and 
asking  the  captain  just  how  many  hours  he 
spent  on  the  bridge  the  night  previous.  In 
addition  to  this  the  captain  cannot  complain 
about  the  food  on  his  own  boat,  and  so 
takes  what  is  given  to  him  instead  of  order- 
ing specially  cooked  dishes.  He  is  always 
very  badly  paid  considering'  his  responsibil- 
ity and  cannot  afford  to  drink  anything  but 
water ;  and  the  rich  men  would  not  be  rich 
if  they  had  formed  champagne  habits  in 
their  youth,  and  so  conversation  is  seldom 
interrupted  at  this  table  by  laughter  or  the 
popping  of  corks. 

The  amount  of  attention  which  is  showered 
on  the  captain  of  an  ocean  liner,  however 
well  meant,  is  out  of  place  and  usually  un- 
desired.  In  the  first  place  he  is  accountable 
for  the  lives  of  a  great  many  hundreds  of 
people.  The  possibility  of  disaster  from 
many  causes  is  always  imminent,  and  his 
responsibility  lasts  every  minute  from  the 
time  he  drops  one  pilot  until  he  picks  up 
another  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
His  power  and  his  cares,  so  far  as  his  ship 
and  its  people  go,  are  just  as  great  as  are 
those  of  President  Roosevelt  at  the  present 
moment.  The  average  American  citizen 
does  not  stop  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  when  he  is  out  for  a  walk,  to  ask  him 
how  many  hours  he  worked  the  night  be- 
fore and  how  many  whales  he  will  probably 
see  during  the  afternoon,  and  yet  this  is  the 
general  position  taken  toward  the  executive 
officer  of  a  great  ship  by  nine  tenths  of  the 
passenger  list.  If  the  captain  gets  thrown 
out  of  his  bunk  and  acquires  a  scalp  wound, 
he  does  not  care  for  an  embossed  letter  of 
congratulation  for  his  deliverance  from  the 
lady  passengers,   He  would  probably  prefer 


a  box  of  cigars,  or — what  is  more  likely — 
to  be  left  alone  with  his  split  head  and  his 
other  troubles. 

With  the  purser  it  is  a  different  matter. 
His  is  what  might  be  called  a  "fancy  job," 
and  to  the  casual  observer  he  wears  just 
as  much  gold  lace  as  his  superior  officer. 
It  is  part  of  his  duty  to  wear  white  yacht- 
ing shoes  and  make  everybody,  however 
seasick,  think  they  are  having  the  very 
best  time  of  their  lives.  The  purser's  cabin 
is  usually  filled  with  signed  photographs  of 
popular  soubrettes  who  have  crossed  with 
him,  and  if  he  is  an  ideal  purser  there 
should  be  a  rumor  abroad  that  he  is  a  very 
devil  of  a  fellow.  Managements  of  various 
steamship  lines  have  seriously  considered 
doing  away  with  the  purser  as  a  necessary 
asset  altogether,  and  in  fact  he  is  about  the 
last  relic  of  the  fourteen- day  voyage,  when 
it  was  necessary  to  create  some  diversion 
for  the  passengers.  His  position  was  not 
unlike  that  of  the  ballroom  director  at  one 
of  our  southern  springs.  He  was  supposed 
to  create  amusements  and  to  bring  the  pas- 
sengers into  less  formal  relations.  Now.  that 
is  all  changed,  and  few  people  seem  to  have 
the  time  or  the  inclination  to  make  new 
acquaintances  in  crossing  from  New  York 
to  Southampton  or  Liverpool.  Most  of  the 
men  who  travel  at  all  now  regard  the  voyage 
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to  London  with  the  same  indifference  with 
which  they  take  the  ferry  to  Staten  Island. 
They  no  longer  expect  souvenirs  from  their 
friends  at  parting,  and  they  usually  come 
home  empty  handed. 

The  day  was  not  very  long  ago  when  the 
wardrobe  necessary  for  crossing  over  to 
England  was  discussed  with  as  great  earnest- 
ness as  the  preparation  of  a  trousseau.  Now 
with  a  couple  of  business  suits,  a  heavy 
coat,  a  soft  hat,  and  a  steamer-trunk  full  of 
linen,  the  regular  traveler  is  ready  for  the 
voyage.  There  is  always  one  man  who 
wears  his  evening  clothes  at  dinner,  and  the 
curious  thing  about  him  is  that  he  always 
looks  as  if  he  had  never  worn  them  before. 
But  there  is  usually  only  one  of  this  type, 
just  as  there  is  one  of  the  man  who  appears 
on  deck  the  last  day  out  with  a  silk  hat.  I 
remember  a  lady  appearing  on  one  occasion 
at  dinner  in  a  velvet  decolletee  dress,  and  I 
believe  the  correspondent,  Miss  Nellie  Bly, 
went  around  the  world  with  only  a  small 
hand-satchel.  A  compromise  between  the 
two,  including  a  golf  cape,  I  should  think, 
would  be  suitable  for  a  woman's  outfit. 

There  are  many  people  who  believe  that 
a  seven  days'  voyage  is  seven  days  out  of 
their  lives ;  there  are  others  who  regard  it 
as  a  vacation  from  toil,  and  there  are  still 
many  others  left  who  look  upon  it  with  the 
same  eager  enthusiasm  as  they  do  a  round 
trip  over  the  chute-the-chutes.  To  the  first 
two  classes  the  voyage  holds  but  two  eveuts 
— going  up  the  gang  plank  at  New  York 
aud  coming  down  it  at  Southampton.  But 
to  the  young  lady  whose  aquatic  experience 
has  been  heretofore  confined  to  the  placid 
waters  of  Asbury  Park  Lake,  the  real 
moment  arrives  when  the  morning  breaks 
on  the  day  of  the  concert.  With  little  con- 
ception what  the  entertainment  is  for  or 
about,  she  sallies  forth  armed  with  a  bundle 
of  programmes  and  a  well-formed  plan  to 
have  "social  doings"  with  every  man  on  the 
boat  and  to  make  twice  as  much  money  for 
the  widows  and  orphans  as  the  blonde 
friend  who  is  even  then  working  the  other 
side  of  the  ship.  She  has  all  the  tricks  of 
the  amateur  saleslady  at  a  church  festival, 
and  she  regards  her  mission  as  entitling  her 
to  admission  to  the  smoking-room  or  any 
other  place  that  is  not  locked.  Tracy,  the 
bandit,  in  his  palmiest  days,  was  shy  com- 
pared to  the  programme  girl  on  an  ocean 
liner.  The  object  of  the  concert  is  never 
very  well  developed  in  anybody's  mind — not 


even  in  that  of  the  speaker  who  tells  us  all 
about  it  at  the  concert  itself.  The  programme 
girl  says  it  is  to  get  more  money  than  the 
same  ship  made  at  the  concert  on  the  last 
crossing,  but  I  could  personally  never  see 
what  we  had  against  the  ship's  recent  pas- 
sengers to  cause  us  to  wipe  out  the  memory 
of  their  charity.  But  the  concert  in  one  way 
is  a  good  thing — it  pleases  the  programme 
girl  and  the  performers. 

The  concert  begins  with  a  long  speech  by 
a  gentleman,  who  is  generally  one  of  our 
consuls  in  very  foreign  parts  and  hence  has 
a  frock  coat.  He  makes  us  all  feel  happy 
by  telling  us  about  "the  perils  of  the  deep"' 
and  the  noble  sailors  who  freeze  aloft  and 
the  stokers  who  perspire  below  and  the  gal- 
lant captain  who  never  leaves  his  bridge, 
although  the  very  man  is  sitting  there  before 
us  and  grinning  like  a  Cheshire  cat.  Then 
the  chairman  apologizes  for  the  two  or  three 
professionals  who  are  on  board  and  refuse  to 
sing,  and  the  concert  proper  begins.  There 
is  always  a  cut-up  from  Painted  Post,  Iowa, 
or  a  similar  metropolis,  who  sings  a  coster 
song,  an  dan  English  officer  who  has  spent  the 
last  twenty  years  of  his  life  in  the  East  India 
service,  who  obliges  with  a  coon  song.  Then 
there  are  several  pretty  American  girls  who 
have  studied  abroad  and  whose  "methods" 
do  not  seem  to  fit  their  vocal  qualifications, 
and  a  professional  parlor  entertainer  who 
recites  "  The  Chariot  Race  from  Ben  Hur  " 
and  something  about  "  A  Brook  "  or  "  The 
Stream  "  in  which  she  imitates  water  hurry- 
ing over  pebbles.  This  musical  orgie  is  f ol  - 
lowed  by  a  collection  and  "  God  Save  the 
Queen,"  led  by  the  East  India  officer,  and 
"  The  Star  Spangled  Banner,"  by  the  one  or 
two  passengers  who  happen  to  know  it. 

There  are  many  types  which  every  ocean 
voyage  develops  almost  as  distinct  and  con- 
spicuous as  the  programme  girl.  There  is 
"the  lady  who  hasn't  missed  a  meal  at 
table,"  and  who  is  naturally  the  pride  of 
her  friends  and  the  envy  of  her  fellow  trav- 
elers who  have  their  meals  served  cold  on 
deck,  or  tea  and  toast  in  their  staterooms. 
She  usually  wears  a  very  short  skirt  and 
walks  the  deck  all  day  with  a  manly  stride 
and  a  full  consciousness  of  the  fact  that  she 
has  a  constitution  which  only  Mary  McLane 
could  describe.  Then  there  is  the  man  with 
the  marine  glasses  who  is  forever  scan- 
ning the  horizon  for  passing  ships  and  play's 
a  sort  of  Sister  Anne  part  in  announcing 
what  is  doing  beyond  the  naked  eye  limit  of 
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gaze  of  the  crowd  that  surrounds  him.  He 
is  constantly  seeing  spouting  whales  and  ice- 
bergs, and  he  is  wise  and  can  tell  just  what 
steamer  is  passing  by  the  number  of  her 
smoke  stacks.  There  is,  too,  the  mechanical 
genius  who  is  always  getting  up  parties  to  go 
down  and  lookat  the  machinery,  and  the  sport- 
ing man  who  proposes  the  betting  pools  and 
then  forms  a  syndicate  to  win  them.  Those 
who  believe  the  Grand  Tour  begins  with  the 
night  they  spent  at  the  Brevort  House  be- 
fore sailing  will  enjoy  these  new  types  just 
as  they  will  enjoy  the  concert  and  the  shuffle 
board  and  the  darkened  corners  of  the  deck 
on  moonlight  nights.  There  are  voyages, 
even  to-day,  to  Southampton,  when  the  sea 
is  calm  and  sky  is  blue  and  the  boat  is  not 
over-crowded  and  one  has  his  own  little 
party  about  him,  which  hold  nearly  all 
the  delights  of  a  yachting  cruise ;  but 
for  the  most  part,  this  short  voyage  of 
less  than  a  week  has 
come  to  be  regarded 
only  as  an  unavoidable 
means  to  an  end. 

The  so-called 
"  Southern  route "  to 
Gibraltar  and  Naples 
is  a  very  different  mat- 
ter altogether.  The 
trip  takes  at  least 
twelve  days,  and,  as  a 
rule,  the  boats  are 
much  smaller, 
and  the  traveler  ~:.%l    ■-"'  c-X    -  %\  /% 

is    of     necessity  ^~--  "^*S'?3i 

brought     into    <s"5B~'~g|§p"i|||g( 
closer  contact 

with    his   fellow  ^fl- 

passengers. 

Every     one      on  """-"  "^Mr' 

board   seems    to 

be  out  for  a  good  time,  and  the  bustling 
business  man  with  his  Yankee  schemes, 
who  is  so  prevalent  on  the  quick  trip  to 
England,  has  no  place  on  these  southern 
bound  ships.  Most  of  the  passengers  are 
going  abroad  to  learn  something  which  the 
art  and  beauty  of  Rome  or  Florence  can 
teach  them :  and  as  they  are  going  usually 
for  a  long  stay,  no  one  is  in  a  hurry,  and  no 
one  cares  even  if  the  engines  are  given  an 
occasional  rest.  There  are  usually  several 
large  parties  of  young  girls,  just  from  school, 
who  are  going  abroad  for  a  finishing  season 
before  they  make  their  bow  to  society,  and 
they  seem  to  give  the  keynote  to  the  voy- 


\ 


age.  They  are  charmingly  ignorant  of  every- 
thing, and  make  many  acquaintances  and 
play  games  and  enter  generally  into  the 
social  life  of  the  boat  with  an  abandon 
which  causes  delight  to  every  one  except 
the  good  ladies  who  have  them  in  charge. 
If  the  weather  is  warm,  and  it  generally  is 
warm,  there  is  a  dance  on  deck  one  night, 
and  the  girl  passengers  put  on  their  best 
frocks  and  probably  enjoy  it  more  than, 
five  years  later,  they  will  believe  they  ever 
enjoyed  anything.  As  a  rule,  there  are  very 
few  men  on  these  voyages,  and  so  there  is 
not  so  much  life  in  the  smoking-room ;  but 
every  one  spends  the  days  and  evenings  on 
,  .^  deck,  even  when 

■    ]- s  Tv  Y,    ; ' ! ,  the   band  plays. 

-^~C:i;5Sfi§;-.t.  ;y  ■  '  ;(  The  captain  gives 

a  dinner, 
usually  the 
last  night 
out;  it  is  a 
fine  affair,  in 
a  simple 
way,  and,  ao 
by  that  time 
every  one 
knows  every 

jf-^pS*       one    else< 
'»  there     are 

many  toasts 
drunk,  and  plans 
made  for  dinners 
and  parties  in 
mJJ-      \      w<c^"-'.  -  Naples  and  Rome 

if"*!"   '''  and  Venice. 

.^m_^       .'    -  **\      The  captain  is 

^^  usually  a  genial 

gentleman  who 
regards  himself 
as  host  as  well 
as  the  ship's  mas- 
ter, and  invites  nearly  every  one  in  turn 
up  on  the  bridge  (weather  permitting), 
and  gives  the  girls  and  the  little  children 
hat  ribbons  with  the  name  of  the  ship 
on  them  in  gold  letters.  The  sunshine  and 
the  possibilities  of  the  coming  days  in  Italy 
seem  to  inspire  a  general  atmosphere  of  so- 
ciability, which  is  shared  not  only  by  the 
officers,  but  one  gets  on  terms  of  real  friend- 
ship with  even  the  stewards.  My  steward 
on  my  last  trip  was  a  source  of  never  end- 
ing delight,  and  I  finally  found  myself  look- 
ing for  him  as  I  would  for  an  actor  who 
plays  many  parts  in  a  pantomime.  He  made 
up  my  room,  published  the  daily  paper  on 
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board,  served  tea  on  deck,  and  attended  to 
the  bath-rooms,  and  I  finally  found  him 
playing  the  drum  and  cymbals  in  the  band. 
Germany  certainly  needs  a  few  men  like 
Wagner  and  Richard  Strauss  to  make  up 
for  her  sons  who  play  on  those  ship  orches- 
tras. It  is  a  much  discussed  point  among 
the  managers  of  theatrical  companies  which 
play  in  very  small  towns,  and  in  all  which 
the  male  members  must  "double  in  brass" 
so  that  they  can  play  in  the  morning  street 
parade,  whether  an  actor  is  valuable  mostly 
for  his  histrionic  or  musical  ability.  I  sup- 
pose the  managers  of  these  steamships 
meet  with  the  same  difficulty ;  but  from  the 
grade  of  music  one  hears,  I  am  led  to  sup- 
pose they  engage  them  principally  as  serv- 
ants and  regard  their  ability  to  play  a 
French  horn  as  a  side  issue.  There  is  no 
telling  when  or  where  the  band  is  going  to 
play,  and  it  seems  to  make  no  difference 
which  way  the  wind  is  blowing ;  the  blare 
of  the  trumpets  and  the  beat  of  the  drums 
is  just  as  deafening.  They  blow  for  us  when 
we  come  on  board  and  again  when  we  leave 
the  ship  at  Naples  and  Genoa,  and,  bad  as 
they  are,  I  think  we  all  leave  them  with  just 
a  little  regret,  for  they  have  become  part 
of  a  very  pleasant  fortnight  of  our  lives. 

The  most  difficult  question  of  all  in  travel 
is  the  custom-house,  and  the  most  difficult 
custom-house  is,  of  course,  our  own.  The 
ways  of  it  are  quite  beyond  understanding. 
Before  you  land  on  this  side,  you  are  given 
a  paper  to  sign  in  Avhich  you  are  expected 
to  declare  any  dutiable  articles.  Then,  on 
landing,  without  any  regard  to  your  state- 
ment, your  baggage  is  searched.  The  search 
is  no  doubt  necessary  and  proper — but  why 
the  declaration J?  In  the  olden  days,  I  have 
heard  that  corruption  existed  and  that  offi- 
cers have  been  known  to  take  money  from 
the  hand  of  the  generous  traveler  with 
dutiable  articles:  later  it  became  necessary 
to  lay  the  money  loosely  on  the  tray  of  the 
trunk,  or  incidentally  mention  to  the  in- 
spector that  you  were  stopping  at  a  certain 
hotel,  and  if  he  would  call  the  next  day 
there  would  be  an  envelope  for  him.  There 
have  been  strenuous  times,  when  the  most 
accomplished  travelers  have  had  to  even 
pay  duty.  It  after  all,  I  suppose,  depends 
on  the  inspector  one  happens  to  get.  I 
have  seen  a  man  detained  for  hours  to  pay 
duty  on  one  pair  of  stockings  or  a  pair 
of  gloves  for  his  wife,  and  another  passenger 
on  the  same  steamer  with  trunks  full  of 


dutiable  articles  passed  through  in  five  min- 
utes without  paying  anything. 

In  England  it  is  only  necessary  to  declare 
any  cigars  or  liquors  you  happen  to  have  in 
your  baggage  and  not  to  give  any  tips. 
Even  on  the  Continent,  the  delays  and  vexa- 
tions on  crossing  the  borders  from  one 
country  to  another  are  as  nothing  compared 
to  our  own  custom-house.  However,  the 
prevailing  idea  that  everybody  abroad  will 
receive  a  tip  does  not  hold  good  as  a  rule 
among  the  officers  of  the  custom-houses,  and 
the  offer  of  a  supposed  bribe  may  lead  to 
very  considerable  difficulty.  All  that  is 
necessary  on  the  Continent  is  to  have  your 
keys  ready  and  greet  any  remark  which  the 
customs  officer  may  make,  and  which  is  not 
generally  understood,  with  a  genial  smile. 
The  only  travelers  I  ever  saw  get  into  trouble, 
either  in  England  or  on  the  Continent,  were 
those  who  lost  their  tempers,  presumably 
because  they  tried  to  speak  a  foreign  lan- 
guage in  a  manner  which  was  quite  unintel- 
ligible to  any  one.  There  is  pretty  sure  to 
be  in  every  custom-house  some  one  who 
speaks  English  much  better  than  the  aver- 
age American  traveler  speaks  the  language 
of  the  foreign  country  in  which  he  happens  to 
be.  It  is  this  belief  in  his  linguistic  ability  that 
gets  the  American  into  most  of  his  difficulties 
with  the  foreign  custom-house  officers.  The 
only  occasions  on  which  I  ever  heard  a  for- 
eigner laugh  at  an  American  was  at  Genoa, 
when  a  newly  arrived  passenger,  instead  of 
pointing  at  or  saying  in  English  what  he 
wanted,  asked  the  lunch-counter  girl  for 
"  deux  morceaux  de  chickcm."  The  same  fatal 
trait  came  out  in  the  case  of  one  of  our 
ministers  who  was  sent  abroad  to  represent 
us  at  a  very  important  legation.  Being  of 
a  hospitable  disposition  he  took  five  of  his 
female  relations  along  in  addition  to  his 
wife.  Having  arrived  at  the  foreign  port  of 
the  country  to  which  he  was  accredited,  he 
decided  that  his  diplomatic  duties  had  begun 
and  that  he  must  use  the  language  of 
diplomacy  rather  than  ]  is  good  mother- 
tongue.  And  so,  althoug  *  he  was  telegraph- 
ing to  an  American,  he  wired,  "Tarriverai 
demain  avec  six  femmes.v 

All  of  which  goes  to  show  that  as  our 
children  will  probably  be  greater  travelers 
than  is  this  generation,  we  should  have  them 
taught  foreign  languages;  and  in  the  mean- 
time, when  we  do  not  happen  to  be  good 
linguists  ourselves,  stick  very  closely  to  our 
English. 


THE  SPORTSMAN'S  VIEW-POINT. 

-«u  BY   CASPAR   -WHITNEY  *JT 


"What  wonderful  things  we  imagine  we  would  do  if  we  were  off  on  an  island  somewhere,  where  folks  did  n't 
bother  so  eternally!  But  why  not  consider  the  whole  earth  an  island — a  speck— and  perform  our  wonders 
right  here  and  now  !  " 


Confusion  Last  year  the  Bridgeport  Yacht 
Among  Club,  which  challenged  the  Royal 

Small  Boat  gt  Lawrence  Yacht  Club  of 
Corinthians  ~         ,  ,  .,    ,       „  ,, 

Canada     and     sailed,     tor     the 

Seawauhaka- Corinthian  International  Small 
Boat  Trophy,  was  criticised  for  violating 
traditions  by  ( 1 )  sending  a  professional  not  a 
member  of  the  club  to  Canada  as  its  official 
representative,  and  (2)  by  employing  a  pro- 
fessional on  the  crew  of  its  boat. 

I  have  been  digging  up  traditions  and 
looking  over  records  ever  since,  and  I  find 
that  criticism  of  the  Bridgeport  yachtsmen 
was  on  the  second  count  unjust;  that  instead 
of  violating  tradition,  they  followed  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  very  club  which  donated  the 
Cup  and  some  of  whose  members  were  most 
violent  in  their  criticisms.  It  is  true,  however, 
the  club  did  violate  the  spirit  of  tradition 
and  law,  though  not  the  letter,  in  electing  to 
membership  a  man  not  identified  with  the 
club,  except,  for  the  purpose  of  the  race  con- 
cerned. On  that  point  criticism  was  right, 
and  I  hope  hereafter  the  conditions  will  be 
made  so  as  to  confine  trial  boats,  crews, 
etc.,  etc.,  strictly  to  the  clubs  interested ;  in 
other  words  I  believe  in  provisions  that  in- 
sist on  all  boats  being  manned  with  genuine 
amateurs  and  bona  fide  club  members,  and 
not  members  created  for  the  occasion  as  was 
a  part  of  the  Bridgeport  Yacht  Club's  crew. 

But  as  to  Bridgeport  having  a  profes- 
sional on  its  crew,  the  criticism  was  wrong, 
according  to  precedent.  The  "professional" 
on  the  Bridgeport  club's  boat  was  a  profes- 
sional boat-builder,  but  that,  according  to 
the  example  set  in  other  races  for  this  Cup, 
does  not  make  him  a  professional  in  a  yacht 
racing  sense.  Personally,  I  disagree  entirely 
with  the  precedent ;  a  professional  boat- 
builder,  in  my  judgment,  should  not  be  eli- 
gible to  a  Corinthian  crew.  However,  such 
is  the  precedent,  and  accordingly  the  Bridge- 
port club  did  not  violate  the  letter  of  the 
law  by  having  among  its  crew  the  profes- 


sional boat-builder  from  Oshkosh.  It  did  tax 
the  spirit  of  the  law  pretty  seriously,  how- 
ever, and  the  Canadians  acted  with  extreme 
sportsmanship  in  the  matter. 

When  a  Here  is  some  ancient  history  I 
Professional  haye  dug  up — which  bears  in- 
Professional  terestingly  on  the  question  of 
precedent.  The  circulars  sent 
out  by  the  Seawanhaka  Club  inviting  other 
American  clubs  to  take  part  in  their  trial 
races  during  the  years  '96,  '97,  '98,  and  '99, 
clearly  specified  that  only  amateurs  were 
eligible  to  compete,  Mr.  L.  D.  Huntington, 
a  professional  builder  of  New  Rochelle, 
sailed  a  boat  in  nearly  every  one  of  these 
trials.  His  right  to  do  so  was  not  questioned. 
Now  did  the  Seawanhaka  Club  deliberately 
allow  a  well-known  professional  to  compete 
in  these  races  under  conditions  that  clearly 
specified  the  boats  must  be  sailed  by  ama- 
teurs, or  is  their  definition  of  amateur  such 
that  it  does  not  include  a  designer  and 
builder  as  a  professional "?  Does  the  Sea- 
wanhaka Yacht  Club  consider  a  builder  and 
designer  an  amateur  for  the  purposes  of 
these  contests?  As  they  chose  the  Ethelwyu 
in  1895  with  her  outside  crew,  it  is  fair  to 
suppose  that,  had  Mr.  Huntington  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  win  out  in  any  of  these  races, 
he  also  would  have  been  chosen.  So  much 
for  the  traditions  established  by  the  donors 
of  the  Cup. 

The  Royal  St.  Lawrence  members  have 
always  built  their  own  boats  for  these  con- 
tests. They  have  done  more  than  that.  They 
have  established  a  boat-building  yard  on 
their  clubhouse  grounds,  owned  and  con- 
trolled by  their  own  members;  a  complete 
plant  in  active  competition  with  every  other 
establishment  of  like  kind  in  Canada. 

Now,  as  the  Canadian  club  views  all  its 
members  as  eligible  helmsmen  under  the 
Seawanhaka  Deed  of  Trust,  and  as  its  mem- 
bers are  members  of  this  boat-building  con- 
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cern,  it  must  follow  that  they  too  regard  as 
Corinthian  the  professional  boat-builder. 

The  Long  Island  Sound  Association  has 
allowed  builders  and  designers  to  compete 
as  amateurs  in  all  its  contests ;  the  West- 
ern Associations  have  done  the  same.  The 
Seawanhaka  Club  has  recognized  them  as 
amateurs  in  all  its  trial  races  for  the  Cup; 
the  Eoyal  St.  Lawrence  Yacht  Club  has  done 
likewise ;  hence  the  Bridgeport  club  was  not 
violating  tradition,  but  merely  following  ex- 
ample in  allowing  the  professional  builder  of 
its  entry  to  sail  the  boat. 

But  would  not  the  interests  of  the  game 
be  served  by  a  rule  defining  more  intelli- 
gently when  an  amateur  becomes  a  profes- 
sional ? 

The  Aged  Not  all  American  running  horses 
Horse  are  being  "  done  "  by  hard  two-year- 
HasHis  0|c|  campaigning,  though  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  understood  as  indorsing 
the  severity  of  the  season's  card  made  up 
for  these  youngsters.  But  certainly  some 
come  through  the  ordeal  with  flying  colors. 
The  feature  of  last  year's  racing  was  the 
continuously  great  running  of  the  aged 
horses:  now  opens  this  season  with  a  new 
Withers  mile  record  of  1.38^,  made  by  Mr. 
Whitney's  game  four-year-old  mare,  Gunfire, 
that  carried  off  the  Metropolitan  Handicap 
on  Morris  Park's  opening  day;  five-year-old 
Articulate  goes  over  the  same  course  a  few 
days  later  in  a  half  second  slower  time, 
beating  Old  England,  the  four-year-old. 
And  the  sensations  at  Jamaica,  before 
Morris  Park,  were  furnished  by  six-year- 
old  Yellow  Tail,  and  four-year-old  Black- 
stock,  that  landed  the  Excelsior  Handicap 
for  Mr.  Whitney.  It  appears  to  be  the  day 
of  the  maturer  horse;  and  there  are  Gold 
Heels,  Advance  Guard  the  "iron  horse,'' 
Major  Daingerfield,  Hermis,  and  McChesney 
(the  last  three  .all  four-year-olds)  to  be  heard 
from. 

The  season  opens  auspiciously  for  the 
sport,  and  for  one  of  racing's  most  deserving 
sportsmen,  Mr.  Whitney,  whom  wr,  all  wish 
a  continuance  of  good  luck. 

The  House  Now  that  the  Executive  Committee 
With  the  of  the  U.  S.  Golf  Association 
Open  Door  has  cnosen  t]ie  English  system  of 
all-match  play  for  the  national  champion- 
ship, it  is  interesting  to  follow  the  move- 
ment making  in  England  to  change  their 
system  of  all-match  play  in  the  open  cham- 


pionship in  favor  of  the  American  plan  of 
a  thirty-six  hole  qualifying  round,  to  precede 
the  match  play.  It  would,  indeed,  be  amus- 
ing should  the  British  golfer  abandon  his 
tradition  just  as  we  have  adopted  it  for  our 
very  own. 

With  no  sharper  geographical  division 
than  now  obtains  in  golfing  championships, 
I  must  continue  to  believe  all-match  play 
not  so  desirable  for  our  interests  as  the 
qualifying  round  preliminary  to  match  play. 
The  Metropolitan  Association  has,  it  seems 
to  me,  decided  upon  the  ideal  system  for 
America,  i.  e.,  a  medal  play  round  of  thirty- 
six  holes,  thirty-two  to  qualify,  followed  by 
match  play  at  eighteen  holes,  until  the  final, 
which  is  at  thirty-six  holes.  Yet  it  is  a 
strange  state  of  inharmony  that  results  in 
there  being  one  system  for  the  national 
championship  and  another  for  the  next  most 
important  tournament  of  the  year. 

The  Metropolitan  will  be  more  than 
usually  intei"esting  this  year  in  providing, 
on  neutral  ground,  another  meeting  between 
Mr.  Travis  and  Mr.  Reinhart,  who  beat 
him  at  Garden  City  earlier  in  the  season. 
Princeton,  in  Messrs.  Reinhart  and  James, 
the  amateur  champion,  holds  the  star  of 
hope  for  native  golf. 

Burroughs-  So  many  letters  have  come  to 
Seton-  me   asking  why  I  do  not  com- 

fe  ment  on  the  Burroughs-Seton- 

Long  controversy,  that  I  feel  impelled  to 
reply  to  the  friends  who  have  been  kind 
enough  to  wish  my  view.  I  have  written 
several  paragraphs  on  the  matter — wrote 
them  before  Mr.  Burrough's  article  had 
been  on  sale  two  days — but  I  have  not  yet 
found  the  space  to  publish  them.  There  is 
so  much  to  be  discussed  each  month,  that 
when  it  comes  to  making  up  the  magazine, 
and  filling  the  allotted  pages  of  the  "  View- 
Point,"  those  matters  which  may  stand  over 
must  give  way  for  those  which  cannot;  and 
so  it  has  been  for  two  issues :  but  in  the  next 
one  I  promise  the  requested  paragraphs. 

Darwinism  Before  this  number  of  Outtng 
and  the  reaches  the  public  eye,  Governor 

Automobile    0deU  ^  nQ  ^^  haye  vetoed 

that  Bailey  bill,  which  was  destined  to  drive 
self-respecting  people  off  the  road  and  do 
serious  harm  to  the  automobile  industry. 

I  suppose  the  majority  of  us  feel  that, 
intellectually,  at  least,  man  has  just  about 
reached  his  zenith  :  and  it  is  only  when  cer- 
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tain  types  of  him  are  brought  face  to  face 
with  a  new  condition  that  we  realize  the  in- 
completeness of  the  evolution  of  the  genus 
homo  generally.  Thus  does  the  latest  of 
modern  wonders,  the  automobile,  add  an- 
other link  to  Darwin's  chain  of  evidence. 
I  wonder  what  will  happen  when  state 
legislators  come  to  pass  rules  for  the  flying 
machine — reversion  to  prototype,  eh  ? 

The  assumption  by  legislators  that  every 
owner  of  a  motor  car  is  a  reckless,  de- 
structive, and  inconsiderate  person,  suggests 
both  ignorance  and  prejudice.  The  idea 
that  all  automobilists  have  a  predisposition 
to  usurp  the  highways  and  break  the  law, 
is  absurd  as  it  is  unjust.  This  kind  is,  of 
course,  represented  among  automobilists  as 
among  every  other  class  on  earth,  and  for 
these  the  laws  must  be  adequate.  But  it  is 
time  legislators  considered  the  automobile 
as  a  fixture  in  this  progressive  world,  and 
adapted  themselves  to  its  place  and  its 
rights;  just  as  they  accommodated  them- 
selves to  the  steamboat,  locomotive,  bicycle. 
To  help  this  educational  process  is  the  role 
of  the  enlightened  legislator. 

Meantime,  let  the  farmer  bear  in  mind 
that  the  automobile  is  responsible  for  the 
great  progress  in  road  improvement,  which 
will  reduce  the  cost  of  his  haul,  and  there- 
fore net  him  more  money  for  his  product. 

Amateur  The  hounding  of  Mr.  Titus,  the 
Rowing  American  sculler,  by  the  New 
Menaced  York  Union  Boat  Club  is  the  most 
outrageous  to  which  an  amateur  was  ever 
subjected.  It  also  suggests  the  kind  of  men 
that  are  coming  into  boating  authority. 
Since  first  he  joined  the  club,  on  arrival 
from  New  Orleans,  life  has  been  made  a 
veritable  burden  to  the  famous  oarsman  by 
the  conflicting  factions  and  petty  spite  of 
the  members  of  this  club.  To  say  that  its 
action  has  been  unfair  does  not  half  express 
the  case;  it  has  been  contemptible.  Mr. 
Titus  is  an  amateur  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  and  fully  entitled  to  compete  at  Hen- 
ley or  elsewhere  among  sportsmen  to  whom 
the  thrill  of  honorable  contest  means  more 
than  thought  of  material  gain. 

I  take  this  occasion  to  warn  the  friends 
of  amateur  rowing  in  America  against  a 
thoroughly  undesrrable  element  in  the  boat- 
ing clubs,  which  is  seeking  persistently, 
underhandedly,  to  gain  control  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Amateur  Oarsmen  of 
America.    Last  year  a  determined,  though 


unsuccessful,  effort  was  made  at  Worcesl  er, 
in  the  annual  meeting,  to  get  control  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  and  next  August  the 
attempt  is  to  be  repeated.  The  day  which 
signalizes  the  triumph  of  this  less  intelli- 
gent, less  sportsmanly  element,  when  men 
of  the  quality  of  Messrs.  Julius  Mahr,  Fred 
Fortmeyer,  Walter  Simpson,  W.  C.  Jupp, 
Robert  Pelton,  are  replaced  on  the  Com- 
mittee^ will  also  mark  the  beginning  of  the 
defeneration  of  amateur  club-rowing. 

Take  heed  in  time,  you  friends  of  ama- 
teur rowing,  here  on  the  Atlantic  Coast,  at 
Detroit,  Chicago,  and  New  Orleans,  and  see 
that  the  votes  of  your  section  are  next 
August  cast  for  the  uplifting  of  the  sport, 
and  not  for  its  defamation. 

"Western  I  am  glad  that-  the  Bowling  Con- 
Bowlers    gress   had    the   wit   to    settle   the 

VictTrT5  loaded  baU  auestio11  so  *nat  ^acl1 
of  the  warring  factions  will  feel 
it  has  not  been  slighted.  Perhaps  in  an- 
other year  they  may  have  attained  enough 
perspective  to  give  them  strength  to  put 
aside  all  temporizing  and  declare  frankly 
against  loaded  balls.  That  in  reality  is 
what  has  now  been  done — howbeit  by 
way  of  the  subterfuge  of  restricted  weight. 
The  rule,  as  passed,  forbids  bowlers  using  a 
ball  weighing  more  than  sixteen  and  one 
half  pounds.  As  the  unloaded  ball  averages 
from  fifteen  to  sixteen  pounds,  while  the 
loaded  balls  hitherto  have  weighed  so  much 
as  twenty-two  pounds,  it  may  be  seen  that 
right,  not  to  mention  common  sense,  pre- 
vailed at  the  American  Bowling  Congress. 
The  western  men  were  in  majority  at  the 
Congress  and  could  have  made  the  weight 
anything  they  chose:  that  they  were  so 
moderate  reflects  greatly  to  their  credit. 
The  truth  is  that  common  sense  and  fair- 
ness dominate  the  average  western  man. 

The  Congress  should  now  take  hold  of 
the  ethical  side  of  bowling  and  clean  up 
the  game ;  it  needs  a  wash  day — though  not 
a  public  one.    From  that,  spare  us! 

Dan  Patch  That  is  a  most  unfair  techni- 
Beaten  by  a  cality  which  deprives  Dan  Patch 
Technicality   from  being  bracketed  wifa  star 

Pointer  in  the  world's  pacing  record  of 
1.59^.  Dan  Patch  actually  did  cover  the 
mile  in  1.59^,  but  because  his  trial  was  an- 
nounced beforehand  as  an  attempt  to  beat 
it,  he  is  given  the  official  record  of  1.59^ 
instead  of  1.59J,  the  time  he  earned.    Laws 


Photograph  l>y  James  Burton. 

Reliance,  the  1903   Candidate  for  the   Honor  of  Defending  the   America's  Cup.      Now   Engaged  with   Columbia,   Twice 
Successful  Defender,  and  Constitution,  the  Unsuccessful  Candidate  of  Last  Year,  in  a  Series  of  Trial  Races. 
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which  permit  such  injustice  seem  in  need 
of  revision;  in  no  other  sport  is  a  per- 
former not  given  the  mark  he  earns.  But 
the  great  son  of  Joe  Patchen  will-  have  the 
record  before  the  season  is  over — if  all  goes 
well  with  him. 

It  is  destined  to  be  a  remarkable  season  in 
both  trotting  and  pacing.  There  are  eight 
pacers  in  training  that  have  done  2.02  or 
better;  and  of  the  trotters,  a  dozen  have 
beaten  2.07.  Greatest  interest  will  no  doubt 
center  around  Dan  Patch's  effort  to  capture 
world's  figures,  and  in  the  contest  between 
John  A.  McKerron  and  Ms^or  Delmar;  for 
it  looks  as  though  the  season's  race  honors 
would,  among  trotters,  rest  here. 

English  We  are  indeed  to  have  some  inter- 
Polo  on  national  polo  this  season  on  Amer- 
American    ican  goi1>    r^^  muc]1  is  definitely 

settled,  for  which  thanks  be  to  Mr- 
William  A.  Hazard,  a  gentleman  with  more 
interest  in  the  game  than  in  his  own  exploit- 
ation; not  a  common  species  of  the  genus  to 
which  he  belongs.  Three  of  the  invaders  are 
already  chosen — A.  Rawlinson,  No.  1 ;  F.  M. 
Freake,  No.  2 ;  W.  S.  Buckmaster,  No.  3 — 
and  will  sail  about  the  first  of  August.  Two 
of  these  three,  Freake  and  Buckmaster,  are 
the  best  of  all-England  in  their  respective 
positions;  and  Rawlinson  is  of  the  first  class. 
If  Mr.  George  Miller  is  persuaded  to  come 
along  as  captain  and  back,  the  four  will 
probably  win  the  majority  of  the  about  a 
dozen  matches  they  will  play  during  their 
six  weeks  here.  But  it  is  doubtful  if  this 
great  No.  4  will  come,  and  any  other  com- 
bination ought  to  lose  the  majority  of  games 
I  should  say;  it  is  not  that  Mr.  Miller  is  such 
a  wonder  as  a  player,  but  he  is  the  best 
captain  on  the  polo  field,  without  exception. 
We  may  depend  on  the  English  four 
being  high  class,  and  a  team,  whoever 
finally  compose  it.  Therefore,  only  the  ut- 
most and  united  endeavors  of  the  very  best 
in  America  will  stand  any  chance  of  suc- 
cess. That  means  that  the  lessons  which  Mr. 
John  E.  Cowclin  so  forcefully  pointed  out, 
as  taught  by  the  international  matches  last 
year  in  England,  must  be  remembered.  One 
of  those  lessons  illuminated  the  value  of  po- 
sition play,  another,  the  training  of  ponies 
for  longer  periods  of  work.  If  the  Ameri- 
cans profit  by  their  English  experience  of 
last  year — the  best  native  team  we  can  get 
together  should  come  out  of  the  interna- 
tional series  with  colors  flying. 


Meanwhile  tournaments  are  to  be  held  at 
Ilurlingham.  and  at  Ranelagh  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  playing  under  American  rules  : 
meantime  too,  matches  are  being  played  on 
this  side  under  English  rules.  All  by  way  of 
trying  out  the  different  codes  with  a  view 
of  possible  compromise  on  a  common  set. 
Fol-de-rol — mostly,  for  every  intelligent  polo 
player  familiar  with  the  game  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic  knows  that,  barring  offside, 
the  English  rides  are  much  the  better. 

Play    Every  rule  has  been  thought  out  and 
or        is    full   of    meaning,    and  their  ten- 

y  minute  periods  of  play  with  no  rest 
between  are  most  commendable.  The  Eng- 
lish game  and  the  English  player  are  more 
workmanlike  than  ours  ;  there  is  no  talking  ; 
they  play  the  game.  Thus  a  match  under 
English  rules  is  over  in  one  and  half  hours  ; 
under  American  it  frequently  consumes 
three  hours. 

The  English  offside  rule  is  confessedly 
bad ;  a  number  of  the  best  players  on  the 
other  side  are  in  favor  of  its  abandonment — 
but  Englishmen  are  constitutionally  so  slow 
to  change  that  revision  of  this  obnoxious 
rule  is  by  no  means  assured.  Naturally  they 
must  feel,  too,  the  wastefulness  of  time  and 
effort  in  trying  the  American  rules,  when 
their  own,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
offside,  are  so  much  the  bettei".  Really,  I 
think  them  very  good-natured  to  bother  with 
our  rules  at  all. 

So  far  as  America  is  concerned,  the  ques- 
tion could  be  and  ought  to  be  settled  out  of 
hand  by  the  Polo  Association  adopting  the 
English  rules,  offside  excepted.  But  the 
Association  appears  to  think  polo  sufficiently 
served  by  exalting  its  horn  through  the 
daily  press.  Meanwhile  questions  actually 
vital  to  the  game's  interest  remain  un- 
answered. There  is  the  "  freebooter  "  ques 
tion,  for  example  ;  obviously  the  Executive 
Committee  either  does  not  dare  to  grapple 
with  it  or  does  not  care  how  much  it  dis- 
courages development  of  raw  material  and 
hinders  the  building  of  home  teams. 

In  making  this  criticism  I  am  taking  the 
Association  at  its  public  word,  so  constantly 
given  to  remind  us  of  its  serious  wish  to 
prosper  polo  among  American  games.  So  if 
injustice  is  here  done  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Executive  Committee — at  least  a  share  of  the 
blame  is  theirs  for  giving  misleading  im- 
pressions of  their  real  sentiment. 

Of  course,  if  the  Association  people  view 
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polo  as  a  gymkhana,  simply  a  sport-giving 
feature  of  country  club  life  and  entertain- 
ment, no  one  will  presume  to  question  their 
privilege  in  securing  the  best  available 
talent  and  paying  the  price.  That  is  quite 
another  matter,  and  one  upon  which  I  should 
have  as  little  thought  of  commenting  as 
upon  any  other  purely  fun-giving  feature 
which  a  club  or  individual  might  choose  to 
include  in  a  day's  entertainment.  But  that 
is  not  the  way  to  prosper  American  polo. 

It  is  up  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  Associa- 
tion to  lay  aside  that  horn ;  or  to  make  good. 

Polo  From  the  present  outlook,  if  this 
in  the  magnificent  game  is  really  to  attain 
my  prosperity  in  America,  it  will  be 
through  the  army,  where  there  is  no  trade 
patronage 
to  insure 
especial  dis- 
pensation. 
There  is  no 
"  most  fav- 
ored nation1' 
clause  in 
army  regu- 
lations. 

Between  Col- 
onel Charles  G. 
Treat  at  West 
Point  and  Gen- 
eral Henry  T.  Allen  at 
Manila,  polo  spirit  is 
awakening.  Both  were 
active  in  the  very  first 
army  play  some  years 
ago,  at  Fort  Riley,  and 
though  separated  by  a 
continent  each  has  con- 
tinued sowing  the  seeds  of  the  game  so 
peculiarly  interesting,  not  to  say  helpful, 
to  army  post  life.  As  Commandant  at 
West  Point,  Colonel  Treat  has  knocked 
together  a  very  fair  cadet  team  consid- 
ering the  poor  mounts,  and  from  here  the 
spirit  of  play  has  spread  to  other  posts, 
though  lack  of  equipment  and  absence  of 
official  recoguition  left  the  game  without 
definite  sponsors.  Secretary  of  War  Root's 
recent  designation  of  polo  as  a  legitimate 
army  sport  has,  however,  lifted  the  game 
onto  its  feet,  and  sent  a  thrill  of  new  life 
throughout  those  posts  where  hitherto  play 
has  been  of  the  desultory  character.  Organ- 
ization is  also  making,  the  present  members 
being  Forts  Riley  (Kans.),  Robinson  (Neb.), 
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Walla  Walla  (Wash.),  Etnan  Allen  (Vt.), 
Sheridan  (111.),  Chickamauga(Tenn.),  Logan 
(Col.),  Meade  (S.  D.),  Jefferson  (Mo.),  Reno 
(I.  T.),  and  Manila  (P.  I.). 

The  usual  cavalry  mount  is  not  ideal  for 
polo,  and  gradually  the  necessary  number  of 
a  better  type  of  horses  will  be  acquired  at 
the  various  posts.  West  Point  has  already 
secured  its  quota,  and  the  cadet  team  will 
show  correspondingly  better  polo  this  sea- 
son. The  native  cavalry  horse  of  the  Phil- 
lipines  is  indeed  a  pony  and  one  of  stamina. 
Another  direction  in  which  polo  has  hope 
of  thriving  is  in  the  middle  Rocky  Moun- 
tain district,  especially  in  Colorado,  where 
by  way  of  stimulating  interest  Mr.  W.  B. 
Devereux  has  just  offered  the  very  hand- 
some trophy  here  illustrated,  which  as  em- 
blematical 
of  the  local 
se  ctions 
J/->H'*l|||'  shows  on  its 
four  panels 
the  histori- 
cal suc- 
cessions 
of  Rocky 
Mountain 
riders  —  In- 
dian, cavalry, 
cowboy,  polo 
player.  It  is  to 
be  played  for  annually 
(September  1)  at  Glen- 
wood  Springs,  Colorado, 
is  open  to  any  team,  and 
becomes  the  property  of 
the  club  winning  it  three 
times.  Interest  has  nat- 
urally increased  locally, 
there  being  two  teams  playing  in  Den- 
ver, and  one  each  at  Pueblo  and  Colorado 
Springs.  California  or  St.  Louis  or  Chicago 
certainly  ought  to  make  a  try  for  this  beau- 
tiful bowl. 

Henley  It  is  a  pity  that  so  estimable  a  body 
Stewards  as  the  Henley  Stewards  should 
rrh  ,  make  themselves  so  ridiculous  by 
their  illogical  ruling  on  the  pro- 
fessional coach.  It  was  eminently  to  the  in- 
terest of  university  boating,  in  my  judgment, 
to  debar  any  crew  which  within  four  weeks 
of  the  regatta  has  been  coached  or  handled 
or  trained  in  any  way  by  a  professional  ; 
but  Mr.  Lehmann's  amendment  that  the 
rule   apply  also  to   scullers,   was   defeated! 
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And  so  as  it  presently  stands,  the  English 
rule  allows  the  sculler  to  employ  a  pro- 
fessional coach,  but  denies  the  same  privi- 
lege to  a  crew  of  eight,  four,  or  two. 

Was  there  ever  anything  so  illogical  and 
unfair. 

Eben  Jordan's  Boston's  annual  horse  show  is 
Courage  is  always    good,    in    fact   to    be 

Rewarded  precise  is  to  say  that  it  stands 

easily  second  to  the  November  exhibition  in 
New  York,  having  exceeded  in  quality  all 
other  local  aspirants  for  that  honor.  This 
year,  however,  it  surpassed  its  own  record 
and  provided  an  unusual  treat  for  horse 
lovers  in  the  trotting  stallions  and  hack- 
neys shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Malcolm  Forbes, 
T.  W.  Lawson,  and  Eben  D.  Jordan.  In 
these  two  classes  alone,  Boston  excelled  any- 
thing to  have  been  shown  within  a  year, 
either  in  Boston  or  out  of  it.  Mr.  Forbes' 
smooth-going  stallion  Bingen  was  deservedly 
awarded  the  championship,  yet  Mr.  Law- 
son's  Dare  Devil,  Ponce  de  Leon,  and 
Dreamer  are  a  grand  trio,  and  the  first  got 
the  reserve  ribbon. 

But  Mr.  Jordan's  success  was  even  more 
pronounced,  for  his  marked  one  of  the 
most  notable  hackney  victories  in  harness 
classes  that  has  come  recently  under  my  eye ; 
that  championship  ribbon  must  have  been 
truly  gratifying  to  the  Plymouth  stud  owner, 
who  has  so  persistently  upheld  the  courage 
of  his  conviction  by  faithfulness  to  type. 

Mr.  Lawson  showed  some  exceptionally 
good  draught  horses,  and  altogether  it  was 
a  remarkable  show. 

Strange  A  politician  appears  to  have  come 
Microbe  at  into  the  athletic  field  at  Anna- 
Annapolis  polig.  which  is  a  pity,  for  hitherto 
he  has  been  an  alien.  The  happiest  occa- 
sions of  the  sporting  year  are  the  contests 
in  which  the  teams  of  these  two  academies, 
so  interesting  to  the  nation,  meet,  without 
preliminary  jockeying,  without  discussions 
as  to  individual  eligibility,  without  argu- 
ment over  rules.  In  a  word — the  teams  from 
the  Naval  and  the  Military  Academies  have 
met  as  gentlemen  should,  confident  in  the 
honor  and  sportmansbip  of  each  other. 

And  now  comes  a  rank  outsider,  reared 
beyond  the  influences  of  Army  and  Navy 
tradition,  to  poison  the  under-classman 
mind  with  the  detestible  microbe  that  makes 
for  the  professional  spirit !  Under  this  bane- 
ful tutelage,  Annapolis  demands  of  West 


Point  that  the  eligibility  rule  of  Harvard 
and  Yale  be  adopted  for  the  teams  of  the 
national  academies. 

There  is  no  objection  to  the  Harvard- Yale 
rule  per  se;  it  is  an  excellent  one  for  the 
existing  conditions  of  university  sport — but 
at  either  West  Point  or  Annapolis  it  would 
be  presumptuous,  and  intolerable  violation 
of  the  spirit  which  has  always  ruled  the 
cadets  and  their  officers.  The  esprit  de 
corps  ;  the  spirit  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of 
the  United  States  of  America ;  the  spirit  of 
fair  play  and  a  fight  to  the  finish — which 
holds  in  contempt  rule-making  born  of  the 
professional  mind  looking  for  short  cuts  to 
victory. 

Any  man  who  is  eligible  to  cadetship  at 
either  academy  is  eligible  for  its  teams  ;  that 
is  the  only  rule;  it  stands  for  honor  and 
sportmanship  of  Army  and  Navy  equally. 

That  Annapolis  should  suggest  any  other 
is  by  no  means  to  its  credit. 

New  York  Governor  Odell's  signature  to  Sen- 
Moves  Up  ator  Brown's  victorious  bill  pro- 
s  hibiting  spring  duck  shooting  puts 
New  York  in  line  with  the  more  progres- 
sive Western  States,  and  crowns  a  winter 
of  protective  game  legislation  such  as 
Albany  has  never  witnessed.  In  not  vetoing1 
the  bill,  Odell  reversed  the  attitude  he  has 
steadfastly  maintained  hitherto,  and  made 
partial  amends  for  some  of  his  other  less 
commendable  official  acts. 

But  the  gratitude  of  New  York  citizens 
is  due  Senators  E.  R.  Brown  and  W.  W. 
Armstrong;  Speaker  Nixon,  of  the  Assem- 
bly ;  Leaders  Rogers  and  Palmer,  and  Chair- 
man Allston:  and  to  the  Legislative  Com- 
mittee of  the  Fish,  Game,  and  Forest  League 
—Messrs.  C.  H.  Mowry,  W.  S.  Gavitt,  R.  P. 
Grant,  F.  C.  Eddy — especially  the  last  gen- 
tleman, who  bore  the  brunt  of  the  League's 
battle. 

Mr.  Eddy  writes  me  that  the  revisions  in 
the  woodcock  and  grouse  bill,  to  which  I 
took  exception,  were  not  made  by  Senator 
Armstrong,  but  by  the  League  Committee, 
by  way  of  conciliating  opposition.  As  a 
first  step  on  the  part  of  the  State  in  prohib- 
iting the  sale  of  game,  the  measure,  even  in 
its  present  condition,  is  an  undoubted  suc- 
cess. From  that  point  of  view  criticism  is 
perhaps  unwarranted  and  unkind.  But  I 
seriously  doubt  its  value  in  affording  prac- 
tical protection  to  the  birds,  so  long  as  a 
loophole  is  left  for  the  cold  storage  people. 
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Perhaps  next  year  we  can  marshal  enough 
strength  to  stop  the  hole;  meantime,  the 
gentlemen  who  labored  in  the  good  cause 
at  Albany  are  certainly  entitled  to  our 
grateful  appreciation. 


College  If  Harvard  agrees,  the  Oxford  -  Cam- 
Sport  bridge  -  Harvard  -  Yale  dual  track 
Out  ook  mee^  w^]i  ke  a  published  certainty 
days  before  what  I  am  writing  appears  on 
the  newsstands.'  It  will  be  a  pity  if  anything 
interferes,  for  America's  chances  of  victory 
are  much  better  than  they  have  been  for  some 
time. 

I  hope  the  agitation  making  over  south- 
ern trips,  preliminary  to  the  college  base- 
ball season,  will  be  continued  until  it  re- 
sults in  abandonment  of  the  custom.  Every 
year  has  shown  it  to  be  an  expensive  habit 
which  brings  no  return  at  all  commensurate 
with  either  the  pecuniary  or  the  physical 
outlay.  But  as  the  player  pays  the  piper,  it 
is  a  question  for  him  to  decide. 

The  baseball  season  opened  with  an  ex- 
cellent quality  of  the  real  article;  one  does 
not  often  see  poor  ball  these  days.  Even  the 
small  institutions  show  good  class  games ; 
true  particularly  of  the  West.  Baseball  not 
yet  has  yielded  way  to  football  as  the  national 
game. 

Brown,  Yale,  and  Pennsylvania  have  been 
playing  the  best  ball  up  to  this  writing 
(May  10),  Brown  having  beaten  Yale  5-3, 
and  Princeton  2-0 ;  while  Yale  has  defeated 
Pennsylvania  twice,  2-1  and  5-2.  Pennsyl- 
vania won  from  Princeton,  7-3,  in  a  twelve 
inning  game.  Princeton  is  least  steady  of 
the  larger  college  nines,  and  is  not  up  to 
its  usual  batting  standard.  Brown  is  show- 
ing the  greatest  all-round  strength.  Yale 
is  very  fast  on  the  bases,  strong  in  the  box, 
and  beginning  to  bat.  Pennsylvania  has  a 
likely  combination,  and  so  has  Cornell, 
which  beat  Princeton  10-3.  That  reported 
weakness  in  Cornell's  box  has  not  yet  ma- 
terialized. Harvard  has  a  very  promising 
fast  fielding  nine,  of  great  strength  in  the 
box;  the  defeat  of  Georgetown,  3-0,  sug- 
gests its  possibilities.  Columbia,  Lafayette, 
Michigan,  and  Illinois  are  all  doing  espe- 
cially well. 


As  the  track  season  advances.  Yale,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Cornell  show  more  develop- 
ment than  others  of  the  Intercollegiate 
Association,  Yale's  progress  especially 
threatening  Harvard's  chances  for  first  in 
both  the  dual  and  the  Intercollegiate  meet- 
ings; in  which  latter,  Pennsylvania  and 
Cornell  ought  to  considerably  improve  on 
last  year's  record.  Princeton  will  probably 
not  do  so  well  as  in  1902. 

The  New  York  Interscholastic  meet  de- 
veloped in  L.  T.  Sheffield,  Jr.,  a  schoolboy 
athlete  of  notable  all-round  ability,  who  won 
the  100  yards  in  10%,  the  220  in  22%,  the 
broad  jump  with  20  feet  6%  inches,  the  high 
with  5  feet  6%  inches,  and  the  pole  vault  at 
9  feet  3  inches ;  twenty-five  points,  all  told, 
for  his  victorious  school,  Berkeley. 

Yale's  rowing  prospects  continue  to 
brighten,  while  Harvard's  seem  just  now 
to  have  darkened.  The  crew  at  Cambridge 
does  not  appear  to  have  advanced,  as  was  to 
be  expected  with  so  considerable  a  number  of 
men  rowing.  Still,  the  race  is  several  weeks 
distant.  The  Harvard  'Varsity  really  ought 
to  develop  into  a  fast  eight.  Cornell  is  going 
along  as  usual,  which,  means  very  well,  and 
Pennsylvania  will  make  a  closer  race  with 
Cornell  than  at  first  appeared  likely.  Col- 
umbia is  about  as  usual,  though  the  material 
is  better,  and  a  faster  eight  than  for  several 
years  is  expected.  At  the  early  date  of  my 
writing  it  is  impossible  to  get  more  than 
the  merest  inkling  of  what  the  college  crews 
are  likely  to  develop  into. 

That  was  a  sportsmanly  act  of  Annapolis 
in  refusing  to  accept  victory  over  Pennsyl- 
vania's swamped  crew.  There  you  have  the 
spirit  of  the  amateur;  sport  for  the  sake  of 
the  thrill  given  by  fair  and  honorable  con- 
test. The  two-mile  race  with  Yale's  second 
crew  was  lost  by  three  lengths  in  10  min- 
utes 43  seconds,  but  Annapolis  has  the  sat- 
isfaction of  having  pushed  their  victors  to 
the  best  time  yet  made  over  the  Severn 
course.    That 's  a  feather  in  Yale's  cap,  too. 

The  Football  Rules  Committee  has  as  yet 
given  no  published  result  of  its  sever*al 
meetings,  but  I  am  confident  that  good 
judgment  will  prevail  in  its  council  and  the 
needs  of  the  game  be  provided  for. 


Shamrock  III.  in  the  Launching  Pontoons  at  Dumbarton,  March  17,  1903. 

THE   EARLY  SHOWING  OF   THE  THIRD 

SHAMROCK 

By  WINFIELD  M.  THOMPSON 


"\7"  OU  could  not  say  I  went  into  this  hazard 
of  challenging  for  the  America's  Cup  on 
a  hasty  impulse,"  said  Sir  Thomas  Lipton  to 
me  a  few  weeks  ago.  "  It  was  the  dream  of 
my  heart  for  years  before  I  took  the  steps 
which  led  to  the  first  of  my  three  challenges. 
As  far  back  as  the  year  the  Thistle  went  out 
I  thought  what  a  grand  thing  it  would  be  if 
Ireland  could  be  represented  by  a  challenger, 
as  Scotland  is,  and  it  wTas  there  the  idea  began 
to  grow  of  challenging  with  a  boat  to  repre- 
sent Ireland,  and  be  called  for  Ireland's  na- 
tional emblem,  as  Thistle  was  for  Scotland's. 
I  wrote  at  the  time  to  a  prominent  Irish 
yachtsman,  seeking  information  about  Irish 
designers  and  Irish  builders.  Nothing  came 
of  it  then,  but  the  idea  remained  in  my  mind 
and  heart,  and  the  three  Shamrocks  were  the 
result." 

Two  of  the  Shamrocks,  the  first  and  third, 
were  swinging  to  their  anchors  in  Gourock 
Bay,  on  the  Clyde,  as  their  owner,  over  his 
after-dinner  coffee  aboard  the  Erin,  took  me 
back  with  him  along  the  road  he  had  traveled 
on  the  great  quest  for  which  England  had  sup- 
plied him.  the  means,  Scotland  the  brains,  and 
Ireland  the  sentiment. 

When  the  shed  covering  Shamrock  III.  was 
thrown  open  for  the  boat's  launching  on  the 
morning  of  the  17th  of  March,  and  the  work 
of  William  Fife  and  the  clever  builders  of  the 
Leven  side  stood  naked,  she  looked  the  finest 
cutter  I  had  ever  seen. 

The  yacht  took  the  water  in  the  first  burst 
of  sunshine  that  had  bathed  the  brow  of  old 
Dumbarton  Rock  and  the  shipyard  at  its  base 


in  many  a  lowering  day.  "  Lipton  luck,"  said 
some  one.  "  An  omen  of  success,"  said 
another. 

At  the  luncheon  after  the  launch  the  Earl 
of  Shaftesbury,  commodore  of  the  Royal 
Ulster  Yacht  Club,  under  the  colors  of  which 
Lipton  sails,  pointed  out  an  augury  to  sooth- 
sayers in  the  fact  that  the  launching  took 
place  on  the  third  day  of  the  third  week  of  the 
third  month  of  the  third  year  of  the  new  cen- 
tury. Sir  Thomas  Lipton  in  his  speech  said 
that  as  no  Shamrock  was  perfect  without 
three  leaves,  he  now  felt  he  had  a  perfect 
Shamrock.  With. the  "wee  bit  of  luck"  he 
felt  was  her  due,  his  hope  was  high. 

But  the  signs  and  omens  of  Shamrock's 
launching  were  not  sufficiently  potent  to 
guard  her  from  accident.  A  month  to  a  day 
after  the  launching  she  lay  dismantled  in  Wey- 
mouth Bay.  Her  rig  was  a  tangled  mass 
alongside.  Her  mast  had  gone  just  above  the 
deck.  Several  of  her  men  were  injured,  her 
owner  had  been  pitched  down  the  main  com- 
panionway  head  foremost,  and  a  steward  had 
been  hurled  overboard  and  drowned.  Sir 
Thomas  with  tears  in  his  eyes  said :  "  I  can 
stand  the  loss  of  the  rig,  but  that  poor  fellow! 
This  is  the  first  life  that  has  been  lost  in  my 
service — and  the  poor  chap  leaves  a  wife  and 
child!  I'd  give  the  yacht  sooner  than  lose  a 
man." 

Then,  after  a  bit,  "  Telegraph  for  Fife.  We 
must  get  in  an  order  for  a  new  mast.  We 
will  be  at  the  line  on  time  in  August.  Fife 
will  start  things  going  without  delay." 

Here  was  the  keynote  of  the  third  quest  of 


The   Early   Showing  of  the   Third  Shamrock 


Sir  Thomas  Lipton  for  the  Cup — the  man  of 
sentiment  leaning  on  the  man  of  action.  To 
Sir  Thomas  Lipton,  Fife  is  a  tower  of  strength, 
and  in  the  present  challenger  he  has  produced 
his  masterpiece,  the  finest  cutter  ever  built 
in  Britain.  To  be  sure  she  no  more  fulfills 
her  owner's  dream  of  an  Irish  yacht  than  her 
two  predecessors  did,  for  Fife,  the  man  of  the 
hour  in  British  yacht  designing,  is  a  Scotch- 
man, a  son  of  the  Clyde.  It  is  believed  by 
some  that  Mr.  George  L.  Watson,  with  Sham- 
rock II.,  proved  himself  a  better  designer  than 
Mr.  Fife,  judging  Fife's  abilities  by  Shamrock 
I.  I  cannot  agree  with  this  view.  With  all 
due  respect  to  Mr.  Watson's  many  and  varied 
abilities  in  the  field  of  designing,  we  can  enter 
Shamrock  II.  on  the  page  of  events  in  yacht- 
ing only  as  a  glorified  failure.  She  failed  in 
design  and  in  construction,  as  well  as  in  the 
niceties  of  rig  that  sometimes  make  the  differ- 
ence between  victory  and  defeat.  The  reason 
for  this  may  be  found,  perhaps,  in  the  fact 
that  Mr.  AVatson  divides  his  energies  between 
sailing  and  steam  craft.  He  has  designed 
several  fast  racing  cutters,  including  the  fa- 
mous Britannia,  but  his  heart  and  soul  have 
never  been  completely  surrendered  to  the  song 
of  the  sail.  With  Mr.  Fife  we  find  a  designer 
with  a  sailor's  heart. 

With  Shamrock  III.  Fife  has  pledged  Sir 
Thomas  Lipton  to  stand  or  fall  on  national 
lines.  In  her  design  the  boat  is  distinctly 
British.  The  heresy  of  the  scow  has  been  cast 
aside.  In  her  construction  the  fetish  of  bronze 
has  been  forgotten.  Built  of  steel,  in  a  most 
substantial  manner,  the  yacht  is  a  sturdier 
craft  than  has  gone  out  from  the  Clyde  in  a 
decade.  If  she  wins,  it  will  be  said  that  a 
good  form  is  not  dependent  on  the  skimping  of 
weight  by  the  use  of  bronze,  to  obtain  speed. 
If  she  loses,  we  doubtless  shall  hear  that  she 
was  too  heavy,  being  built  of  a  metal  "  long 
ago  discarded  in  modern  yacht  construction," 
on  lines  that  are  a  "  recession  from  the  ac- 
cepted principles  of  what  makes  for  speed  in 
a  racer,"  if  I  may  quote  from  expressions 
already  appearing  in  a  patriotic  press. 

Shamrock  III.  is  as  normal  a  yacht  as  could 
be  produced  under  the  rules  governing  contests 
for  the  America's  Cup.  She  is  less  machine 
and  more  ship  than  we  are  accustomed  to  see 
in  these  times,  and  for  this  she  is  entitled  to 
the  respect  of  all  men  who  love  the  sea, 
whether  she  wins  or  loses.  Under  a  rule  re- 
stricting overhangs  and  sail  area,  the  chal- 
lenger's type  would  banish  the  scow  from  rac- 


ing. As  to  the  relative  speed  of  challenger 
and  defender,  we  can  satisfy  ourselves  in  only 
one  way — by  seeing  them  race.  No  one  can 
judge  the  speed  of  one  yacht  as  compared  with 
another  in  any  other  way.  We  hear  from 
time  to  time  of  ingenious  figures  that  show 
this  yacht  to  be  faster  than  that,  on  their 
showing  against  older  boats;  but  we  never 
know  whether  or  not  the  older  boats  are  sail- 
ing faster  or  slower  than  when  they  estab- 
lished a  racing  record.  Therefore  the  judging 
of  a  racing  yacht  is  largely  a  matter  of  exper- 
ience. 

After  following  Shamrock  III.  a  month, 
from  the  day  of  her  launching  until  she  was 
dismasted,  I  formed  the  opinion  that  she  was 
faster  than  any  Cup  yacht  launched  up  to  her 
time.  In  her  seven  trials  against  Shamrock 
I.,  between  March  31  and  April  17,  the  chal- 
lenger proved  herself  decidedly  faster  than  the 
older  boat  on  all  points  of  sailing.  This  was 
more  than  Shamrock  II.  did  in  her  trials,  for 
notwithstanding  the  impressions  to  the  con- 
trary that  obtained  with  the  public,  it  was 
known  to  all  who  followed  the  trials  in  1901 
that  the  old  boat,  then  in  her  third  year,  was 
the  faster  of  the  two.  For  obvious  reasons  it 
was  not  well  for  Sir  Thomas  to  admit  this 
fact  in  advance  of  the  races,  and  Shamrock  I. 
was  held  back  to  give  the  doubtful  challenger 
a  chance.  This  year  nothing  of  the  kind  is 
necessary.  The  challenger  generally  sails 
away  from  her  older  sister  so  fast  that  satis- 
factory comparisons  of  their  relative  speed  can 
be  obtained  only  in  the  first  few  minutes  of 
sailing;  for  when  they  become  separated, 
comparisons  count  for  little. 

It  was  early  shown  that  the  challenger's 
best  point  of  sailing  was  to  windward,  in  a 
moderate  breeze,  say  from  five  to  twelve  knots 
an  hour.  Under  such  conditions  she  has  out- 
sailed Shamrock  I.  from  20  seconds  to  30  sec- 
onds to  the  mile,  and  this  is  a  far  greater  ratio 
of  gain  than  any  American  boat  ever  showed 
over  the  speed  of  either  Shamrock  I.  or  Sliam- 
rock  II.  Off  the  wind  the  challenger  has  also 
proved  better,  but  in  a  lesser  degree.  Her 
smallest  relative  gains  are  made  on  reaches, 
a  point  of  sailing  on  which  the  first  Shamrock 
has  always  been  at  her  best. 

Of  the  seven  trials  sailed  xip  to  the  day  of 
the  dismasting,  three  were  for  sail-stretching 
purposes,  in  the  Clyde  below  Gourock.  The 
first  was  sailed  on  March  31,  in  a  light  breeze. 
The  challenger  easily  sailed  through  the  old 
boat's  lee   on   one   occasion,   and   passed   her 


Shamrock  III.  Leading  Shamrock  I .  off  Weymouth. 


handily  to  windward  on  another.  She  was 
counted  a  success  on  these  returns,  and  in  her 
second  trial,  the  next  day,  she  amply  con- 
firmed these  early  good  opinions,  outsailing 
Shamrock  I.  to  windward,  in  a  stiff  breeze,  at 
the  rate  of  30  seconds  to  the  mile.  The  third 
of  the  trials  was  sailed  next  day,  and  in  an 
eight  to  ten-knot  breeze  the  same  ratio  of  gain 


per  mile  was  shown  to  windward,  though  off 
the  wind  the  challenger's  gains  were  smaller. 
The  open  waters  of  Weymouth  Bay,  on  the 
south  coast  of  England,  being  considered  a 
better  place  for  early  sailing  than  the  Clyde, 
the  yachts  were  towed  thither,  and  on  April  S 
met  for  their  first  open-water  trial,  sailing 
then    for    the    first    time    over    an    indicated 
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course,  it  being  to 
leeward  six  miles 
to  the  Shambles 
light-vessel,  and 
return,  three 
times  around. 
The  weather  con- 
ditions  were 
those  in  which 
the  old  boat  was 
quite  at  home,  a 
steady  breeze 
eight  to  ten 
knots,  and  a 
hardly  percepti- 
ble sea.  The  net 
result  of  thirty- 
six  miles'  sailing 
was  a  gain  on  the 
wind  for  the  chal- 
lenger of  28  sec- 
onds to  the  mile, 
and  an  average 
all-round  gain  of 
14  seconds  to  the 
mile. 

In  the  second 
Weymouth  trial, 
April  9,  the  chal- 
1  e  n  g  e  r  mended 
her  pace  off  the 
wind  beating  the 

old  boat  but  G  seconds  less  than  10  minutes 
in  fifteen  miles  of  running,  with  spinnakers, 
in  a  good  breeze.  Her  total  gain  was  17  min- 
utes 2G  seconds  in  thirty-eight  miles  sailed. 

On  April  11,  the  boats  met  for  a  formal  race, 
the  challenger  granting  a  handicap  of  10  min- 
utes to  the  old  boat.  A  bonus  of  seventy 
pounds  was  put  up  by  Sir  Thomas  for  the  win- 
ning crew.  The  wind  was  stiff  from  the  west, 
and  the  boats  found  working  topsails  ample 
canvas  aloft.  The  course  was  a  triangle  afford- 
ing a  reach  of  seven  miles,  a  beat  of  seven,  and 
a  reach  of  three,  twice  around.  On  the  first 
round  the  challenger  gained  5  minutes  51  sec- 
onds, chiefly  to  windward.  In  the  second 
round  her  gain  was  but  19  seconds.  It  ap- 
pears that  Captain  Wringe  thought  he  would 
make  things  interesting  by  lagging  a  bit,  to 
allow  the  old  boat  to  make  a  close  finish.  By 
the  hauling  of  the  wind  to  southward  Sham- 
rock I.  got  a  big  lift,  and  saved  her  handicap 
handsomely,  being  beaten  in  actual  time  only 
6  minutes  10  seconds. 

The  yachts  met  again  April  14  for  an  infor- 


Captain  Robert  Wringe  at  the  Wheel  of  Shamrock  III.,  the 
First  British  Cutter  to  Carry  a  Wheel. 


mal  spin,  sailing 
ten  miles  to  lce- 
w  a  r  d  without 
spinnakers,  and 
beating  back,  the 
challenger's  gain 
for  the  run  being 
1  minute  2G  sec- 
onds, and  on  the 
beat  home  5  min- 
utes. The  breeze 
was  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  knots. 

In  these  foiir 
trials  the  yachts 
sailed  128  miles, 
and  the  chal- 
lenger's average 
gain  was  18  sec- 
onds a  mile. 

I  noted  through- 
out these  early 
trials  that  Sham- 
rock  III.  was  not 
sailed  at  her  best 
possible  pace 
more  than  a  few 
m  i  n  u  t  e  s  at  a 
stretch.  Her 
m  a  i  n  s  a  i  1  sat 
badly,  also. 
Shamrock  I.  was 
in  better  form,  I  believe,  than  when  in 
America.  Her  spars  in  1899  were  wretched, 
buckling  so  much  that  the  yacht  could 
not  be  pressed.  She  would  have  been  im- 
proved under  Mr.  Fife's  personal  attention, 
but  this  could  not  be  given  her,  as  the  de- 
signer was  sick  in  bed  during  the  1899  races. 

The  last  meeting  of  the  yachts  off  Wey- 
mouth was  on  April  17.  They  came  out  of 
Portland  Harbor,  where  they  had  made  their 
anchorage,  shortly  after  ten  o'clock,  with 
club  topsails  aloft.  The  day  was  cold,  though 
with  bright  sunshine,  and  there  was  a  snap 
in  the  wind,  with  frequent  squalls.  Sir 
Thomas  Lipton  looked  disturbed  when  he  saw 
the  boats  carrying  club  topsails.  He  went 
aboard  Shamrock  III.  after  cautioning  the 
Erin's  surgeon,  who  was  in  a  launch,  to  stand 
by  in  case  of  accident,  and  the  challenger  laid 
up  to  the  wind  to  weather  the  Erin,  for  the 
start.  When  coming  on  the  starboard  tack, 
about  a  mile  from  Weymouth  beaeh,  and  be- 
tween the  Erin  and  the  low  chalk  hills  of  the 
bay's  north  shore,  the  challenger  was  struck 
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by  a  puff  off  the  land  that  buried  her  lee  rail 
deeper  than  I  had  ever  seen  it  go  before.  As 
the  yacht  had  gathered  very  little  way,  and 
as  Captain  Wringe  was  ready  to  bear  away  for 
the  line,  he  held  her  down  hard,  the  wind 
being  abeam.  She  was  less  than  a  minute 
thus,  when,  in  the  drawing  of  a  breath,  the 
rig  went  over  the  side.  The  wreckage  floated 
for  a  few  minutes,  then  slowly  sank,  the  top- 
mast taking  bottom  in  six  fathoms.  The  ac- 
cident was  caused  by  the  giving  way  of  the 
upper  eye  of  the  forward  main-shroud  turn- 
buckle,  which  broke  close  to  the  neck,  and 
straightened  out.  It  showed  no  flaw,  and  had 
been  tested  to  a  much  greater  breaking  strain 
than  it  was  thought  the  sails  could  put  upon 
it.  It  is  possible  the  screw  had  been  set  up  a 
turn  or  two  more  than  the  others,  throwing 
an  unequal  strain  on  it.  The  mast  collapsed 
first  seven  feet  from  the  deck,  again  at  the 
rail,  and,  on  taking  bottom,  about  fifteen  feet 
below  the  hounds. 

With  the  sailing  of  Shamrock  III.  fresh  in 
mind  it  was  with  interest  that  I  saw  the  de- 
fending yacht  Reliance,  as  she  sailed  in  Long 
Island  Sound.  A  first  impression  of  the  boats 
conti-asted  was  that  Mr.  Herreshoff  will  over- 


come his  adversary,  if  at  all,  by  sheer  force 
and  ingenuity,  rather  than  nicety  of  design. 
Reliance  is  bigger-bodied,  broader,  longer,  and 
more  powerful  than  Shamrock  III.,  is  less 
yacht  and  more  machine,  and  she  carries  more 
sail.  Her  hull  is  shallower,  her  sides  longer 
and  straighter,  and  she  has  a  leaner  and  less 
graceful  look  than  the  British  boat.  With  a 
finer  entrance,  a  deeper  and  narrower  hull, 
and  a  shorter  fin,  Shamrock  III.,  it  might  ap- 
pear, in  a  medium  breeze  and  a  bit  of  sea 
would  worry  Reliance  by  greater  handiness 
and  less  tendency  to  pound.  This  superiority, 
if  any,  may  be  offset  by  Reliance's  great  power 
and  straighter  lines,  which  must  make  for 
great  speed  at  running  and  reaching,  especially 
in  stiff  breezes  and  moderate  seas. 

The  chief  dimensions  of  the  two  boats  ap- 
proximately are  said  to  be:  Reliance,  overall 
143  feet,  beam  25  feet  8  inches,  draft  19  feet 
6  inches;  Shamrock  III.,  overall  138  feet, 
beam  24  feet,  draft  19  feet  6  inches.  Reliance 
doubtless  will  concede  to  the  challenger  an 
allowance  of  at  least  one  minvite  for  thirty 
miles,  as  her  racing  length  under  the  rules  is 
about  106,  while  that  of  the  challenger  proba- 
bly will  be  between  103  and  104. 


.  .jjj 


Crew  Bringing  the  Boom  on  Board  Shamrock  III.  After  the  Accident.     Captain  Wringe  and  Sir  Thomas  Lipton 

Are  Seen  Forward  of  the  Mast. 
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By  JOHN  R.   SPEARS 


OERHAPS  the  most  striking  single  feature  lenger  carries  her  beam  well  aft,  and  thus  is 

A      of    the    new    Cup    challenger,    Shamrock  sure  to  show  great  initial  stability,  in  spite 

77/.,    is    the    breadth    of    the    quarter-deck,  of  narrow  beam.     For  necessarily  this  breadth 

Though  relatively  a  narrow  yacht   the  chal-  aft    will   lengthen   her    water-line    rapidly   as 
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she  heels  to  the  wind — so  rapidly,  in  fact,  that 
her  water-line  should  exceed  one  hundred  feet 
with  less  than  fifteen  degrees  of  inclination  of 
the  mast.  It  is  likely  that  she  will  come  as 
near  to  dipping  her  full  length  into  the  lee 
brine  as  any  yacht  that  has  sailed  for  the  Cup 
hitherto. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  also,  that  in  adding 
thus  to  the  power  of  his  boat  Fife  has  not  in 
the  least  degree  blunted  her  model.  The  dif- 
ference between  Shamrock  I.  and  the  new  boat 
in  this  respect  is  remarkable.  The  old  boat 
could  carry  nearly  as  much  canvas  as  the  new 
one,  for  she,  too,  was  powerful  aft,  but  because 
of  the  hump  in  her  counters  she  dragged  a 
wave  like  a  towboat.  Shamrock  III.,  on  the 
contrary,  has  as  clean  a  run  as  ever  was  seen 
on  such  a  boat.  It  may  be  confidently  as- 
serted that  the  lines  of  the  new  boat  abaft 
the  midship  section  are  easier  than  those  for- 
ward, and  this  is  so  because  she  has,  though 
of  deep  and  narrow  model,  a  genuine  scow 
stern. 

But,  as  it  has  happened,  Herreshoff  has  em- 
phasized the  same  feature  of  hull  still  more 
emphatically  in  Reliance.  A  saucer  afloat 
seems  to  be  the  nearest  simile  for  describing 
the  stern  view  of  the  new  defender.  Her 
breadth  across  the  quarter-deck  is  enormous. 
And  because  the  hull  is  shallow  as  well  as 
wide,  the  lines  abaft  the  midship  section  are 
necessarily  easier  than  those  of  Shamrock  III. 
Reliance  should  show  greater  initial  stability, 
and  at  the  same  time  should  develop  less  of 
what  Colonel  Mark  Beaufoy  called  "  minus 
pressure,"  when  conducting  his  "  Nautical  Ex- 
periments." That  is  to  say,  Reliance  should 
leave  the  water  behind  her  more  easily. 

Another  very  interesting  point  for  compar- 
ing the  two  races  is  at  the  fin.  Having  given 
Shamrock  III.  a  deep  hull  with  large  displace- 
ment, Mr.  Fife  was  obliged,  of  course,  to  hang 
a  short  fin  beneath  her.  Having  a  short  fin  to 
hold  it,  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  lead  is 
necessarily  higher  than  it  would  be  in  a  long 
fin.  On  the  other  hand  Herreshoff.  after  giv- 
ing-Rcliance  a  broad,  shallow  hull,  was  obliged 
to  give  her  a  long  fin,  lest  her  lateral  plane 
prove  too  small.  And  in  lengthening  her  fin 
he  naturally  lowered  the  center  of  gravity  of 
the  lead. 

It  follows  necessarily  that  when  Shamrock 
III.  heels  to  the  wind,  she  will  roll  her  little 
fin  up;  she  will  turn  like  a  rolling  pin,  and  lift 
the  keel.  On  the  contrary,  when  Reliance 
heels,  her  great  flat  fin  keel,  with  its  weight  of 
lead  low  down,  will  resist  the  lifting  tendency ; 


the  pressure  of  the  wind  will  thrust  the  hull 
farther  into  the  water,  rather  than  lift  the  fin, 
and  thus  she  will  lengthen  her  water-line  more 
rapidly.  We  see  now  why  Herreshoff  gave  Re- 
liance a  larger  and  very  much  stronger  mast 
than  Constitution's.  It  is  apparent  that 
Shamrock  III.  should  prove  more  tender  in  the 
puffs.  In  fact  she  should  spill  the  puffs  from 
her  sails  while  Charlie  Barr  is  easing  Reliance 
by  with  a  touch  of  the  helm  alee  and  thus 
working  her  a  notch  higher  into  the  wind. 

At  this  writing  the  work  of  Shamrock  III. 
has  shown  that  she  is  decidedly  superior  to 
Shamrock  I.  in  windward  work  and  reaching, 
and  is  somewhat  superior  before  the  wind. 
Without  any  doubt  she  is  a  superb  yacht  of 
the  deep-hulled  model.  But  even  those  selfish 
old  American  barnacles  who  hope  that  our 
cousins  will  come  often  and  never  win,  read 
the  report  of  the  new  challenger's  triumphs 
with  increasing  pleasure,  because  they  foresee 
therein  all  the  greater  renown  for  the  skim- 
ming-dish model.  It  is  easy  to  tow  a  well- 
shaped  log,  but  a  nicely  trimmed  plank  tows 
with  less  power  still. 

The  work  of  our  new  Cup  defender  under 
sail  has  aroused  more  favorable  comment  than 
that  of  any  of  the  previous  defenders.  Allow- 
ance must  be  made  for  the  fact  that  at  this 
writing  she  has  not  been  tried  out  with 
another  one  of  her  class,  but  even  with  that 
in  view,  it  is  possible  to  say  that  her  work 
has  been  entirely  satisfactory. 

Naturally  the  enormous  spread  of  canvas 
attracts  attention  first  of  all,  but  Avhile  look- 
ing aloft  the  eye  quickly  observes  a  remarka- 
ble peculiarity — something  really  more  im- 
portant than  the  extent  of  canvas.  In  no 
great  yacht  that  ever  competed  for  the  Cup 
has  the  gaff  trimmed  in  so  close  to  the  plane 
of  mast  and  boom  as  does  the  gaff  of  Reliance. 

The  contrast  between  Reliance  and  Consti- 
tution in  this  respect  is  particularly  striking. 
Constitution  was  cursed  with  a  wretched  set 
of  sails  throughout  her  season,  and  she  passed 
the  greater  part  of  her  time  under  the  worst 
of  the  lot  that  had  been  provided  for  her,  but 
the  chief  defect  of  all  was  in  the  trim  of  her 
gaff.  And  no  shifting  of  peak  halliard  blocks, 
or  recutting  of  the  sail,  served  to  remedy  this 
defect.  Judging  by  memory  one  would  say 
that  the  gaff  of  Reliance  makes  less  than  half 
as  great  an  angle  with  the  plane  of  boom  and 
mast  as  did  the  gaff  of  Constitution. 

The  importance  of  this  peculiarity  of  the 
sail  in  windward  work  needs  no  comment,  but 
one  may  hazzard  the  prediction  that  Reliance 
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Avill  lie  half  a  point  nearer  the  wind  than 
either  Columbia  or  Constitution.  And  with 
this  peculiarity,  in  connection  with  her  thin 
and  long  fin  keel.  Reliance  should  point  higher 
than  Shamrock  III.  For  it  is  conceded  that 
Shamrock  III.  depends  on  a  deep,  full  hull  for 
her  lateral  plane,  instead  of  a  fin  keel,  and 
certainly  an  inverted  T  rail  like  the  hull  of 
Reliance  should  make  less  leeway  than  a 
round  hull  like  Shamrock's. 

A  word  about  the  quality  of  the  sails  of  the 
new  defender  is  worth  while,  because  every- 
thing that  has  been  spread  at  this  writing,  ex- 
cept the  staysail,  is  excellent.  In  the  first 
trial  the  mainsail  showed  to  better  advantage 
than  any  new  sail  ever  stretched  on  Consti- 
tution  or  Columbia.  It  was  obvious  that  but 
a  few  days  would  be  needed  to  get  it  into  ad- 
mirable shape.  The  club  topsail,  too,  was  a 
bird's  wing — contrary  to  precedent  in  that 
sail,  as  made  by  Herreshoff.  And  as  for  the 
jib  and  jib  topsail  one  never  saw  cleaner 
curves  than  they  presented. 

Although  definite  statements  cannot  yet  be 
made  as  to  the  speed  of  Reliance  there  are 
certain  facts  about  her  work  that  are  very 
hopeful.  When  seen  under  good  speed: — say 
ten  or  twelve  knots — from  a  steamer  crossing 
her  bows,  the  amount  of  froth  and  spray 
under  the  bows  of  Reliance  seems  enormous. 
She  is  simply  lathered  to  the  eyes.  And  yet 
there  is  no  curl  of  solid  water  whatever  there. 
More  importaift  still,  the  depression  usually 
seen  in  the  water  just  abaft  the  main  rig- 
ging of  the  flying  yacht  is  not  found  alongside 
Reliance,  while  the  wave  under  the  counter  is 
notably  small. 

It  is  curious  to  note,  too,  that  as  the  speed 
of  Reliance  increases  her  nose  rises.  The  view 
in  crossing  her  bow  at  full  speed  suggested 
nothing  so  much  as  a  similar  view  of  a  tor- 
pedo destroyer.  She  has  a  bow  something 
like  a  torpedo  boat,  in  fact — it  is  wide  and 
of  shoal  draft  at  least.  One  felt  the  speed 
she  was  making  even  though  it  may  not  have 
been  so  great  as  it  seemed. 

Although  at  this  writing  Reliance  has  en- 
countered no  seas  of  any  consequence,  she  has 
found  long  and  sharp  rollers  off  Brenton  Reef 
lightship,  and  in  passing  these  it  was  dis- 
tinctly seen  that  she  rose  and  sank  rather 
than  pitched  over  them.  She  pitched  no 
more  in  working  to  windward  than  some 
yachts  of  her  length  would  in  running.  Her 
motion  in  windward  work  against  the  rollers 
was,  in  fact,  noticeably  like  that  of  an  ordi- 
nary yacht  with  the  wind  well  aft.     She  may 


pound  in  a  chop  sea,  but  her  early  work  has 
given  ho  indication  of  her  doing  so. 

As  one  might  predict  from  a  look  at  the 
hull,  Reliance  has  shown  great  speed  in  run- 
ning. A  number  of  experienced  men  who 
watched  her  in  this  work  estimated  the  speed 
of  the  wind  and  then  timed  her  as  she  passed 
certain  charted  points  between  Newport  and 
Bristol.  To  their  surprise  her  actual  speed 
was  as  high  as  their  estimate  of  the  speed  of 
the  wind.  The  tide  was  with  the  yacht  and 
it  was  running  a  knot  an  hour.  It  is  also 
likely  that  they  underestimated  the  wind ; 
but  when  all  allowances  are  made  it  is  cer- 
tain that  she  flies  away  down  wind  like  a 
puff  of  smoke. 

A  pleasing  feature  of  her  work  under  can- 
vas is  in  the  fact  that  Reliance  heels  to  her 
sailing  lines  under  the  pressure  of  a  seven- 
knot  breeze,  and  yet  a  twelve-knot  breeze  is 
not  powerful  enough  to  wet  the  lee  rail  save 
only  when  she  swings  broad  off  with  sheets 
aft. 

In  a  close  reach  and  then  a  broad  reach 
across  a  twelve-knot  breeze  off  Newport  with 
a  small  club  topsail  aloft,  she  kept  her  lee  rail 
out  of  water  save  only  when  a  long  roller 
turned  her  over  a  trifle. 

The  fact  that  she  heels  to  her  sailing  lines 
in  a  light  breeze  will  be  found  important  in 
the  races,  for  she  will  never  be  found  too  stiff 
when  the  wind  will  carry  her  over  the  course 
within  the  time  limit.  And  when  the  wind  is 
high  she  will  be  able  to  stand  up  and  take. 

Noav  as  to  Shamrock  III.  in  these  condi- 
tions, Sir  Thomas  Lipton  told  a  reporter  that 
when  her  mast  gave  way  the  solid  brine  was 
six  feet  deep  over  her  lee  rail.  If  his  esti- 
mate is  correct  she  will  go  through  instead  of 
over  the  waves  when  the  wind  blows  high. 

At  one  time  on  the  first  day  Reliance  was 
under  sail,  the  wind  fell  dead  flat,  and  a  curl 
in  the  tidal  current  took  charge  of  her  in 
spite  of  the  helm.  This,  however,  gave  a 
pleasing  exhibition  of  her  sailing  ability  in 
light  airs,  for  when  a  faint  breath  came  along 
and  wrinkled  the  surface,  she  took  her  foot  in 
her  hand  like  Bre'r  Rabbit.  She  certainly 
does  not  need  a  second  invitation  to  make  her 
come  when  called. 

The  fact  is,  one  finds  it  easy  to  become  en- 
thusiastic when  considering  the  points  of  the 
new  defender.  One  forgets  that  it  needs  a 
trial  with  a  mate  to  show  what  she  is  able 
to  do.  For  in  every  point  on  which  one  would 
base  a  judgment  in  advance  of  an  actual  race, 
Reliance  seems  to  show  a  decided  superiority. 


RECORDS  AND  NOTABLE   PERFORMANCES 


By  JAMES  E.   SULLIVAN 


T  N  THE  ninth  series  of  annual  relay  races 
*■  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  held 
April  25,  at  Franklin  Field,  Philadelphia,  no 
less  than  138  teams  started,  with  results  as 
follows : 

Four-mile  Intercollegiate  Championship 
Race:  Michigan,  first;  Yale,  second;  Pennsyl- 
vania, third;  Wisconsin,  fourth;  Chicago, 
fifth;  Harvard,  sixth;  and  Columbia,  seventh. 
Time,  18.39f. 

Two-mile  Relay  Championship:  Pennsyl- 
vania, first ;  "Columbia,  second ;  Harvard,  third. 
Time,  8.08f. 

One-mile  Intercollegiate  Relay  Race:  Yale, 
first;  Pennsylvania,  second.    Time,  3.28. 

Kellogg,  of  Michigan,  in  the  last  relay  of 
the  four-mile,  gave  Franchot,  of  Yale,  at  least 
25  yards,  caught  him  quite  easily,  and  went 
the  mile  in  4.35^.  Thompson,  of  Amherst,  was 
timed  separately  50  seconds  for  the  quarter. 

The  two  grammar  school  half-mile  relay 
races,  each  boy  running  220  yards,  resulted  as 
follows : 

Newton  High  School.     Time.  1.52J. 

Kenderton  School.     Time,  1.47f. 

These  two  races  were  for  boys.  They  ran 
220  yards  each  relay,  or  a  half  mile  in  all. 

The  fastest  mile  was  that  of  the  Yale  team, 
in  3.28;  Amherst  College  was  second,  with 
3.30§;  Rutgers  College,  third,  with  3.34f. 

T.  Shevlin,  of  Yale,  threw  the  hammer  156 
feet  3  inches.  The  discus  was  won  by  Porter, 
of  Cornell,  with  a  throw  of  111  feet  %  inch. 

Word  comes  from  Des  Moines,  la.,  that  H. 
Thurman  Chapman,  of  Drake  University, 
vaulted  12  feet,  on  April  26,  at  Drake  Uni- 
versity field  meet.  This  does  not  constitute 
a  record,  as  it  was  made  on  the  fifth  trial 
and  in  closed  games. 

At  Nice,  on  April  7,  M.  Serpollet  made  the 
automobile  record  for  one  kilometer,  going  the 
distance  in  28  seconds. 

At  Louisville,  Ky.,  on  March  28,  Charles  P. 
Lucas  made  a  new  American  record  for  a 
potato  race,  10  potatoes  2  yards  apart.  Total 
distance  rim,  220  yards.  Time,  0.49£,  break- 
ing the  record  of  511,  made  by  G.  R.  Preston 
at  New  York  city,  November  25,  1884. 

A  girls'  record  is   claimed  for  Miss   Lvdia 


Carpenter,  of  the  State  Normal  School  of 
Plattsburg,  N.  Y.,  having  cleared  4  feet  2y10 
inches  in  a  running  high  jump.  The  previous 
authentic  record  was  the  Vassar  College 
record,  4  feet  §  of  an  inch. 

The  Marathon  race  of  the  B.  A.  A.,  held 
April  20,  was  won  by  John  C.  Lorden,  of  the 
Cambridgeport  Gymnasium,  distance  about  25 
miles.  His  time  was  2  hours  41  minutes  29$ 
seconds. 

At  the  Boys'  Latin  School  Gaines,  held  in 
Baltimore  on  May  2,  Arthur  F.  Duffey  is  said 
to  have  run  75  yards  in  7£  seconds.  This  is 
no  record,  since  not  made  in  competition. 

At  the  Yale  class  games  on  May  2,  Fay 
Moulton  was  timed  by  three  watches,  9§  sec- 
onds, for  the  100;  one  watch  caught  him  10 
seconds.  He  was  timed  21  §  seconds  for  the 
220.  Ward  McLanahan  vaulted  11  feet  6 J 
inches  in  the  pole  vault.  T.  L.  Shevlin  won 
the  hammer  with  a  throw  of  151  feet  1  inch. 

On  April  18,  Stanford  University  beat  Cali- 
fornia in  track  athletics;  score  63 J  to  58§. 
Dole,  of  Stanford,  won  the  pole  vault,  doing  11 
feet  7|  inches,  breaking  the  Pacific  Coast  ama- 
teur and  intercollegiate  records. 

The  annual  games  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Piinceton  University  Interscholastic  Athletic 
Association,  May  2,  were  won  by  the  Mercers- 
burg  Academy  with  a  total  of  42  points;  Law- 
renceville,  second ;  Hill  School,  third. 

The  dual  meet  between  Cutler  School  and 
Columbia  Grammar  School,  held  in  NeAV  York 
city  on  May  2,  was  won  by  Columbia  Gram- 
mar School,  50  to  30. 

At  the  Interscholastic  meet  held  at  Orange, 
N.  J.,  on  May  2,  Pratt  Institute,  of  Brooklyn, 
won  the  trophy  with  a  score  of  24.  Horace 
Mann  was  second,  and  Erasmus  third. 

On  March  27,  at  the  Buffalo  Track,  Paris, 
France,  Joe  Nelson  rode  10  kilometers  in  7 
minutes  55  seconds,  a  new  record. 

The  second  annual  Northwestern  Inter- 
scholastic Championship,  held  at  Evanston, 
111.,  was  won  by  Hyde  Park  High  School  with 
23  points;  Lewis  Institute  was  second  with  20. 

British  Racket  Championship,  won  by  A. 
M.  Baerlein  over  the  holder,  E.  H.  Miles,  by 
3  to  2, 


'  Glacial  crevasses  are  perfectly  safe  when  you  can  see  them.      *      *      *      Your  leader 
advances,  probing  each  step  with  his  ice-ax."—  See  How  to  Climb  Mountains,  Page  434. 
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ON  A   RACING  YACHT 


By    CARLTON    T.     CHAPMAN 


ILLUSTRATED    BY    THE    AUTHOR 


YOU  must  have  known  by  experience 
the  pleasure  and  excitement  of  hand- 
ling a  boat  to  properly  appreciate 
the  swelling  sail  and  straining  rope;  the 
lifting  bow,  the  reeling  deck  and  bended 
spar,  the  swift  rush  of  the  water  and  the 
call  of  the  wind  and  the  sea  are  then  your 
friends.  You  will  hear  the  voice  and  feel 
the  tingle  of  leaping  blood  years  afterward; 
the  distant  sail,  the  lake  or  river  or  shining 
sea  will  be  a  part  of  the  world  to  you. 

Every  man  who  has  once  felt  this  friend- 
liness with  a  boat  is  a  yachtsman,  a  lover 
of  the  sport,  though  perhaps  not  able  to 
partake  of  it;  but  he  is  never  a  greenhorn 
or  a  landsman  when  fortune  takes  him  on 
board  a  yacht,  and  the  latent  love  comes 
out  of  him;  he  responds  to  the  banging  of 
canvas,  the  sharp  commands,  the  rush  and 
joy  of  it  all. 

But  man  must  work,  and  the  average 
yachtsman  takes  week-end  holidays,  and 
saves  his  longer  cruises  for  some  occasion 
of  importance  when  the  excitement  of 
racing,  or  of  seeing  others  race,  will  be  at 
its  height.  So  the  annual  cruise  of  the  New 
York  Yacht  Club  is  looked  forward  to  by 
many  faithful  followers  of  the  sport  as  the 
great  event  of  the  season — -not  to  be  missed 
for  lesser  things.  Year  by  year  the  fleet 
has  grown,  the  red  cross  on  the  blue  float- 


ing from  the  truck  of  many  handsome  craft 
that  dot  the  Sound  and  the  ocean  the  sum- 
mer through;  and  when  orders  are  issued 
for  the  annual  gathering,  canvas  is  stretched, 
hulls  cleaned,  and  trim  and  taut  from  east 
and  west  they  sail  to  the  rendezvous. 

Eastward  from  New  London,  there  is 
ever  the  certainty  of  more  wind  than  on 
the  smoother  western  reaches  of  the  Sound, 
and  so  last  year  the  starting  point  was  New 
London,  a  favored  harbor  and  the  scene  of 
countless  yachting  assemblages.  All  day, 
by  one  or  two,  from  eastward  and  west- 
ward, they  swung  into  the  harbor;  steam- 
ship, sloop,  yawl,  and  brig,  almost  every 
conceivable  craft,  foreign  or  American 
built,  crowding  the  smooth  waters,  from  off 
the  Pequot  House  to  far  up  the  river.  With 
rattle  of  chain  and  banging'  of  canvas,  they 
rounded  to  their  anchorag'es,  until  had 
gathered  the  greatest  fleet  in  the  history 
of  yachting  on  the  Sound.  Swinging  to 
their  cables,  with  canvas  stowed  and  awn- 
ings spread,  it  was  a  sight  to  thrill  the 
heart  of  a  sailor,  and  to  inspire  the  dullest 
onlooker.  Then  came  the  meeting  of  cap- 
tains on  board  the  flagship,  the  issuing  of 
orders  for  the  morrow's  run  and  for  the 
cruise. 

The  maze  of  masts  and  rigging,  fluttering 
flags,  the   coming  and  going  of   gigs  and 
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barges,  calls  and  greetings,  the  voice  of  the 
summer  sea,  the  gladness  of  life,  a  sense  of 
wonder  and  excitement  in  it,  all  thrilled  the 
beholder.  Lucky  he  who  had  a  part  in  such 
an  event!  With  darkness  came  the  twink- 
ling lights  of   lanterns,  like  a  glimpse  of 


cans  would  rush  to  see  it,  en  masse,  en  fete, 
and  be  envied  to  have  seen  a  sight  so  en- 
trancing ! 

In  the  cabins  of  the  racing  craft  was 
eager  questioning  of  the  morrow,  of  wind 
and    weather,    of    orders    given,    of   course 


"Fighting  for  place  is  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  a  yachtsman's  training. 


fairyland,  a  myriad  stars  in  nearby  radi- 
ance, outlining  mast  and  spar,  hung  beneath 
the  awnings,  or  swung  in  long  pendants 
from  bowsprit  to  truck,  making  a  marvelous 
array  against  the  night.  If  it  were  in 
Venice,  across   seas  anywhere,  we  Ameri- 


understood ;  these  details  must  be  well  gone 
over  and  clearly  fixed  in  mind  before  spell- 
ing out  the  orders  that  follow  the  warning 
from  the  flagship.  A  cautionary  signal  in 
the  morning:  uGet  under  way  at  nine 
o'clock  and  proceed  to  Newport." 
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The  course  and  buoys,  given  in  the 
printed  orders,  leave  a  poor  excuse  for  the 
questioning  that  frequently  takes  place  at 
the  last  moment;  port  or  starboard  of  this 
or  that  mark  is  all  provided  for  by  the 
hard-working  regatta  committee,  who  were 


getting  under  way  and  standing  off  and  on, 
waiting  for  the  signal  gun  to  make  ready. 
Sea  Fox,  Iroquois,  Intrepid,  Constellation  ;  and 
to  these  sea-going  vessels  were  added  the 
huge,  barkentine- rigged  Shenandoah,  and 
the  new  Ariadne,  trim,  handsome,  and  pow- 


We  skim  by  the  committee  boat. 


early  under  way   on   their  chartered  sea- 
going tug. 

What  a  list  of  famovis  names  were  repre- 
sented in  the  fleet  that  slowly  drew  out  of 
New  London  harbor  that  morning!  Yachts 
that  had  cruised  on  many  seas,  one  by  one 


erful;  Chanticleer,  spreading  glad  wings  to 
the  light  air,  and  the  old  and  famed  Colum- 
bia. The  smaller  craft  and  the  non-racers 
were  away  early,  and  made  a  good-sized 
fleet  by  themselves,  seen  to  the  eastward 
standing  through  Fisher's  Island  Sound. 
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Tacking  and  luffing,  we  timed  carefully 
our  minutes  to  be  not  too  far  away  when 
the  puff  of  smoke  from  the  committee's 
boat  should  sound  the  moment  of  our  free- 
dom to  be  off  on  the  run. 


fired.  Over  the  line  with  no  handicap  and 
weathering  your  rival  requires  the  nicest 
kind  of  judgment  and  experience;  the  rule 
of  the  road  and  the  graceful  giving  way  to 
others  marks  a  man's  breeding  at  sea  as  on 


"  With  the  spinnaker  boom  soaring. 


This  fighting  for  place,  and  judging  the 
exact  use  of  every  inch  of  distance,  is  one 
of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  yachts- 
man's training.  Many  a  race  is  lost  or  won 
by  well-calculated  position  when  the  gun  is 


shore.  Don't  get  in  other  people's  way  or 
crowd  your  rival  unnecessarily  when  work- 
ing for  place  in  the  interval  between  the 
warning  and  the  signal.  Have  fifty  swift 
vessels   moving   rapidly  about   in  a  small 
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circumference  of  water  and  you  will  see 
quick  enough  who  has  the  true  spirit  of 
noblesse  oblige. 

And  save  close  calls,  there  is  not  a  rope 
yarn  frayed,  or  a  scratch,  to  mar  the  morn- 


ter:  every  skipper  has  his  own  notion  about 
the  wind,  and  getting  the  best  of  the  tide, 
and  some  are  far  out  at  sea.  and  others  hug 
the  land.  A  black  and  gloomy  sky  hangs 
over  the  shore,  the  mournful  wail  of   the 


'  The  schooner  class  is  off." 


ing,  when  at  last  we  are  away,  headed  on 
the  wind  for  Newport.  Like  silent  birds, 
the  schooners,  sloops,  and  yawls  seek 
their  way  on  shore,  or  off  shore,  for  the 
day's  end:  it  is  astonishing  how  they  scat- 


whistling  buoy  is  heard  off  Point  Judith. 
Breasting  an  increasing  swell  and  freshen- 
ing breeze,  the  fleet  stands  on,  past  the  light- 
ship and  the  committee's  boat  at  last;  then 
a   lively  run   into   the   harbor,   where   the 


"Captains  meeting-  on  the  flagship. 


pleasure  craft  are  so  numerous  as  to  over- 
flow outside  of  Goat  Island.  So  here  is  a 
great  gathering,  from  the  steamboat  piers 
to  Lime  Light  Rock,  and  far  up  in  Bren- 
ton's  Cove  they  lie,  four  and  six  deep,  a 
tangle  of  sailing  and  steam  craft. 

Now  is  the  skipper's  skill  put  to  the  test, 
to  beat  into  this  confusion,  with  clear  fore- 
sight to  calculate  and  fetch  into  an  anchor- 


age with  room  to  swing ;  it  is  not  an  easy 
task,  with  a  good  breeze  and  in  the  fading 
light,  for  the  sky  is  overcast.  We  pay  off  on 
one  tack,  brace  up  sharp  on  another,  go 
astern  of  one  vessel,  between  two  others, 
just  clearing  boat  booms,  but  not  touching 
boom  or  boat,  and  the  anchor  is  let  go  as 
the  jibs  come  down  on  a  run,  and  we  snub 
the  cable  to  an  inside  berth  off  Lime  Light. 


' '  Past  the  lightship  almost  side  by  side. 
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While  the  crew  are  stowing"  the  canvas, 
it  is  pleasant  to  take  a  moment's  respite  in 
the  cabin,  hear  the  clink  of  glasses,  know 
that  there  is  something  good  preparing  for 
dinner,  which  you  rejoice  is  not  too  far  off  ; 
and  then,  while  the  steward  takes  possession 


ditions,  and  watch  the  belated  ones,  who 
come  shaking  into  the  wind  and  let  go  their 
anchors  in  any  berth  they  can  find.  Thus 
ends  the  active  day's  work.  Who  has  won 
the  races  in  the  different  classes,  we  find  by 
going  ashore,  after  dinner,  to  the  Yacht  Club 


"  Lashing:  the  boat  by  the  quarter." 


below,  flourishing  his  trays  and  snowy  cloth 
with  promise  of  good  cheer,  you  have  a  turn 
on  deck  to  watch  your  neighbors.  Scrutin- 
izing the  more  distant  ones  through  the 
glasses,  we  spin  yarns  of  this  or  that  old 
boat  in  former  days,  study  the  newest  ad- 


Station.  There  the  squadron  run  is  posted 
up,  with  time,  elapsed  and  actual,  class  this 
and  class  that :  somewhat  confusing  to  a  be- 
ginner, but  quickly  understood  by  the  brown- 
faced  men  who  gather  early  in  the  evening, 
to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  day,  the  pros- 
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pect  for  the 
morrow,  to 
seek  their  mail, 
to  chat  and 
laugh  and  greet 
their  friends. 
Very  jolly  all 
this.  Then,  too, 
it  is  a  very 
pretty  trick  to 
send  your  gig, 
with  four  stout 
oars  bending, 
through  the 
forest  of  ship- 
ping on  your 
way  back,  and 
not  miss  your 
ship,  or  hit  any- 
body else,  or 
shorten  the 
stroke  till,  "way 
enough ! "  sets 
the  bowman  to 
his  feet ;  then 
the  oars  clatter 
on  the  thwarts, 
and   mate    and 

master,  with  salute,  receive  the  return- 
ing captain  and  his  friends.  Then  the 
sailor's  couch,  much  as  one  regrets  to  leave 
the  nickering  lights  that  still  call  from  the 
shadows.  The  wind  pipes  through  the  rig- 
ging; the  water  lap,  laps  along  side;  the 
tramp,  tramp,  of  the  anchor  watch:  the 
passing  of  launch  or  gig  :  these  things  one 
hears  dully;  but  sleep  is  best;  the  day  is 
done. 

ii. 
A  fresh  northwest  wind,  the  sea  smiling, 
the  fog  and  mist  blow  away ;  orders  from 
the  flagship  read:  "Get  under  way  at  8:30*"; 
but  before  that  hour,  many  are  heeling 
to  the  breeze  and  seeking  the  blue  where 
the  lightship  rolls.  What  a  glorious  morn- 
ing this !  The  sky  is  swept  clean,  the  water 
flashes  in  the  sunlight,  mainsails  are  hoisted, 
and  one  by  one  the  great  fleet  trips  anchor 
and  is  away.  Nor  is  it  the  easiest  thing, 
either,  to  get  out  of  the  harbor,  swinging  like 
mad  past  the  bows  of  one  boat  under  the 
stern  of  another,  to  seek  the  open  water. 
The  wind  in  puffs  sets  the  stoutest  bowing 
past  the  fort  and  the  rocky,  green-capped 
shore ;  the  water  rushes  in  a  foaming  tor- 
rent along  the  lee;  the  currents  of  air  that 
sweep  down  from  the  tight-stretched  canvas 


Crew  busy  dressing  the  ship 


fairly  lift  one's 
feet  off  the 
heeling  deck.  It 
is  a  glad,  mad 
run  out  to  the 
lightship ;  the 
spirit  of  racing 
is  in  the  air, 
every  one  is 
racing  and 
pacing  and 
fretting  to  the 
lash  of  the 
breeze.  We 
sweep  up  with 
banging  can- 
vas, to  go  about 
again,  tack  and 
luff,  to  bide  the 
time  till  the 
course  is  ready. 
The  committee 
boat  comes 
puffing  out  to 
her  place,  the 
red  balls  are 
hoisted,  and  the 
sloops,  small 
and  big,  sent  away  before  the  impatient 
schooners  at  last  come  thundering  down  to 
the  line. 

We  watch  the  sloops  that  have  already 
stretched  away  to  the  eastward.  Balloon 
jib  topsails  are  up  in  stops,  so  are  balloon 
main  topmast  staysails;  we  up  helm  before 
the  wind. 

"Set  your  spinnaker  boom!"  comes  the 
sharp  command. 

"They  are  setting  their  booms  to  port; 
we  set  ours  to  starboard,"  remarks  the 
captain.  One  minute  now;  we  are  racing 
down  to  the  line,  almost  too  fast:  ahead 
of  us,  astern  of  us,  a  dozen  schooners 
are  crowding  together ;  spinnakers  are 
broken  out. 

"  There  's  the  gun ! "  as  a  flash  of  smoke 
flings  across  the  sunlight. 

"Break  out  your  spinnaker!"  roars  the 
skipper. 

"Break  out  your  balloon  jib!" 
"  Main  topmast  staysail ! " 
The  crew  rush  and  strain  and  tug,  the 
spinnaker  bursts  out  with  a  snap ;  the  long 
boom  lifts  as  it  feels  the  strain.  The  schooner 
steadies  herself  like  a  live  thing;  for  an 
instant  it  seems  to  stand  quiet  under  the 
pressure  of  the  enormous  sails,  then  darts 
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away  with  a  rush  and  a  roar,  the  clean  blue 
ahead  is  cut  as  with  a  knife,  and  the  waters 
leap  astern  in  a  broad,  swirling  mass  of 
white  foam;  the  decks  are  level  for  an  in- 
stant, then  incline  with  the  stately  motion 
of  the  fabric  as  it  answers  the  heav- 
ing sea.  The  spinnaker  boom  touches  the 
water  one  instant,  next  is  high  in  the  air, 
while  the  main  sheet  snaps  along,  taking 
the  tops  off  the  following  waves. 

To  the  northeast  lie  the  Newport  shores; 
the  sea  to  the  south'ard  glows  like  sap- 
phire ;  far  to  the  eastward  stretch  the  lead- 
ers ;  following  us  are  the  high-sparred 
giants   of   the  fleet,  their  dome-like    spin- 


nakers and  staysails  swelling  hard  and  firm. 
The  freshening  breeze  stirs  up  the  sea  that 
leaps  in  wrath  behind  us  as  we  swiftly  pass; 
bird-like,  the  white  canvas  gleams  on  the 
horizon  ahead,  astern — a  wonderful  pano- 
rama. Ten-twenty  when  wre  crossed  the 
line  off  Brenton's  Reef  lightship;  at  twelve 
o'clock  we  have  crossed  the  Vineyard  Sound 
light  vessel,  and  have  drawn  up  with  many 
of  the  smaller  craft.  Close  on  our  quarter 
comes  the  gallant  flagship,  bowing  and  lift- 
ing to  the  blue  water,  rolling  a  thin  wave 
along  her  sides,  and  leaving  a  long  trail 
of  milky  white.  Fast  as  we  sail,  she  passes 
us,  her  decks  shining  under  the  booms,  sky- 


"  Up  goes  the  topsail  in  stops." 
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lights  and  polished  woodwork  reflecting  the 
glowing  day.  Spinnakers  have  been  blow- 
ing away,  booms  swaying  wildly  in  the  air, 
as  the  on-rushing  vessels   lift   and  strain. 

The  committee  boat  is  hurrying  to  over- 
take the  fleet ;  she  is  steaming  fast,  but  does 
not  gain  on  the  swift-footed  racers. 

The  crew  eat  their  dinner  on  deck  on  a 
run  like  this,  a  cold  meal,  no  fires  in  the 
galley,  and  between  bites  they  hear  from 
the  watchful  skipper,  unmindful  of  the  din- 
ner hour:  "Just  haul  the  spinnaker  boom 
aft  a  little!" 

-That  will  do!" 

"  Slack  main  sheet  a  little ! " 

'•Take  a  pull  on  that  jib  topsail  sheet! 
That 's  well." 

"  Slack  off  topmast  staysail  a  little ! " 

"Not  too  much!'" 

The  sun  blazes  hot,  and  the  wind-swept 
sky  is  clear  as  crystal;  Gay  Head  shows 
on  the  starboard;  Cutty-hunk  to  port,  the 
gravelly  banks  a  grayish  yellow. 

"Elmina  is  quite  a  way  ahead  of  us." 

"Yes,  she  's  going  to  beat  the  Muriel." 

"Constellation  is  leading  Comma;  she's 
going  to  win  to-day." 

Chanticleer  passes  us,  a  magnificent  pic- 
ture as  she  bows  and  dips  to  the  swell,  the 
water  leaping  in  greeting  to  the  swift  rush 
of  the  vessel. 

"Ignomqr  has  carried  away  her  fore  top- 
mast ! " 

"Yes,  but  she  's  setting  her  spinnaker  at 
the  masthead;  she  's  still  in  the  race." 

The  committee  boat  creeps  up  to  leeward; 
clouds  of  black  smoke  tell  the  effort  she  is 
making,  but  she  can  never  catch  the  lead- 
ers now! 

"The  single  stickers  are  not  doing  so  well 
to-day,  the  schooners  are  beating  them." 

We  have  Hester,  Queen  Mab,  Weetamoe,  and 
Neola  on  our  lee,  well  bunched  together, 
their  spinnakers  lifting  in  soaring  curves. 
The  steam  yachts  are  carrying  sail,  too,  and 
then  no  more  than  keeping  up  with  the  pro- 
cession; what  a  sight  for  the  fishermen  and 
coasters  beating  across  the  Sound,  their 
dirty  canvas  swelling  to  the  breeze.  Now 
we  meet  a  tug  and  barges  bound  west, 
black  and  ugly  they  are,  dipping  their 
blunt  bows  to  the  brine;  their  crews  look 
out  to  see  the  event  of  the  season.  A  three- 
masted  coaster,  wing  and  wing,  is  passed 
as  if  at  anchor,  though  the  skipper  in  this 
breeze  ought  to  make  up  for  days  of  head 
winds;  the  great  fleet  sweeps  by  him  like 


so  many  gulls:  to  note  it  all  keeps  a  man's 
eyes  busy. 

"Intrepid  is  ahead  of  Shenandoah!" 

"The  topsail  schooner  Thistle  went  out 
early,  not  waiting  to  race;  her  square  top- 
sails are  still  in  sight." 

Thus  we  notice  everything,  scanning  the 
sea  ahead,  astern,  watching  every  roll  or 
wrinkle  in  the  towering  sails  that  sway  over 
our  heads,  feeling  every  quiver  of  the  fabric 
beneath  our  feet,  as  it  responds  to  the  rude 
caress  of  the  sea.  We  regard  our  rivals 
with  a  kind  of  tenderness,  knowing  that  we 
shall  beat  them,  then  turn  our  attention  to 
the  smaller  craft  we  are  overhauling. 

"What's  that  yawl  over  there?  It  looks 
as  if  it  had  two  spinnakers  set." 

"Why,  that  's  another  boat!"  And  a 
laugh  at  the  landsman  follows.  A  patch 
of  shadow  under  the  main  boom  is  an 
agreeable  place  to  look  from,  and  glass  to 
eye  we  regard  the  fleet. 

"We  are  having  a  wonderful  run  to-day; 
last  year  when  we  came  through  here  we 
had  no  wind,  and  drifted  all  day;  to-day  it 
is  steamboat  time." 

So  we  reminisce  as  we  remark  each  inci- 
dent in  the  swift  changing  scene  about  us. 

uDid  you  say  lunch,  captain?" 

"A  cold  lunch!" 

"Well,  I  am  ready  for  it,  thank  you." 

But  we  do  not  linger  long  over  lunch;  it 
is  too  interesting  on  deck.  There  are  Neola 
aud  Weetamoe,  side  by  side.  They  are  hav- 
ing a  race  of  their  own ;  the  same  model,  it 
is  hard  to  tell  them  apart.  We  pass  a  little 
yawl  rolling  heavily,  towing  her  dinghy, 
that  jumps  about  in  the  sea.  Our  balloon 
jib  sheets  trail  in  the  water  one  minute,  the 
next  jerk  taut  as  we  roll;  the  water  rushes 
past  with  a  sound  as  the  rustling  of  the 
trees  in  the  wind,  piling  up  astern  like 
the  wake  of  an  ocean  liner.  Far  away  on 
the  Vineyard  side  are  a  lot  of  fishing  boats; 
we  rapidly  lose  them  fi-om  sight.  A  group 
of  steamers  down  to  the  southeast  are  an- 
chored off  West  Chop ;  one  of  them  is  the 
judges'  boat ;  the  lighthouse  looms  rapidly  on 
our  starboard  bow;  we  are  coming  up  fast 
now  for  the  buoy  where  we  must  haul  on 
the  wind. 

We  are  roaring  through  the  water. 

"  Neola  is  going  to  beat  Weetamoe !  " 

"  We  are  going  to  blanket  them  both !  " 

Glasses  search  the  course  for  the  judges' 
boat.  Qnessetta  carries  away  her  spinnaker, 
it  melts  away  and  trails  overboard,  held  by 


'  The  foam  flies  from  our  bow. 
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the  sheet ;  it  is  one  of  a  dozen  incidents ; 
we  watch  our  sails  fearing  something  may 
give  way. 

"  There  's  the  black  buoy,  on  the  end  of 
the  shoal !  " 

We  are  pointing  for  the  judges'  boat  now, 
in  a  smother  of  white  water,  the  roar  and 


quick  glance  at  the  men  on  the  bridge  of 
the  steamer,  watch  in  hand  ;  they  time  us ; 
swift  as  a  swallow's  flight  we  sweep  past 
them,  the  water  boiling  around  us,  the  canvas 
drawing  with  giant  power. 

"  Take  in  main  topmast  staysail !  "  comes 
the  sharp  command. 


"  The  crew  has  a  cold  lunch  on  deck. ' 


thunder  of  wind  in  sail  and  rigging  makes 
a  volume  of  sound,  drowning  voices;  the 
skipper  makes  signs ;  the  crew  hastens  to 
obey,  and  the  decks  are  cleared.  It  is  the 
supreme  moment  of  the  run.  We  hold  on 
and  watch;  the  schooner  staggers  to  the 
freshening  puffs.  Oh,  the  tense,  glorious  ex- 
citement of  it !    We  are  over  the  line  !    One 


"  Get  it  in  now,  quick !  " 

"  Take  in  jib  topsail !  " 

"  Aye,  aye !  "  All  hands  jump  ;  the  wind 
roars  out  of  Vineyard  Haven  in  a  fierce 
sou'wester. 

"  Don't  tear  that  sail! "  as  the  men  strug- 
gle with  the  banging  canvas. 

"  Haul  your  fore  sheet  up  and  down  !  " 
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We  look  astern  at  the  following-  fleet, 
heeled  to  the  wild  breeze,  hut  none  short- 
ening sail  till  over  the  line.  The  roaring  and 
banging  of  canvas  is  deafening ;  the  wind 
comes  in  fierce  puffs  as  we  haul  up. 

"  Clew  down  maingaff  topsail !  " 

"Clew  it  down!" 


"  Slack  that  sheet — slack  it !  " 

We  heel  until  the  main  boom  is  in  the 
water ;  the  boats  are  adrift  on  deck ;  hal- 
yards and  loose  ropes  go  overboard  ;  the 
men  are  up  to  their  knees  in  water.  We  are 
as  some  wild,  rushing,  mad  creature,  shaken 
and  buffeted  by  the  gale.    Slowly  the  hal- 


"  The  lee  rail  is  buried. 


"  Secure  your  jib  topsail !  " 

"  Clew  down  that  gaff  topsail ! " 

"  Clew  down  the  fore !  " 

"  Let  go  halyards  !  " 

The  spray  flies  in  our  faces ;  the  decks 
are  soaking  and  slippery. 

"  Ready  about !  "  roars  the  skipper ;  we 
thunder  in  the  wind. 


yards  are  hauled  back  on  board,  a  mass  of 
wet  and  stiffened  rope ;  we  come  about 
again  and  reach  in  for  the  harbor;  now,  with 
an  opportunity  to  watch  the  others,  we  see 
a  topmast  has  gone  from  one,  a  sail  from 
another ;  but  all  are  striving  for  the  anchor- 
age. Closehauled  and  swift  reaching  in,  we 
hear  at  last :  "  Take  in  your  jib  !  " 
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"  Take  in  your  staysail !  " 

"  Stand  by  your  anchor !  " 

"With  canvas  snapping  we  come  to  an  even 
keel  and  hear  the  rattle  of  the  chain  as  the 
anchor  goes  fathoms  deep ;  the  sails  come 
down  on  a  run,  and  we  go  below  for  an  in- 
stant to  draw  a  calm  breath  ;  from  Brenton's 
Reef  to  West  Chop  in  less  than  four  hours  ; 
that  is  sailing !  In  groups  and  singly  the 
fleet  comes  in,  until  the  harbor  is  crowded ; 
we  watch  them,  it  is  part  of  the  fun,  to  see 
them  come  flying  on.  The  lug  auxiliaries 
are  having  a  race  of  their  own,  beating  in 
handsomely,  and  stout  though  they  be,  bend- 
ing low  to  the  blasts.  The  sun  and  wind 
have  burned  our  faces,  the  cabin  is  topsy 
turvy,  the  decks  are  wet ;  tired  but  happy, 
we  rest  until  the  crew  can  be  spared  to  take 
us  ashore  to  the  Club  Station ;  there  we 
hear  the  news  of  the  day,  and  congratulate 
ourselves  that  spars  and  rigging  held. 

in. 

From  Vineyard  Haven  to  Provincetown 
is  a  matter  of  eighty  miles,  a  long  day's  run 
with  a  fleet  that  must  consider  the  little 
fellows ;  the  orders  were,  therefore,  "  To  get 
under  way  at  five."  A  fine  sight  in  the 
morning  light,  was  the  early  stirring  fleet ; 
tacking  and  luffing  they  stood  off  and  on, 
waiting  the  orders  to  go ;  a  cup  of  coffee 
for  all  hands,  and  then  the  windy  deck,  for 
this  was  to  be  the  greatest  day  of  all.  A 
gray  mass  of  threatening  clouds  overspreads 
the  bright  sun  of  the  dawn,  but,  nothing 
fearing,  the  fleet  was  sent  away  promptly,  on 
a  sharp  reach  for  Cross  Rip  lightship ;  the 
schooners  keeping  together,  there  is  always 
the  game  between  rivals  of  blanketing  the 
other  fellow — the  weather  gage. 

One  minute  now,  we  point  down  for  the 
line.  "Breakout  jib  topsails!"  That  sail 
bursts  out  at  a  pull  on  the  sheet. 

"  Main  topmast  staysail !  " 

"Break  it  out!' 

Half  a  minute  now,  with  a  good  "  full " 
we  rush  away,  the  water  roaring  in  angry 
tumult  around  us,  the  schooners  are  bunched 
together;  on  our  weather  quarter  one  comes 
bearing  down  for  us;  her  bowsprit  reaches 
past  our  main-mast,  the  space  between  us  is 
not  ten  yards ;  she  draws  slowly  down ;  she 
is  going  to  blanket  us !  We  are  pointing 
up  too  much,  but  we  cannot  go  off  any ; 
close,  so  close  we  can  study  the  faces  that 
watch  us,  is  another  schooner,  our  rival.  She 
is  pointing  up  all  she  can,  there  is  plenty  of 


room  to  leeward  ;  if  forced  up  another  inch 
we  will  foul  our  neighbor  to  windward  who 
is  rapidly  closing  the  space  between  us ;  she 
cannot  keep  up  any  more  and  clear  the 
j  udges'  boat !  The  wind  roars  in  fierce  puffs ; 
the  water  hisses  past ;  a  quarter  of  a  minute 
— we  are  just  in  time ! 

"  Ease  off  a  little  now  !  " 

But  we  are  jammed  between  the  two 
boats. 

"  On  board  the why  don't  you  keep 

off  for  us  ?  " 

No  answer.  Our  bowsprit  soars  over  their 
quarter,  but  they  won't  give  way. 

"Put  your  helm  up,  damn  you — if  you 
don't  keep  off.  we  '11  sink  you !  " 

The  crew  are  straining  on  the  sheets;  we 
overhaul  our  rival  to  leeward,  our  bowsprit 
is  abeam  of  the  main-mast ;  we  almost  touch 
them ! 

"  Keep  off !  "  we  yell. 

They  shout  back  in  defiance,  but  we  crawl 
past ;  crawl,  though  going  like  a  wild  race- 
horse. 

There  goes  the  gun ! 

We  are  over  the  line,  together,  and  so 
close  you  can  almost  jump  from  one  to  the 
other :  heeled  down  till  the  water  is  up  to 
the  cabin  hatches.  Slowly  we  draw  from  the 
lee  of  one,  blanketing  the  other  as  we  slip 
past  with  scornful  glance.  In  comfortable 
cruising  trim,  with  a  reef  in  the  mainsail 
possibly,  it  would  have  been  an  easy  run  and 
the  decks  kept  dry ;  but  with  kites  set  and 
sheets  flat,  the  water  was  at  times  two  feet 
deep  on  the  lee  deck.  It  boiled  around  the 
combing  of  the  cabin  companionway ;  it 
lifted  a  lashed  boat  from  the  deck,  and 
made  it  necessary  to  stow  it  aft,  on  the 
weather  quarter.  It  was  difficult  to  move 
without  holding  on  to  something  solid ;  the 
decks  were  like  the  roof  of  a  house.  With 
spars  bent  like  whips,  topmast  back  stay 
tight  as  an  iron  rod,  every  inch  of  sheet  and 
"  full  and  by,"  we  stood  on  the  course. 

It's  ten-thirty  now;  we  have  a  bite  of 
breakfast  and  a  few  minutes  rest.  Off 
Chatam  come  hard  puffs;  a  black  squall 
shuts  out  the  sight  of  land  and  sea ;  the 
fleet  disappear  in  a  veil  of  rain  and  mist. 
We  put  oilers  on,  and  stay  on  deck  watch- 
ing the  approaching  storm. 

At  last  we  haul  around  the  point,  still 
early  in  the  afternoon.  The  smart  sea  here 
set  the  fleet  bowing  and  dipping  and  sent 
the  green  water  along  the  lee  decks;  but  no 
one  shortened  sail,  unless  forced    by  acci- 


'  Swift  as  we  sail,  the  flagship  passes  on,  a  magmificent  picture 
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dent.  But  accidents  were  frequent;  here 
was  a  sloop  dismasted ;  there,  one  under  a 
storm  staysail :  the  steamers  must  help  them. 
Far  astern  hung  the  black  smoke  banners  of 
the  majority  of  the  steam  fleet.  We  will 
beat  them  in  to-day ! 

The  committee  tug-boat !  Where  is  she  ? 
Coming  on  swiftly  was  our  particular  rival, 
making  a  noble  race  of  it :  almost  together 
we  swept  past  the  only  steamer  there  to  take 
the  time  ;  watching  each  other,  perhaps  with 
mutual  admiration,  as  we  swept  into  the  wind 
to  shorten  sail. 

Victorious  and  proud,  the  winged  racers 
of  the  fleet,  one  by  one,  roimd  with  clamor 
of  banging  canvas    to    the    anchorage    in 


Provincetown    Harbor,  the   afternoon   not 
half  gone. 

The  band  plays  the  Star  Spangled  Ban- 
ner as  the  flag  goes  up  on  a  United  States 
ship  of  war  ;  it  sounds  a  note  of  something 
finer  than  all  this  gathering  of  pleasure 
craft.  Do  not  all  fly  the  same  flag,  and  is 
this  life  not  making  men  and  seamen  of  the 
Americans,  who  man  and  who  direct  the 
white  winged  fleet  ?  Certainly  if  the  days  of 
sailing  ships  are  past,  there  is  much  to  be 
kept  alive  and  encouraged  of  the  real  sea 
spirit,  which  does  not  thrive  in  the  engine 
room,  but  must  be  learned  and  made  on  the 
windy  decks  and  under  the  swelling  canvas, 
by  lead  and  line,  by  tack  and  reach. 


'  And  lower  and  lower  bows  the  schooner. 


HOW     ATHLETICS    MAY    DEVELOP    STYLE 

IN    WOMEN 

By  ELIZABETH  DRYDEN 
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WOMAN'S 
dress  has 
seldom 
depended  more, 
for  its  style,  on  the 
natural  figure  and 
good  carriage  than 
at  present.  Even 
the  "Empire" 
gown  did  not  fol- 
low the  contour  of 
the  body  so  closely. 
The  straight-front 
tailor  coat,  or 
simple  blouse  of 
the  hour,  requires 
a  perfect  mold. 
The  chest  must  be 
broad,  the  shoul- 
ders straight,  the 
back  flat.  The 
smoothly  fitted 
skirt  below  the 
slightly  curved 
waist  betrays  the 
slightest  padding, 
therefore  must  we 
depend  entirely 
upon  nature,  with 

no   artificial  attempt  to  detract  from  de- 
fects. 

The  dress  reformer,  or  physical  culturist, 
attired  in  her  eccentric  garbs,  has  lived  to 
see  her  dreams  realized ;  strangely  enough, 
her  tabooed  theories  have  been  gradually 
adopted,  but  vanity  and  not  common  sense 
won  the  day.  A  decade  ago,  she  received, 
at  most,  tolerance  from  her  pupils ;  for  girls 
were  then  much  less  in  touch  with  the 
charm  and  value  of  athletics  and  the  things 
bearing  upon  it  than  now.  Her  classes  were 
far  from  interesting  and  meant  little,  though 
the  seed  sown  then  took  root.  It  needed 
something  more  than  standing  in  a  row, 
and  swinging  the  legs  and  arms,  to  make  a 


In  Miss  Hecker's  Charming:  Natural  Figure  We  See  the  Result 
of  Athletics. 


girl  enthuse  over 
nature,  when  the 
grown-up  people 
she  would  imitate 
were  fearfully  and 
wonderfully  laced 
and  padded.  It 
took  a  smart  bi- 
cycle, golf,  or  walk- 
ing  suit,  on  a 
h  e  al  t  h  y ,  good- 
looking  woman,  to 
show  how  com- 
fort, neatness,  and 
style  might  be 
combined ;  and  to 
make  the  least 
natural  of  us  feel 
ridiculous. 

Right  here 
comes  our  obliga- 
tion to  the  athletic 
woman.  One  could 
not  golf  or  fence 
in  a  laced  waist. 
Looking  at  Miss 
Genevieve  Heck- 
er's charmingly 
natural  figure,  we 
see  the  resulting  trend  given  to  dress  and  phy- 
sique by  athletics.  An  earlier  influence  was 
that  of  Mine.  Sarah  Bernhardt,  whose  figure 
with  its  low  belt  and  exquisite  curves,  so  long 
looked  upon  by  us  as  an  artistic  stage  effect, 
is  a  living  illustration  of  what  the  physi- 
cal culture  teacher  meant  by  "  standing  tall" 
with  its  advantages  to  the  chest,  back,  and 
stomach,  and  of  what  was  meant  by  a  beau- 
tiful back  curve  and  perfect  poise  of  head. 
Of  course,  it  is  all  second  nature  with  her — 
in  that  lies  much  of  the  secret — and  we  are 
not  all  Bernhardts. 

By  steps,  the  surer  for  their  slowness, 
Mme.  Bernhardt's  influence  extended  to  the 
entire   French   stage,    which  through    the 
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This  Shows  the  Slouchy  Way  in  Which  Many 
Women  Stand. 


famous  French  designers  exerts  such  a  con- 
trol over  the  world  of  dress.  And  then,  in 
the  nick  of  time,  accompanied  by  necessity, 
arrived  our  athletic  woman,  trig  in  a  way 
unknown  to  the  athletic  English  woman  and 
the  unathletic  French. 

Of  course  some  sport,  such  as  golf  or 
fencing,  is  most  excellent.  It  adds  interest  to 
exercise  and  gives  relaxation  to  the  mind. 
Both  of  these  are  so  well  adapted  to  women 
that  too  much  cannot  be  said  in  their  favor. 
It  has  been  said  that  athletics  makes  a 
woman  coarse,  .and  her  muscles  knotty.  This 
is  nonsense.  Greek  girls,  who  were  made  to 
take  their  exercise  just  as  young  men,  were 
the  most  feminine  type.  Their  skin  was 
filled  out  and  rounded.  The  reason  for  this 
is  in  the  different  formation  of  the  tissues. 
There  is  more  adipose  tissue  in  the  woman 
than  the  man. 

"  Standing  tall "  is  the  correct  carriage. 


It  is  the  military  carriage  and  means  hold- 
ing yourself  to  the  fullest  height.  It  is  sur- 
prising how  much  taller  you  can  be,  or,  if 
tall,  how  much  more  queenly.  Imagine  a 
chain  from  the  crown  of  your  head  pulling 
you  up  ;  hold  up  the  chest  at  the  same  time : 
the  shoulder  blades  will  go  in  of  themselves, 
and  the  stomach  will  be  flat.  Breathe  deep 
breaths,  as  you,  thankfully,  can  in  the  pres- 
ent style  of  corset.  Try  to  forget  your  hands, 
and  let  the  arms  hang  easily  at  the  sides. 
The  legs  should  swing  out  from  the  hips, 
while  the  upper  part  of  the  body  is  carried 
as  still  and  smoothly  as  possible.  Accustom 
yourself  to  this,  and  walking,  standing,  or 
sitting,  you  will  be  at  your  physical  best. 

Here  are  four  simple  exercises,  adapted 
from  the  setting-up  drill  of  the  U.  S.  Army : 

Stand  erect,  heels  together,  arms  falling 
loosely  at  the  sides.  Raise  the  arms  at  the 
sides  until  they  are  horizontal,  palms  up- 
ward.   From  this  position   raise  the  arms 


This  Woman  Walks  Naturally  and  Correctly. 


: 


A  Study  of  the  Natural  Figure. 
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This  Shows  the  Correct  Way  to  Sit  as  Contrasted  With 
the  Not  Unusual  Slumping-  Way. 


in  a  circular  direction  over  the  head  until 
the  backs  of  the  fingers  are  in  contact; 
keep  elbows  bent  well  back.  Now  extend 
the  arms  upward  full  length,  the  palms 
touching.  Force  them  obliquely  back,  let- 
ting them  fall  at  the  sides. 

From  the  same  position  raise  the  arms 
horizontally  at  the  sides.  Then  swing  them 
to  the  front  until  the  palms  touch.  Swing 
them  to  the  rear,  as  far  as  possible,  at  the 
same  time  rising  on  the  toes. 

When  the  arms  are  extended  horizon- 
tally at  the  sides,  describe  a  circle  with 
each,  moving  it  upward  and  backward,  not 
allowing  either  arm  to  pass  in  front  of  the 
line  of  the  breast. 

From  the  initial  position  given  above 
raise  the  arms  at  the  sides  palms  up,  and 
bend  them  until  the  tips  of  the  fingers  rest 
lightly  on  the  shoulders.  Now,  keeping  the 
upper  arms  horizontal,  force  the  elbows  for- 
ward until  they  meet,  and  as  far  as  pos- 
sible to  the  rear. 

If  a  woman  be  large  (it  has  been  proven 
that  the  stout  woman  is  unnecessary  at  the 


present  day)  she  can  still  be  active  and 
symmetrical.  Perhaps  the  most  success- 
ful specialist  in  America  prescribes  walk- 
ing for  her,  principally,  and  a  not  too 
rigid  diet.  No  sweets,  no  eating  be- 
tween meals,  of  course,  very  little  water 
drinking ;  but,  walking,  walking,  and 
more  walking,  always  in  loose  clothes 
and  flat  shoes.  Now  that  the  flesh  at 
the  waist  line  is  where  it  belongs,  carry- 
ing the  chest  correctly  throws  the  bust 
in  its  right  place,  and  a  big  woman  is 
symmetrical. 

Exercises  for  a  large  woman  are  those 
which  act  upon  the  stomach,  hips,  and 
waist  line.    Here  are  some  of  the  best : 

Bend  the  body  backward,  slowly ;  then 
stand  erect.  Try  to  touch  the  floor  in 
front  with  the  finger  tips;  then  bend 
toward  one  side  and  then  the  other  try- 
ing to  touch  the  floor,  always  without 
bending  the  knees.  Lie  prone  on  your 
back  and  raise  the  straightened  legs 
singly  and  then  together.  Do  each  of 
these  about  ten  times,  or  until  you  feel 
tired.  Follow  with  a  moderately  cold 
bath.  It  quickens  the  effect  of  the  walk- 
ing and  diet. 


The  Perfect  Back,  so  Well  Rounded  That  no  Pads  Are 
Needed. 
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This  Is  the  Slumping,  Untidy  Way  of  Sitting,  Common 
to  Most  Women  —  and  Men  also. 


All  over-slim  woman  can  accomplish  much, 
but  it  will  take  a  year  of  steady  work  before 
she  will  notice  much  result.  The  process 
makes  muscle  to  fill  out  the  hollows  and 
give  roundness  of  contour. 

Many  women  wear  a  small  pad  just  below 
the  waist  line  to  fill  up  the  hollow  in  the 
back.  If  this  flatness  does  not  disappear 
with  the  cultivation  of  a  correct  carriage, 
which  also  induces  the  beautiful  curves  of 
the  back,  stand  straight  against  the  wall 
until  the  entire  back  is  touching  it,  the 
stomach  drawn  in.  This  repeated  ten  times, 
night  and  morning,  will,  flatten  the  shoulder 
blades,  stretch  the  vertebra?,  and  flatten  the 
stomach. 

Directly  under  the  arm  is  another  place 
where  women  often  cave  in.  To  prevent 
this,  extend  the  arms  from  the  shoulders, 
raising  them  upward  and  stretching  them 
to  their  fullest  length,  inhaling  slowly; 
then  lower  the  hands  while  slowly  exhaling. 
To  follow  the  hands  with  the  eyes  gives,  at 
the  same  time,  an  exercise  for  the  neck. 

In  this  movement,  if,  when  the  hands  are 


stretched  upward,  they  are  swept  down 
to  the  floor,  it  becomes  good  exercise  for 
flattening  the  stomach.  It  also  helps  to 
lengthen  and  reduce  the  waist,  giving 
the  legs  ease  in  walking  and  improving 
their  shape. 

An  excellent  movement  for  developing 
the  calves  and  thinning  the  ankles  (of 
which  I  have  seen  a  wonderful  example 
after  a  year's  work),  is  that  of  stretch- 
ing up,  as  at  first  described,  but  at  the 
same  time  rising  to  the  toe  tips  very 
slowly,  inhaling :  then  relax  and  lower  to 
the  ball  of  the  foot  slowly,  exhaling. 

At  the  side  of  the  chest  is  the  third 
place  commonly  padded.  The  arm  move- 
ments given  all  act  somewhat  upon  this-. 
But  a  better  exercise  is  to  extend  arms 
straight  out,  and  then  describe  a  small 
circle  entirely  back  of  the  chest  line. 
This  circle  is  done  toward  the  back. 
For  flattening  the  shoulder  blades  and 
expanding  the  chest  there  is  nothing  bet- 
ter. The  raising  of  the  arms  is  also  a 
help  in  developing  the  neck. 

For  the  throat  and  "salt  cellar"  neck 


An  Imperfect  Back,  Showing  Hollow  Just  Below  the 
Waist  Line,  Usually  Padded. 
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of  the  thin  girl,  or  the  double  chin  of  the 
heavy  woman,  stretch  the  chin  down  on  the 
chest ;  then  move  the  head  toward  the  shoul- 
der and  around,  bending  the  head  back  and 
making  an  entire  circle;  repeat  in  reverse 
direction.  This  should  be  done  slowly,  with 
the  neck  stretched.  It  not  only  improves  the 
shape,  but  gives  ease  in  carrying  the  head. 

When  once  started,  these  exercises  should 
be  regularly  done 

night  and  morn-  ■MMEga^MMMHMBMHJ 
ing  if  a  result  is 
to  be  achieved. 
Those  selected 
might  be  done  at 
first  five  times 
each,  gradually 
increasing  to  ten 
or  fifteen  times. 
Always  exercise 
in  stocking  feet 
or  gymnasium 
shoes,  with  the 
weight  on  the 
ball  of  the  foot. 
All  benefit  is  lost 
if  the  body  is  not 
perfectly  bal- 
anced. There 
should  always  be 
plenty  of  fresh 
air  in  the  room. 

The  few  chosen 
ones  born  phys- 
ically perfect 
must  exercise  to 
hold  this  per- 
fection. Prob- 
ably more  are 
born  thus  than 
we  suppose.  One 
child  model  of 
three,  perfect  in 
every  line,  carries 

herself  like  a  little  queen  now.  But  quite 
likely  at  eighteen  she  will  be  sadly  under- 
developed, owing  to  carelessness  of  habit. 
Exercise,  such  as  here  prescribed,  would  pre- 
vent this  deterioration.  Now  it  will  help 
correct   it. 

The  perfect  figure  of  the  Greek  woman 
is  surpassed  by  the  perfect  figure  of  to-day. 
In  the  stretching  out,  the  hips  have  become 
slimmer,  the  shoulders  handsome  and  more 


Mrs.  Langtry's  Figure  Was  the  Ideal  Sought  Fifteen  Years  Ago 


athletic.  It  is  conceded  by  the  French  con- 
tourieries  that  the  well-dressed  Americaine 
has  the  best  style  and  figure  in  the  world. 
English  women  have  learned  much  through 
the  American  girl's  invasion,  though  in  gen- 
eral they  do  not  make  the  most  of  what 
they  have  learned.  The  American  girl  sec- 
onded the  artist's  demand  for  a  new  frame 
on  which  to  hang  clothes,  and,  presto,  the 
French  corsetiere 
|hbhhhh  steps  in  with  the 
£j*Nj;  nicety  of  her 
invention. 

The  tight  waist, 
with  its  many 
cherished  flat- 
teries, was  given 
u  p  grudgingly. 
But  there  needs 
no  further  proof 
of  its  decline  than 
the  impression 
conveyed  by  the 
occasional  pa- 
thetic appear- 
ance among  us  of 
some  provincial 
creature  gor- 
geously arrayed, 
clinging  to  the 
tradition  of  her 
eighteen-inch 
waist. 

Perhaps  it  is 
she  who  brings 
forth  the  argu- 
ment that  the 
present  figure  is 
injurious  because 
of  the  manner 
in  which  the 
stomach  is  held 
flat.  It  is  not  the 
corsets  that  do 
this.  They  merely  give  a  firm  line,  and  we,  in 
the  emancipation  of  expanding  our  ribs  and 
breathing,  are  able  to  hold  the  stomach  in 
place.  The  woman  with  a  naturally  small 
waist  does  not  lose  one  iota  of  credit :  in  fact, 
she  gains,  for  she  never  had  her  due  when 
it  was  a  question  where  the  work  of  the  steel 
left  off  and  nature  began.  And  the  big  woman 
is  no  longer  obliged  to  make  herself  ridiculous 
in  a  way  now  hard  to  imagine  she  ever  did. 


LITTLE   OUTDOOR  STORIES 


EBENEZER'S  AUTOMOBILE  RIDE— A  NEW  ENGLAND  SKETCH 


A'AL,  Eb,  is  it 
you  *? "  said  the 
Deacon, grasping 
that  individual 
by  the  hand  as 
he  walked  into 
the  village  store. 
"Did  n't  know 
thet  you  and 
Cap'n  Joe  hed 
got  back  from 
Nu  York." 

"Got  back  last 
night." 

"Wa'aldutell 

us     'bout     your 

trip,"    said     the 

Deacon. 

"  Yeus,  yeus,  du,"  came  from  everybody. 

"  Wa'al,"  said  Eb,  slowly  filling  his  pipe, 

"we've  hed  the  greatest  time  we  ever  hed 

in  our    lives.    You   know    Cap'n    Joe  has 

been  talkin'  'bout   goin'  tu  Nu  York  ever 

since  I  can  remember,  and  this  fall  when  we 

laid  up  the  schooner,  as  we  'd  hed  remark  - 

'bly  good  summer  flshin',  he  said,  l  Eb,  I  've 

been  talkin'  'bout  going'  tu  Nu  York  for  the 

last  ten  years,  and   if  you'll  go  with  me, 

we  '11  start  tew  weeks  from  tu-day.' 

"So,  sure  enough,  we  went,  stayed  four 
days,  and  it  would  take  me  from  now  'til  sun 
up  tu  tell  yer  everythin'  thet  happened  tu 
us,  but  the  event  of  the  trip  was  a  ride  in 
one  o'  them  nu-fangled  land  steambuts ; 
utermoblies,  they  call  'em.  You  know  some 
years  ago  Cap'n  Joe  got  very  well  ac- 
quainted with  a  feller  thet  was  sailin'  mas- 
ter of  a  big  steam  yacht  and  lived  in  Nu 
York,  and  he  hed  made  Cap'n  Joe  promise 
thet  when  he  came  tu  Nu  York  he  would 
look  him  up ;  so  Cap'n  Joe  wrote  him  we 
was  a-comin',  and  he  jest  devoted  one  day 
tu  showin'  us  round  thet  town.  His  own- 
er's got  one  o'  them  land  steambuts,  and 
Cap'n  Joe's  friend  took  us  out  fer  a  ride  in 
it ;  and  I  want  tu  tell  yer  boys  you  don't  go 
no  faster  on  the  keers  then  you  du  in  one  o' 
them  utermoblies.  The  feller  thet  runs  it  is 
called  a  shufer.    He  sat  on  the  front  seat, 


and  we  three  was  in  aft:  four  can  set  there. 
Wa'al,  I  thought  Cap'n  Joe  would  go  crazy 
'fore  we  got  back.  We  hed  hard  work  tew 
or  three  times  tu  keep  him  from  jumpin' 
out.  It  steered  with  a  wheel  jest  like  a  ship 
and  when  she's  runnin'  makes  a  cluckin' 
noise  like  a  rooster  does  tu  call  the  hens 
'round  him.  When  they  want  any  one  tu  get 
out  q'  the  way,  they  have  a  sort  o'  rubber 
bottle  they  press,  and  darned  if  it  don't 
make  a  noise  like  a  duck  quackin'.  You  can 
go  astern  jest  as  well  as  ahead,  and  I  don't 
know  as  you  can't  go  sideways:  seems  as 
though  we  did  sometimes. 

"This  shufer,  I  must  say,  was  a  fust-class 
nav'gator,  and  he  did  handle  her  in  great 
shape.  Wa'al,  as  I  was  sayin',  Cap'n  Joe's 
friend,  Cap'n  Joe,  and  I  got  in  aft,  and  the 
shufer  was  on  the  front  seat,  and  we  started. 
It  hed  rained  thet  mornin'  some,  and  the 
streets  was  slippery  as  time.  Yer  know  they 
don't  hev  no  sand  roads  there  't  all.  They  've 
either  stun  or  this  stuff  they  call  asfult.  It 's 
a  darn  wonder  tu  me  thet  we  did  n't  run 
over  somebody  the  way  we  was  a  kitin'  of  it. 
There  was  a  long  stretch  o'  road  we  went 
up,  with  cross  roads  'bout  every  three  hun- 
dred feet  I  should  think,  and  how  we  steered 
clear  o'  people  and  wagin's  comin'  acrost  I 
never  shall  know.  It  seems  tu  me  fer  a  spell 
there  we  was  goin'  a  mile  a  minute,  at  least. 
Cap'n  Joe  didn't  say  nothin'  at  fust; 
he  was  hangin'  on  with  both  hands. 
Finally  he  said,  'Eb,  du  yous'pose  the  darn 
thing 's  runnin'  away  ?  It  goes  faster  then 
eny  hoss  in  Nauset.'  The  fust  corner  we 
went  'round,  the  feller  did  n't  slow  up  a  bit, 
and  I  swan  I  thought  we  was  goin'  over 
sure.  Cap'n  Joe,  he  stood  light  up.  'Slack 
your  sheet,  or  she  '11  capsize ! '  he  yelled.  '  Jer- 
us'lem,  young  man,  you  ought  n't  tu  jibe 
when  you  're  carryin'  so  much  sail.'  But  thet 
shufer  was  a  furriner  and  could  n't  un'stand 
a  word,  and  Cap'n  Joe's  friend  was  laffin'  so 
hard  thet  he  couldn't  say  anythin'  't  all. 
Things  went  all  right  fer  a  while  until  we 
got  intu  the  crowded  part  of  the  village,  and 
then  Cap'n  Joe  was  continually  advisin' 
them  to   shorten  sail.    'Look  here,'  he  said, 
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'you  ain't  goin'  through  the  fleet  at  a  twenty  - 
five-knot  clip,  be  ye  ?  Gosh  er  mighty!  we  '11 
get  foul  some  feller's  fore  riggin'  'fore  we  get 
through  here.'  No  one  paid  any  'tention  to  his 
remarks,  however,  and  we  scudded  in  and 
out  among  the  kerriges  and  folks  without 
touchin'  a  thing.  Thet  shuferwas  a  wonder, 
and  when  we  got  out  intu  the  open  country 
we  went  along  like  a  streak  o'  greased  light- 
nin'  and  Cap'n  Joe's  teeth  were  sot,  and  he 
was  white's  a  cat,  and  if  the  wind  ever 
whistled  through  a  man's  whiskers,  it  did 
through  hisn.  'Don't  she  run  along  slick,' 
I  managed  tu  say  tu  him.  '  Slicker  'n  sweet 
ile  through  a  tin  horn,'  s'e.  The  feller  with 
us  would  look  at  Cap'n  Joe  every  few  min- 
utes and  then  laugh  until  I  thought  his 
freckles  would  slip.  The  funniest  feelin' 
comes  over  yer  when  you  're  goin'  so  fast. 
There's  a  kind  o'  ticklin'  sensation  goin' 
down  yer  back  bone,  and  yer  want  tu  hol- 
ler, but  yer  don't.  "We  hed  a  grand  ride 
through  the  outskirts  o'  the  village,  and 
every  thin'  went  all  right  until  we  got  back 
in  the  crowded  part  agin.  It  seemed  as 
though  we  must  run  intu  somebody,  but  we 
didn't  slow  but  mighty  little.  Cap'n  Joe 
was  a-standin'  up  wavin'  people  and  teams 
to  one  side  with  his  hand  and  hollerin'  tu 
them  tu  keep  tu  port  or  starbud,  and  I  ain't 
so  sure  but  what  he  saved  us  from  havin' 
a  collision  after  all.  I  warn't  lookin'  for- 
'ard  at  the  time  when  all  of  a  suddint  Cap 
yelled;  lYeller  car  dead  ahead!'  and  sure 
enough  there  was  one  right  across  our  bow. 
Wa'al,  sir,  that  shufer  set  the  brakes,  and 
we  stopped  so  suddint  that  Cap'n  Joe 
went  right  over  the  front  seat,  and  if  we 
had  n't  caught  his  feet  he  'd  a  slid  right  off 
the  front  o'  the  thing.  We  went  along  more 
slow  after  thet,  and  Cap'n  Joe  sot  down  on 
the  seat  but  keepin'  a  sharp  lookout  ahead 
all  the  time.  We  kept  along  all  right  until 
we  started  tu  turn  round  intu  a  cross  road 
on  one  o'  them  asf  ult  streets  '  thout  slowin' 
down  't  all,  and  there  was  a  big  hole  worn 
through  the  asfult  right  on  the  corner,  and 
when  one  o'  the  front  wheels  got  intu  thet 
hole  it  changed  our  course  quicker'n  light- 
nin'.  I  never  was  slewed  so  in  my  life.  By 
gosh  er  mighty !  how  it  slewed  us.  We  turned 
a  circle,  it  didn't  seem  to  me  no  bigger 'n  a 
half  er  dollar,  and  Cap'n  Joe  said  when  we 
finally  stopped  thet  his  upper  set  o'  false 
teeth  hed  turned  completely  round  and  was 
a  headin'  stern  f oremust.  But  I  tell  you  thet 
shufer  was  a  spunky  feller;  he  did  n't  let  go 


on  her  fer  a  minute,  and  we  did  n't  upset 
nuther.  When  we  finally  got  back  tu  the 
owner's  house,  Cap'n  Joe  heaved  a  sigh  o'  re- 
lief as  he  stepped  out  from  the  after  end  o' 
the  thing  and  stood  surveyin'  the  craft  from 
stem  tu  stern  'thout  sayin'  a  word  for  as 
much  as  five  minutes.  Finally,  s"he  ;  '  Eb, 
I  did  n't  like  it  at  fust,  but  when  the  price 
o'  them  things  gets  down  tu  'bout  forty 
dollars,  darned  if  I  don't  have  one ! ' " 

Clay  Emery. 


ON  THE  NESQUALLY 

FROM  the  fireplace  the  flickering  light 
fell  cheerily  on  a  circle  of  swarthy 
faces.  It  was  cozy,  there  in  Kruger's 
Camp,  and  the  men  sat  idly  dreaming  over 
their  pipes,  the  roar  of  their  laughter  ever 
and  anon  vieing  with  the  roar  of  the  storm 
without. 

There  was  Ledoux,  the  wiry,  whose  three 
years  in  the  slaving  business,  followed  by 
four  in  Yorktown  prison,  furnished  ample 
foundation  for  many  a  dashing  tale.  And 
also  Ramon  Roque,  the  mysterious,  with  the 
red  hand  tattooed  on  his  breast,  and  his 
yarns  of  encounters  with  government  repre- 
sentatives on  two  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  And, 
too,  more  than  all,  there  was  big-limbed 
Pierre  Gallardo,  whose  checkered  career 
included  a  term  at  mining  at  Cracow,  and 
later,  at  the  wish  of  His  Majesty  the  Czar, 
in  the  Ural  Mountains. 

All  Russia  knew  how  thoroughly  Pierre 
Gallardo  revolted  against  his  burden  when 
the  bodies  of  ten  guards  bore  witness  to 
the  desperateness  of  his  escape.  Yet  even 
that  rich  revenge  failed  to  lighten  his  load, 
and  he  stalked  the  earth  a  human  bomb, 
whose  deadly  contents  might  be  loosed  by 
the  slightest  jar. 

Gallardo  held  supremacy  at  Kruger's  by 
right  of  deed.  Each  man  knew  the  quality 
of  his  ax,  against  whose  lightning  strokes 
their  own  had  so  often  ignominously  coped. 
And  well,  too,  they  remembered  the  great 
wrestling  match,  in  which  Gallardo  dispelled 
the  aspirations  of  Beau  Raoul  Chapelle  to 
the  four  winds;  and,  later,  of  Kruger  him- 
self, whose  two  hundred  pounds  of  bone 
and  sinew  bent  like  clay  in  the  giant's  em- 
brace. 

Kruger's  men,  like  all  wise  men,  accepted 
the  dominance  as  gracefully  as  their  sev- 
eral natures   permitted — each  man  taking 
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care  not  to  tamper  with  the  percussion-cap  of 
the  bomb.  But  quiet  proved  insipid  to  the 
i-edoubtable  Gallardo,  and  by  the  time  he 
had  maimed  the  cook  and  handled  Ledoux 
roughly  on  at  least  two  occasions  the  men 
became  aware  of  a  certain  uneasiness  in  his 
presence. 

Kruger  himself  was  worried.  But  it  was 
not  so  much  the  mutterings  he  heard  and 
the  tensions  he  felt  as  the  note  he  had  just 
received  from  Quigley's  Camp  up  the  river. 
By  it  he  was  apprised  that  Gallardo  had 
invaded  their  precincts,  and  punctuated  his 
sojourn  by  banging  together  the  heads  of 
Bill  Leathers  and  Sykes  Carroll,  and  it  was 
a  more  or  less  personal  knowledge  of  Bill 
and  Sykes  that  worried  Kruger  as  he  sat 
and  smoked. 

The  night  wore  on,  and  Ledoux  told  a 
glaring  tale  in  which  he,  as  the  hero,  was 
marooned  amid  savage  blacks  in  the  Hot- 
tentot country,  escaping  only  after  the  most 
superhuman  efforts  and  unheard-of  adven- 
ture. At  its  close,  Gallardo  laughed  long, 
loud,  and  derisively. 

The  ring  of  his  laugh  was  still  echoing 
among  the  rafters  when  the  door  burst 
open,  and  a  form  stepped  inside.  Turning 
toward  the  group  around  the  fire,  who  now 
faced  him,  the  man  bowed  extravagantly 
and  remarked: 

"Avenin',  lads,  an'  health  t'  ye.  Oi  kem 
in  t'  see  what  wirr  ye  laughin'  at.  Oi  '11 
wager  me " 

"Shut  it  de  dorr!"  roared  Gallardo,  as  he 
snatched  his  pipe  from  his  teeth. 

"T'  th'  div "  began  the  man,  but,  sud- 
denly recollecting,  said:  "Av  coors,  me  lad, 
an'  Oi  begs  yer  pardon  "5  whereupon  he 
closed  the  door. 

"Ye  see,"  he  continued,  as  he  approached 
the  group,  "av  ye  're  th'  boss  ye'v  a  right 
t'  order,  an'  ye  can't  say  Oi  disobeyed  ye  in 
th'  laste."  With  which  he  whisked  off  his 
snow-laden  cap  and  coat,  tossed  them  into 
a  corner,  and  put  his  back  up  to  the  genial 
glow  of  the  fire. 

"Dees   man   boss   dees   shack,"  growled 
Gallardo,  tapping  Kruger  on 
the  shoulder. 

"An'  Oi  'm  plazed  t'  squaze 
yer  hand,  sor,"  said  the 
stranger,  as  he  clutched 
Kruger's  hairy  paw.  "Me 
name's  McCann,  lads — Michael 
McCann — an'  th"  same  has 
nivver  been   lengthened    nirr 


shortened  be  anny  man.  An'  see  'ere, 
Frinchy,  kape  yer  orders  till  yerself  irr 
ye  '11  mate  trouble.  Oi  hate  orders,  an'  Oi 
won't  take  'em  from  me  inferiors." 

In  the  hush  which  followed,  the  snapping 
of  the  burning  logs  was  multiplied  three- 
fold.   Gallardo's  eyes  fairly  blazed. 

"A'  gif  yo  de  wan.bes'  warning — look- 
out ! " 

McCann  turned,  and  his  blue  eyes  shot 
a  glance  at  the  dark,  fierce  face  of  the 
Frenchman. 

"  Dago ! "  he  said,  with  scorn  in  each  letter 
of  the  word. 

Swift  as  the  leap  of  the  panther,  Pierre 
Gallardo's  body  shot  upward  at  the  form  of 
the  in  suiter,  and  just  as  swiftly  the  circle 
cleared  to  avoid  the  clash.  Even  as  the 
Frenchman's  body  poised  in  mid-air,  the 
frame  of  the  Irishman  became  a  steel  spring ; 
the  arms  curved  like  giant  pincers,  and  the 
shoulders  towered  up  as  the  muscles  grew 
tense. 

Clutch  went  the  dark-hued  fingers  around 
the  massive  throat,  while  a  dozen  recreant 
"Ah-hs"  from 
around  be- 
spoke the 
tenseness  of 
the  onlookers' 
anxiety.  And 
then  the 
curved  arms 
did  their  part. 
Up  they 
swung  like 
twin  pendu- 
1  u  m  s  —  up 
past  the 
throbbing 
neck — up  till 
the  powerful 
fingers  buried 
themselves  in 
Gallardo's 
black  wavy 
hair.  Then 
smoothly,    si- 
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lently,  expeditiously,  a  thumb  slipped  over 
the  Frenchman's  right  eye.  Another  slid 
over  his  left,  and  then,  suddenly — oh,  Mother 
Mary  ! — the  pain — the  horrible  pain  of  it! 

In  the  half-light  the  circle  of  faces  saw 
the  gigantic  figure  of  Gallardo  straighten 
up,  stagger  backward,  and  reel  against  the 
wall.  They  beheld  McCann  shrug  his  shoul- 
ders and  pick  up  an  overturned  chair.  The 
light  died  down — then  flared  up  again.  They 
#saw  McCann  calmly  filling  his  pipe,  while 
Gallardo,  his  hand  lighting  on  the  door, 
wrenched  it  open  and  plunged  into  the 
night. 

"Oi  say,  lads,"  said  McCann,  as  he  sur- 
veyed the  men.  "Oi  give  th'  bye  'is  holt — 
thin  Oi  tuk  mine.  Av  there  's  anny  objec- 
tions, let  thim  be  known  at  wanst."  A  mo- 
ment he  glanced  around,  then  said: 

"Av  ther  's  none,  we  '11  be  sated.  Th' 
lad  '11  be  comin'  in  d'rectly  th'  snow  teks 
th'  burn  out  iv  'is  eyes." 

Kruger's  Camp  slept  fitfully  that  night. 
Morning  dawned,  and  Pierre  Gallardo's 
eyes,  still  red  and  swollen,  fell  on  the  author 
of  his  plight,  and  the  sight  made  the  blood 
surge  hot  in  his  veins.  He  regarded  the 
broad  back  of  McCann  with  a  malevolence 
that  boded  ill,  and  that  right  speedily. 

Kruger's  men  worked  that  day  as  they 
seldom  worked  before.  The  fever  of  expec- 
tation, the  prickling  sensation  of  approach- 
ing danger,  lent  zest  to  the  blood  and  energy 
to  the  arm.  The  men  came  in  with  bright 
eyes  and  elastic  step,  anxiety  depicted  on 
every  face. 

Kruger  noted — noted  and  worried — he 
wished  it  was  over. 

Supper  was  barely  finished,  too,  when  the 
climax  approached.  The  fierce  blood  of 
France,  spurred  on  by  the  volatile  admixture 
of  a  Luxemburg  mother,  would  brook  no 
delay.  McCann,  perhaps,  was  unprepared 
for  the  sudden  turn  in  events;  but  then, 
McCann  had  the  appearance  of  one  who 
took  things  as  they  came  and  questioned  not 
the  whys  and  hows. 

And  't  was  only  for  a  moment  the  look  of 
surprise  lingered  on  his  countenance  when 
the  tall  form  of  Gallardo  confronted  him 
and  the  savage  words  hissed  into  his  ear. 

"  Coward !  Ah  shallenge  yo  for  play  dees 
game  what  tek  no  eyes  an'  de  bes'  man 
win." 

"  What  game  is  that  *? "  asked  McCann. 

"  Das  seemple  game — Whack  Sal.  Heem 
play  long  tam  ev'wher'." 


Kruger  came  to  the  rescue  with  an  ex- 
planation. 

"  He  means,  '  Whack  Sally.'  We  tie  your 
wrists,  blindfold  ye,  give  ye  a  larrup,  and 
cut  ye  loose.    It  ends  when  one  of  ye  quits." 

"When  wan  av  us  quits,"  said  McCann, 
thoughtfully. 

A  moment  his  blue  eyes  studied  the  depths 
of  Gallardo's  coal-black  ones — he  saw  fierce, 
wicked  hate  boldly  stalking  there,  and  he 
smiled.  Then,  like  the  sudden  covering  of 
the  noonday  sun  by  the  thundercloud,  his 
features  darkened  ;  his  lips  pressed  together; 
his  nostrils  dilated,  and  he  said,  coldly : 

"  Let 's  be  doin',  lad." 

The  contestants  stripped  to  the  waist  and 
tightened  their  belts.  Gallardo,  long,  sinewy, 
and  dark,  towered  head  and  shoulders  above 
his  antagonist.  But  the  eyes  of  Kruger's 
Camp  were  riveted  on  the  furrowed  back, 
the  billowy  shoulders,  and  the  lumpy  arms 
of  McCann.  The  breadth  of  chest  bespoke 
strength  and  endurance :  that  truculent  jaw 
told  in  elegant  language  of  indomitable 
spirit  and  bulldog  tenacity. 

To  prevent  lagging  in  the  game,  the  men's 
left  wrists  were  lashed  to  each  end  of  a  six- 
foot  rope,  making  the  actual  distance  from 
palm  to  palm  some  three  feet,  six  inches — a 
proximity  to  harm  that  might  well  make  the 
most  iron-willed  shudder.  The  men  stepped 
forth  into  the  crisp  air  of  the  Canadian 
evening.  They  paused  at  the  center  of  the 
space  cleared  away  by  Ledoux,  while  Kruger 
tightly  adjusted  the  blindfolds.  The  straps, 
heavy,  supple,  and  each  carrying  at  the  end 
a  formidable  brass  buckle,  were  placed  in 
the  men's  right  hands. 

Immediately,  such  is  the  force  of  instinct, 
the  combatants  stooped  slightly  and  edged 
away  from  the  center.  An  instant  later 
Kruger  gave  the  word,  just  as  the  rope 
tautened  between  them. 

Quick  as  a  flash  the  men  sprang  aside  and 
bent  lower,  each  tiptoeing  in  an  effort  to 
detect  his  adversary's  precise  position.  Then, 
with  the  swift  swoop  of  the  eagle,  Gallardo 
leaped  forward  and  struck.  True  to  the 
mark,  on  the  broad  back  went  the  cruel 
stroke.  The  bronzed  flesh  flashed  white — then 
a  tropic  red.  The  muscles  twitched  con- 
vulsively a  moment,  and  McCann  gripped 
his  strap  with  redoubled  strength. 

Suddenly,  swiftly,  noiselessly,  McCann 
glided  toward  the  Frenchman.  His  arm  cir- 
cled, the  leather  whistled,  and  the  blow 
went  on  its  destructive  way. 
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"  Missed !  missed !  "  roared  Kruger.  But 
no — what  is  it  that  wells  from  the  broad 
breast  of  the  tall  demon  and  flows  in  a  tiny 
dark  stream  downward  ?  Blood — and  there 
is  a  gash  below  his  leaping,  beating  heart — 
no,  that  blow  did  not  miss. 

But  to  the  infuriated  Gallardo  it  is  a  pin's 
scratch.  He  is  already  massing  his  hercu- 
lean body  for  another  stroke.  He  springs  to 
the  left — strikes,  stumbles,  for  he  has  missed 
— and  falls.  Before  he  can  arise  McCann 
comes  in  like  a  flash,  and  his  strap  clips 
cruelly  across  the  Frenchman's  unprotected 
chest.  And  yet  again  as  he  rises,  the  brass 
goes  straight  to  the  black  curls  on  his  brow, 
and  the  blood  oozes  through  the  pulverized 
flesh  in  the  form  of  a  square — the  buckle's 
shape. 

French  blood  flowing  and  McCann  free 
from  harm.  But  beware,  McCann — you  're 
fighting  a  tiger  now — see  that  stealthy 
crouch — that  vicious  lunge ;  the  hissing  brass 
lands  plump  on  McCann's  pulsating  neck, 
and,  in  response,  a  tiny  spurt  of  red  blood 
jets  out.  For  a  moment  the  blow  causes  a 
sinking  of  the  shorter  man's  knees,  but  he 
recovers  and  springs  away  to  begin  circling 
— circling. 

Gallardo  plans  a  strategy  and  pauses. 
Instantly  McCann  stops  in  his  path  while 
the  labored  breathing  of  the  giants  is  the 
only  sound  heard.  Then,  like  a  great  hound, 
Gallardo  springs ;  McCann,  alert,  leaps  far 
backward — but  a  second  too  late,  for  the 
eager  brass  slips  into  the  projecting  chin 
and  opens  a  door  for  the  hot  blood  penned 
within.  'T  is  a  grand — a  vicious  stroke,  yet 
even  while  the  witnesses  hold  their  breath 
at  sight  of  it,  'tis  avenged.  Gallardo  winced 
as  the  unlooked-for  blow  swept  upon  him 
and  well  he  might,  for  the  leathern  weapon 
caught  him  full  upon  the  lips,  and  two 
white  teeth  were  sacrificed  to  its  resistless 
force. 

For  five  minutes  the  game  crept  on — 
evenly  and  steadily.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
a  chance  blow  so  inflamed  Gallardo  that  he 
threw  caution  to  the  wind  and  the  men 
mixed  in  a  whirling  maelstrom  of  passion. 
Then,  as  suddenly  as  it  began,  they  sprang 
apart,  and  the  steady,  stealthy,  stoic  style 
recurred. 

Darkness  settled  over  the  scene,  and  away 
in  the  depths  of  the  forest  the  moaning  of 
Nature  and  her  proteges  stole  upon  vthe 
strained  senses  of  the  silent  spectators.  The 
ghostly  flare  of  torches  lit  up  the  scene. 


Then,  all  unexpectedly,  the  end  came.  In 
the  doubtful  light  of  the  torches  none  saw 
it  clearly ;  't  was  very  like  other  blows  to 
their  staring  eyes.  But  they  beheld  the  tall 
form  of  Pierre  Gallardo  totter  and  fall,  first 
to  its  knees  and  then  to  its  face.  A  chorus 
of  yells  greeted  the  thing — at  which  McCann 
sprang  away,  dragging  momentarily  the 
unconscious  form  at  his  feet. 

"  He  's  quit !  "  called  Kruger. 

McCann  stood  still  while  they  loosed  him. 
He  opened  his  eyes  and  saw  his  opponent 
prostrate  before  him ;  then  he  strode  inside 
and  dressed  in  grim  silence.  Lighting  his 
pipe,  he  watched  while  Gallardo's  benumbed 
senses  gradually  resumed  sway.  When  at 
length  reason  shown  in  his  bloodshot  eyes 
he  rose  and  extended  his  hand. 

"  We  '11  call  it  quits,  lad,  av  ye  don't 
mind,"  he  said. 

Pierre  Gallardo  glared  up  at  the  figure 
confronting  him — then  he  smiled  weakly 
and  grasped  the  outstretched  palm.  He  was 
beaten  at  his  own  game. 

Kruger's  Camp  slept  peacefully  that 
night. 

N.  H.  Crowell. 


THE  FIRST  SMOKE 

PINK  VERTIGO  sat  before  his  lodge, 
thinking.  Time  was  not  expensive, 
and  he  could  as  well  think  as  not,  un- 
less it  might  be  after  dinner,  when  it  was 
too  much  like  exertion.  He  was  not  ponder- 
ing on  affairs  of  state,  or  the  address  he  was 
to  deliver  on  the  origin  of  government  be- 
fore the  sociological  convention ;  no,  he  was 
merely  thinking  whether  he  would  make  his 
wife  cut  a  fresh  steak  from  the  venison  he 
had  slain  last  week,  or  work  yesterday's  left- 
overs into  a  stew.  And  while  deep  in  this 
problem  his  wife  had  cut  and  broiled  the 
steak  and  sent  their  daughter  to  call  him. 

The  call  roused  the  statesman  from  his 
meditations,  and  with  a  weary  stretching  of 
his  limbs  he  arose  and  fell  into  the  wake  of 
his  heiress.  The  feast  was  served  on  the 
lodge  floor.  There  was  profusion  of  venison 
and  corn,  with  a  little  more  venison  and  corn 
as  side  dishes.  On  this  familiar  spectacle  of 
meat  and  maize,  Pink  Vertigo  looked  and 
sighed.  His  wife  noted  the  sigh  with  an 
anxiety  that  was  almost  apprehension,  for 
she  wore  black  about  the  eyes  when  her  lord 
quarreled  with  his  nutriment. 
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"  I  want  something  different,"  muttered 
the  aborigine.  ''  I  don't  know  what,  but  I 
suspect  it  must  be  stimulant.  I  wish  some- 
body would  hurry  up  and  invent  it.*'  He 
dropped  carelessly  to  the  earth  and  prepared 
to  begin  his  repast.  The  fire  with  which  it 
had  been  cooked  still  smoldered,  and  as  the 
wife  caught  up  a  handful  of  twigs  and  threw 
them  on  the  embers,  Pink  Vertigo  sniffed 
sharply  and  asked  what  it  was. 

"  What  is  which  ?  "  inquired  the  madame. 

"  What  is  the  odor  that  I  smell,  0  Golden 
Buck?" 

"It  is  deer  meat.  It  is  what  I  thought 
you  would  prefer." 

''I  do  not  mean  the  flesh.  There  is  a 
strange  perfume  from  the  fire." 

"  I  cannot  tell,  unless  it  is  part  of  a  tall 
weed  that  grows  about  here.  It  fell  into  the 
butter." 

"  Pluck  its  leaves  and  cast  them  on  the 
flame,  that  we  may  find  if  the  odor  is  like 
that." 

And  Golden  Buck  did  as  he  bade  her  i 
and  lo,  from  the  damp  smoke  ascending 
there  came  a  fragrance  that  caused  Pink 
Vertigo's  nostrils  to  dilate. 

"  It  is  good — heap  good.  Let  it  be  always 
put  upon  the  fire  at  dinner.  We  will  take  it 
to  the  meeting  house  and  burn  it  before  the 
manitou." 

And  she  did  it.  The  leaves  were  picked, 
and  some  of  them,  drying  in  the  keen  south- 
land sun,  smoked  the  easier,  so  their  frag- 
rance was  doubled.  Pink  Vertigo  and  his 
wife  took  joy  of  it,  hence  they  believed  that 
manitou  would  do  the  like.  And  Golden 
Buck  was  happier,  because  her  husband  was 
less  vertiginous  in  his  wrath,  and  blacked 
her  eyes  less  often. 

Though  not  an  industrious  prayersman, 
our  hero  was  frequently  on  his  bones,  and 
possibly  it  is  because  he  took  exercise  in  the 
hunt  in  cheerful  weather  that  he  reserved 
his  orisons  for  showers.  At  any  rate,  it  hap- 
pened that  he  prayed  oftenest  when  the  day 
was  unpropitious,  and  his  incense  was  hard 
to  take  fire,  for  he  kindled  it  by  rubbing 
sticks  together,  and  the  air  and  the  earth 
and  the  sticks  and  the  god  were  damp.  On 
one  such  afternoon,  while  he  was  worshiping 
and  praying  the  manitou  to  send  him  an 
additional  wife,  who  was  better  looking  and 
a  better  cook  than  the  one  that  now  troubled 
him,  the  fire  he  had  kindled  died  down,  for 
it  had  begun  to  rain  again.  To  bend  over 
and    blow   it  was   tiresome,    especially  as 


there  was  a  suspicion  of  rheumatism  in  his 
shoulder.  Happy  thought !  He  would  blow 
it  through  a  tube.  The  bark  of  a  dogwood 
had  loosened  by  decay,  and  making  a  roll 
of  it  he  could  sit  erect  and  blow,  like  a 
circus  agent.  The  fragrant  leaves  were  smol- 
dering dully.  His  rheumatism  gave  a  hitch, 
causing  him  to  catch  his  breath  sharply,  and 
in  the  quick  intake  he  filled  his  mouth  with 
smoke,  some  of  it  going  down  his  throat  and 
into  his  lungs,  causing  such  a  spasm  of 
coughing  that  the  echoes  yapped  again. 
When  he  had  recovered  the  regularity  of  his 
breathing,  the  smoke  taste  yet  lingered  on 
his  lips.  Hm!  It  was  piquant.  He  inhaled 
once  more,  this  time  cautiously.  He  filled  his 
mouth  with  cloud,  then  breathed  it  into  the 
air.  It  tasted  better.  Once  more  he  inhaled 
the  incense  and  suffered  the  smoke  to  escape 
by  slow  degrees,  watching  it  as  it  spired  up- 
ward through  the  dampness.  The  smoke  was 
good.    A  new  pleasure  had  been  discovered. 

Next  day  Pink  Vertigo  sought  the  shrine 
again  and  made  fresh  oblation.  The  god 
was  tranquil,  and  Pink  Vertigo  even  more 
so  as  he  drew  the  incense  into  his  lungs,  or 
mouthed  it  in  curiosity  and  delight.  Another 
dependant,  roaming  the  wood  in  search  of 
eatables,  came  upon  him  as  he  lay  on  the 
earth,  uttering  smoke  from  his  lips,  and  fled 
roaring  with  amazement ;  for  Pink  Vertigo 
had  become  a  god !  What  other  than  a  god 
could  eat  fire  and  cast  it  out  again  ?  Pink 
Vertigo  noticed  that  he  was  looming  pretty 
large  on  the  social  horizon. 

He  loaded  his  fire  with  fresh  leaves  and 
put  the  dogwood  bark  close  above  the 
smudge,  and  so  awaited  the  coming  of  his 
people.  For  he  knew  they  would  come. 
He  knew  that  nothing  less  than  dynamite 
would  keep  them  away,  and  he  was  crafty 
enough  to  realize  that  dynamite  had  not 
been  invented.  They  found  him  reclining 
on  a  bank  beside  his  little  fire,  watching 
his  fragrant  breath  drift  into  the  air.  And 
they  widened  their  eyes  and  their  mouths, 
and  their  hands  were  held  high,  palms  out- 
ward, after  the  way  of  people  who  cannot 
well  enough  express  astonishment  with  their 
faces,  and  they  wondered  exceeding  at  the 
choice  of  Pink  Vertigo  above  all  others  for 
this  show  of  mercy.  As  they  gained  con- 
fidence that  this  was  really  an  earthly 
phenomenon  they  ventured  close  and  sniffed 
the  burning  leaves  with  pleasure,  and  at 
last  found  voice  to  pray  that  the  elected 
would  smoke  a  little  harder,  so  that  those  in 
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the  back  row  might  be  blessed  by  a  sniff  of 
it  likewise. 

But  what  was  this?  Pink  Vertigo  was 
losing  heart.  He  was  growing  discontented. 
He  cast  rude  eyes  at  the  bystanders  and 
wished  them  to  go  home,  which  made  it  all 
the  more  necessary  for  them  to  stay.  The 
pulls  at  the  tube  were  less  frequent.  The 
smoke  swallowed  was  less  in  volume.  The 
fire  was  dying  down.  Suspicious  looks  were 
exchanged.  Pink  Vertigo  looked  ill.  Gods 
are  never  ill. 

Pink  Vertigo  had  had  smoke  enough. 
But  the  interest  of  the  populace  was  not 
abated.  "More  incense!"  they  cried.  He 
made  a  few  disheartened  attempts,  his  eyes 
growing  darker  and 
more  languid,  and 
hollows  forming 
under  them,  his  form 
more  lax,  his  lips 
pursing  and  pulling 
down,  as  if  internal 
dissensions  were  in 
progress.  He  was 
losing  color.  So 
nearly  as  he  could 
turn  pale  he  was  turning  it. 
He  drew  the  magic  tube 
from  his  mouth,  looked  at  it 
in  heavy-eyed  indifference  for 
a  moment,  then,  rising  hastily, 
retired  into  the  wood  and  was 
heard  in  violent  altercation 
with  his  dinner.  Alas!  he  was 
not  a  god ! 

One  of  the  company  made 
bold  to  pick  up  the  tube,  put 
a  leaf  into  it,  and  hold  it 
over  the  fire.  He  breathed 
the  fumes,  considered  the  re- 
sult with  a  critical  air,  and 
passed  it  to  the  next,  who  did  the  like,  and 
so  the  tribe  had  its  first  peace  pipe;  and 
when  Pink  Vertigo  came  forth  into  the  sun- 
light, it  was  with  languid  legs  and  fallen 
countenance.  He  desired  no  supper.  A 
young  man  offered  the  tube  to  him,  still 
warm,  and  reeking  with  the  odors  of  the 
leaf.  He  returned  instantly  to  the  wood, 
and  spoke  to  circumambience  from  the  bot- 
tom of  his  stomach,  and  in  saddest  tones. 
Yet,  on  the  next  day  his  curiosity  led  him 
to  offer  incense  once  again,  in  moderate 
quantities.    Others  having   found   that   all 


could  inhale  the  smoke  without  suffering, 
insisted  on  the  like  privilege,  as  it  pleased 
the  god.  And  the  initiates  were  required 
to  pluck  the  weed  and  start  the  fire. 

Then  the  inventors  bent  their  minds  to 
the  fashioning  of  a  tube  in  which  one  could 
inhale  the  smoke  with  less  expense  of  effort; 
so  they  pinched  it,  and  they  made  a  double 
end  to  insert  into  the  nostrils,  and  this  im- 
plement they  called  a  tobago — meaning  a 
pipe;  or,  if  it  doesn't  mean  that,  doubtless 
it  means  something  else.  And  in  time  they 
took  the  pipe  from  their  noses,  as  the 
Greeks  took  the  double  flutes  from  theirs, 
and  made  one  tip  for  it,  which  was  to  be 
chewed  while  it  seethed  and  savored;  and  if 
you  want  it  proven 
to  you  that  the  double 
ended  pipe  was  a  to- 
bago, you  have  only 
to  look  at  the  map  of 
Tobago,  in  the  West 
Indies,  which  was 
named  for  that  like- 
ness. 

But  what  is  a  word  ? 
We  have  what  signi- 
fies far  more  :  the  substance. 
And  the  herb  has  gone  forth 
from  its  first  garden  to  the 
healing  of  the  nations.  And 
wherever  it  is,  there  you  have 
music,  and  philosophies,  and 
beer,  and  art,  and  tables  d'hote, 
and  all  that  makes  life  desired 
to  the  livers.  In  the  meers- 
chaum of  the  Teuton,  the 
dhudeen  of  the  Celt,  the  stink- 
areet  of  the  Gaul,  the  briar 
of  the  Briton,  the  shui-yen-tai 
of  the  Chink,  the  hookah  of  the 
Turk,  andcigarro  of  the  Ameri- 
can you  find  so  many  links  in  the  bond  of 
civilized  union.  It  is  not  from  one  calumet 
that  incense  rises  to  St.  Nicotine  to-day. 
The  heaven-climbing  output  pours  from 
pipes  to  which  even  those  of  stoves  axe  as 
naught  for  number  and  blackness.  While 
that  cloud  ascends  the  nerves  of  the  just 
are  safe  from  jar,  and  the  wiles  of  the  wicked 
are  of  small  avail.  The  whole  world  joins  in 
songs  of  praise  for  the  blest  weed  of  Amer- 
ica, and  is  so  busy  in  its  smoking  and  its 
singing  that  it  has  never  built  a  monument 
to  Pink  Vertigo.  Charles  M.  Skinner. 
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By  HOMER  DAVENPORT 


IT  IS  not  difficult  to  trace  back  to  its 
sources  the  trotting  blood  which  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  records  that  have  fol- 
lowed one  another  through  newspaper  "  ex- 
tras "  of  late  years.  We  can  easily  eliminate 
"fake"  pedigrees,  and  horse  heraldry  is  a 
much  more  exact  science  than  that  which 
pertains  to  humankind.  But  to  determine 
accurately  whether  or  not  the  flyers  of  to- 
day are  really  greater  than  those  of  yester- 
day is  another  matter.  The  bicycle  sulky 
and  the  modern  track  have  done  wonders 
for  speed,  and  it  is  still  a  question  if  Cresceus 
could  pull  a  sulky  of  the  old  pattern  over 
the  same  track  that  Maud  S.  made  her 
famous  record  on,  and  equal  the  time  of  that 
queen  of  the  track. 

Going  back  as  far  as  it  is  needful  into 
lineage,  we  find  that  Henry  Clay  was  born 
in  1837,  by  Andrew  Jackson,  born  in  1828, 
by  Young  Bashaw,  born  in  1822,  by  the 
Arab-Barb  Grand  Bashaw,  an  importation 
of  1820. 

The  English  thoroughbred  of  that  time 
was  known  as  the  Anglo- Arabian,  an  Eng- 
lish creation  from  eastern  blood,  which  was 
Arab,  Arab-Barb,  and  Turk,  the  latter  a 
mixture  of  Arab-Barb  and  Persian.  Mes- 
senger was  three  times  interbred  to  the 
one  horse,  Godolphin,  Arab-Barb.  The  dams 
of  Young  Bashaw  were  all  Anglo-  Ai-abs,  but 
his  sire  was  an  American  importation  of 
Arab -Barb  blood,  which  made  him  an 
Americo-Arab.  Young  Bashaw  got  Andrew 
Jackson  from  an  interbred  Messenger  mare, 
hence  he,  like  his  sire,  was  an  Americo- 
Arab,  or  American  thoroughbred. 

In .  1832,  when  he  was  four  years  old, 
Jackson  was  entered  in  a  trotting  match  at 
Philadelphia,  for  a  purse  of  $200.  The  race 
was  in  heats  of  two  miles,  best  two  in  three, 
and  he  won  it  in  straight  heats.  Again,  in 
1833,  1834,  1835,  and  1836,  he  won  every 
time  against  the  best  horses  of  his  day.  The 
time  of  the  heats  ran  from  5:25  down  to  5:27, 
his  best  time  for  a  single  mile  being  2:30. 
Blood  had  begun  to  tell. 

As  no  horses  could  be  found  to  trot  against 


him,  Jackson  was  retired.  He  was  the  first 
American  thoroughbred  trotting  horse;  thor- 
oughbred according  to  the  English  laws  for 
such  creation. 

Jackson  was  the  sire  of  Henry  Clay,  whose 
dam  was  a  Canadian-French  mare  of  Arab- 
Barb  blood  ;  hence  Henry  Clay  became  prop- 
erly an  American  thoroughbred,  or  Amer- 
ico-Arab. Interbreeding  Henry  Clay's  blood 
according  to  the  English  law,  which  is 
authority  the  world  over,  would  have  given 
America  a  legitimate  thoroughbred  to  trot. 
But  this  was  not  done,  and  the  breeders  of 
to-day  should  congratulate  themselves  on  the 
fact  that  the  Clay  blood  was  mixed  with 
Hambletonian ;  otherwise  we  might  have 
gone  on  breeding  and  breeding,  to  get  one 
trotter  every  season.  Even  as  it  is,  we  get 
but  few  trotters  of  speed  as  a  result  of  a 
year. 

The  dam  of  Rysdyk's  Hambletonian  was 
a  mare  of  no  known  breeding,  notwith- 
standing fake  pedigrees  to  the  contrary. 
The  Kent  mare  which  appears  in  the  pedi- 
gree of  Rysdyk's  Hambletonian  was  a  small 
mare  purchased  by  Alexander  Campbell — 
perhaps  the  greatest  horseman,  certainly 
one  of  the  "  squarest "  that  ever  lived  in 
New  York.  Mr.  Campbell  bought  the 
cheapest  out  of  a  drove  of  western  horses 
for  Charlie  Kent,  a  butcher  boy,  paying  $40 
for  her.  No  questions  were  ever  asked  by 
Campbell  or  Kent  as  to  the  mare's  breeding, 
as  she  was  only  needed  to  pull  the  butcher 
wagon  which  Charlie  drove.  She  showed 
no  more  speed  than  quick  trappy  express- 
wagon  horses  do,  and  no  pedigree  was 
thought  of  any  more  than  if  a  Cayuse  horse 
had  been  bought  from  an  Indian.  Mr.  Camp- 
bell once  indignantly  refused  an  offer  of 
$1,000  to  sign  a  "fake"  pedigree  for  the  Kent 
mare.  She  was  bred  by  Bill  Rysdyk  to  old 
Abdallah.  The  colt,  which  he  called  Rysdyk's 
Hambletonian,  was  thus  named,  Rysdyk 
thinking  he  could  fool  the  farmers  by  in- 
ducing them  to  believe  his  horse  was  by 
Bishop's  Hambletonian.  This  horse  could 
not  trot  a  mile  in  three  minutes.    He  was 
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nevertheless  bred  to  many  mares  around 
New  York  and  Long  Island,  all  strong  in 
the  Clay  blood,  and  from  them  he  got  many 
horses  which  proved  to  be  very  fast  in  the 
harness  gaits. 

It  is  surprising  to  note  that  all  our  speed 
in  all  gaits  comes  from  the  one  source  of 
Arab  and  Bard  blood.  Of  course  it  has  long 
been  known  that  our  running  horses  come 
from  the  Arab,  but  it  has  only  become  un- 
derstood of  late  that  the  horses  of  the  other 
gaits  are  of  equally  pure  descent,  and  hark 
back  to  the  same  forefathers. 

The  strength  of  the  strain  is  proven  by  the 
fact  that  it  could  receive  the  admixture  of 
such  rank  outside  "  scrub  "  blood  as  that  of 
the  dam  of  Rysdyk's  Hambletonian,  and 
not  suffer  more  than  it  did  by  such  corrup- 
tion. 

We  can  now  produce  great  individuals, 


although  of  no  fixed  type.  This  is  to  be  re- 
gretted. A  great  nation  like  ours  must  im- 
port from  people  who  are  more  careful 
breeders,  if  it  is  desired  to  secure  any  fixed 
type  of  stock.  For  this  reason  alone  Amer- 
ica has  no  standard  type,  whereas  England, 
France,  and  Russia  have  several  each,  not  to 
mention  the  shrewdest  of  all  breeders,  the 
Arabs. 

To  produce  types  of  any  kind  of  stock, 
and  especially  horseflesh,  requires  years  of 
the  most  careful  and  systematic  breeding. 
Many  times,  men  who  ought  to  know  better 
follow  some  fad,  and  allow  good  blood  to 
become  infused  with  inferior,  merely  be- 
cause it  is  the  fashion  of  the  time. 

Of  the  many  examples  of  this  which 
occur  in  every  line  of  stock  breeding,  the 
most  conspicuous  that  I  have  in  mind  is  one 
which  occurred  in  the  rearing  of  chickens. 


rom  a  drawing  by  J,  H.  Wright,  r86s 
Copyrighted  by  Currier  &  Ives. 


Rysdyk's  Hambletonian,  a  Grandson  of  Imported  Messenger. 
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From  an  old  copyright  print  by  CurrieT  &  Ives. 
Maud  S.,  Whose  Record,  2:o8J{,  to  a  High-Wheeled  Sulky,  Has  Not  Yet  Been  Equaled, 


For  many  years  the  English,  usually  very 
careful  breeders,  had  what  they  called  the  old 
English  Surrey  or  Sussex  fowl,  a  bird  unsur- 
passed for  all  purposes,  and  widely  famous  for 
its  fine  juicy  flesh.  But  the  color  was  plebeian, 
the  hens  being  merely  speckled,  with  no 
plumage  to  give  them  grace  or  beauty. 

Buffs  and  barred  fowls  became  the  rage. 


The  fashion  ran  to  feathers,  as  it  has  even 
now  in  the  case  of  millinery.  Breeders  began 
to  cross  and  recross  their  speckled  hens,  until 
they  had  nearly  disappeared,  and  to-day  the 
best  and  most  serviceable  race  of  English 
poultry  is  practically  extinct,  wrhile  gaudy, 
freakish  chickens,  in  no  way  comparable  to 
their  plain  old  predecessors,  strut  about  ihe 


*  > 


From  an  old  copyright  print  by  Currier  &  Ives. 
Flora  Temple,  a  Famous  Mare  of  1850,  Which  Did  One  Mile,  in  Harness,  in  2:19^. 
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barnyards,  and  endeavor  vainly  to  persuade 
their  owners  of  the  truth  of  the  adage  that 
fine  feathers  make  fine  birds. 

So  with  trotting1  horses.  Suppose  the  keen 
old  Arabs  had  been  influenced  by  every  pass- 
ing fad,  and  had  rushed  madly  away  after 
every  changing  fashion  in  horseflesh.  When 
you  visited  the  pastures  of  Arabia,  instead  of 
the  proud,  lofty-tailed  thoroughbred  you 
would  see  all  manner  of  mongrel  cobs,  mixed 
blood  trotters,  and  poor  running  types.  Let 
us  be  thankful  that  the  Arab  was  loyal  to  his 
horse,  for  still  the  Arabian  steed  remains  the 
standard  of  pure  blood  and  equine  aristoc- 
racy. From  their  blood  comes  annually  a  far 
greater  percentage  of  good  foals  than  from 
that  of  our  horses  :  and  if  they  but  chose  to 
train  the  Barb,  he  could  develop  a  speed  in 
harness  that  would  be  very  likely  to  surprise 
even  the  "wise  ones." 

Just  how  fast  we  are  advancing  with  the 
trotter  is,  as  I  intimated  at  the  beginning  of 
this  article,  not  easy  to  find  out.  At  first 
thought  we  would  say  unhesitatingly  that 
Cresceus  could  distance  Maud  S.  But  we 
must  not  jump  at  conclusions.  We  know  that 
Mr.  Ketchum  holds  the  mile  record  for  trot- 
ters, the  two-mile  record,  many  other  track 
and  state  records,  and  lastly  the  ice  record  ;  * 
but  it  is  not  a  matter  of  general  knowledge 
that  he  has  made  any  attempt  to  hold  the 
world's  record  to  a  high  sxilky.  Cresceus  is 
such  a  powerful-going  horse  that  one  would 
think  naturally  that  he  could  pull  a  high- 
wheeled  sulky  a  mile  in  about  2:05.  But  he 
evidently  cannot  pull  one  so  fast  as  did  Maud 
S.,  or  as  Sunol  (2:0SJ  kite-shaped  track).  I 
never  have  asked  Mr.  Ketchum  if  he  ever 
started  for  the  high-wheeled  record ;  but  it 
certainly  seems  likely  that  a  man  owning 
such  a  horse  as  Cresceus  would,  if  he  could, 
remove  all  doubt  as  to  the  superiority  of  the 
present-day  trotter  over  the  trotter  of  yester- 
day, and  establish  the  fact  that  we  owe  our 
great  speed  to  improved  horses,  instead  of 
improved  sulkies  and  tracks. 

During  the  season  of  1892,  while  riding  a 
bicycle,  Mr.  Geers,  the  master  reinsman,  was 
impressed  with  the  smoothness  of  the  ball 
bearings  on  the  machine,  and  began  to 
speculate  as  to  their  adaptability  to  the 
racing  sulky. 

In  order  to  try  his  newly  developed  theory 
he  had  a  sulky  built  with  rubber  tires  and 
ball  bearings,  and  made  a  test  which  proved 

*  Mr.  Ketchum  has  lately  received  an  invitation  to  go 
to  Oregon  and  try  for  the  mud  record. — H.  D. 


to  his  entire  satisfaction  the  superiority  of 
the  new  device. 

He  was  to  work  the  horse  Excellence  that 
day.  He  hitched  him  first  to  a  high- wheeled 
sulky,  and  drove  him  a  mile  in  2:23^.  Then 
he  shifted  him  into  the  bicycle  sulky,  and 
the  mile  was  trotted  in  2:21|.  Returning  to 
the  old-fashioned  vehicle,  the  best  he  could 
do  was  2:23|.  Once  more  the  invention 
was  employed,  and  again  Excellence  went 
an  easy  mile  in  2:21i. 

"  This,1'  said  Mr.  Geers,  "  satisfied  me  that 
a  horse  could  make  better  time  with  the 
new  sulky  than  with  the  old." 

That  afternoon  he  drove  Honest  George 


Ed.  Geers,  the  Famous  Reinsman. 

in  a  race  to  the  new  sulky,  and  won  without 
trouble.  That  was  the  first  time  the  ''  bike  " 
had  ever  been  used  in  a  race.  This  was  in 
Detroit,  in  1892. 

The  light  vehicle  has  since  been  perfected, 
till  its  weight  amounts  to  practically  nothing. 
Tracks  are  built  now  which  compare  with 
those  over  which  Flora  Temple  made  her 
fastest  mile  as  the  New  York  Speedway 
compares  with  the  lane  down  past  your 
barn. 
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It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  we  must 
consider  these  improvements  before  jump- 
ing to  the  conclusion  that  "certainly  our 
horses  are  faster  than  was  Maud  S."  One 
thing  at  least  is  certain:  No  horse  has  re- 
duced her  record  of  2:08f  to  a  high- wheeled 
sulky,  although  a  five  thousand  dollar 
purse  has  been  hung  up  for  years  for  any 
horse  that  could  do  so. 

During  the  last  decade  the  trotting  horse 
has  had  the  good  fortune  to  number  among 


establishment,  situated  in  the  best  part  of 
California,  and  bis  keen  judgment  in  breed- 
ing resulted  in  pronounced  success.  He 
brought  out  the  great  qualities  of  Electioneer 
as  a  sire,  and  the  colts  sired  by  him  out  of 
the  grand  mare  Beautiful  Bells  founded 
several  successful  farms.  The  most  conspic- 
uous of  their  children  were  Chimes  and 
Bowbells,  and  about  them  centered  most  of 
the  interest  in  trotters  for  years.  Chimes 
was  the  sire  of  The  Abbott,  2:03^,  and  six 
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its  friends  such  men  as  the  late  Leland 
Stanford,  the  Messrs.  Hamlin,  and  many 
others  of  means,  and  with  the  inclination, 
judgment,  and  ability  to  get  the  best  results 
out  of  the  best  blood  obtainable. 

Mr.  Stanford  demonstrated  the  fact  that 
thoroughbred  blood,  even  at  this  date,  can 
trot.  His  mare  Sunol,  which  held  the  world's 
record  of  2:08^  over  a  kite-shaped  track, 
was  out  of  a  thoroughbred  running  mare. 
Mr.  Stanford  spent  a  fortune  on  his  racing 


others  that  went  in  better  than  2:10.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  the  blood  of  Electioneer 
and  Beautiful  Bells  dated  back  to  the  Arab 
and  Barb  blood  of  Clay.  This  was  particu- 
larly true  of  Beautiful  Bells,  the  greatest 
brood  mare,  all  things  considered,  of  her 
time. 

Speed  from  Hiram  Woodruff's  day  down 
to  the  present  time  has  been  developed 
rapidly.  Woodruff  and  Geers  seem  to  be 
philosophers  of  the  same  school.    Woodruff, 
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making  his  advent  at  the  time  he  did,  was 
born  to  poorer  blood  and  rougher  tracks, 
and  altogether  contended  with  the  unhewn 
trotting  wilderness. 

Geer's  start  as  a  boy,  however,  was  a  good 
ways  behind  the  flag.  He  began  with  calves 
instead  of  colts,  and  jogged  over  tracks 
that  were  always  either  down  or  up  hill. 
Conditions  were  nearly  as  primitive  as  those 
which  attended  the  early  races  of  the  ich- 
thvosauri,  but  his  horse  sense  soon  enabled 


chine,  giving  the  impression  of  still  greater 
power  held  in  reserve,  he  skims  the  track 
like  a  swallow.  Although  his  knee  action 
looks  high  he  doesn't  trot  high,  but  merely 
reaches  out  for  a  grip  on  the  track  that 
sends  him  along  like  a  locomotive.  His 
most  wonderful  feature  is  his  stifle  action, 
the  like  of  which  has  never  been  seen.  In 
fact,  it  is  probable  that  we  shall  never  again 
see  so  powerful  a  horse  travel  so  fast  as 
Cresceus.   His  campaigning  has  been  of  the 


John  A.  McKerron,  Another  Two-Minute  Possibility  That  Has  Trotted  One  Mile  in  2:05^,  Driven  by  His  Owner, 

H.  K.  Devereux. 


him  to  keep  the  sun  out  of  his  eyes,  and  he 
progressed  until  to-day  he  is  looked  upon 
as  the  greatest  reinsman  of  his  time. 

With  wonderfully  prepared  tracks,  and 
with  sulkies  made  with  more  care  than  our 
grandfathers'  clocks,  he  has  been  able  to 
see  a  horse  driven  in  2:02£.  This  trotter,  a 
big  sorrel  stallion,  when  on  a  walk  or  stand- 
ing resembles  an  ideal  carriage  horse,  per- 
haps a  little  too  heavy  for  a  family  surrey. 
But  when  he  is  in  action,  a  spectacular  ma- 


hippodrome  variety,  thus  depriving  him  of 
a  fair  chance  for  a  two- minute  record,  but 
those  who  have  observed  his  look  of  tre- 
mendous reserve  force  prophesy  that  his 
performances  are  by  no  means  done  "with. 

"When  Dexter,  in  1867,  trotted  a  mile  in 
2:17£,  many  wise  men  of  that  day  thought 
it  was  as  fast  as  horseflesh  could  or  would 
go.  They  could  not  understand  how  bone 
and  muscle  could  hit  the  earth  any  faster 
than  that  without  jarring  loose  the   king 
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bolt,  to  say  nothing  of  the  nails  that  held 
on  the  shoes.  Hiram  Woodruff,  when  he 
first  drove  Dexter  in  2:23j  turned  around  to 
the  judges  and  exclaimed:  "Oh,  what  a 
horse ! "  If  Mr.  Woodruff  were  alive  to-day, 
and  Dexter  were  in  his  prime,  he  might 
turn  him  around  on  the  Speedway  on  a 
warm  spring  morning  and  bring  him  up  so 
far  in  the  rear  of  a  bunch  of  road  horses 
that  he  would  again  exclaim,  and  even  more 
earnestly :  "  Oh,  what  a  horse ! " 

Scientific  breeding  to-day  is  far  ahead  of 
the  careless  methods  of  former  years,  so 
that  we  are  prone  to  believe  that,  with  our 
knowledge  increased  in  coming  seasons,  it 
will  not  be  long  before  we  may  see  an  even- 
ing paper  with  headlines: 

"MILE   TROTTED   IN  TWO   MINUTES." 

When  oats  are  figured  at  five  cents  an 
oat  and  hay  at  a  cent  a  straw,  we  have  a 
right  to  expect  that  our  horses  will  justify 
our  investment  in  them  by  doing  the  best 
they  can  by  us. 

Of  the  horses  above  the  horizon  who  may 
possibly  get  under  the  wire  in  the  long 
looked  for  two  minutes,  none  is  more  promis- 
ing than  a  handsome  young  bay,  Major 
Delmar,  2:05|.  He  is  sound  and  strong,  and 
he  quit  last  season  with  something  ap- 
parently up  his  shin  boot.  Almost  his  equal 
is  that  great  stallion  John  A.  McKerron, 
2:05J.  In  handling  these  horses  the  aim 
has  been  to  develop  a  lasting  quality  of 
speed,  rather  than  equip  them  for  a  single 
spectacular  season.  This  slow  and  careful 
training  may  show  forth  in  surprising  results 
the  coming  summer,  and  may  crown  either 
of  them  as  king  of  the  turf,  although  that 
great  son  of  Mambrino  King,  Lord  Derby, 
is  still  very  much  in  the  field. 

Lord  Derby  possesses  apparently  all  the 
speed  he  requires  to  trot  a  mile  in  two  min- 
utes, but  he  also  has  an  inclination  to  break 
whenever  he  gets  ready:  and  whenever  he 
trots  against  a  horse  of  nearly  equal  speed, 
but  with  no  desire  to  leave  the  trot  for  the 
saddle  gaits,  like  John  A.  McKerron  or 
Major  Delmar,  he  finishes  in  the  rear. 

Mr.  Smathers,  his  owner,  has  driven  him 
faster  than  did  ever  Mr.  Geers.  This  shows 
that  Mr.  Geers  knows  the  horse  best,  for  his 
acquaintance  with  Derby's  eccentric  habits 
has  taught  him  that  it  is  dangerous  to  crowd 
his  Lordship.  Mr.  Smathers,  on  the  other 
hand,  cared  nothing  for  his  tendency  to 
break,  and  rushed  him  away  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible.   So  it  happened,  on  one  notable  occa- 


sion, that  the  pride  of  Village  Farm  did 
not  break,  and  as  a  result  he  trotted  the  last 
half  mile  in  a  fraction  of  a  second  more 
than  a  minute. 

Taking  everything  into  consideration  the 
knowing  horseman,  in  spite  of  Lord  Derby's 
speed,  doesn't  predict  that  he  will  become 
a  dangerous  candidate  in  the  race  with  the 
younger  and  steadier  horses. 

Under  the  methods  of  breeders  who  can 
stand  the  expense,  it  has  become  the  prac- 
tise to  start  green  horses  which  in  the  pre- 
ceding year  have  shown  up  in  better  than 
2:10.  And  so  it  is  possible  that  when  the 
two-minute  record  is  announced,  it  may 
have  fallen  to  a  horse  hitherto  little  known 
outside  the  stable  of  his  owner. 

At  this  writing  a  mare  is  training  in 
California,  which,  it  is  claimed,  has  gone  in 
2:05J.  This  mare  has  never  as  yet  started 
in  a  race,  but  it  'is  quite  likely  that  she  will 
begin  her  campaign  next  season.  Farmers 
often  wonder  how  gamblers  have  the  nerve 
to  bet  so  much  on  one  horse,  and  how  it  is 
possible  for  them  to  win  so  often;  but  the 
gamblers  of  the  turf  have  a  system  of  wire- 
less telegraphy  which  taps  every  stable  in 
the  country  where  secret  training  is  going 
on,  and  the  news  that  is  flashed  to  them  is 
very  often  far  more  trustworthy  than  that 
within  reach  of  the  correspondents  of  the 
Associated  Press. 

It  is  a  hopeful  sign  that  interest  is  return- 
ing to  the  harness  horse.  The  speedways 
and  matinee  clubs  have  added  greatly  to 
the  revival,  and  it  is  very  evident  that  here 
is  one  kind  of  horse  which  will  not  be  side- 
tracked by  the  automobile.  The  man  who 
has  once  driven  a  smart  trotter  may  content 
himself  with  a  relative  of  the  street-car 
some  time,  but  it  will  only  be  in  his  extreme 
old  age. 

For  the  two-minute  horse,  we  shall  not? 
in  my  opinion,  have  long  to  wait.  So  let  us 
all  line  up  between  the  draw  gate  and  the 
wire  and  be  patient.  And  now,  which  of 
the  great  sires  of  which  I  have  spoken  will 
be  the  father  of  the  two-minute  trotter1? 
Will  it  be  Chimes,  Oakland  Baron,  Delmar, 
Bowbells,  McKinney,  Mambrino  King,  or 
will  it  be  a  colt  from  the  country,  bred  on 
uncertain  lines?  At  any  event,  that  two- 
minute  mile  will  soon  be  trotted,  and  when 
we  read  the  news  or,  if  more  fortunate,  see 
the  horse  go  under  the  wire,  we  should  go 
reverently  and  sow  some  oats  and  hay  on 
the  grave  of  old  Messenger. 
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HUNDREDS  of  young  Americans 
start  out  every  year  for  Europe  to 
enjoy  the  mountains  of  Switzerland 
and  the  Tyrol,  and  it  is  natural  that  the 
men  of  a  vigorous  race  should  wish  to  in- 
dulge in  the  great  Alpine  sport  of  mountain 
climbing.  The  European  climber,  indeed, 
would  prefer  that  the  American  should  ex- 
plore his  own  mountains  and  should  tell  the 
European  something  of  the  great  ranges  of 
the  far  West.  But  the  Alps  are  the  inevit- 
able gymnasium  of  the  mountaineering  ap- 
prentice, and  it  is  but  natural  that  men 
should  prefer  to  learn  their  craft  in  a  coun- 
try fully  equipped  with  guides  and  with 
every  facility  for  the  work.  The  Editor  of 
Outing-  has  asked  me  to  say  something 
about  the  outfit  and  training  required  for 
climbing  in  the  Alps.  Like  every  other 
game,  from  cricket  down  to  backgammon, 
climbing  is  so  largely  dependent  on  natural 
gifts  and  instincts  that  most  of  the  written 
hints  and  rules  are  of  little  value.  But  there 
are  some  things  that  can  be  said  and  may 
be  of  profit  to  the  wise  man.  Let  me  try  to 
say  them. 

The  ascent  of  a  great  mountain  is  of 
necessity  a  great  strain  on  all  the  human 
faculties.  The  kind  of  power  that  shows 
itself  in  short  efforts  of  racing,  either  on 
land  or  water,  is  of  very  little  value.  The 
most  necessary  quality  for  a  mountaineer  is 
endurance.  He  ought  then,  if  he  is  to  be 
happy  on  a  mountain,  to  see  that  he  is  in 
good  training  before  he  starts.  The  horrible 
fatigues  which  amateur  mountaineers  suffer 
from  beiug  dragged  up  great  mountains  by 
well-meaning  guides  are  almost  always  in- 
jurious to  the  human  body.  The  man  who 
goes  to  Zermatt  and  rushes  up  the  Matter- 
horn  without  any  training  does  a  thing  quite 
as  dangerous  as  the  man  who  rows  a  long 
race  without  training.  I  do  not  say  that  a 
man  ought  to  diet  himself  or  cut  off  all  his 
tobacco.  All  that  is  required  is  some  habit 
of  steady  and  regular  exercise,  whether  it 
be  bicycling,  rowing,  or  walking — something 
that  will  render  less  dangerous  a  sudden 
call  upon  the  heart  or  lungs.    There  is  an  art 


even  in  walking  up  hills — a  way  of  placing 
the  feet ;  a  measure  in  the  tread,  a  method 
of  economy  in  the  use  of  the  breath  and  the 
muscular  effort.  Mere  high  spirits  are  of 
little  avail  in  overcoming  the  labor  of  great 
mountain  slopes.  As  in  walking  so  in  carry- 
ing. Every  mountaineer  ought  to  learn  to 
take  his  share  of  the  necessary  burden  that 
must  fall  on  the  party  out  for  the  day.  The 
best  form  of  sack  for  porterage  is  not  the 
English  knapsack  nor  a  waist-bag  of  any 
sort  or  any  kind,  but  the  Tyrolese  riicksac, 
which  rests  on  the  small  of  the  back  and 
wearies  the  muscles  least.  But  even  this  re- 
quires some  training  to  carry  with  ease.  My 
readers  will  scarcely  believe  me,  but  it  is  the 
fact,  that  after  a  prolonged  period  of  carry- 
ing, the  climber  will  even  prefer  to  walk  with 
some  burden  on  his  back.  It  seems  to  tighten 
up  the  whole  body  and  to  prevent  a  slacken- 
ing of  the  muscles.  But  I  would  advise  young 
climbers,  American  as  well  as  European,  to 
begin  carrying  early  and  not  to  fall  into  the 
habit,  so  common  in  crowded  Swiss  resorts, 
of  hiring  endless  porters  to  do  the  work  for 
the  climber. 

Next  to  training,  comes  the  important 
question  of  clothes  and  general  outfit.  The 
chief  principle  of  clothing  for  mountain  work 
can  be  very  simply  stated.  It  is  that  you 
should  dress  for  the  coldest  moment  in  the 
day.  There  is  nothing  more  varied  than  the 
temperatures  through  which  you  pass  dur- 
ing a  long  snow  climb.  Say  you  start  before 
the  dawn,  as  is  generally  necessary  for  a 
first-class  mountain.  You  will  walk  at  first, 
in  the  chill  night  air,  and  you  will  be  only  too 
thankful  for  your  thick  Norfolk  jacket.  But 
then  the  sun  will  rise,  and  in  an  hour  or  so 
you  may  find  yourselves  plodding  up  steep 
slopes  of  grass  or  scree,  perspiring  at  every 
pore.  You  will  then  wish  you  had  left  your 
Norfolk  jacket  behind ;  and  if  in  starting 
you  added  a  sweater  to  your  general  attire 
you  will  condemn  yourself  with  the  fervor 
of  a  converted  sinner.  But  in  the  course  of 
time  you  will  pass  from  grass  and  scree  on 
to  ice  and  snow,  and  the  chilly  blasts  from 
the  upper  neve  will  begin  to  meet  you.  Again 
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you  will  change  your  mind  as  to  your  pre- 
vious conduct,  and  you  will  bless  the  wisdom 
which  made  you  dress  so  well.  Then  you 
will  reach  the  top,  and  you  will  want  a  rest, 
say  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  before  descend- 
ing1. You  will  want  to  eat  a  meal,  and  you 
will  get  what  protection  you  can  away  from 
the  Arctic  wind  that  blows  over  the  eternal 
snow.  You  must  have  the  rest  and  the  food, 
and  yet  you  may  be  in  peril  of  frostbite  if 
you  stay  for  long  on  the  summit.  That  is 
the  coldest  moment  of  which  I  have  spoken. 
It  is  essential  that  you  should  be  provided 
with  enough  clothes  to  prevent  serious  harm 
from  the  cold  of  that  mountain  top.  You 
may  carry  as  much  as  you  like  during  the 
hot  time  of  the  day.  It  is  best  then  to  walk 
in  your  shirtsleeves  and  to  sling  your  jacket 
over  your  riicksac,  fastening  it  by  the  sleeves. 
You  can  carry  your  sweater  and  your 
gloves,  which  ought  to  be  woolen,  in  your 
riicksac  during  the  hot  part  of  the  climb. 
But  the  great  point  to  remember  is  that  the 
cold  is  more  dangerous  than  the  heat,  and 
that  in  dressing  you  must  always  dress  for 
the  cold. 

You  must  not,  because  the  weather  is  hot, 
go  climbing  mountains  in  thin  summery 
costume,  whether  of  tweeds  or  khaki  or  thin 
holland.  You  must  use  good,  solid,  respect- 
able cloth  that  will  not  tear  easily  on  rocks, 
that  will  keep  out  as  much  moisture  as  pos- 
sible, and  through  which  no  winds  can  blow. 
Your  shirts,  of  course,  must  be  made  of 
flannel.  Every  athlete  worth  the  name  knows 
that  in  violent  exercise  you  should  always 
have  flannel,  and  not  linen,  next  to  the  skin. 
Knickerbockers  are  better  wear  than  trous- 
ers, and  if  you  are  going  to  walk  in  deep 
snow  a  good  pair  of  gaiters  is  essential. 
Most  people  are  familiar  with  the  other 
climbing  requisites.  Your  boots  should  be 
very  strong,  laced,  and  with  projecting  soles. 
They  should  be  comfortable  and  familiar  to 
the  wearer ;  for  probably  the  most  universal 
cause  of  suffering  to  mountain  climbers  con- 
sists in  sore  and  blistered  feet.  Your  boots 
must  of  course  be  nailed.  The  best  nails 
can  be  obtained  in  the  Alps  when  you  get 
there,  but  far  better  in  the  Tyrol  than  in 
Switzerland.  Dr.  Claude  Wilson,  the  English 
climber,  has  made  an  arrangement  by  which 
a  Swiss  guide  will  send  enough  nails  for 
three  boots  in  return  for  six  English  shil- 
lings. The  name  of  the  man  is  Ulrich 
Aimer,  Grindelwald,  Switzerland,  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  Americans  should  not  avail 


themselves  of  this  arrangement  as  well  as 
Englishmen. 

One  could,  of  course,  occupy  pages  in  de- 
scribing all  the  requisites  of  mountain  climb- 
ing. There  are,  for  instance,  a  variety  of 
ingenious  devices  for  walking  on  ice  with 
comfort  and  security.  For  this  purpose  you 
can  use  either  iron  crampons,  which  can  be 
bought  at  Innsbruck  in  the  Tyrol,  or  long 
screws,  which  can  be  inserted  in  the  boot  on 
the  spot  at  any  time  when  they  may  be  re- 
quired. These  screws  are  called  "wolf's 
teeth"  in  the  Dauphine  and  are  used  by  the 
guides  there  for  rock  climbing  as  well  as 
for  ice.  In  climbing  the  Dolomite  Moun- 
tains in  the  Tyrol,  which  are  very  smooth 
and  precipitous,  you  will  generally  find  it 
best  to  substitute  slippers  for  boots.  The 
usual  plan  is  to  use  light  India-rubber  shoes 
of  the  tennis-court  kind.  There  is  a  form 
of  rope  shoe  called  scarpetti,  which  gives  a 
great  grip  to  the  foot  in  climbing  rocks; 
but  it  is  difficult  to  get  a  pair  which  exactly 
fits.  Personally,  I  have  always  preferred 
tennis  shoes  to  scarpetti.  The  most  durable 
form  of  rope  shoe  is  used  by  the  peasantry 
in  the  Pyrenees,  nearly  all  of  whom  prefer 
them  to  boots,  but  the  Pyrenean  shoe  is 
scarcely  flexible  enough  for  difficult  rock 
climbing.  Mountaineering  habits  differ,  and 
the  usual  plan  in  the  Pyrenees  when  you 
come  to  a  rock  that  requires  any  climbing 
is  to  take  off  your  boots,  sling  them  round 
your  shoulders,  and  climb  in  your  stock- 
ings. The  results  may  be  serious  to  your 
hose,  but  certainly  I  have  never  known  the 
foot  to  attain  such  a  grip  on  a  smooth  rock 
as  when  it  is  clad  in  nothing  but  stocking. 

There  is  a  genius  in  these  matters,  and  it 
is  as  well  that  the  young  climber  should  not 
imagine  that  the  real  art  lies  in  the  ap- 
pai'atus.  Climbing  once  in  the  Pyrenees 
my  young  guide,  who  was  little  more  than  a 
peasant,  took  fright  and  ran  away  to  his 
village  with  all  our  devices,  including  even 
our  provisions.  We  went  forward  and 
climbed  the  mountain  just  as  we  were,  with 
our  hands  and  feet.  It  was  a  difficult  climb ; 
it  was,  in  fact,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
ascertain,  the  first  ascent  from  the  western 
side  of  a  mountain  called  the  Fourcanade. 
But  I  remember  that  we  experienced  a 
curious  kind  of  freedom  from  having  nothing 
but  ourselves  to  rely  upon — from  being 
wearied  neither  with  rope  nor  ice-ax  and 
being  driven  back  completely  on  our  own 
resources. 
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At  the  same  time  I  would  not  advocate 
that  climb  as  a  precedent.  Every  climbing 
resource  has  its  proper  use,  though  most 
young  climbers  weigh  themselves  down  with 
an  unnecessary  number  of  weapons.  They 
go  out  against  a  mountain  armed  like  the 
White  Knight.  You  see  them  climbing 
rocks  with  unnecessary  ice-axes  getting  be- 
tween then'  legs,  and  you  see  them  solemnly 
marching  tied  together  with  ropes  over  per- 
fectly safe  and  secure  ground.  These  are 
the  errors  of  youth.  They  will  gradually 
discover  the  proper  uses  for  each  part  of  the 
machinery.  They  will  find  out  that  an  ice- 
ax  is  as  much  in  the  way  in  climbing  rocks 
as  it  is  indispensable  in  climbing  over  ice 
or  snow.  They  will  learn  that  while  it  is 
simply  a  nuisance  to  be  tied  together  with 
a  rope  on  anything  but  the  most  perilous 
rocks,  it  may  often  be  a  necessary  precau- 
tion to  use  it  on  the  easiest  glacier.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  world  more  treacherous 
than  a  glacier.  It  is  generally  most  dangerous 
when  it  looks  most  serene.  A  light  fall  of 
snow  will  cover  a  glacier  with  a  beautiful 
garment  of  white,  which  seems  to  make  it 
as  easy  a  walk  as  Broadway  or  Piccadilly. 
But  beneath  that  thin  layer  are  the  yawn- 
ing crevasses,  perfectly  safe  when  you  can 
see  them  and  avoid  them,  but  infinitely 
dangerous  when  covered  by  a  layer  of  this 
kind.  It  is  thick  enough  to  conceal,  but 
not  probably  to  bear  the  human*  body. 
Your  leader  advances  slowly,  probing  each 
step  in  advance  with  his  ice-ax,  but  does 
not  tread  until  he  feels  sure.  But  as  each 
member  of  the  party  follows  in  his  steps  the 
layer  of  snow  becomes  thinner  and  the 
chance  of  falling  through  becomes  greater. 
The  only  safeguard  is  the  rope,  and  even 
then  only  if  it  is  properly  used. 

Watch  a  good  party  make  their  way  over 
a  treacherous  glacier.  It  is,  in  the  first 
place,  a  party  of  three  or  four,  but  never  of 
two.  Whatever  the  guides  may  say — the 
Tyrolese  guides  are  heretics  on  this  point — - 
a  party  of  two  is  never  safe  on  a  glacier. 
The  reason  is  perfectly  simple — if  one  falls 
he  is  more  likely  to  pull  in  the  other  than 
to  be  dragged  out  by  him.  Our  party  then 
consists  of  three  men,  and  they  are  advanc- 
ing over  a  difficult  and  treacherous  glacier 
covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  fresh-fallen 
snow.  As  we  watch  them,  we  notice  that 
their  pace  is  slow  and  measured  and  that  „ 
each  man  keeps  the  rope  in  front  of  him 
almost  taut,  but  never  allows  it  to  trail  on 


the  ground.  In  his  right  hand  he  holds  his 
ice-ax,  and  his  left  he  keeps  on  the  rope. 
If  the  man  in  front  of  him  slackens  his  pace 
or  stops  to  probe  the  ground  he  twists  the 
rope  round  his  left  hand  and  lets  it  out 
again  when  the  pace  is  resumed.  Watch  the 
effects  of  this  care.  Suddenly,  with  a  jerk, 
the  middle  man  in  the  party  seems  to  fall 
through  the  thin  floor;  the  layer  of  snow 
over  some  crevasse  has  broken  with  his 
weight.  There  is  no  hurry  or  confusion. 
The  third  man,  seeing  him  fall,  stops  and 
holds  the  rope  taut.  If  the  strain  be  great 
he  drives  his  ice-ax  into  the  ground  and 
twists  the  rope  round  the  stick  under  the 
ax-head.  The  first  man  feels  the  shock, 
turns  round,  and  takes  the  same  measures. 
The  middle  man,  sustained  by  a  rope  on 
either  side,  is  checked  in  his  fall.  He  probably 
finds  himself  in  the  snow  up  to  the  armpits. 
His  legs  are  on  air,  but  his  arms  are  free, 
and  he  is  able  gradually  to  lift  himself  out 
of  his  position  on  to  the  firm  ground.  He 
comes  up  laughing  and  spluttering,  and  the 
party  resumes  its  way  as  if  nothing  had 
happened.  The  only  difference  is  that  they 
advance  with  even  more  care  and  probe 
the  ground  even  more  searchingly  beneath 
their  feet. 

Our  party  has  crossed  the  glacier  and  has 
begun  to  mount  an  ice  slope.  Let  us  watch 
them  as  they  move.  The  slope  is  too  steep 
to  climb  without  artificial  steps.  The  lead- 
ing man,  therefore,  is  beginning  to  cut  them 
with  his  ice-ax.  He  wields  it  rapidly  and 
skilfully,  always  hewing  out  a  step  just 
above  that  on  which  he  is  standing,  cutting 
them  deep  and  long  into  the  ice  with  room 
for  the  whole  foot  to  rest.  It  is  hard  work, 
and  if  he  gets  weary  he  exchanges  places 
with  the  second  man,  and  so  they  advance. 
The  second  and  third  men  are  not  cutting. 
While  the  leading  man  is  standing  in  those 
small  ledges  on  the  precipitous  slope  with 
his  whole  energies  absorbed  in  the  work  of 
hewing  steps  in  the  ice,  the  other  two  ad- 
vance into  his  steps  as  he  leaves  them-  but 
at  the  same  time  they  anchor  themselves 
with  their  ice-axes  in  the  ice  just  above 
them.  For  this  purpose  they  drive  the  sharp 
end  of  the  ice-ax  up  to  the  head  in  the  ice 
and  stand  steadily,  ready  to  resist  any  sudden 
pull  on  the  rope  such  as  might  come  if  the 
leader  slipped  while  he  was  cutting  his  steps. 
No  precaution  is  despised  by  these  cool- 
headed  mountaineers.  There  is  no  rashness 
in  their  movements,  no  dash,  simply  calm 
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discipline  and  persistent  energy  applied  to 
the  single  end  of  overcoming  the  difficulty. 

The  ice  slope  is  passed,  and  the  party 
has  come  to  a  group  of  jagged  rocks,  which 
may  or  may  not  crown  the  mountain  top. 
They  halt  for  a  short  time,  and  the  party 
which  has,  up  to  that  moment,  been  the 
picture  of  sustained  activity  becomes  sud- 
denly a  study  in  complete  indolence.  They 
eat  and  drink,  and  then  for  a  few  min- 
utes they  lie  prone  on  the  ground,  their 
faces  buried  in  their  hands  to  shut  out  the 
light,  and  silence  falls  upon  them.  They 
are  in  point  of  fact  asleep!  But  they  seem 
to  sleep  with  an  eye  open.  A  quarter  of  an 
hour  has  been  allotted  for  rest,  and  at  the 
very  close  of  the  fifteenth  minute  the  leader 
rises,  and  the  party  begins  to  prepare  for  a 
fresh  start.  And  now  we  notice  a  change 
in  their  operations.  The  ice-axes  are  col- 
lected and  placed  together  behind  a  rock 
where  the  party  shall  find  them  when  they 
are  returning.  The  rope  is  tightened  round 
every  waist,  and  then  there  is  a  short  con- 
sultation as  the  party  closely  scans  the 
rocks  above.  They  decide  on  the  way  up, 
and  then  the  leader,  rubbing  his  hands, 
advances  to  the  rocks  and  begins  to  climb. 
There  are  thirty  feet  of  rope,  perhaps, 
between  him  and  the  second  man,  who 
waits  patiently  below  until  that  distance 
has  been  reached.  All  he  can  hear  is  the 
puffing  and  panting  of  his  leader  as  he 
mounts  up  those  rocks.  The  rope  at  his 
feet  gradually  uncurls  and  crawls  up  the 
rock  until  it  becomes  once  more  taut.  Then 
a  cheerful  cry  comes  from  above:  "All 
right;  come  on!"  and  he  begins  to  climb 
in  his  turn. 

And  so  the  game  goes  on.  It  is  slow  but 
sure.  There  is  no  hurry  and  no  excitement. 
Each  man  is  ready  to  help  in  case  of  any 
slip  on  the  part  of  the  other.  Each  man  is 
looking  after  his  own  piece  of  the  rope  and 
taking  care  that  it  shall  not  become  en- 
tangled. Each  man  is  ready  to  push  on  the 
man  in  front  or  pull  on  the  man  behind 
him.  It  is  a  perfect  instance  of  human  co- 
operation, the  conversion  of  three  energies 
into  the  energy  of  one  machine,  all  har- 
moniously working  to  one  end.  There  is 
nothing  so  beautiful  in  any  sport  except, 
perhaps,  in  rowing,  when  four  men  row 
like  one. 

I  have  been  describing  the  work  of  a 
party  in  that  happiest  state  when  all  the 
climbers   are   equally  strong   and   capable 


and  there  is  no  lame  duck  among  them. 
But  the  normal  climbing  party  is  composed 
of  very  unequal  units.  There  are  a  consid- 
erable number  of  climbers  in  Great  Britain 
who  climb  annually  without  guides.  They 
are  perfectly  right.  Long  practise  has  made 
them  just  as  skilful  as  any  guides,  and  they 
started  by  being  more  intelligent.  But  there 
could  be  nothing  more  foolish  than  for  nov- 
ices to  climb  without  guides.  The  native  of 
the  Alps  who  has  spent  his  whole  life  in 
the  mountains,  who  is  accustomed  to  toil 
which  rapidly  cripples  the  townsman,  and 
who  knows  his  country  as  we  know  our 
own  streets,  must  necessarily  have  an  im- 
mense amount  to  teach  the  casual  visitor. 
No  study  of  maps  or  guide-books  can  en- 
tirely replace  that  local  familiarity.  I  would 
then  advise  all  young  climbers,  and  all 
climbers  indeed  except  the  very  best,  to 
place  themselves  under  good  experts.  It  is 
the  only  way  to  learn  the  art.  It  is  prob- 
ably the  only  way  to  save  their  lives.  But 
though  it  is  best  to  follow  good  guides,  yet 
this  should  not  be  done  in  a  servile  or  pas- 
sive manner.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  guides  are  infallible.  How  fallible 
they  are  you  can  only  learn  if  you  study 
their  art  as  thoroughly  as  they  do.  They 
will  then  be  perfectly  willing  to  take  you 
into  their  counsels,  and  you  will  rise  to  a 
healthy  and  pleasant  position  of  comrade- 
ship. They  have  their  native  knowledge; 
you  have  your  native  intelligence.  They 
know  the  country  as  walkers,  climbers,  and 
hunters;  you  know  it,  or  you  ought  to  know 
it,  from  maps.  The  two  kinds  of  knowledge 
will  supplement  one  another  and  form  an 
admirable  combination.  Many  guides  de- 
spise maps,  but  that  simply  means  that 
these  men  are  useless  outside  their  own 
district.  My  advice  is,  never  despise  maps. 
Get  the  biggest  maps  you  can  of  any  dis- 
trict you  are  climbing  in  and  study  them 
until  you  know  every  part  of  the  ground. 
Use  your  time  during  your  journey  to  mas- 
ter everything  that  the  guide-book  can  tell 
you,  and  then  you  will  start  in  a  right  state 
to  graft  on  the  local  knowledge. 

For  climbing  mountains  is  no  child's 
play.  You  are  entering  into  a  contest  with 
one  of  the  greatest  of  Nature's  forces,  and 
you  must  be  thoroughly  equipped  with 
every  possible  advantage  that  the  intelli- 
gence of  man  can  give  you.  This  is,  of 
course,  if  you  really  wish  to  become  a 
climber — to  know  how  to  climb  mountains 
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as  well  as  to  go  up  them.  Most  people,  I 
regret  to  say,  simply  want  to  say  that  they 
have  been  up  such  and  such  a  mountain, 
and  they  do  not  care  how  it  is  done — 
whether  they  are  dragged  up  by  the  guides 
or  go  up  on  their  own  feet.  What  stories 
the  guides  can  tell  you  of  these  folk!  My 
only  consolation  is  that  such  people  gener- 
ally pass  through  gulfs  of  terror  of  which 
they  never  venture  to  speak.  For  my  own 
poor  part;  I  can  imagine  no  situation  more 
awful  than  to  find  yourself  on  a  mountain 
which  is  above  your  climbing  powers.  Every 
climber  has  at  one  time  or  another  experi- 
enced the  sensation;  and  very  few  want  to 
repeat  it.  But  with  these  tripper  climbers, 
it  must  be  the  normal  experience.  Perhaps 
they  imagine  that  terror  is  in  itself  a  form 
of  enjoyment,  and  that  they  have  just  tasted 


what  is  a  standing  dish  with  the  eccentrics 
called  mountain  climbers.  There  could  not 
be  a  more  mistaken  view  of  the  sport.  The 
first  object  of  a  mountain  climber  is  to  en- 
joy himself;  and  he  cannot  do  that  if  he 
gets  frightened.  If  he  does  not  enjoy  it  he 
ought  not  to  climb.  The  only  royal  road  to 
enjoyment  is  to  go  from  mastery  to  mas- 
tery, never  rushing  ahead  of  your  powers 
and  always  adding  to  your  skill.  If  it  be 
pursued  in  that  spirit,  then  climbing  is  a 
mighty  sport  and  certainly  no  more  perilous 
than  many  others.  In  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
North  America  possesses  one  of  the  great 
climbing  fields  of  the  world,  and  I  see, 
therefore,  no  reason  why  the  youth  of 
that  continent  should  not  in  the  end  excel 
the  youth  of  Europe  in  this  as  in  other 
sports. 


Courtesy  of  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company. 
Mount  St.  Elias,  Alaska,  as  Seen  from  Libbey  Glacier.    Professor  Israel  C.  Russell  Struggled  to  Reach  the  Top  of 
this  Mountain  in  i8qo,  but  Was  Overtaken  by  Storms,  Which  Continued  Until  His  Food 
Gave  Out.    The  Due  d'Abruzzi  Finally  Climbed  It  in  1897. 
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A  V  Y 
CROCKETT, 
backwoods- 
man and  bear  hunter, 
magistrate  and  leg- 
islator ;  a  man  who  at 
the  time  of  his  mar- 
riage scarce  knew 
one  letter  of  the  alpha- 
bet from  the  other,  yet 
who  at  middle  age  was  one 
of  the  best-known  figures 
of  the  American  political 
world,  and  was  even  men- 
tioned as  a  possibility  for  the 
presidency  of  the  United 
i  States ;  a  man  who  lived  like 
a  savage  and  died  like  a  hero, 
one  of  the  uncouthest  gentlemen 
that  ever  breathed,  is  another  one  of  those 
colossal  American  figures  now  passing  into 
the  haze  of  forgetf illness  or  the  mirage  of 
mere  conjecture. 

Crockett  does  not  go  so  far  back  in  history 
as  Daniel  Boone.  Boone  died  at  the  age  of 
eighty-six.  Crocket  died  ten  years  later 
than  Boone,  but  was  only  fifty  years  of  age. 
He  was  born  August  17,  1786,  in  Green 
County,  Tennessee.  Historians  honor  three 
or  four  spots  with  the  title  of  his  birth 
place.  The  Crockett  family  was  poor,  bit- 
terly poor,  although,  in  common  with  every 
one  else  in  those  days,  they  had  all  the  land 
they  wanted.  At  the  mature  age  of  thir- 
teen Davy  Crockett  set  out  in  the  world  to 
fend  for  himself.  Falling  in  with  travelers, 
he  crossed  the  Alleghenies  to  the  East  and 
shifted  from  point  to  point  in  Virginia, 
working  as  best  he  might.  At  one  time  he 
came  near  going  for  a  sailor,  but  this  fate  he 
escaped.  Buffeted  from  pillar  to  post,  work- 
ing here  for  a  farmer,  there  for  a  teamster, 
again  as  apprentice  to  a  liatter,  by  the  time 
he  was  fifteen  years  old  he  had  gotten 
around  once  more  to  the  paternal  acres  in 
eastern  Tennessee.  He  worked  a  year  to 
pay   his  father's   debts   and  then   went  to 


school  for  six  months,  all  the  schooling  he 
ever  had. 

By  the  time  Davy  was  eighteen  years  of 
age  he  had  been  twice  blighted  in  love.  Not 
discouraged,  he  took  heart  of  grace,  and 
at  eighteen  married  a  pretty  Irish  girl. 
Crockett  was  married  in  his  moccasins,  leg- 
gins,  and  hunting  shirt,  his  bride  being 
dressed  in  linsey  woolsey.  There  was  no 
jewelry.  The  table  upon  which  the  wedding 
feast  was  spread  was  built  of  a  single  slab. 
The  platters  were  of  wood.  The  spoons 
were  of  pewter  and  horn.  In  his  own  abode 
as  he  entered  it  on  his  honeymoon  there  was 
no  bed.  not  a  chair,  a  knife,  or  a  fork.  Yet 
after  the  expenditure  of  fifteen  dollars, 
which  he  borrowed,  Crockett  and  his  wife 
u  fixed  the  place  up  pretty  grand,"  and 
found  it  good  enough  for  their  purposes  for 
several  years.  Here  two  sons  were  born  to 
them.  Davy  Crockett  had  reached  the  ripe 
age  of  twenty-one  years  when  he  in  turn 
felt  it  necessary  for  him  to  move  further 
toward  the  West,  as  his  family  always  had 
done.  This  meant  a  journey  of  four  hun- 
dred miles,  and  the  transportation  for  the 
family  consisted  of  one  horse  and  two  colts, 
which  sufficed  to  carry  all  their  household 
goods.  Eventually  Crockett  turned  up  in 
Lincoln  County,  Tennessee,  where  he  found 
a  rich  soil,  abundant  game  and  fish,  and  a 
climate  all  that  could  be  asked.  It  suited 
him  so  well  that  he  lived  in  his  new  cabin  for 
two  years  before  he  moved  again.  He  was 
living  in  the  wilderness  in  Franklin  County 
when  the  call  went  abroad  for  volunteers  to 
serve  in  the  Creek  War  under  General  Jack- 
son. With  little  ado  Davy  went  with  the 
army,  serving  as  spy  and  hunter.  He  rose 
steadily  in  the  estimation  of  his  fellow  men. 
He  was  now  a  tall,  large-boned,  muscular 
man.  His  hair  was  sandy,  his  eye  blue,  his 
nose  straight,  his  mouth  wide  and  merry. 
Never  having  known  anything  but  hardship, 
he  had  none  the  less  never  known  anything 
but  cheerfulness  and  content.  The  qualities 
of  leadership  now  began. to  appear. 
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At  the  close  of  these  petty  Indian  wars 
Crockett's  fortune  needed  mending,  and  of 
course  the  remedy  was  to  move  again.  Mean- 
time his  faithful  wife  had  died ;  but,  ever 
ready  to  console  himself,  Crockett  married 
a  widow  of  the  neighborhood,  an  estimable 
woman,  who  added  two  children  to  his  already 
growing  family.  Two  pack  horses  still  served 
to  transport  all  the  goods  of  the  Crockett 
family  in  their  next  move,  into  the  Cherokee 
country  of  the  "  New  Purchase." 

Into  this  wild  region  late  held  by  the 
Chei*okees  there  had  come  an  influx  of  ad- 
venturers, a  lawless  population.  The  coun- 
try had  no  law  and  no  courts,  but  Davy 
Crockett  was  elected  judge,  holding  no  com- 
mission, and  occupying  his  office  without  any 
formal  process  of  law.  His  decisions  prob- 
ably served  as  well  as  any.  Meantime  he  was 
elected  colonel  of  militia.  Never  retiring, 
always  merry,  always  good  natured,  with  a 
laugh  and  a  smile  and  a  jest  and  a  helping 
hand  as  much  as  might  be,  Crockett  was  con- 
tinually forward  in  the  eyes  of  his  fellows. 
Perhaps  to  his  own  surprise  and  no  doubt  to 
the  surprise  of  many  of  the  better-educated 
residents  of  the  country,  Crockett  was 
elected  without  difficulty  to  the  legislature. 
Yet  he  continued  to  be  backwoodsman  rather 
than  business  man.  Misfortunes  overtook 
him  again,  and  as  medicine  therefor  he 
moved  once  more.  This  time  he  pushed  out 
into  the  northwestern  corner  of  Tennessee, 
on  the  Obion  River,  near  the  Mississippi, 
not  far  from  what  is  now  known  as  Reelf  oot 
Lake,  and  in  the  heart  of  the  "  submerged 
lands  "  of  the  New  Madrid  district,  the  wild 
country  then  known  as  the  "  Shakes."  This 
was  a  cane  brake  country,  a  heavily  tim- 
bered and  somewhat  broken  region,  crossed 
now  and  again  by  great  windfalls  locally 
known  as  "  harricanes." 

When  Crockett  moved  out  to  this  new 
home  on  his  journey  of  exploration,  he 
planted  his  first  crop  of  corn  by  means  of  a 
sharp  stick.  Here,  as  earlier  in  his  life,  he 
lived  largely  by  hunting,  and  he  was  delighted 
with  his  new  home.  Further  back  to  the  east 
his  game  had  been  generally  deer  and 
turkeys,  but  here  on  the  Obion  he  found 
abundance  of  bears,  and  once  in  a  while  he 
saw  an  elk,  an  animal  hitherto  unknown  to 
him.  He  never  mentions  buffalo  at  this  time 
of  his  life,  and  that  animal  had  perhaps  by 
this  time  (1822)  become  nearly  extinct  in 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  most  of  Missouri. 

The  arrival  of  Crockett  at  his  home  in 


the  Obion  River  country  may  be  said  to 
date  the  beginning  of  the  second  period  of 
his  career.  From  this  time  his  fame  as  a 
hunter  began  to  spread  abroad  in  the  land, 
and  from  this  time  also  he  began  to  present 
a  greater  figure  in  the  political  world. 
Crockett  is  always  chronicled  as  one  of  the 
greatest  American  hunters,  and  this  name 
he  deserves.  He  was  a  good  rifle  shot.  His 
weapon  was  practically  that  of  Boone  or 
Carson  or  Houston,,  the  long-barreled,  small- 
bore, muzzle  loader.  In  no  part  of  Amer- 
ica was  there  ever  a  region  so  prolific  of 
wild  game  as  the  cane  brake  districts  of 
the  South.  This  remains  true  to-day,  as  it 
was  in  Crockett's  time.*  Crockett  mentions 
killing  one  bear  which  weighed  617  pounds, 
and  another  which  he  thinks  weighed  600 
pounds.  In  one  hunt  of  two  weeks  he 
killed  15  bears.  Once  he  killed  three  in  a 
half  hour,  and  another  time  six  in  one  day, 
with  an  additional  four  on  the  following 
day.  In  one  week  the  total  was  17  bears, 
and  in  the  next  hunt  he  speaks  of  killing 
10  of  the  same  animals.  He  states  that  he 
killed  58  bears  in  the  fall  and  winter  of  that 
year,  and  in  one  month  of  the  following 
spring  added  47  to  his  score,  a  total  of  105 
killed  in  less  than  a  year.  In  all  he  killed 
several  hundred  bears,  very  many  deer,  a 
few  elk,  and  countless  numbers  of  wild 
turkeys,  with  raccoons  and  other  furred 
animals.  Crockett  was  a  benefactor  to  all 
the  poor  laboring  folk  who  lived  near  him. 
He  speaks  of  giving  one  poverty-stricken 
neighbor  1,000  pounds  of  meat,- the  product 
of  his  rifle  during  one  afternoon.  Under 
such  surroundings  life  was  a  simple  matter. 
Now  we  have  an  instance  of  a  man's  skill 
in  hunting  taking  him  into  Congress.  The 
success  of  Davy  Crockett  as  a  hunter  was 
the  only  success  possible  in  his  surround- 
ings. Hence  he  was  a  successful  man  in 
all  proper  significance  of  the  term,  and  as 
such  rose  rapidly  in  the  estimation  of  such 
neighbors  as  he  had.     He  was  strong,  cour- 

*  There  may  have  heen  many  men  who  in  their  life- 
times have  killed  more  bear  than  Davy  Crockett  ever  did. 
Certainly  this  was  the  case  in  regard  to  the  late  Colonel 
R.  E.  Bobo,  of  Bobo,  Miss.,  who  long  maintained  a  large 
and  efficient  pack  of  bear  dogs  on  his  plantation.  Colonel 
Bobo,  in  his  first  year  of  residence  in  Coahoma  County, 
killed  206  bear,  and  until  the  close  of  his  life  kept  up  his 
favorite  sport  of  hunting  the  black  bear  with  hounds. 
This  hunting  was  done  on  horseback  and  usually  with 
several  hunters  in  the  chase.  During  his  lifetime  Colonel 
Bobo  doubtless  killed  very  many  times  more  bear  than 
Davy  Crockett  did.  He  also  frequently  killed  the  black 
bear  with  the  knife.  At  one  time  Colonel  Bobo  allowed 
a  peddler  to  gather  up  the  bear  hides  knocking  unnoticed 
about  his  plantation,  and  the  count  was  168, 
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ageous,  proficient  with  weapons,  skilled  in 
the  lore  of  the  wilderness ;  moreover,  he 
was  open-hearted,  free,  generous,  and 
broadly  democratic.  He  was  the  friend  of 
every  man.  It  is  not  remarkable  that  pres- 
ently he  began  again  to  be  mentioned  in 
connection  with  politics.  It  is  forty  miles 
from  his  home  to  the  nearest  settlement, 
but  at  the  settlement  it  is  suggested  that 
Crockett  run  for  the  legislature.  He  does  so 
and  succeeds.  Now  he  discovers  in  himself 
certain  latent  powers  of  whose  existence  he 
has  not  yet  dreamed.  He  is  urged  to  run 
for  Congress,  and  he  does  so,  but  is  de- 
feated by  his  old  friend,  Colonel  Alexander, 
with  the  slight  margin  of  two  votes.  Cot- 
ton is  high,  and  Alexander  says  it  is  because 
of  the  1824  tariff.  Crockett  doesn't  know 
what  the  tariff  is,  and  cannot  answer  this 
argument. 

At  this  time  of  his  career  Crockett  is  de- 
scribed as  being  a  ''finely  proportioned  man 
about  six  feet  high,  forty-five  years  of  age, 
of  very  frank,  pleasing,  and  open  counte- 
nance." He  was  "  dressed  in  homespun 
and  buckskin,  and  wore  a  black  fur  cap 
upon  his  head,"  according  to  one  traveler 
who  met  him  at  his  house.  It  is  said  of 
him  that  at  this  time  he  began  to  show  an 
unusual  strength  of  mind  and  a  memory 
almost  miraculous.  Uncultured,  ignorant, 
tremendously  handicapped  by  lack  of  train- 
ing, he  was  able  to  overcome  it  all.  He  got 
his  ammunition  from  the  enemy.  He  re- 
ceived his  sole  political  education  from  the 
speeches  of  his  opponents.  Cotton  dropped 
in  price.  Davy  found  that  the  tariff  argu- 
ment worked  both  ways !  He  was  elected  to 
the  American  Congress,  and  was  moreover 
reelected,  his  second  victory  showing  a  ma- 
jority of  3,500  votes. 

As  an  example  of  Crockett's  early  elec- 
tioneering methods  one  might  mention  his 
first  canvass  for  the  legislature.  Regarding 
this  he  says  :  "  I  didn't  know  what  the  gov- 
ernment was.  I  didn't  know  but  General 
Jackson  was  the  government."  Meeting 
Colonel  Polk,  later  to  be  President  Polk,  the 
latter  remarked :  "  I  think  it  possible  we 
may  have  some  changes  in  the  judiciary." 
'"  Very  likely,1'  replied  Davy.  "  Very 
likely,"  and  discreetly  withdrew.  ''"Well," 
he  comments,  "  If  ever  I  knowed  what  he 
meant  by  'judiciary,'  I  wish  I  maybe  shot!  " 

Again,  Crockett,  in  what  is  called  his  "  au- 
tobiography," a  work  which  he  no  doubt  in 
part  dictated  or  at  least  authorized,  gives 


the  following  account  of  one  of  his  speeches 
to  a  strangei'i  at  Raleigh,  while  Crockett 
was  en  route  to  "Washington  to  take  his  first 
seat  in  Congress.  "Said  he,  'Hurrah  for 
Adams ! '  and  said  1,  '  Hurrah  for  hell,  and 
praise  your  own  country!'  And  he  said, 
'  "Who  are  you  1 '  Said  I,  '  I  'm  that  same 
Davy  Crockett,  fresh  from  the  backwoods, 
half  man,  half  alligator,  a  little  touched  with 
snapping  turtle,  can  wade  the  Mississippi, 
leap  the  Ohio,  ride  a  streak  of  lightning, 
slide  down  a  honey  locust  and  not  get 
scratched.  I  can  whip  my  weight  in  wild- 
cats, hug  a  bear  too  close  for  comfort,  and 
eat  any  man  opposed  to  Jackson !  "  (Which 
last  remark  he  fain  would  qualify  largely 
later  in  his  political  career !) 

It  is  at  this  stage  of  his  career  that  we 
may  speak  of  the  birth  of  the  second,  or 
real,  Davy  Crockett.  Out  of  his  wild  sur- 
roundings he  brought  an  inate  and  educated 
love  of  fair  play,  combined  with  a  personal 
independence  which  would  sacrifice  itself  to 
nothing.  He  became  a  politician,  but  an  in- 
dependent politician.  "  I  would  as  leave  be 
a  'coon  dog  as  to  be  obliged  to  do  what 
any  man  or  set  of  men  told  me  to  do,"  said 
he.  In  spite  of  this  personal  independence 
he  was  elected  to  Congress.  His  election 
cost  him  $150,  all  in  borrowed  money.  It 
cost  him  an  additional  $150,  also  borrowed, 
to  get  to  the  National  Capitol,  where  he  ar- 
rived perhaps  the  most  unique  specimen  of 
congressman  ever  produced. 

Crockett  was  a  southerner,  and  might 
have  been  expected  to  remain  loyal  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  South  and  of  that  Old 
Hickory  who  then  held  the  South  in  the 
hollow  of  his  hand.  Yet  as  a  matter  of  per- 
sonal conviction  he  differed  from  his  auto- 
cratic leader.  He  opposed  President  Jack- 
son's Indian  bill,  and  indeed  presently  came 
out  boldly  against  other  measures  of  his 
former  leader.  The  North  hailed  him  joy- 
ously as  a  southerner  with  a  Whig  heart. 
None  the  less  Crockett  lost  his  next  contest 
for  Congress.  In  the  recurring  term,  how- 
ever, he  was  successful  in  the  fight,  was 
again  elected,  and  hastened  swiftly  forward, 
borne  upon  the  wave  of  a  national  popu- 
larity. It  was  in  1831  that,  realizing  his 
ignorance  of  the  North  and  East,  he 
made  a  journey  to  these  sections.  At  Bal- 
timore he  saw  a  railroad  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life,  and  witnessed  the  tremendous 
feat  of  seventeen  miles  made  by  a  rail- 
road train  in  fifty-five  minutes.    At  Phila- 
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delphia,  crowds  met  him  and  cheered  him 
to  the  echo.  He  was  banqueted  repeatedly, 
wined  and  dined  times  without  number, 
and  made  the  recipient  of  all  manner  of 
popular  attention.  The  young  Whigs  of 
Philadelphia  got  close  to  his  heart  when 
they  made  him  a  present  of  a  fine  rifle, 
which  took  the  place  of  Old  Betsy,  and  was 
with  Crockett  in  his  last  fight  at  the  Alamo. 
Crockett  in  a  few  trials  with  his  new  rifle 
proved  himself  able  to  hit  a  silver  quarter 
dollar  at  something  like  fifty  yards,  and  he 
thought  that  he  would  be  "  able  to  shoot  the 
gun  "  after  he  had  "  practised  with  her  for 
a  while." 

Crockett  made  quite  a  journey  in  the 
North,  and  if, his  speeches  of  this  epoch  of 
his  life  be  correctly  reported,  he  had  now 
obviously  become  possessed  of  an  easy  and 
not  undignified  oratorical  style,  though  all 
his  speeches  were  still  well  sprinkled  with 
quaint  figures  and  homely  illustrations.  His 
rude  epigrams  were  on  the  lips  of  all 
America. 

Davy  Crockett,  bear  hunter  and  congress- 
man, now  has  his  chance.  He  takes  himself 
more  seriously,  even  when  he  jokes  about 
his  being  the  next  president  of  the  United 
States.  We  see  in  the  Crockett  of  this  time 
a  figure  not  approached  by  that  of  any  other 
American  statesman  more  nearly  than  by 
that  other  rugged  westerner,  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. These  great,  virile,  tremendous,  human 
men,  product  of  the  soil,  born  of  the  hard 
ground  and  the  blue  sky — again  and  again 
they  forge  to  the  front  in  matters  of  national 
moment.  Ci'ockett  therefore  succeeds.  He 
represents  the  success  of  perfect  digestion, 
of  a  perfectlj'  normal  nervous  system. 
Nothing  irritates  him.  The  world  to  him 
runs  smoothly,  as  it  does  for  any  other 
hardy  animal.  He  cares  not  for  the  past 
and  has  no  concern  for  the  physical  future. 
His  big  brain,  so  long  fallow,  so  long  un- 
stirred, begins  now  to  fill  up  with  thoughts 
and  ideas  and  conclusions.  His  reason  is 
clear  and  bright.  He  presents  to  the  world 
the  startling  spectacle  of  a  middle-aged 
man,  a  late  wilderness  wanderer  and  bear 
hunter,  a  man  who  for  most  of  his  life  had 
dealt  in  'coon-skin  currency,  now  educating 
himself  to  the  point  of  intelligent  states- 
manship, and  that  within  the  space  of  a 
few  brief  months.  He  displays  a  clarity  of 
vision  little  short  of  the  marvelous.  His 
memory  of  names,  dates,  and  data  is  some- 
thing startling.  The  world  of  books  remains 


closed  to  him ;  he  learns  by  ear  like  a  child ; 
yet  his  knowledge  surprises  friends  and  foes 
alike.  The  husk  of  the  chrysalis  has  broken. 
The  rude  westerner,  half  savage,  hardy, 
fearless,  shrewd,  has  suddenly  been  born 
into  the  American. 

And  now  comes  the  time  in  his  life  when 
Davy  Crockett  is  to  meet  an  enemy  which 
he  can  neither  placate  nor  vanquish.  It 
is  the  political  machine.  Poor  Davy,  who 
goes  into  his  last  campaign  for  Congress  as 
blithely  and  as  sure  of  success  as  ever,  finds 
that  he  has  been  defeated  by  a  total  of  230 
votes.  Then  there  arises  from  the  soul  of 
this  strange  child  of  the  wilderness  a  great 
and  bitter  cry — a  cry  which  might  well  be 
heeded  to-day — against  politics  pursued  as 
politics,  against  a  statesmanship  which  is 
not  statesmanship,  against  the  creed  of  party 
and  not  of  personal  scrupulousness.  "As 
my  country  no  longer  requires  my  services," 
he  writes,  "I  have  made  up  my  mind  to 
leave  it."  He  determines  to  abandon  Ten- 
nessee and  seek  his  fortune  in  the  distant 
land  of  Texas.  He  says:  "I  have  a  new  row 
to  hoe,  a  long  and  rough  one,  but  I  will  go 
ahead!"  And  he  adds,  quaintly  as  ever,  "I 
told  my  constituents  they  might  all  go  to 
hell,  and  I  would  go  to  Texas." 

We  are  now  at  the  threshold  of  the  third 
and  closing  stage  of  the  life  of  Davy  Crockett. 
In  order  to  understand  it  we  must  know 
something  of  the  views  then  current  re- 
garding this  new  land  then  called  by  the 
Southerners  "The  Great  West."  Texas,  a 
realm  825  by  745  miles  in  extent,  already  had 
a  population  of  40,000,  and  of  all  wild  popu- 
lations ever  gathered  in  any  corner  of  the 
world,  this  was  perhaps  the  wildest.  In  part 
it  was  criminal  and  dissolute,  and  in  whole  it 
was  utterly  indomitable.  There  was  not  a 
soul  within  the  borders  of  Texas  who  was  not 
a  fighting  man,  and  who  had  not  come  to 
take  his  fighting  chance.  It  was  fate  that 
Davy  Crockett  should  drift  into  this  far 
Southwest  and  take  his  chances  also. 

There  was  trouble  along  the  Rio  Grande. 
It  was  in  1823  that  Stephen  A.  Austin  be- 
gan to  settle  his  Mexican  grant  with  col- 
onies from  the  older  districts.  The  families 
of  the  Austin  colonists  drew  after  them 
their  relatives  and  friends,  so  that  the  great 
River  Road  of  the  South  was  pressed  by 
the  feet  of  many  pilgrims.  The  rude  settle- 
ment of  Lafitte  at  Galveston,  begun  in  1S21, 
made  another  rude  nucleus  for  the  bold  pop- 
ulation of  that  time.   There  were  no  schools* 
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no  courts,  no  law.  One  writer  states  that  he 
sat  at  breakfast  with  eleven  men,  each  of 
whom  had  pending-  against  him  a  charge  of 
murder  in  an  older  state.  Thus  originated  the 
etiquette  of  the  early  West,  which  required 
that  no  man  should  inquire  into  his  neigh- 
bor's past,  nor  ask  his  neighbor's  earlier 
name. 

Texas  had  been  part  of  the  Mexican  state 
of  Coahuila,  but  the  central  government  of 
Mexico   was  nothing   better  than  anarchy 
itself    and    could 
give  neither  Texas 
nor  Coahuila  any 
stable     govern- 
ment.     Hence 
these     Ameri- 
cans  cut  free 
from  the  Mexi- 
cans and  estab- 
lished a  pro- 
visional gov- 
ernment   of 
their    own. 
Henry  Smith 
was    chosen 
provisional 
governor, 
and  S  a  m 
Houston 
commander- 
in-chief   of 
this  wild  re- 
public.     All 
the  South         ^ 
knew    that 
Santa     Anna, 
usurper  of  the 
Mexican    cen- 
tral  government, 
intended  to  subju- 
gate his   rebellious 
province  of  Texas. 
All  the  South   knew 
what  the  result  would  be, 
knew  that  these  fighting  men  would  surely 
beat  back  the  weak  Latin  tenants  of   this 
soil.    All  the  South  knew  that  there  would 
be  another  state,  full  of  opportunities,  politi- 
cal as  well  as  industrial.     The  matter  was 
well   discussed    and   well    understood.      It 
was  not    mere    knight-errantry,    therefore, 
which    led  Davy  Crockett  southward  into 
this  wild    hornet's   nest  of   the   southwest 
frontier.     The  American   character,    eager 
ever  for  land  and  eager  ever   for  politics, 
was  instanced  well   enough   in   that  early 


time,  when  they  played  all  the  great  games 
as  well  and  as  boldly  as  we  do  to-day. 

At   this   time   the  student  of   Crockett's 
life   inevitably  falls   upon    curious  difficul- 
ties.   There  is  published  what  purports  to 
be  an  autobiography  of  Crockett,  an  affair 
made  up  partly  of  stilted  English  and  partly 
of  backwoods  idiom.  This  "autobiography" 
purports  to  be  continued   after  he  leaves 
his  Tennessee  home.   Yet,  henceforward,  the 
style  and  subject  matter  of  this  work  as- 
sume   such 
shape  as  to 
force      one 
indubi- 
tably  to 
concede 
that  Crock- 
ett     never 
wrote   it 
•nor  saw  it. 
We  may 
call  it  sure 
at     least 
that  Crock- 
ett, after  his 
political  de- 
feat, had  no 
longer 
heart     for 
bear   hunt- 
i  n  g .     He 
journeyed 
down  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  up 
the      Arkansas 
to  Little  Rock. 
Thence  he  went 
by  horseback  to 
Fulton,    d  e  - 
:.ui--  '  s-Ti  scended  the  Red 

River  to  Natchitoches, 
and  thence   started 

'  Crockett  was  married  in  his  mocca-      westward     aci'OSS 

sins,  leggins,  and  hunting  shirt."  Texas.  The  "auto- 
biography" describes  two  or  three  strange 
characters — the  Bee  Hunter,  who  might  have 
been  the  hero  of  an  English  melodrama; 
Thimblerig,  the  sharper  whom  Crockett  re- 
forms and  leads  on  to  die  a  hero's  death ;  the 
Pirate,  who  dies  in  front  of  the  Alamo  gate, 
etc.  There  is  something  unreal  in  all  this. 
It  does  not  ring  true.  Yet  we  know  that 
Crockett  crossed  the  Sabine,  that  he  met 
the  Comanches,  that  he  saw  now  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life  tremendous  herds  of 
buffalo  and  bands  of  wild  horses. 
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The  situation  in  Texas  was  something 
like  this:  Travis  was  in  San  Antonio, 
hemmed  into  the  adobe  building  known  as 
the  Alamo.  Fannin  was  at  Goliad,  with 
other  noble  fellows  soon  to  fall  victims  to 
Mexican  treachery.  At  a  distance  was  Sam 
Houston,  commander-in-chief  of  an  army 
which  did  not  exist,  a  commander  appar- 
ently irresolute  and  non-committal,  but  one 
wise  enough  to  see  that  there  must  be 
greater  union  among  Texans,  else  they 
must  inevitably  fall.  They  were  bold  men, 
these  men  of  Texas.  Austin,  Lamar,  Fan- 
nin, Travis,  Rush,  James  Bowie,  the  Whar- 
tons,  Archer  of  Virginia — what  a  list  of 
fighting  men !  Some  came  for  politics,  some 
for  sheer  love  of  danger  and  adventure. 
Yet  there  was  division  among  them,  as 
there  had  been  division  in  the  political 
field  back  in  Tennessee.  Crockett,  defeated 
through  the  agency  of  General  Jackson,  had 
gained  no  friendship  for  the  latter,  although 
he  was  now  come  to  fight  the  battles  of  Old 
Hickory.  Houston,  upon  the  other  hand, 
was  the  pet  and  protege  of  Jackson.  Bowie, 
Crockett,  Fannin,  and  Travis  might  have 
been  called  opposed  to  the  party  of  Hous- 
ton and  Austin.  Houston,  enigmatic,  er- 
ratic, brave,  might  perhaps,  had  his  follow- 
ers been  less  tempestuous  and  independent, 
have  been  able  to  unite  them  into  a  power- 
ful whole.  He  did  not,  or  could  not.  Hence 
there  ensued  the  bloody  history  of  the  early 
days  of  the  republic  of  Texas.  Santa  Anna, 
marching  to  subjugate  these  Americans,  was 
given  the  opportunity  to  attack  them  in  de- 
tail. These  wild  fighting  men  of  the  border 
were  too  much  accustomed  to  act  on  their 
own  initiative,  too  little  used  to  place  them- 
selves as  a  body  under  the  command  of  any 
leader.  They  all  knew  that  they  had  behind 
them  in  the  South  an  undeniable  sentiment 
in  favor  of  the  independence  of  Texas. 
Without  doubt  they  were  supported  by 
money  raised  for  them  in  the  older  states. 
General  Jackson  openly  favored  the  annex- 
ation of  Texas,  and  covertly  favored  the 
later  annexation  of  all  Mexico.  All  these 
wider  national  plans  were  furthered -by  the 
native  fearlessness,  the  bold  daring,  the  love 
of  adventure  of  these  men  along  the  border. 
Thus  it  was  that  Davy  Crockett,  willingly 
or  unconsciously,  fell  in  with  the  plans  of 
his  former  chief  and  late  victorious  antag- 
onist, Old  Hickory.  Our  records  of  that 
time  are  somewhat  vague.  There  is  a  sup- 
position that  Crockett  may  have  been  used 


as  a  catspaw  in  a  political  movement.  Cer- 
tainly Crockett  openly  criticizes  Houston. 
Yet  certainly  the  ideas  oE  Davy  Crockett  in 
regard  to  Texas  were  the  same  as  those 
prevailing  all  through  the  southern  states. 
Texas  must  be  joined  to  the  United  States. 
If  it  meant  war,  very  well.  These  rifle-bear- 
ing backwoodsmen  had  seen  war  before ! 

Be  these  things  as  they  may,  Crockett  was 
one  of  the  devoted  little  band  of  183  men 
who  found  themselves  presently  besieged 
by  an  army  of  Mexicans  5,000  to  8,000 
strong.  They  were  shut  up  in  a  little  build- 
ing of  adobe  and  stone  not  much  larger 
than  a  good-sized  barn.  The  Alamo  wp,s 
built  as'  an  early  mission  in  Texas,  and  a 
mission  must  be  a  fortress  against  the  In- 
dians. If  you  shall  visit  the  dingy  little  old 
building  to-day  you  shall  perhaps  be  able  to 
understand  how  serviceable  as  a  fortress  it 
might  be  against  the  weaponry  of  that  earlier 
day.  The  walls  even  now  are  thick  and 
strong,  the  window  embrasures  are  deep, 
the  main  gates  or  doors  might  easily  have 
been  held.  Originally  the  Alamo  had  a  sort 
of  wall  or  corral  extending  quite  across 
what  is  now  a  block  of  the  modern  city  of 
San  Antonio.  There  may  have  been  some 
animals  or  some  stores  and  munitions  of 
war  kept  in  this  open  court  or  corral,  whose 
walls  would  have  made  practical  defense 
against  any  average  soldiery,  but  the  mam 
fighting  was  done  in  the  mission  building  it- 
self, a  building  divided  by  numerous  heavy 
arched  partitions  and  cut  into  little  rooms, 
each  of  which  perhaps  had  its  own  stout 
door  to  defend  it,  The  roof  of  the  old  Alamo 
was  made  of  beams  and  dirt.  Long  since  it 
fell  into  decay,  and  it  was  not  so  very  many 
years  ago  restored  by  the  government.  Texas 
for  a  long  time  allowed  the  Alamo  to  go 
utterly  neglected.  It  was  used  for  commer- 
cial purposes  by  a  vandal  firm.  Even  to  day 
a  big  low  one-story  building  juts  up  against 
it,  flaunting  a  flamboyant  "Alamo"  sign,  so 
that  if  you  looked  not  a  second  time  you 
might  perhaps  think  this  building  was  the 
Alamo,  and  not  the  dingy,  squat  little  pile 
adjoining  it. 

There  was  scant  space  in  the  tiny  old 
mission  building,  but  never  did  fortress  in 
any  land  hold  a  bolder  body  of  fighting  men 
than  these  cooped  up  therein.  For  eleven 
days  they  held  the  Alamo.  All  about  them 
sounded  the  rattle  of  the  Mexican  escojietas, 
the  rude  Mexican  cannon,  the  clanging  of 
the  Mexican  bands  playing  the  air  which 
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meant  no  quarter  to  the  Americans.  As  for 
the  Americans,  they  manned  the  walls,  and 
from  windows  and  loopholes  and  niches  in 
the  roof  parapets  there  protruded  steady 
brown  rifle  barrels  with  flat,  low  lying,  silver 
fore  sights.  These  rifles  did  not  speak  until 
the  fore  sight  was  drawn  fine  into  the  notch 
of  the  rear  sight.  These  183  men  killed  of 
the  enemy  more  than  1,000  before,  worn  out 
by  loss  of  sleep  and  continual  exertion,  their 
arms  simply  grew  weary  with  much  slaying. 
At  last  their  hands  could  no  longer  push 
down  the  ladders  weighted  with  the  strug- 
gling peons  goaded  forward  by  the  swords 
of  the  Mexican  officers.  At  length  an 
assault  was  lodged.     The  swart  Mexicans, 


the  open  space  of  the  corral  or  court,  the 
lances  of  the  Mexicans  reached  farther  than 
the  clubbed  rifles  or  the  biting  knives  of  the 
stalwart  Americans,  now  raging  in  their  last 
tremendous,  magnificent,  and  awful  Bare- 
sark rage.  No  one  knows  the  story  of  the 
end  of  the  Alamo  fight.  Some  say  there 
were  183  defenders,  some  186.  Even  the 
number  of  survivors  is  matter  of  dispute 
to-day.  Some  say  that  one  woman  escaped, 
and  some  say  two.  Some  say  that  one  negro 
servant  got  away,  some  say  two.  The  State 
of  Texas  adopted  the  Alamo  baby,  but  the 
Alamo  baby  did  not  see  Crockett  fall. 

There  are  two  stories.  One  states  that  there 
were  six  Americans  left  hemmed  up  against 


'  One  horse  and  two  colts  sufficed  to  carry  all  their  household  groods. 


more  in  terror  than  exultation,  poured  across 
the  broken  walls.  They  will  show  you  in  the 
Alamo  to-day  the  large  room  which  was  used 
as  a  hospital.  Here  there  lay  forty  wounded 
and  helpless  men,  each  with  his  rifle  at  his 
side.  This  sick  and  crippled,  broken-bodied 
but  iron-hearted  band  poured  its  last 
volley  into  the  assailants  as  they  came  in.  A 
cannon  loaded  with  grape  shot  or  such  scraps 
of  iron  as  could  be  secured  was  discharged 
down  this  room,  and  nearly  a  score  of  the 
sick  and  crippled  were  blown  to  pieces. 
They  will  show  you  the  little  room  where 
Bowie's  bed  lay,  and  where  he  died,  fight- 
ing even  while  unable  to  rise.    Outside,  in 


the  wall  and  that  the  Mexican  general, 
Castrillon,  called  upon  them  to  surrender. 
They  did  so,  Crockett  being  one  of  the  six. 
Confronting  the  Mexican  commander,  the 
latter  treacherously  ordered  them  to  be  shot 
down.  It  is  said  that  Crockett,  bowie  knife 
in  hand,  sprang  with  all  his  force  for  the 
throat  of  the  Mexican  commander,  "  his  face 
even  in  death  wreathed  in  an  expression  of 
contempt  and  scorn  at  his  treachery."  This 
is  but  pure  imagination.  There  is  reason 
better  supported  to  suppose  that  there  was 
no  surrender  of  these  last  six  survivors.  The 
commoner  tale  is  that  Crockett  fought  to  the 
last  with  his  broken  rifle,  and  was  killed 
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against  the  wall,  surrounded  by  the  bodies 
of  twenty  dead  Mexicans.  The  assumption 
is  that  he  killed  these  twenty  Mexicans  him- 
self before  he  was  cut  down,  but  this  too 
may  be  naught  but  imagination.  No  one 
can  tell  how  many  men  had  fallen  to  the  aim 
or  the  arm  of  Davy  Crockett  or  any  one  of 
the  other  raging,  fighting  men 
of  the  Alamo. 
Early  in  the 
siege,  how- 
ever, Crock- 
ett recounts 
picking  off  five 
Mexican  can- 
noneers one 
after  the 
other.  H  e 
tells  how 
the  Bee 
Hunter  and 
Thimblerig 
did  their 
sharp  shoot- 
ing, how  the  • 
Pirate  died 
of  wounds  re- 
ceived in  a 
sortie,  how 
the  Bee  Hunter 
—  a  most  un- 
likely thing — burst 
into  poetry  and  song 
at  the  hoisting  of  the 
Texas  flag.  These  de- 
tails have  not  about 
them  the  real  sound. 
There  is  something 
not  quite  Crockett, 
though  a  la  Crockett,  in 
the  conclusion  of  this  alleged 
autobiography,  which  reads 

"  March  5.    Pop,  pop,  pop !    Bom, 
bom,  bom!  throughout  the  day.  No  time  for 
memorandums   now.     Go   ahead !     Liberty 
and  independence  forever !  " 

These  purport  to  be  the  last  recorded 
words  of  poor  Davy  Crockett,  one  of  the 
heroes  held  imperishably  in  the  American 
mind.    It  is  probable  in  the  extreme  that 


Crockett  never  wrote  the  words,  very  doubt- 
ful if  he  kept  any  diary  at  all  during  the 
Alamo  siege.  As  to  the  end  of  Davy  Crock- 
ett, there  is  and  has  been  no  living  human 
being  who  could  speak  with  absolute  authen- 
ticity. Bloody  San  Jacinto,  the  field  where 
Sam  Houston  redeemed  his  position  in  the 
eyes  of  Texas  and  the 
United  States,*  the 
field  where  the 
wild  cry,  "  Re- 
m  ember  the 
Alamo!"  was 
the  watchword 
of  a  dire  and  just 
revenge,  left  but 
few  Mexican 
eye-witnesses 
of  the  Alamo 
fight.  It 
matters 
little.  We 
know  that 
Davy 
Crockett 
died  fighting 
in  this  for- 
tress of  the 
far  South- 
west ;  that  he 
helped  win  for 
this  country  a 
magnificent 
domain :  that 
he  died  with  his 
face  to  the 
enemy,  like  the 
brave  man  he  was, 
undaunted,  unafraid. 
No  politics  now,  no  states- 
manship, no  little  ambitions 
now  for  Davy  Crockett.  He 
was  once  more  the  child  of  the 
wilderness,  stark,  savage,  exultant,  dreadful, 
one  of  those  Titanic  characters  who  swept 
away  a  weaker  population  and  beat  down  all 
opposition  ;  who  did  their  part  in  their  own 
day  ;  who  conquered  the  American  wilder- 
ness, and  made  way  for  the  American 
civilization. 
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THE  lilies  linger  on  the 
pond's  unwrinkled 
face, 

That  shines  and  shimmers 
in  the  morning  glow  ; 

Low,    lazy   alders  hide   its 
languorous  grace ; 

The  crickets  croon  a  tune 
of  long  ago. 


One  breathless  day  thro'  silence  tense  and  tried, 
A  single  bird-note  thrilled,  clear,  pulsing,  shrill ; 
The  trees  with  sudden  yearning  shaken,  sighed, 
The  water  stirred  with  passion  and  was  still, 


Do  you  remember  how  the  booming  bees 
Hung  gloating,  where  the  berry  bushes  lean, 
And  how  the  stooping,  scarred  and  veteran  trees 
Were  marshaled  into  ragged  lines  of  green  ? 


Perhaps  some  other  wanderer  has  found 
The  bending  elm  tree  and  the  shadowed  glen, 
And  heard  the  minstrel  brook's  low  rippling  round, 
And  dreamed  of  daring  deeds  of  manly  men. 


THE   BRONCHO   OF   THE   SEAS 

By  WILLIAM  HALE 


C 


UFF  an'  reef,  my  bloomin'  lan'sman, 
Here  's  a  shot  acrost  your  bows, 
Whilst  I  stan's  an'  tells  ye  civil 

0'  the  properest  thing  in  scows. 


Ye  may  jaw,  you  loony  lubber, 

'Bout  your  bronze  yachts  trig  an'  tight, 
An'  your  little  torn -fool  raters 

As  what  gives  a  chump  delight. 

But  heave  to,  my  poor  lan'lubber ! 

It 's  God's  truth,  'twixt  you  an'  me, 
Ye  knows  nothin'  about  vessels, 

An'  still  less  about  the  sea. 

Take  your  very  stiffest  sea-bo'ts 
That  blue  water  ever  finned, 

They  ain't  in  it  with  a  dory 
In  a  livin'  gale  o'  wind  ; 

An'  the  gamest,  narviest  hosses 
That  is  raised  upon  the  land 

Can't  compare  with  ontamed  dories 
Full  o'  mettle,  sarse,  an'  sand. 

Honest,  when  it  comes  to  business, 
An'  the  combers  'round  ye  flow, 

There  ain't  nothin'  like  a  dory, 
Ridin'  out  a  'tarnal  blow. 

If  so  be  ye  pulls  to  wind'ard 

With  a  blizzard  'gin  your  back, 

An'  a  hundred  thousan'  hell  dogs 

Frothin',  growlin'  in  your  track, 

It 's  the  dev'lish,  duckin'  dory 
Buried  in  the  flyin'  foam 
As  what  fills  a  man  with  ginger, 

An'  what  makes  him  feel  to  home. 

So  the  properest  bo't,  you  lubber — 
If  ye  're  pleased,  or  if  ye  ain't — - 

Is  the  one  that  saves  a  sinner 
From  becomin'  of  a  saint. 

An'  I  'lows  tha  ablest  critter 

In  a  screechin',  slewin'  breeze 

Is  the  bouncin',  buckin'  dory. 

Tricky  broncho  o'  the  seas ! 


Coming  On  to  the  Field. 


Photograph  by  James  Burton. 
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By  EDWARD  B.  BLOSS 


THE  game  which  to-day  rightly  bears 
the  name  national,  though  at  first 
of  comparatively  crude  nature,  has 
been  played  in  this  country  for  nearly  a 
century.  No  less  reputable  a  person  than 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  of  the  class  of  1829, 
Harvard,  has  said  that  regular  matches  were 
a  lively  feature  there  in  his  time.  Now  fair 
fields  cover  the  land,  and  the  sport  is  some- 
thing more  than  "  pudding,"  where  the  bat- 
ter was  retired  by  being  hit  with  the  ball,  or 
"  two  old  cat"  and  "  every  man  for  himself  " 
which  are  still  in  vogue  among  juveniles. 
That  it  has  also  adapted  itself  peculiarly  to 
our  predilections  is  seen  in  its  failure  else- 
where to  become  a  popular  institution.  It  is 
true  it  has  been  somewhat  fancied  in  Can- 
ada, which  is  territorially  within  reach  of 
hand :  it  is  also  claimed  there  is  a  spirit  of 
interest  in  Australia,  and  we  hear  of  Ameri- 
cans holding  matches  for  their  own  amuse- 
ment and  possibly  the  edification  of  the 
Filipinos  and  Cubans.  But  it  can  be  gen- 
erally claimed  that  foreign  people  neither 
understand  nor  appreciate  baseball. 

The  amateur  nines  of  this  country  easily 
run  into  the  thousands,  from  the  famed  slim- 
mer team   to  the  youngsters  tiring  them- 


selves out  in  idolatrous  love  of  the  pastime ; 
with  the  one  a  strong  competitive  instinct 
given  at  birth,  with  the  other  a  means  to  an 
end — the  same  fine  thing  which  keeps  the 
Englishman  true  to  his  cricket  and  rowing. 
Our  zeal  has  been  due  to  inventive  genius 
and  the  needs  of  the  hour.  With  a  bat  and 
a  ball,  a  smooth  field,  enough  fellows,  the 
struggle  was  on  in  good  earnest,  with  out- 
of-door  folks  to  look  on  and  enjoy  it.  The 
man  who  sits  in  the  grandstand  does  not 
want  to  forget  those  days  picturesquely 
linked  with  his  youth.  He  remembers  the 
farm  lad  hurrying  his  work  to  practise  a 
while  in  the  cool  of  the  evening.  He  may 
have  a  vision  of  battles  royal  in  vacant  lots 
about  town,  with  sentinels  impatiently 
changed  to  watch  for  the  police — where  a 
composite  crowd  gathered  to  line  out  the 
leather,  to  circle  the  bases  in  a  whirlwind  of 
inspiriting  cries,  or  in  tune  to  the  scamper- 
ing feet  of  the  fielders.  It  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered if  his  heart  begins  to  feel  larger,  if  he 
gets  up  and  cheers,  if  people  call  him  a 
"  crank." 

Before  the  collegian  the  stalwart  citizen 
organized  baseball,  the  first  recorded  body 
for  the  pure  purpose  of  contest  being  that 
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of  the  "  Town  Ball  "  Club.  That  was  done 
in  Philadelphia,  1831,  and  fourteen  years 
later  came  the  Knickerbockers,  from  whose 
by-laws  and  constitution  the  game  was  sys- 
tematized, and  by  1860  there  were  mighty 
aggregations  in  New  York  State,  from  the 
metropolis  to  Buffalo,  from  the  Great  Lakes 
to  the  Golden  Gate.  But  within  a  few  sea- 
sons following  the  Civil  War  the  National 
Association  passed  out  of  existence. 

In  1868  Yale  began  to  cross  bats  with 
Harvard  and  Princeton..  In  1870  the  Har- 
vard team  made  a  historic  trip  which  lasted 
from  the  3d  of  July  to  the  14th  of  August, 
and  embraced  cities  as  far  west  as  Milwau- 
kee. Twenty  victories  were  secured  out  of 
twenty-five  chances  with  both  amateurs  and 
professionals.  It  should  be  here  noted  that 
university  nines  to-day  take  no  such  tours 
as  this  one. 


Meanwhile  other  universities  were  setting 
up  for  themselves,  and  in  1879  an  Inter- 
collegiate Association  was  formed  between 
Harvard,  Princeton,  Amherst,  Brown,  ar>d 
Dartmouth.  Yale  declined  to  join  unless  it 
was  agreed  that  no  college  professionals 
should  be  permitted  to  play,  a  rule  adopted 
the  next  season.  Harvard,! ale,  and  Prince- 
ton withdrew  in  1887  and  invited  Columbia 
to  come  in  with  them,  but  the  latter  herself 
withdrew  in  1889.  Then  appeared  the  short- 
lived Triangular  League,  from  which  Har- 
vard retired  in  a  huff  in  1890.  Since  that 
time  there  have  been  no  fruitful  efforts  to 
reform,  and  though  to-day  these  and  others 
meet  on  the  diamond,  in  some  cases  in  a 
special  series,  there  is  no  official  champion- 
ship. 

Of  the  collegiate  pennant  winnings  from 
1880  to  1888  Yale  carried  off  the  palm,  ex- 


The  Bleachers. 


Photograph  by  James  Burton. 
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cept  in  1882  and  1885.  Of  the  latter  year 
was  Harvard's  wonderful  team.  Only  one 
game  out  of  twenty-seven  was  lost,  that  to 
the  Cochituates.  Nichols,  one  of  the  first  to 
use  the  overhand  delivery,  was  pitcher.  He 
also  demonstrated  the  drop  ball,  although 
the  out-curve  and  the  in-curve  had  been 
known  long  previous.  It  was  the  visual  de- 
ception of  these  which  added  to  the  twirler1s 
effectiveness,  and  in  those  days  the  curve 
was  thrown  underhand.  It  was  responsible 
for  the  longest  match  on  record — twenty- 
four  innings,  played  in  1877  between  Har- 
vard and  the  Manchesters  and  occupying 
considerably  more  than  three  hours. 

From  times  and  occasions  like  these 
evolved  the  graduate  who  carried  baseball 
into  the  summer  months  for  fun  and  glory. 
The  Beacons  furnished  an  instance.  They 
were  mostly  Harvard  men,  some  of  whom 
resided  in  Cambridge,  and  their  nonchalant 
and  yet  masterly  work  on  the  diamond  are 
still  remembered.  Richardson  was  a  re- 
markable player.  Ayer  had  a  positive 
genius  for  coaching.  Dr.  Pope,  a  change 
pitcher,  would  appear  in  half-citizen  garb 
and  a  full  beard,  and  going  and  coming  he 
was  the  center  of  the  marveling  "  townies." 
In  the  late  eighties  it  grew  more  and  more 
difficult  to  get  the  blue-stockinged  players 
together,  though  until  well  into  the  nineties 
they  used  to  celebrate  Decoration  Day  with 


a  game  with  Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  of 
which  many  were  graduates. 

Another  famous  New  England  nine,  com- 
posed of  somewhat  different  elements,  fol- 
lowed in  the  shape  of  the  Boston  Athletic 
Association.  A  similar  organization  in  the 
vicinity  of  New  York  is  the  team  of  the 
Crescent  Athletic  Club,  and  varied  and  ex- 
citing have  been  the  struggles  with  its  ri- 
vals, among  others  the  New  York  Athletic 
Club.  It  is  natural  that  a  great  deal  of  local 
interest  and  pride  should  attach  to-day  to 
the  wearers  of  the  "mercury  foot."  In  the 
country  house  hang  pictures  and  banners  of 
success  on  the  diamond  and  elsewhere.  In 
the  city  home  is  a  painting  of  Fred  Brokaw, 
a  Princeton  catcher,  who  lost  his  life  en- 
deavoring to  save  that  of  another  in  the  surf 
off  the  Jersey  coast. 

The  athletic  clubs,  because  of  their  finan- 
cial resources,  do  not  appeal  in  vain  to  the 
star  player.  He  often  receives  liberal  ex- 
penses and  entertainment,  and  sometimes  he 
is  paid  outright  so  much  for  his  services. 
The  same  factor  is  used  to  influence  the 
college  man  ;  happily  with  but  very  slight 
success. 

It  is  in  the  battles  of  the  undergraduates, 
however,  that  the  public  mostly  enthuses. 
Their  teams  represent  the  best  blood  of  the 
country. 

The  spirit  of  contest  extends  from  ocean 
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to  ocean.  So  long 
ago  as  1890  an  asso- 
ciation was  formed  for 
the  championship  of 
the  Pacific  Slope.  The 
following1  year  the 
University  of  Michi- 
gan made  an  epoch 
in  the  annals  of  base- 
ball. With  its  great 
Codd  in  the  points 
the  nine  came  into 
the  enemy's  country, 
and  though  it  lost  to 
both  Yale  and  Brown, 
it  beat  Harvard.  The 
University  of  Chi- 
cago, in  1896,  tried 
to  march  along  the 
blazed  path,  and  yet 
unsuccessfully.  It  re- 
mained for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  to 
leave  a  lasting  im- 
pression in  1892. 
West  Point,  Prince- 
ton, Yale,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  others  were 
cleverly  bested,  while 
Harvard  won  only  by 
the  narrowest  mar- 
gin. The  fact  should 
not  be  forgotten,  that 
the  visitors  had  trav- 
eled much  of  the  time,  with  little  rest  be- 
tween games,  and  they  were  always  on 
strange  fields. 

By  the  middle  nineties  it  had  become  the 
regular  thing  for  eastern  nines  to  pay  their 
respects  to  their  southern  brothers.  They 
played  the  University  of  Virginia,  not  in- 
frequently getting  as  far  down  as  the  Caro- 
linas  ;  that  of  recent  years  they  have  en- 
countered worthy  teams  is  partly  owing  to 
the  ability  of  the  latter  to  get  out  on  the 
green  and  practise  early  in  the  season,  partly 
to  the  importation  of  the  northern  stars  to 
coach ;  a  custom  general  in  the  West  as  well 
as  the  South. 

The  noteworthy  nines  outside  of  the  East 
are  those  of  the  universities  of  Chicago, 
Michigan,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Northwestern, 
Minnesota,  Notre  Dame,  Beloit.  In  the  East 
what  may  be  designated  as  the  Big  Six  hold 
chief  favor.  Of  these  Harvard,  Princeton, 
and  Yale  have  consistently  stood  in  the  high 
places.    As  to  Columbia,  Pennsylvania,  and 
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Cornell,  the  first  has 
hardly  got  under  way 
since  her  returning 
to  the  game.  Penn- 
sylvania has  run  in 
hard  luck ;  she  has 
had  slashing  teams, 
only  to  have  them 
defeated.  This  was 
seen  in  1893,  one  of 
her  best  as  well  as 
most  disastrous  years, 
when,  with  a  wonder- 
ful batter  in  Goeckle, 
and  a  battery  second 
to  none  in  Bayne  and 
Coogan,  she  ended  in 
I  defeat  by  her  rivals, 
j  especially  her  dearest 
— Cornell — who  cap- 
B  tured  three  straight. 
The  latter's  showing 
m  in  baseball  began 
I  with  the  coaching  of 
!  Taylor  and  Field  in 
I  the  early  nineties. 
H  Her  renowned  pitcher 
j  was  Priest.  He  with 
H  Young  made  a  for- 
5  midable  pair  in  the 
p  points,  Young  being 
■  almost  as  reliable 
when  pitching  him- 
self. And  yet  his 
case  was  hardly  as  anomalous  as  that  of 
Harvard's  battery  in  1885,  Nichols  and 
Allen,  that  frequently  changed  places  dur- 
ing a  game. 

The  status  of  other  eastern  colleges  on 
the  diamond  is  significant.  Georgetown  and 
Holy  Cross,  often  charged  with  profession- 
alism :  Fordham,  Manhattan,  Dartmouth, 
Williams,  Wesleyan,  Brown,  Lafayette,  Le- 
high, and  Amherst,  make  annually  a  good 
accounting,  sometimes  defeating  the  leaders. 
West  Point  and  Annapolis  have  also  come 
to  the  front. 

The  system  of  training  at  college  begins 
in  the  winter  with  dumb-bell  work  in  the 
gymnasium,  coaching  in  the  cage,  running 
to  improve  wind  and  limb.  There  was  a 
time  when  nothing  of  this  sort  was  attempted, 
but  nowadays  it  is  considered  best  to  give 
candidates  every  chance  in  the  hope  of  de- 
veloping latent  talent.  A  professional  is 
usually  employed  to  teach  the  men  how  to 
handle  themselves  at  the  bat,  pick  up  ground- 
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ers,  and  throw :  but  chief  attention  goes 
toward  perfecting  the  pitcher  in  curves  and 
command  of  the  ball,  and  in  getting  the 
catcher  used  to  the  delivery  and  signals. 
Meanwhile  the  captain  has  looked  the  ma- 
terial over,  studied  individual  cases,  and 
strengthened  weak  points.  About  April  he 
is  ready  to  assume  full  charge  of  the  team. 
On  the  return  from  the  Easter  trip,  often 
before  then,  the  most  likely  players  are  sent 
out  on  the  diamond,  and  with  the  weeding- 
out  process  the  regular  nine  and  substitutes 


the  great  series.  It  is  a  long  strain  till  late 
in  June,  sometimes  into  July :  it  is  labor, 
too — yet  delightful  labor,  recompensing 
many  worries  and  trials.  The  average  after- 
noon match  begins  at  four  and  lasts  until 
six,  but  as  the  season  approaches  its  close 
the  men  are  kept  running  and  batting  and 
going  through  signals  until  dusk. 

All  this  preparation  redounds  to  good — 
the  discipline  and  regular  hours,  the  lengthy 
periods  for  sleep,  the  early  rising  and  meet- 
ing at  some  rendezvous  set  by  the  captain, 
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are  taken  to  training  table.  Here  the  diet 
is  not  so  strict  as  in  football  or  rowing  —  at 
least  it  need  not  be — while  there  is  the  ad- 
ditional advantage  in  the  captain's  learning 
the  temperament  and  ways  of  his  men.  Nor 
is  it  an  infrequent  thing  for  two  nines  to  be 
maintained,  the  good  sense  of  which  is  seen 
when  a  substitute  steps  into  the  place  of 
someone  disabled,  or  when  second  choice 
entitles  himself  to  the  honor  by  outdoing 
the  first. 

Next  follow  the  weeks  of   practise  and 
games   with   minor  teams  preparatory  for 


the   quick  walk   to   breakfast,  the  zest   of 
it  all. 

And  one  will  hardly  fail  to  appreciate  the 
physical  benefit  that  comes  from  the  game. 
The  sunshine,  the  exercise,  the  action,  the 
restraints,  make  it  of  particular  value  to 
him.  This  point  applies  to  the  case  of  the 
juvenile  as  well  as  the  collegian.  -'Yes," 
the  father  will  say  to  the  mother  of  their 
broth  of  a  boy,  "  let  him  go  in  for  as  much 
as  he  wants.  It  will  fill  his  lungs  with  the 
right  air  and  the  air  with  the  right  shouts. 
And  don't  mind  the  wear  on  the  clothes." 
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Or,  "it's  the  best 
news  I've  heard,  his 
getting  on  the  'Var- 
sity nine.  It  '11  bnild 
up  his  strength,  keep 
him  out  of  the  dis- 
sipations of  college, 
and  assure  him  a 
share  in  the  honors." 

Another  cause  of 
baseball  popularity  is 
its  demand  for  skill, 
nerve,  courage,  brain 
power.  A  man  with- 
out proper  experience 
cannot  distinguish 
himselfj  but  it  is  true 
that  some  are  natur- 
ally better  at  play 
than  others.  And  size 
and  stature  makes 
small  difference ;  the 
heart  is  the  thing. 
Nor  does  the  game 
require  such  stamina 
as  football  or  such 
prolonged  punish- 
ment as  rowing,  nor 
is  it  of  the  exclu- 
sive!) ess  of  field  and 
track  athletics  where 
one  must  often  have 
the  physical 
qualification 
for  certain 
events. 

It  may  be 
stated  axio- 
matically 
that  team 
work  and 
batting  win 
games,  and 
yet  without 
a  capable 
pitcher  they 
are  quite 
useless.  On 
him  a  grave 
responsi- 
bility rests. 
A  well- 
trained  nine 
has  made 
valuable 
many  an  av- 
erage    man 
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in  the  box,  but  even 
he  must  have  steady 
nerves  and  command 
of  the  ball.  A  pitch- 
er'speculiarity  is  often 
his  weakness  at  bat, 
for  a  reason  hard  to 
explain;  for  from  his 
work  he  has  acquired 
a  good  eye,  and  that 
is  essential  to  hit 
safely  any  curve  that 
may  come  to  the  plate. 
Occasionally  his  tall 
figure  presents  a 
sharp  contrast  to  his 
catcher,  who  may  be 
short  and  heavy-set 
and  ponderous  of 
movement.  Yet  they 
may  get  along  ad-, 
mirably  together,  one 
to  control  his  deliv- 
ery, the  other  to  con- 
trol him  who  controls 
it. 

Such  is  college 
baseball,  and  the  last 
of  the  series,  let  us 
say,  is  scheduled  to- 
day. The  grandstand 
is  gay  with  the  people 
and  flags, 
and  the 
bleachers 
bank  the 
field  with 
their  duller 
though  no 
less  enthusi- 
astic assem- 
blage. Back 
of  the  ropes 
the  smart 
traps  jangle 
their  chains 
and  reflect 
the  light 
proudl y . 
The  sun 
s  h  i  n  e  s 
warm,  with 
a  sky  as  blue 
as  can  be, 
and  the  lime 
lines  lie  dis- 
t  i  n  c  t  1  y 
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against    the 
green  of  the 
diamond, 
and     t  h  e 
bases  are 
carefully 
tied    down 
and  batter's 
and     pitch- 
er's   boxes 
mathemati- 
c    a    1    1    y 
marked.  In- 
terest   and 
life  run  from 
the   throngs 
seated     and 
waiting    t  o 
the   jostling 
mass  on  the 
heights,  and 
the    boys 
perched    on 
fences     and 
telegraph 
poles    or    trying     to 
climb    into    the 
grounds  on  this  glad 
occasion.     Now    at 
length  rises   an    up- 
roar ;   the  nines  have 
appeared  from  their 
separate  quarters  and 
come  trotting  across 
the  field  to  the  play- 
ers'   benches  ;    next, 
at  the  word,  and  amid 
new  cheers  and  plau- 
dits,    going    out    to 
practise.     The  crowd 
strains  its  eyes. 

Now  both  have  fin- 
ished practise,  and 
are  tossing  the  penny 
for  sides,  the  one  peal- 
ing off  sweaters  and 
starting  out  on  the 
field,  buttoning  their 
mitts ;  the  other  pre- 
paring to  bat.  The 
umpire  walks  out  to 
his  place  and  glances 
around,  while  all  in 
the  grandstand  and 
the  bleachers  hold 
their  breath  for  a 
moment.    Then  in  a 
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hush   comes 
what      they 
are  wanting 
to     hear. 
Play    ball! 
And  at  once 
a    natty 
youth    steps 
to  the  plate, 
not    observ- 
i  n  g     the 
p  e  o  p  1  e  , 
thinking  not 
of  the  hearts 
beating  fast 
— only  of  his 
orders.     He 
fixes  his  gaze 
on      the 
pitcher,  who 
slowly      ex- 
amines    the 
white  sphere 
rec  eived 
from    the 
umpire,     rubbing     a 
finger  over  the  seam. 
At    last    the  pitcher 
begins  to   twist   and 
untwist  and  suddenly 
delivers  the   ball ;    a 
quick  swing,   a  loud 
crack.    What  is  it,  a 
hit     or    a     put-out? 
Whichever  it  is,  the 
game  is  on. 

Back  and  forth  the 
pendulum  of  victory 
swings.  Now  with 
three  men  on  bases 
and  only  one  man  out 
comes  a  double  play ; 
now  a  streak  of  sharp 
batting  sets  the  crowd 
crazy.  Perhaps  it 
comes  to  the  last  half 
of  the  last  inning  and 
the  score  is  again  tied; 
two  men  are  out,  a 
runner  is  on  third 
base.  Two  strikes 
have  been  called  on 
the  batter,  and  the 
spectators  are  breath- 
less. Then  comes  a 
clean  hit  and  the 
game  is  won. 
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IT  IS  said 
that  there 
are  people 
in  the  world 
whose  nerves 
do  not  quiver 
expectantly  at 
the  magic 
word  salmon. 
If  this  be  true 
it  must  be  be- 
cause  some 
instinct  has 
become  atro- 
phied through 
disuse,  for 
no  man,  or 
woman,  could 
be  proof 
against  the 
joy  of  battle  with  a  bold  ouauaniche  on  a 
light  rod. 

To  those  deterred  by  the  difficulties  of 
access  to  many  of  our  best  game  fish, 
the  fresh  -  water  salmon  may  be  confi- 
dently recommended.  He  is  rapidly  be- 
coming ubiquitous  throughout  New  Eng- 
land, thanks  to  the  efforts  of  local  fish 
commissions,  aud  his  claim  to  the  superla- 
tive order  of  gameness  can  easily  be  sub- 
stantiated. But  here  is  an  extraordinary 
fact:  under  the  name  of  ouananiche  this 
salmon  has  long  been  celebrated  aud  has 
drawn  thousands  of  Americans  year  after 
year  to  far  away  Lake  St.  John  and  the 
Grande  Decharge;  stories  and  poems  and 
whole  volumes  have  chronicled  his  fame;  a 
great  transportation  and  hotel  industry  has 
been  literally  built  upon  his  reputation ;  yet 
by  some  strange  chance  no  book  or  maga- 
zine that  I  have  discovered  has  described 
accurately  his  only  American  counterpart, 
and  the  one  locality  in  this  country  where 
the  same  fish  exists  under  conditions  ex- 
actly similar  to  those  at  Lake  St.  John  and 


differing  radically,  so  far  as  the  sportsman 
is  concerned,  from  the  fresh-water  salmon 
of  any  other  American  waters. 

The  landlocked  salmon  (an  erroneous  but 
accepted  title)  is  native  to  four  localities, 
but  has  been  introduced  into  hundreds  of 
New  England  lakes  from  these  parent 
sources.  Everywhere,  except  in  one  of  these 
original  homes,  his  characteristics  are  much 
the  same:  he  is  caught  in  small  numbers  (a 
fish  or  two  a  day  is  good  measure,  save 
when  the  ice  has  just  gone  out),  weigh- 
ing from  about  six  pounds  up  to  fifteen 
or  twenty — either  by  trolling  with  min- 
nows on  the  surface  in  the  spring  or 
deep  fishing  in  hot  weather.  Rarely  is  he 
taken  with  a  fly,  and  then  usually  in 
streams,  like  the  Presumpscott  River  which 
drains  Sebago  Lake. 

This  seems  to  be  the  only  landlocked 
salmon  known  to  the  bookmen.  Mr.  Cham- 
bers, in  his  classic  volume  on  the  ouana- 
niche, gives  no  hint  of  any  other,  declaring 
that  the  striking  variance  between  the 
Maine  and  Canadian  fish  has  misled  anglers 
into  thinking  them  separate  varieties,  and 
remarking  that  the  landlock  is  "largely  a 
bottom  feeder  save  in  the  spring  of  the 
year":  and  Mr.  J.  G.  A.  Creighton,  another 
expert,  tells  the  same  story  in  "American 
Game  Pishes." 

Yet  within  twenty  hours  of  Boston,  and 
twelve  miles  from  a  railroad  terminus,  there 
is,  and  always  has  been,  a  chain  of  lakes 
and  streams  where  the  landlocked  salmon 
is  utterly  different  from  this  accepted 
standard — and  identical  with  Mr.  Chambers' 
beloved  ouananiche,  He  rises  to  the  fly  for 
months,  and  is  caught  in  no  other  way  on 
the  best  water;  an  average  of  a  dozen  fish 
a  day  straight  along  is  expected,  and  more 
than  once  a  single  rod  has  landed  seventy ; 
the  ordinary  weight  is  from  one  to  two 
pounds,  and  anything  over  five  is  a  sensa- 
tion.   And  the  only  mention  I  can  find  of 
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this  salmon,*  with  his  astonishing  variations 
from  a  widely  disseminated  type  of  a  famous 
game  fish,  is  a  description  of  him  as  "the 
white  or  Schoodic  trout,"  written  thirty 
years  ago  by  that  delightful  master  of  his 
craft,  and  of  the  art  of  corresponding 
sauces  and  "fancy  drinks,"  Genio  C.  Scott, 
in  his  "Fishing  in  American  Waters." 

Clearly,  therefore,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
apologize  for  a  rediscovery  on  paper  of  this 
neglected  salmon,  who  deserves  the  Val- 
halla and  immortality  of  valiant  warriors  if 
ever  fish  did. 

"Now,  den,  just  give  two,  tree  cast  in  de 
cunal  first,"  said  Peter  the  Dane. 

It  was  half- past  five  of  a  June  morning — 
June  by  the  calendar,  early  April  by  the 
cold  blast  that  swept  down  out  of  the  north 
across  the  lake.  Peter  had  put  together  the 
stiff  five-and-a-half-ounce  bamboo,  care- 
fully soaked  out  a  six-foot  single  leader, 
and  rigged  up  a  cast  of  a  Jock  Scott  and  a 
professor  tied  on  number  five  Sproat  hooks. 
On  the  reel  was  seventy-five  yards  of  water- 
proof silk  line,  size  E,  as  the  rod  had  plenty 
of  backbone  and  casting  in  such  a  wind 
needed  all  the  helps  possible. 

I  stepped  up  to  the  canal,  a  thirty-foot 
runway  from  the  lake  which  once  fed  the 
abandoned  saw-mill,  and  cast  down  the 
gently  eddying  stream.  When  I  had  gotten 
out  thirty  or  forty  feet  of  line,  working  the 
flies  lightly  across  the  surface  as  they  swung 
with  the  current,  Peter  grunted  approval. 

"I  gass  you  do  ahl  right.  We  go  out  in 
de  cunoe." 

I  may  not  have  mentioned  the  fact  that 
Peter  is  a  guide  of  unusual  intelligence;  his 
knowledge  of  lures  and  of  the  baffling 
habits  of  the  Salmoniclce  is  unexcelled;  nor 
is  his  horizon,  by  any  means,  bounded  by 
fish.  We  stepped  simultaneously  into  the 
canoe  and  into  an  atmosphere  of  good  fel- 
lowship. 

A  few  strokes  of  the  paddle  sent  us  out 
to  the  line  of  triangular  log  cribs  marking 
the  hundred-yard  limit  above  the  dam, 
within  which  only  fly-fishing  is  permitted; 
and,  tying  up  to  a  buoy  in  eight  or  ten  feet 
of  water,  we  swung  around  with  the  wind 
to  a  north  and  south  position  not  more  than 
fifty  yards  from  the  tumbledown  dock  that 
lined  the  shore  along  the  head  of  the  canal. 

The  lately  risen  sun  shone  brightly,  ex- 
cept  when   a   mass    of    gray-white   clouds 

♦Except  in  one  just  published  natural  history  work. 


drove  across  it;  the  waves  tossed  the  little 
cedar  canoe  airily  up  and  down;  on  the 
rising  shore  the  fresh  green  of  the  white- 
stemmed  birches  stood  out  sharply  against 
the  dark  spruce  trees,  the  feathery  blue- 
green  of  the  pines,  and  the  rusty  yellow- 
green  of  the  young  cedars  and  alders.  A 
wild  duck  and  her  fluffy  brood  paddled 
about  furtively  beneath  the  bushes  fring- 
ing the  shore  two  hundred  yards  away;  in 
the  cleared  spaces  on  the  bank  sleek  robins, 
with  aldermanic  vests  of  red  and  inquisitive 
yellow  beaks,  hopped  about  among  the  but- 
tercups and  daisies  and  wild  roses;  while 
a  song-sparrow  poured  out  a  full-throated 
trill  from  a  neighboring  fence-post. 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  these 
beauties  of  nature,  the  Indian's  shack  crest- 
ing the  bare  hill,  the  group  of  little,  un- 
painted  dwelling-houses,  and  the  dozen 
forlorn,  uniform,  empty  gray  cabins  where 
once  lived  the  workers  in  the  deserted  tan- 
nery— even  the  sky-piercing  brick  chimney 
itself,  such  a  strange  sight  in  the  deep 
woods,  made  but  a  vague  impression  upon 
my  senses.  For  when  Piscator  has  been 
casting  flies  in  imagination  only  for  eleven 
months  from  a  revolving  office-chair,  he  is 
not  to  be  diverted  by  such  trifles  from  his 
first  lust  of  fish. 

I  began  to  cast  out  toward  the  shore,  tip 
well  down  to  the  water  each  time  on  ac- 
count of  the  wind.  After  covering  the  lee- 
ward semicircle  fifteen  or  twenty  times,  my 
inexperience  fancied  that  region  tested  of 
salmon:  no  trout  or  bass  fishermen  would 
have  bothered  with  it  .longer;  but  since 
Peter  made  no  sign  I  kept  on  casting. 
When  the  inevitable  slackness  of  interest 
had  drawn  my  eyes  to  the  two  canoes  by 
the  outlet,  the  occupants  of  which  were 
switching  away  as  industriously  as  myself, 
something  happened — and  heart  came  into 
mouth  with  a  leap:  for  as  the  flies  jiggled 
in  over  the  tossing  water  there  was  a  boil 
and  swirl  by  the  dropper,  not  twenty-five 
feet  away,  and  a  simultaneous  exclamation 
from  behind:  "Don't  leave  it;  cast  again. 
Dat  excite  him  when  de  fly  come  again." 

Shortening  the  cast,  I  sent  the  flies  hastily 
and  awkwardly  ten  feet  beyond  the  danger 
signal.  Hardly  had  they  begun  to  come  in 
when  there  was  a  sudden  commotion;  an 
instinctive  "strike"  met  a  line  taut  and 
suddenly  endowed  with  life ;  and  the  lit- 
tle rod  bowed  its  acknowledgments  at  the 
meeting. 
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First  came  a  mad  rush  to  one  side,  and 
after  giving  the  mysterious  visitor  all  xhe 
line  that  had  been  stripped  with  the  left 
hand,  I  snubbed  him,  in  order  to  have  a 
feel  of  him.  The  result  was  immediate  and 
surprising.  Three  feet  into  the  air  came  a 
twenty-inch  bow  of  silver,  flashing  in  the 
morning  sun  as  the  salmon  tried  to  shake 
himself  free.  Down  went  the  tip,  but,  with 
the  training  of  the  black  bass  fisherman,  I 
tried  to  cant  him  to  one  side  and  upset  him 
before  he  could  shake  himself. 

"Don't  do  dat!"  called  watchful  Peter. 
"  De  salmon  mout'  is  tender.  You  can't  treat 
him  lak  black  bass.  Drop  de  tip  straight 
toward  him  and  den  tighten  up  de  instant 
he  touch  de  water." 

As  he  spoke,  out  came  his  royal  highness 
again,  and  the  rod  dropped  to  greet  him, 
for  that  spring  and  lashing  out  against  a 
taut  line  must  mean  either  a  lost  fish  or  a 
broken  tip. 

"  A  good  fish,"  said  Peter  the  Dane.  "  T'ree 
pound  strong." 

And  indeed  it  was  the  strongest  three 
pounds  the  little  rod  had  ever  tried  con- 
clusions with.  Hardly  had  he  touched  the 
water  and  the  pressure  been  resumed  when 
he  was  into  the  air  once  more,  so  far  away 
that  the  eye  almost  refused  to  believe  it 
could  be  the  same  fish.  When  he  reached 
the  surface  this  time  he  danced  ten  feet 
away  on  his  tail,  disappeared  with  a  swoop 
that  set  the  reel  to  singing  a  valkyr's  shriek, 
and  was  out  twice  more  in  rapid  succession, 
somersaulting  till  the  air  seemed  full  of 
salmon. 

These  acrobatic  displays  and  the  continued 
strain  of  the  sturdy  bamboo  were  taking  the 
edge  off  his  fierceness.  A  dozen  feet  of  line 
came  onto  the  reel  before  he  fairly  realized 
any  compulsion.  "What,  done  already"?" 
But  at  that  instant  the  reel  handle  began  to 
revolve  the  other  way  and  no  other  answer 
was  needed.  Around  the  canoe  he  dashed, 
the  line  cutting  through  the  water  with  that 
sivish  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  angler.  A 
little  snubbing  brought  him  up  for  the  fifth 
leap,  and  then  followed  darts  and  rushes  in 
every  direction,  and  savage  tugs  and  shakes 
and  borings  downward,  and  circus-like  gal- 
lops round  and  round,  while  his  burnished 
sides  sent  up  old  gold  flashes  through  the 
clear  but  dark-colored  water. 

'  'Keep  de  butt  down, "  cautioned  my  mentor. 
"Don'  never  give  him  straight  rod  excep' 
when  he  jump,  and  den  put  strain  on  him 


again  right  off,"  and  Peter  leaned  toward 
me,  almost  whispering  in  his  anxiety. 

There  had  been  considerable  strain  on 
him  already  judging  from  the  feel  of  my 
wrist,  but  I  let  him  have  the  full  curve,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  more  this  began  to  take 
effect.  Slowly  reeling  in  and  fighting  for 
every  yard,  the  fish  was  brought  within  ten 
feet  of  the  canoe ;  then  the  sight  of  us  and 
the  net  started  him  off  again,  and  it  was  all 
to  do  over.  Gradually  he  was  forced  toward 
us,  swinging  in  and  out  time  after  time,  till 
at  last  he  lay  for  a  breathless  instant  within 
three  feet  of  the  gunwale,  getting  up  courage 
for  another  spurt.  With  a  dexterous  sweep, 
Peter  brought  the  landing  net  up  behind — 
and  his  salmonship's  next  wild  struggles 
were  against  its  meshes  in  the  bottom  of  the 
canoe. 

It  was  a  beautiful  creature  that  threw  it- 
self frantically  about,  flopping  from  side  to 
side,  bending  double  and  lashing  out  with 
surprising  strength,  and  springing  violently 
into  the  air,  net  and  all.  About  twenty 
inches  long,  stocky  and  well-rounded,  but 
perfectly  proportioned,  with  savage  head 
and  jaws,  he  seemed  built  for  doughty  deeds 
and  the  strenuous  life.  His  back  was  a  rich 
velvety  green,  lustrous  from  the  glistening 
water  and  covered  with  half -concealed  black 
spots.  This  color  gradually  shaded  into  a 
fighter  tint,  merging  at  the  median  line  into 
a  silvery  coat  that  gleamed  roseat  and  iri- 
descent in  the  sunlight. 

He  had  made  too  good  a  fight  to  be  dis- 
honored by  release,  so  he  was  allotted  to  the 
broiler,  and  the  killing-stick  came  into  play. 
Being  scaled  and  split  open,  his  stomach 
was  found  to  be  empty  save  for  two  small 
brown  flies,*  showing  that  food  had  been 
scarce  during  the  previous  bad  weather. 

While  Peter  was  performing  these  last 
rites  upon  the  departed  hero,  I  was  busily 
casting  out  again  —  on  the  same  ground 
which  had  been  so  thoroughly  whipped  and 
fought  over.  In  three  minutes  there  was  a 
rise,  to  the  Jock  Scott  this  time,  and  a 
quick  strike  began  the  fun  once  more.  This 
fish  proved  to  be  smaller;  two  jumps  and  a 
five  minutes'  fight  brought  him  into  the 
net,  from  which  he  was  speedily  released  to 
grow  larger  if  not  wiser. 

Hardly  had  I  settled  down  into  the 
routine  again  (not  troubling  to  cover  the 
semicircle  now,  but  merely  swinging  straight 
out  and  working  the  flies  home,  since  the 

*  Bibio  vestitus,  Walker. 
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fish  evidently  followed  them  in  as  soon  as 
they  were  ready  to  rise)  when  there  came 
that  same  noisy  swirl  out  on  the  water.  It  is 
a  sound,  by  the  way,  to  which  the  fisherman 
never  becomes  accustomed:  no  matter  how 
familiar,  no  matter  if  it  come  at  every  other 
cast,  I  defy  the  most  jaded  nerves  to  repress 


ten  feet  away,  the  hook  went  home  as  the 
limber  rod  flew  back;  and  at  the  prick  the 
fish  leaped  viciously,  a  larger  one  than  the 
first.  This  opening  jump  seemed  to  be  in 
sheer  wild  exultation  at  his  power,  so  free 
and  clear  was  it;  but  the  next  leap  was 
awkward    and    apparently    half  -  hearted : 


One  Can  Cast  into  the  Tannery  Pool  from  a  Roof  Twenty  Feet  Above. 


the  thrill  of  excitement  created  by  the  sight 
or  sound  of  that  rush.  A  second  cast  brought 
a  repetition,  but  another  miss.  A  third  time 
the  flies  settled  on  the  water  and  were 
snatched  away  as  the  salmon  splashed  up 
by  them  without  getting  hold.  Finally,  on 
the  fourth  cast,  with  a  slower  motion  and  not 


hardly  had  he  cleared  the  surface  when  he 
floundered  over  sideways.  Looking  down 
into  the  water,  which  was  comparatively 
quiet  under  a  momentary  lull  of  the  breeze, 
I  decided  he  must  be  tying  himself  and  the 
leader  into  double  bow-knots,  for  his  bright 
sides  could  be  seen  flashing  far  below  in 
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apparently  a  dozen  directions  at  once  as  he 
darted  hither  and  yon. 

Then,  to  complete  my  bewilderment,  he 
jumped  again — and  even  to  inexperienced 
eyes  he  had  suddenly  shrunk  to  half  his 
former  size. 

uHah!  a  pair,"  said  Peter.  And  so  it 
presently  proved:  when  the  big  fellow  had 
taken  the  tail-fly  and  rushed  away,  a  smaller 
fish  had  promptly  laid  hold  of  the  dropper; 
and  such  a  whirling-dervish  performance 
as  the  two  were  now  indulging  in  could  be 
produced  only  by  two  fierce,  wild  creatures 
held  to  the  same  line  against  their  wills. 
Presently,  as  if  by  preconcerted  plan,  the 
smaller  salmon  leaped  while  the  big  one 
dived  straight  down — and  in  two  minutes 
the  little  rescuer  was  in  the  net  while  the  fish 
which  had  first  gotten  into  trouble  doubt- 
less retired  to  the  depths  congratulating 
himself  upon  his  skill  and  address. 

Half  a  dozen  times  in  a  week  this  exact 
thing  happened,  and  only  once  did  I  man- 
age to  save  both  the  large  and  small  fish, 
though  in  one  half -hour  three  pairs  of  as- 
cending size  came  to  net,  each  two  about 
the  same  weight.  I  finally  forswore  the 
second  fly  altogether,  since  the  dash  of  the 
large  fish  in  a  school  seems  to  embolden  his 
smaller  companions  to  seize  what  he  has 
overlooked,  and  the  result  is  almost  invari- 
ably the  loss  of  the  one  that  is  really  worth 
while. 

There  was  a  lull  in  the  proceedings  now  for 
half  an  hour,  and  then  the  advent  of  a  simul- 
taneous pair  weighing  a  pound  and  a  half 
apiece  sent  me  up  to  breakfast  in  high  good 
humor  and  with  a  growing  admiration  for 
the  "landlock." 

Between  breakfast  and  dinner  we  took 
six  more  fish,  and  in  the  afternoon  ac- 
counted for  an  additional  nine,  making  a 
record  for  the  day  of  nineteen  salmon 
landed,  five  hooked  and  lost,  and  several 
u unconnected"  rises — all  within  a  radius  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  from  the  crib. 
The  fish  ran  from  one  to  three  and  a  quarter 
pounds,  and  only  one  failed  to  break  water 
during  his  fight.  All  but  two  went  back 
into  the  lake  alive,  for  I  did  not  care  to 
ship  any  away,  and  Peter  the  Dane  is  a 
true  sportsman.  It  is  a  fortunate  case  in- 
deed, too,  when  the  best  sporting  instincts 
and  the  continuance  of  one's  livelihood  are 
in  such  complete  harmony  as  in  this  in- 
stance. 

This  was  a  fairly  representative  good  day 


at  Grand  Lake  ;  not  at  all  extraordinary : 
when  the  fish  are  really  "  coming  "  a  total  of 
thirty  or  forty  is  common,  and  one  man 
took  seventy-two  at  the  outlet  in  a  single 
favorable  fourteen  hours. 

There  were  other  days :  days  when  it 
seemed  as  if  the  fish  must  rise  from  sheer 
weariness  of  reiteration ;  when  even  the 
change  from  right  hand  to  left  could  not 
prevent  a  numbness  in  the  casting  arm  and 
an  ache  in  the  shoulder ;  when  we  would 
run  the  gamut  of  three  fly-books  from  a 
number  10  black  gnat  to  a  huge  and  gaudy 
Jock  Scott  that  fairly  plopped  into  the  water, 
resorting  also  to  a  nrysterious  "  moose- 
fly  "  of  Peter's,  held  to  be  of  rare  efficacy  in 
such  barren  times,  and  even  pressing  into 
service  an  alleged  imitation  of  a  green  grass- 
hopper— which  proved  of  as  little  avail  as 
any  of  its  predecessors ;  days  when  the 
upper  edge  of  the  bank-cutting  fairly  burned 
itself  into  a  sharp  line  before  the  eyes,  till 
one  expected  momentarily  to  cast  against  it, 
and  the  smoothly  flowing  water  with  its 
slight,  ever- varying  eddies  grew  "  streaky  " 
and  dizzy  like  that  which  so  distressed  the 
"  Disturber  of  Traffic  " ;  muggy  days  when 
nothing  bit  except  the  ravenous  black  flies, 
and  one  tried  to  vary  the  desolateness  by 
casting  at  the  low-flying  swallows  skim- 
ming the  water  for  insects ;  days  when  four 
hours  of  earnest  and  persistent  threshing 
would  result  in  only  one  half-hearted  "boil " 
near  the  submerged  tail-fly,  and,  missing  it, 
perhaps  intentionally,  this  solitary  riser 
would  sink  immediately  and  refuse  to  come 
a  second  time. 

These  are,  of  course,  the  days  which  prove 
a  man's  claim  to  membership  in  the  ancient 
and  honorable  order  of  anglers,  desert 
stretches  in  which  the  traveler  is  sustained 
only  by  memory  of  the  past  and  hope  for 
the  future.  For  the  entirely  unique  and 
perpetually  alluring  thing  about  the  land- 
locked salmon  (as  well  as  his  lordly  brother 
of  the  sea),  is  that  you  may  cast  over  a 
dozen  or  a  hundred  fish  a  thousand  times 
without  producing  any  result ;  and  upon  the 
thousand  and  first  cast,  with  no  change  of 
wind  or  weather  or  flies  or  methods  or  posi- 
tion, suddenly  these  unfathomable  creatures 
will  take  it  into  their  heads  to  rise,  and  you 
will  have  a  memorable  hour  or  two. 

If  the  sportsman  be  not  equal  to  this 
monotony,  there  is  always  the  stream  for 
variety.  A  space  of  a  hundred  yards  below 
the  dam  is  allotted  to  the  fish  for  sanctuary, 
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and  in  the  margins  of  the  great  deep  pool 
one  may  see  them  swimming  about  un- 
molested, from  fry  to  monster  grandfathers. 
Hither,  too,  come  the  hurt  fish  and  the 
"  racers  " — which  have  been  so  manhandled 
in  the  hatchery  that  for  two  years  they  are 
lank  and  poor  and  dispirited,  the  mere 
shadows  of  their  former  lusty  selves — to 
recuperate  in  safety,  knowing  that  in  these 
Elysian  fields  things  are  what  they  seem, 
and  every  fly,  of  howsoever  rare  and  luscious 
a  complexion,  may  be  converted  into  salmon 
with  no  danger  of  indigestion. 

But  below  this  harbor  of  refuge  are  many 
"pools,"  where  the  fish,  lying  constantly  in 


down  stream  to  the  tail  of  the  pool.  From 
the  elevation  every  rise  can  be  distinctly 
seen,  and  the  strike  of  a  salmon  (if  the 
angler  is  quick  enough  to  hook  him  under 
these  strange  conditions)  is  a  signal  for 
the  guide  to  run  back  twenty  feet,  slide 
down  a  board,  net  in  hand,  and  crawl 
through  the  willows  to  the  bank  to  receive 
the  victim.  As  a  novelty,  this  has  points 
to  commend  it,  and  it  is  interesting  to  see 
the  fish  along  the  margins  at  times  starting 
from  the  bottom  and  darting  upward  for 
the  fly ;  but,  to  my  taste,  it  is  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  wading  alone  into  the  swift 
water  higher  up,  net  under  the  left  arm. 


Casting  from  the  Shore. 


the  swift  water,  are  nimble  and  active  be- 
yond belief,  and  where  one  may  pursue 
them  either  wading  or  from  a  canoe  with 
constant  change  of  scene.  The  "tannery 
pool,"  in  the  middle  of  the  village,  is  fished 
in  a  manner  altogether  its  own.  The  long, 
flat  roof  of  the  old  building  starts  at  the 
road  at  a  height  of  three  feet  from  the 
ground  and  runs  level  for  fifty  yards  to  the 
water's  edge  at  the  bend  of  the  river,  being 
here  some  twenty  feet  above  the  surface  of 
the  stream.  Standing  on  the  corner  of  this 
roof  one  casts  off  across  the  current  with 
fifty  or  sixty  feet  of  line,  necessarily  sag- 
ging in  the  middle,  while  the  flies  swing  far 


the  eager  stream  washing  and  lipping  up 
to  within  three  inches  of  the  top  of  waders 
and  almost  carrying  the  angler  off  his  feet 
as  the  stones  roll  beneath  his  tread.  Here 
one  may  cast  with  the  current  over  and  far 
below,  so  that  the  sharpest  sight  can  detect 
nothing  on  the  surface  of  the  turbiuent 
water;  and  as  the  flies  dance  up-stream 
there  comes  a  mighty  tug  and  an  answer- 
ing jerk,*  and  his  lordship  is  aloft  with 
seventy-five  feet  of  strong  current  between 
you  and  him,  and  a  long  zestful  struggle 

*  True,  all  the  books  of  instruction  say  one  should 
never  jerk  ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  writer  believes  the  in- 
stinctive strike  upon  a  "  landloek  "  salmon  to  be  nothing 
else, 
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promised.  And  if  his  leap  proclaim  him  a 
four-pounder,  and  you  warily  fight  both 
him  and  the  smaller  fellow  foot  by  foot  up- 
stream till  the  net  is  held  in  readiness, 
bellying  out  with  the  water  rush;  and  if 
just  at  that  ecstatic  moment  a  sudden  ac- 
cession of  demoniacal  energy  causes  the 
two  spent  salmon  to  rush  violently  in  op- 
posite directions,  and  you  are  left  with  a 
slack  line  and  a  palpitating  heart — be  con- 
soled, for  you  have  had  most  of  the  sport 
after  all. 

Farther  down  are  other  pools,  and  pres- 
ently comes  Big  Falls,  where  for  half  a 
mile  the  river  leaps  from  one  ledge  to  the 
next,  cutting  its  way  through  the  solid  rock : 
next  picturesque  Little  Falls,  followed  by  a 
mile  of  smooth,  calm  flow  between  level 
meadow  banks ;  and  then  a  long  stretch  of 
rips  and  swift  boiling  current  down  to 
"dead  water."  Below  the  old  wing-dam  at 
these  last  rapids,  above  and  below  Big  and 
Little  Falls,  and  just  at  the  head  of  the 
calm  water  backing  up  from  Big  Lake — 
full  of  pickerel,  and  margined  by  alder 
swamps  and  grassy  marsh,  where  snipe  and 
plover  and  wild  ducks  come  by  thousands 
in  the  fall — are  favorite  haunts  of  the 
salmon,  and  you  may  raise  a  good  one  or 
several  to  the  fly,  even  at  noon  of  a  bright, 
still  day  in  the  heats  of  July  and  August. 

The  landlocked  salmon  (Salmo  sebago,  be- 
cause first  described  from  Sebago  Lake) 
begin  to  run  up  toward  the  spawning  beds, 
in  the  shallow  parts  of  the  lake  and  trib- 
utary streams,  about  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber.. The  hatchery  nets  are  spread  and  the 
close  season  begins  in  Grand  Lake  on  the 
15th,  the  stream  remaining  open  till  Octo- 
ber 1.  Several  thousand  fish  are  taken  for 
artificial  propagation  each  season;  the 
others  pair  off,  and  each  family  selects  a 
suitable  spot  for  a  nest.  Both  male  and 
female  fan  away  the  sand  and  stones  with 
fins  and  tails  until  they  have  made  a  saucer- 
like depression  in  the  gravelly  bottom,  cut- 
ting and  scratching  themselves  until  they 
present  a  forlorn  appearance  in  spite  of  the 
gorgeously  brilliant  colors  which  they  have 
assumed  in  honor  of  the  nuptial  season. 
Here,  about  November,  the  eggs  are  laid 
and  fertilized.  These  are  separate  and  non- 
adhesive,  each  being  provided  with  a  yolk- 
sac  which  nourishes  the  tiny  creature  inside 
for  several  weeks,  and  is  finally  absorbed 
when  it  makes  its  appearance  early  next 
spring  as  one  of  the  myriad  fry.    The  par- 


ents pay  no  attention  to  the  eggs  after  the 
spawning  is  finished,  though  during  this 
period  and  the  depositing  of  the  milt  they 
are  exceedingly  fierce  in  their  attacks  upon 
intruders;  so  thousands  and  thousands  of 
both  eggs  and  fry  become  luscious  morsels 
for  other  fish,  ducks,  and  reptiles.  Indeed, 
considering  the  manifold  perils  to  which  the 
helpless  young  are  exposed,  the  only  wonder 
is  that  so  many  survive. 

By  the  time  the  ice  goes  out  in  the  spring 
the  older  fish  have  recovered  their  looks 
and  are  ravenously  hungry  —  though  not 
nearly  so  vigorous  as  when  the  water  grows 
slightly  warmer.  Thousands  are  caught  in 
Grand  Lake  and  the  rest  of  the  chain  be- 
tween this  time  and  the  beginning  of  June, 
by  trolling  with  live  and  artificial  minnows, 
spoons,  and  flies.  The  culmination  of  sport 
comes  in  June,  with  the  beginning  of  the 
fly  fishing,  which  is  the  only  legal  method 
of  capture  on  the  stream  and  for  a  hundred 
yards  above  the  dam.  Trolling  is  a  sure 
method  on  the  right  grounds  all  through 
the  season,  provided  the  fisherman  goes 
down  deep  when  the  heat  becomes  oppres- 
sive, for  Salmo  sehago  will  not  tolerate  a  tem- 
perature above  69°,  and  retires  to  the  deep 
water  and  the  rapids  under  such  conditions. 

Though  June  is  the  best  month  for  fly 
fishing  there  is  apt  to  be  excellent  sport  on 
the  river,  particularly  in  the  deeper  pools, 
through  July  and  August ;  while  the  Sep- 
tember chill  generally  brings  the  fish  again 
to  the  surface.  The  most  taking  flies  seem 
to  be  the  silver  doctor,  Jock  Scott,  parma- 
cheene  belle,  Seth  Green,  queen  of  the 
water,  professor,  moose-fly,  butcher,  and, 
especially  after  dusk,  the  grizzly  hackle  or 
palmer.  The  fish  are  maddeningly  notional, 
and  on  some  days  will  take  almost  anything 
that  is  offered  to  them.  I  have  had  a  change 
from  a  Jock  Scott  and  moose-fly  to  a  pro- 
fessor and  Seth  Green  bring  an  immediate 
rise  after  two  hours  of  futile  casting ;  gen- 
erally they  seemed  to  prefer  the  Jock  Scott 
to  almost  anything  else;  and  over  and  over 
one  may  show  them  the  whole  contents  of 
his  book  in  turn  without  the  slightest  effect, 
though  the  repeated  twitching  of -the  fly  will 
occasionally  make  a  fish  rise  half  way  from 
the  bottom  after  it  has  passed  over  him  a 
hundred  times.  Sometimes  the  rather  un- 
sportsmanlike plan  of  putting  on  a  sinker 
and  "  going  down  to  them  " — keeping  with- 
in the  letter  of  the  "artificial  fly"  statute, 
but  surely  violating  its  spirit — will  break 
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the  blank  monotony  of  their  capriciousness  ; 
and  on  one  dull  morning,  when  nobody  could 
bring  a  fin  to  the  surface,  an  easy  shore, 
angler  got  three  rises  and  one  fish  by  "  dap- 
ping "  the  same  fly  which  had  proved  un- 
attractive in  the  usual  way,  using  a  few  feet 
of  line  and  repeatedly  lifting  the  fly  a 
couple  of  inches  and  dropping  it  on  the 
water  in  one  spot,  just  beneath  his  tip  and 
not  six  feet  away.  Another  man,  a  novice, 
who  had  taken  nothing  while  I  was  lucky 
enough  to  score  nineteen,  and  who  netted 
eight  next  day  using  the  double-hooked 
Jock  Scotts  I  had  urged  upon  him,  will 
probably  remain  convinced  to  his  dying  day 
that  the  only  fly  necessary  at  Grand  Lake 
is  a  "Jock  Scott" — unless  he  should  return 
for  two  weeks  some  season. 

Every  fisherman  has  his  own  theories 
about  these  mysteries  and  his  own  ideas  as 
to  invincible  combinations  upon  special 
occasions ;  but  let  the  most  confident,  be 
he  a  disciple  of  dogmatic  Mr.  Cholmondeley 
Pennell  and  his  three  sufficient  "typical1' 
flies  (green,  red,  and  brown  hackles),  or  be 
he  an  opulent  person  who  putteth  his  trust 
in  the  encyclopedic  contents  of  a  plethoric 
wallet — no  matter  how  convincing  his  logic, 
let  him,  I  say,  rest  well  assured  that  there 
will  come  lean  days  when  he  will  yearn  ex- 
ceedingly for  some  of  that  magical  "  Oyl  of 
Ivy  'berries1''  with  which  "old  Oliver  Henly 
(now  with  Grod)"  used  to  secretly  anoint 
his  baits,  according  to  wise  Master  Izaak 
Walton — pretending,  sly  dog !  that  his  little 
box  was  merely  a  handy  receptacle  for 
worms,  but  in  reality  dropping  upon  them 
this  wondrous  infusion,  with  the  result  that 
"  he  has  been  observed,  both  by  others  and 
myself,  to  catch  more  fish  than  1  or  any  other 
body,  that  has  ever  gone  a  fishing  with  him, 
could  do  ;  and  especially  Salmons.'''' 

These  salmon  feed  on  smelt  and  minnows 
from  the  time  the  ice  goes  out  until  the  flies 
arrive.  Then  they  gorge  themselves  with 
insects,  seeming  to  prefer  this  easily  ob- 
tained food  to  the  elusive  minnow,  though 
even  in  June  small  fish  will  occasionally  be 
found  in  their  stomachs.  I  have  seen,  on 
June  20  and  21,  the  lake  so  covered  with 
a  small  brown  fly*  that  they  lay  in  lumps 
and  windrows  and  in  thick  lines  along  the 

*  Bibio  vestitus,  Walker,  male  and  female,  an  entomo- 
logical friend  informs  me.  The  male  has  large  eyes  and 
red  legs.  The  flies  are  harmless,  and  another  better- 
known  species  is  called  the  March  fly.  They  were  un- 
known at  Grand  Lake  till  within  two  years,  according  to 
the  guides. 


shore,  and  there  seemed  almost  as  much 
Bibio  as  water  surface.  All  fish,  and  parti- 
cularly the  Salmonidce,  seem  to  feed  to 
repletion  when  conditions  are  favorable,  so 
that  for  a  while  they  bite  most  vigorously 
on  a  half  full  or  crowded  stomach.  Doubt- 
less they  retire  after  a  time  for  digestion, 
when  the  paradoxical  adage  that  a  full  fish 
rises  better  than  an  empty  one  would  be 
speedily  falsified.  During  the  days  when 
these  flies  were  so  plentiful  we  had  compara- 
tively little  sport,  though  every  now  and 
then  somebody  would  "make  connections" 
despite  the  superabundance  of  food:  two 
days  later  the  Bibios  disappeared  as  suddenly 
as  they  had  come,  and  very  soon  the  fish 
were  "  coming  "  better  than  ever. 

At  times  there  seems  to  be  no  limit  to 
their  rapaciousness.  A  large  salmon,  weigh- 
ing perhaps  ten  pounds,  caught  some  years 
ago  in  the  stream,  had  taken  in  two  big 
hunks  of  fat  and  gristle  cut  from  a  hide 
(the  tannery  was  then  in  operation).  The 
water  had  swelled  these  almost  to  the  size 
of  a  man's  fist,  and  being  unable  to  digest 
them  he  had  swallowed  a  lot  of  sand  and 
small  pebbles  to  grind  up  the  difficult  prov- 
ender. But  in  spite  of  these  internal  trou- 
bles he  contained  also  twenty-five  small 
fish  ("  fresh- water  alewives"  my  informant 
called  them) ;  and  on  top  of  this,  had  come 
to  the  fatal  fly !    Surely  he  deserved  his  fate. 

In  spite  of  these  uncertainties  of  appetite, 
fishing  for  the  landlocked  salmon  of  these 
waters  is  royal  sport.  After  accepting  for 
years  the  strenuous  claims  made  by  Dr. 
Henshall  for  his  adored  black  bass — "inch 
for  inch  and  pound  for  pound  the  gamest 
fish  that  swims" — it  was  with  the  triumphant 
surprise  accompanying  the  detection  of  error 
in  a  classic  that  I  realized  the  landlock*  to 
be  unquestionably  the  superior  of  either 
Micropterus  dolomieu  or  salmoides.  Anybody 
who  has  handled  a  three  pound  fish  of  both 
kinds  with  the  same  tackle  in  similar  waters 
(and  taking  each  with  a  four-ounce  lance- 

*  I  do  not  believe  there  is  an  atom  of  difference,  under 
similar  conditions  of  water  and  tackle,  between  the 
sporting  qualities  of  the  ouananiche  and  the  "sebago 
salmon,"  nor  can  the  ordinary  person  distinguish  them, 
though  the  authorities  (Jordan  and  Evermann),  rather 
apologetically,  divide  them  into  different  species.  To 
unscientific  eyes  they  do  not  differ  nearly  so  much  as  the 
brook  trout  does  in  various  streams  ;  and  as  game  fish  — 
why,  the  ouananiche  of  Lake  St.  John  and  the  Grand 
Decharge  has  a  foreign  name  and  has  been  much  more 
be-poetized  and  rhapsodized  over  than  his  Maine  brother. 
They  are  identical  to  the  sportsman— with  the  distinct 
advantage  as  between  the  Lakes  that  in  Grand  Lake  fly 
fishing  is  the  most  customary  method,  while  baits  are 
usually  necessary  in  Lake  St.  John. 
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wood  as  well  as  a  slightly  heavier  bamboo, 
both  in  swift  current  and  quiet  lake,  the 
comparison  can  be  made  quite  fairly)  will 
know  conclusively  that,  splendid  fighter  as 
is  a  lively  black  bass,  he  is  not  a  match  in 
vigor,  leaping,  or  staying  power  for  his 
more  beautiful  and  aristocratic  cousin. 
Plainly  Dr.  Henshall's  varied  experience  did 
not  include  a  bout  at  Grand  Lake  stream ! 

Nor  are  these  three  and  four-pounders 
with  proper  equipment  beneath  the  dignity 
of  the  salmon  fisherman  who  is  seeking  with 
a  double-handed  twenty-foot  rod  for  a  fifty- 
pound  fresh  run  Salmo  solar ;  the  number 
and  gameness  of  the  fish  amply  compensate 
for  the  absence  of  very  large  ones. 

Why  it  is  that  the  salmon  of  Grand  Lake 
do  not  reach  the  size  they  do  elsewhere, 
even  in  lakes  stocked  from  these  very  waters, 
is  a  difficult  question.  There  are  infinitely 
more  than  in  Sebago,  one  of  the  other  three 
"original"  homes  of  the  landlock  in  the 
United  States,*  or  in  any  of  the  hundreds 
of  stocked  lakes;  but  a  fish  over  five  or  six 
pounds  is  exceedingly  rare  in  Grand  Lake 
(though  there  are  stories  of  eight  and  eleven 
and  thirteen-pounders— occasionally  asserted 
to  be  sea-salmon),  while  in  Sebago  or  the 
Rangeleys  or  Sunapee  or  fifty  other  lakes, 
your  rare  capture  is  about  as  apt  as  not  to 
weigh  from  six  to  fifteen  pounds.  The  only 
plausible  explanation  advanced  is  the  scar- 
city of  smelts  in  the  lower  part  of  Grand 

*  Union  River  or  Reed's  Pond  (now  called  Green  Lake) 
and  the  Sebec  Lake  basin  are  the  others,  according  to 
Jordan  and  Evermann. 


Lake.  There  used  to  be  a  good  many  there 
— though  they  were  never  so  plentiful  as  in 
many  other  places — but  of  late  years  the 
dead  bodies  of  these  fish  that  were  always 
washed  ashore  after  a  storm  have  not  been 
noticed  at  all.  Five  years  ago  the  average 
weight  of  the  salmon  taken  was  three  pounds, 
the  customary  catch  ranging  from  two  to 
five  pounds;  then  the  size  of  the  fish  de- 
creased greatly  for  several  years,  coming  up 
again  slightly  last  season  and  this.  It  may 
be  that  artificial  breeding  from  undersized 
fish  has  a  tendency  to  keep  down  the  weight; 
but  it  is  significant  that  the  old  superin- 
tendent declares  there  is  only  one  body  of 
water  containing  Salmo  sebago  in  which  there 
is  not  a  great  abundance  of  smelts — and 
that  is  Grand  Lake.  Apparently  the  number 
of  the  salmon  and  the  scarcity  of  this  particu- 
larly fattening  food  work  to  the  same  end, 
and  a  movement  is  now  being  started  to  in- 
duce the  government  to  stock  the  lower 
lake  with  smelts  each  season  for  five  years. 
It  would  be  an  interesting  experiment,  and 
there  is  no  denying  that  it  would  add  an 
extra  thrill  if  there  were  more  chance  of 
striking  an  occasional  ten  or  fifteen -pounder; 
but  it's  ill  meddling  with  a  fine  thing,  and 
there  seems  at  least  a  possibility  that  a 
greater  abundance  of  smelts  might  injure 
the  existing  superb  fly  fishing — unique  in 
many  ways,  but  in  none  more  so  than  that 
one  can  cast  off  from  the  dock,  within  two 
hundred  yards  of  a  comfortable  boarding- 
house,  with  reasonable  certainty  of  raising 
salmon. 
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By  JUSTUS  MILES  FORMAN 


ELL,  I  call  that  very  nasty 
of  you,"  said  Peter,  "and 
very  unfeeling  too.  That 
engagement  was  made  a 
week  ago.  What  do  you 
think  I  'm  going  to  do, 
anyhow?  Paddle  a  canoe 
five  miles  alone,  when  I  'd 
expected  to  have  you 
sitting  in  the  bow  under 
a  red  sun-shade  ?  Not  1, 
by  Jove !  I  won't  go  to 
your  picnic  thing  at  all." 
"  Yes  you  will,  too," 
said  the  girl  very  posi- 
tively; "so  don't  be  silly. 
It 's  good  for  you  to  be 
disappointed  now  and 
then — humbles  you,  sort 
of.  Besides,  what  else  can  I  do  "1  If  'is 
Grice,  'ere,  will  come  down  when  he  is  n't 
expected  I  've  got  to  be  civil  to  him,  have  n't 
I,  Alexander  ¥  " 

"  Quite  so,  quite  so  !  "  said  Alexander. 
He  was  a  duke,  but  a  very  proper  one.  No 
side. 

"  That 's  a  jolly  poor  excuse,"  said  Peter. 
"  I  'm  not  pleased  with  you.  And  as  for 
Alexander,"  he  continued,  rudely,  "words 
can  't  express  my  contempt  for  Alexander. 
I  always  disliked  him." 

Alexander  grinned  unhappily  and  pulled 
his  mustache. 

"Oh,  cheer  up!"  said  Miss  Aberthenay. 
"  Behind  the  clouds  the  sun  is  shining.  Lulu 
de  Vignot  is  coming  to-morrow." 
"  Ah !  "  said  Peter. 
"  To-morrow  ?"  cried  Alexander,  "  why  I 

thought " 

"Well,  you're  not  to  think,"  interrupted 
the  girl.  "You  came  here  for  a  rest.  Lulu 
will  be  here  to-morrow,  as  I  said.  Now 
Peter,  dear,  come  to  the  picnic  thing  like  an 
angel.  We  shall  be  five  canoes.  That  's 
nine.  And  mother  and  the  governor  and 
the  Vintons  are  to  drive  over,  so  that 's 
fourteen." 

"  I  won't,"  said  Peter.  "  My  feelings  are 
hurt.    Besides,   I  hate  picnics.    You  sit  on 


the  damp  grass  and  get  stained  green,  and 
you  eat  pate  de  Strasbourg  and  ants,  and 
drink  ants  and  warm  champagne.  I  won't 
come.    By  Jove,  who  's  that  ?  " 

An  apparition  in  white  and  pink  fluffy 
things  under  a  big  hat  had  sauntered  out 
from  the  further  wing  of  the  house  toward 
the  lake.  Miss  Aberthenay  dug  a  cruel 
elbow  into  the  exclamatory  Alexander,  and 
she  appeared  to  be  struggling  with  some 
emotion. 

"  That  ?  "  she  said  at  last.  "  Oh,  that 's 
Marianne,  my  maid.  I  gave  her  a  holiday 
because  we  're  to  be  gone  till  evening.  Pretty, 
is  n't  she  ?  " 

"  Pretty  ?  "  said  Peter,  looking  after  the 
apparition  in  pink  and  white:  "  pretty!  " 

"  You  might  bring  Marianne  to  the  pic- 
nic," suggested  Miss  Aberthenay  kindly.  "I 
dare  say  she  'd  be  delighted.  Oh,  here  are 
the  others  !  Don't  forget  those  pillows,  Alex- 
ander. Come  along\  And  Peter,  angel,  do 
be  sensible ! " 

Peter  followed  the  party  to  the  boat  land- 
ing and  squatted,  a  morose  and  unkindly 
critic,  on  the  edge  of  the  steep  bank.  He 
had  one  moment  of  unalloyed  pleasure  when 
Alexander,  who  was  not  athletic,  got  his 
first  glimpse  of  the  canoe  which  he  was 
to  propel  the  distance  of  five  miles.  It  was 
the  pride  of  Miss  Aberthenay's  heart,  an 
Indian-built  atrocity  of  birch  bark,  wide, 
hog-bellied,  and  crank.  It  was  humorously 
named  Minnehaha  and  bore  over  it 's  prow 
an  ornate  cluster  of  eagle  plumes. 

"  Good  God ! "  cried  the  outraged  Alex- 
ander. "  Have  I  got  to  paddle  that J?  It 's  a 
bally  hearse !  I  say,  is  the  lake  deep,  you 
know  ?  Could  n't  I  punt  the  thing  with  a 
setting-pole '? " 

"  Swim  with  it,  Alexander!  "  advised  Peter 
gloomily  from  the  top  of  the  bank.  "  Take 
the  painter  in  your  teeth  and  swim  with  it." 

Alexander  turned  an  appealing  counten- 
ance. 

"  I  say,"  he  coaxed,  "  you  could  n't  lend 
me  your  canoe.  If  you  're  not  coming,  you 
know  ?    It 's  such  a  jolly  neat  one  !  " 

"No,  I  couldn't,"  said  Peter,  firmly;  "I 


"Turned  in  under  the  wooded  bank,  and  slipped  along  up  the  lake." 


could  n't  think  of  it.  Good-by,  Alexander, 
and  God  be  with  you !  " 

"  You  're  a  beast,  Peter !  "  cried  Miss  Aber- 
thenay;  but  Peter  sat  on  the  bank  and 
"grinned  a  morose  grin  as  the  Minnehaha 
pushed  out  from  the  low  pier  and  swung  like 
a  barge  in  a  tideway. 

He  watched  the  little  fleet  make  its  way 
up  the  narrow  stretch  of  water  and  dis- 
appear behind  an  island,  and  then  rose  to 
his  feet  scowling.  He  felt  rather  ill-used 
and  resentful  and  out  of  temper,  and  he 
could  think  of  nothing  to  do  which  promised 
any  amusement.  He  paused  undecidedly  for 
a  moment,  and  at  last  descended  the  wooden 
steps  which  led  to  the  pier  and  the  water's 
edge.  He  meant  to  go  home — for  he  was  not 
stopping  at  the  Aberthenay's,  but  across  the 
bay  at  a  club  camp — but  something  he  saw 
as  he  reached  the  base  of  the  steps  halted  him 
suddenly. 

Miss  Aberthenay's  maid  was  picking  her 
way  along  the  narrow  beach  toward  the 
landing.  She  had  raised  a  white  sunshade  of 
bewildering  laciness  and  was  twirling  it 
over  her  shoulder,  and  it  seemed  to  the 
gloom-enfolded  Peter  that  she  presented  a 
singularly  charming  picture. 

"  Aline  must  give  her  frocks  and  hats  and 
things,"  he  reflected,  "  but,  upon  my  word. 
Aline  never  looked  like  that  in  them."  Then 
after  a  moment  he  laughed. 

"  It  might  be  a  lark,"  he  said,  obscurely. 
"  Anyhow,  it  woiild  be  a  great  joke  on 
Aline,"  and  he  waited,  still  laughing  under 
his  breath,  till  the  French  maid  was  near 
him. 

"  Bon  jour.  Mademoiselle,"  said  he.  The 
French  maid  opened  very  wide  and  round 
and  somewhat  startled  eyes  upon  him,  and 
looked  as  if  meditating  flight. 


"  Bon  jour,  Monsieur,"  she  said,  and  Peter 
thought  that  he  discovered  an  infinitesi- 
mallytiny  smile  somewhere  about  the  cor- 
ners of  her  mouth. 

"They've  all  gone  off  and  left  me,"  he 
complained  bitterly. 

"Ah,  cru-ell!"  said  the  French  maid  in 
a  tone  of  agonized  sorrow.  She  added  that 
she  was  desolated  at  Monsieur's  ill-fortune, 
and  the  infiuitesimally  tiny  smile  became 
merely  tiny.  Peter  noted  with  approbation 
that  she  was  not  the  ordinary  sort  of  French 
maid,  Belgian  or  Swiss  or  Toulousaine,  but 
really  and  truly  Parisian,  with  nice  flat 
vowels  and  no  r's. 

"  And  they  Ve  left  you,  too,"  he  observed 
brilliantly. 

"  A  ce  quHl pa/rait,"  said  the  French  maid, 
and  looked  out  over  the  cool  lake  with  a 
little  sigh. 

"  Now,  I  had  an  idea,"  said  Peter.  The 
French  maid  looked  at  the  canoe. 

"  It  would  be  a  great  lark,"  said  he.  "  And 
it  seems  a  pity,"  he  said,  "to  stop  here  on 
shore  doing  nothing  when  the  lake 's  right 
at  hand.    And  the  canoe  too,"  said  he. 

The  French  maid  regarded  him  silently 
for  several  seconds. 

Then  they  both  laughed,  and  the  French 
maid's  laugh  was  like  altar-bells,  like  the 
trill  in  an  Italian  aria. 

"  Just  the  very  littlest  promenade  around 
the  island  yonder,"  she  suggested. 

"  There  are  other  islands  beyond,"  said 
Peter ;  but  the  French  maid  began  to  look 
frightened,  and  he  said  no  more. 

The  picnic  party  had  left  half  a  dozen 
superfluous  cushions  on  the  landing  float, 
and  Peter  arranged  them  in  his  trim  canoe, 
one  for  his  own  knees,  the  others  for  the 
well-being  of  the  person  in  pink  and  white. 
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Then  he  held  the  canoe  with  one  hand  and  a 
foot,  and,  for  a  single  pleasant  moment,  he 
held  the  French  maid  with  the  other  hand 
and  made  her  comfortable  in  the  bow,  facing 
him. 

She  looked  a  bit  alarmed  when  he  began 
taking  off  his  jacket  and  rolling  up  the 
sleeves  of  his  shirt,  but  there  followed,  at 
the  sight  of  Peter's  good  arms,  a  gleam  of 
admiration  in  her  eye  which  set  Peter's 
modest  soul  a-swaggering  and  made  him 
long  for  a  bathing  jersey. 

The  morning  was  young  and  fresh  and 
beautiful — very  like  the  French  maid.  There 
was  a  little  hazy  veil  of  cloud  to  dim  the 
sunlight,  and  a  little  aromatic  breath  of 
summer  wind  to  film  the  water.  A  loon 
cried  fretfully  over  behind  one  of  the  islands, 
and  a  pair  of  divers,  swift  and  intent  and 
business-like,  came  down  the  lake,  flying 
low,  on  affairs  of  importance.  There  was  a 
blue  heron  cocked  up  on  one  leg  among 
some  reeds  on  a  shoal,  for  all  the  world  like 
a  stork  on  a  Christmas  card,  and  very  gor- 
geous little  dragon  flies  loafed  about  over 
the  water  as  if  they  had  nothing  to  do  but 
play. 

Peter  turned  in  under  the  high  wooded 
bank,  and  they  slipped  along  up  the  lake — 
it  is  a  chain  of  lakes,  narrow  as  a  river — 
with  no  sound  but  the  drip  of  water  from 
the  blade  of  Peter's  paddle. 

Now  there  is  no  other  such  cadenced  per- 
fection of  movement  as  the  propulsion  of  a 
canoe  by  a  single  blade — paddling  is  such 
a  futile  name  for  it!  Paddling  sounds  so 
trivial  and  dufferish  and  ungainly — no  such 
balanced  rhythmic  swing  of  body  and  arms. 

The    French   maid   watched    the    clean, 


strong  dip  and  recover  of  Peter's  blade, 
and  she  watched  the  bend  and  sway  of 
Peter's  shoulders  as  he  swung  outboard  and 
in,  laying  the  weight  of  his  body  over  the 
stroke. 

uWhy  don't  we  go  round  and  round  and 
round  ? "  she  demanded. 

UI  didn't  know  you  wanted  to  go  round 
and  round  and  round,"  said  Peter. 

"But  you  put  that — that  oar  in  on  only 
one  side,"  said  she. 

"It's  not  an  oar,"  objected  Peter;  "it's 
a  paddle." 

"  Paddle  ?  "  said  the  French  maid.  "  When 
I  made  a  promenade  in  a  canot  before," 
said  she,  "  the — person  who  made  it  go  had 
two  little  oars — paddles,  one  on  each  end 
of  a  long  stick.   That  was  at  Enghein." 

Peter  shook  his  head  sorrowfully. 

"All  Frenchmen  are  duffers,"  he  said. 

The  girl  sat  up  in  sudden  indignation, 
but  the  canoe,  aided  somewhat  by  the  re- 
sourceful Peter,  rocked  so  alarmingly  that 
she  instantly  sank  back  again  with  a 
smothered  scream. 

"You  must  n't  lose  your  temper  in  a 
canoe,"  said  Peter.  "I  said  French  men, 
anyhow.  Would  you  care  to  know  what  I 
think  of  French  women — girls  ?  "  Miss  Aber- 
thenay's  maid  turned  a  scornful  profile,  but 
as  it  was  even  ruore  beautiful  than  scornful 
Peter  did  n't  mind. 

They  crossed  the  narrow  stretch  to  a 
little  high-banked  wooded  island,  where 
underbrush  stood  thick  and  impenetrable, 
and  gnarled  branches  hung  far  out  over  the 
lake.  And  they  slipped  in  under  one  of 
these  boughs  so  that  Peter  could  take  a 
turn   about  with  the   stern   painter.    Two 
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squirrels  halted  in  the  middle  of  a  most 
interesting  fight  to  peer  indignantly  down 
at  them,  and  a  cormorant  flapped,  squawk- 
ing, from  the  reeds  nearby. 

"'We  might,"  said  Peter,  thoughtfully, 
"go  on  up  the  lake  to  the  picnic  thing. 
Aline  suggested  that  1  should  bring  you." 

The  French  maid  held  up  two  horror- 
stricken  hauds  and  said:  uMon  Dieu,  que  ca 
serait  epatant !  '■'  And  Peter  said,  Yes,  rather. 
Still,  he  was  ready  to  go  if  she  'd  care  to. 

A  little  puff  of  sweet  summer  air  bore  in 
from  nowhere  in  particular  and  stirred  cer- 
tain crinkly  locks  of  the  French  maid's  hair, 
blew  them  across  her  eyes  and  across  her 
tiny  nose — which,  being  French,  she  had 
dabbed  with  powder — till  she  wrinkled  it. 
most  adorably.  Peter  held  on  by  a  thwart  of 
the  canoe  before  his  knees. 

"  Oh,  wrinkle  it  again ! "  he  whispered, 
and  did  n't  know  that  he  spoke.  The  French 
maid  flushed  from  hair  to  throat — and  pos- 
sibly the  rest  of  the  way,  but  Peter  sat  mar- 
veling at  the  exquisite  loveliness  of  her, 
drinking  it  in  with  wide  eyes  that  could  not 
drink  their  fill,  for  she  was  more  beautiful 
than  may  be  told — something  out  of  a  poem 
— something  dreamed. 

"  And  you  a  maid ! "  cried  Peter  to  his 
soul.  "  You  a  machine  to  do  another  woman's 
hair  and  tie  another  woman's  shoes !  Good 
God,  it 's  monstrous  !  Upon  my  faith  and 
honor  you're  the  loveliest  thing  I  ever  saw, 
and  you  a  maid !  "  He  stared  at  her  through 
a  sudden  wave  of  vicarious  shame  and 
humiliation,  a  sudden  sickness  at  the  thought 
of  how  this  girl's  life  was  spent,  and  it 
seemed  to  him  that  providence  made,  some- 
times, blunders  that  any  child  might  correct. 

He  had  expected  the  girl  to  be  so  very 
different !  He  had  expected  her  to  be  rather 
pert  and  over-familiar  and  cheaply  flirta- 
tious, and  he  had  thought  that  this  might 
prove  amusing  for  a  half  hour — at  any  rate 
that  it  would  be  something  with  which  he 
might,  later  on,  annoy  Miss  Aberthenay. 

"A  maid!"  cried  Peter  to  his  soul,  and 
stared  at  her  bitterly. 

"  Oh.  please,  please  !  "  begged  the  French 
maid  very  low,  and  her  eyes  dropped  and 
the  flush  came  again.    "  Please.  Monsieur  !  " 

"  Eh  ?  "  said  Peter,  and  sat  up  blinking. 
" Did  1  stare  at  you?  I — didn't  mean  to.  I 
have  little  fits  of  insanity  at  times.  Don't 
mind  me."  He  slipped  the  painter  and  took 
up  his  paddle,  and  they  stood  out  into  the 
sunshine  heading  up  the  lake. 


"  We  are  not  going  to  the — picnic  ?  No1? "' 
ventured  the  French  maid  anxiously.  "  Ma- 
demoiselle Aline  would  die  of  the  horror — 
but  die  !  "  she  said. 

"  I  think  she  'd  weather  it."  said  Peter. 
"  And  I  know  I  'd  make  a  friend  for  life  of 
Alexander.    Alexander  's  a  connoiseur." 

"  The  Due  ?  "  she  inquired. 

"  The  Due."  said  Peter.  "  And,  by  the  way, 
there  's  a  duke's  daughter  coming  on,  to- 
morrow, away  from  Paris — via  Newport — 
Lulu  de  Vignot,  the  daughter  of  the  Due 
de  Vignot- Severac. 

The  French  maid  sighed. 

"  So  far  from  Paris  !  "  said  she.  "  Poor  Ma- 
demoiselle !  She  will  have  mal  du  pays — 
nostalgie What  do  you  say  ?  Home- 
sickness." 

"  Are  you  homesick  for  Paris,  Mademoi- 
selle ?  "  asked  Peter. 

But  the  French  maid  looked  away  to  the 
blue  hills,  and  her  hands  twisted  in  her  lap, 
and  her  underlip  trembled  a  little. 

"  Oh,  Monsieur ! "  she  cried  in  a  half 
whisper.  "  Oh,  Monsieur,  the  lilacs  in  the  Lux- 
embourg gardens,  and  the  chestnuts  along 
the  Boulevard  St.  Germain  !  Oh,  Monsieur, 
the  little  flower  shops  everywhere  that  over- 
flow on  the  pavement,  red  and  pink  and  blue 
and  white ;  the  smell  of  the  green  trees 
along  the  street,  Monsieur ;  the  terrasses.  of 
the  cafes  ;  the  marcliands  dlrabits  and  the 
marchandes  de  monies — '  La  moule  est  fraiche, 
la  moule  est  bonne ! '  The  children  with  their 
nou-nons  in  the  Champs  Elysees  ;  the  river 
boats  that  fly  so  fast ;  the  gendarmes  and 
the  big  cuirassiers !  Paris,  Monsieur,  Paris ! " 

u  Yes,  yes !  "  said  Peter  eagerly,  and  the 
paddle  trailed  from  his  slack  hand.  "  Yes, 
1  know.  I  've  lived  there.  I  lived  there  for 
three  years  once  and  for  two  years  another 
time.    Don't  1  know  ?  " 

The  French  maid  looked  up  at  him  with  a 
quick  little,  laugh,  and  her  eyes  were  very 
wide  and  there  were  tears  in  them. 

"  You — know,  then,"  she  said,  nodding. 
"  Do  you  suppose  heaven  is  like  Paris, 
Monsieur  ?  "  she  demanded. 

u  I  have  heard  that  it  is,  Mademoiselle," 
said  Peter,  "  but  I  do  not  know.  I  should 
say  that  heaven  is  probably  more  like  a 
canoe,  of  a  summer  morning,  with  very  blue 
eyes  in  one  end  of  it." 

"  Such  a  tiny  heaven ! "  criticised  the 
French  maid. 

"  I  would  not  ask  a  greater  one,"  said 
Peter.    "  I  'in  selfish,  and  in  a  broader  heaven 
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"  '  I  knew  it  all  the  time,'  said  Peter. 


the  blue  eyes  might  escape  me.  I  'm  safe  in 
a  canoe." 

"  I  wonder,"  said  the  French  maid. 

"  I  lied,"  said  Peter  humbly.  "  Safe  ?  I  'm 
lost — oh,  utterly !  " 

The  French  maid  looked  around  her. 

"  Lost  f  "  she  deprecated. 

"  Oh,  utterly  !  "  sighed  Peter,  and  sent  the 
canoe  through  a  mask  of  reeds  into  a  queer 
little  wide  bay,  clouded  with  lily-pads  and 
starred  with  water  lilies.  The  bay  was  shal- 
low, and  clumps  of  cat-tails  and  wild  rice 
stood  here  and  there. 

The  French  maid  gave  a  cry  of  delight, 
and  pulled  a  lily  whose  stem  appeared  to  be 
fastened  to  the  opposite  crust  of  the  earth. 
Peter,  by  a  miracle  of  agility,  saved  the 
canoe  from  an  upset.  By  the  time  the  girl 
had  finished,  the  craft  had  much  the  appear- 
ance of  the  barge  which  once  descended 
from  Astolat — save  that  this  time  Elaine 
sat  up. 

"  You  've  a  lot  of  yellow  pollen  on  the  end 
of  your  nose,"  said  Peter.  The  French  maid 
put  down  the  lily  in  which  she  had  raptur- 
ously been  burying  her  face. 

"  I  don't  care,"  said  she.  "  They  are 
beautiful !  but  beautiful ! — the  most  beauti- 
ful things  in  the  world !  " 

"  Not  so  beautiful  as  you,"  said  Peter  to 
his  soul.  "  Oh  girl,  not  so  beautiful  as  you  !  " 
And  the  veins  throbbed  at  his  temples. 

"A  maid!  Good  Ood,  a  maid!'1'1  he  said, 
but  it  meant  nothing  to  him.     He    didn't 


The  girl  emitted  a  small  scream  and 
held  up  two  fingers  across  which  a  crimson 
stain  was  spreading.  Water  grass  has  a 
wire  edge. 

"  Have  you  a  handkerchief  ?  "  demanded 
Peter.  "No,  not  a  silly  bit  of  lace  like 
that.  Here,  catch ! "  He  tossed  her  his  own 
handkerchief — it  was  generous  enough  to 
have  bandaged  an  amputated  arm — but 
the  girl  made  but  poor  work  of  it.  The 
bandage  loosened  and  slipped  and  would 
not  be  knotted.  She  raised  helpless, 
appealing  eyes  to  Peter. 

"I  cannot  tie  it,"  she  said.  Peter  made 
a  gesture  of  distress. 

"What  can  I  do?"  said  he.  "I  can't 
come  to  you.  One  can't  stroll  about  in  a 
canoe — Ah,  wait  a  bit!"  He  shoved  the 
canoe  over  a  submerged  sandbar  till  it 
grounded  lightly  in  three  or  four  inches  of 
water.  Then  he  stepped  out  with  great 
care — the  French  maid  gave  a  cry  of  alarm 
— and  knelt  beside  the  bow  of  the  canoe 
where  the  girl  sat. 

Now  it  must  be  written  to  the  lasting 
credit  of  the  French  maid  that  at  this  crisis 
she  did  not  laugh.  Any  man  kneeling  de- 
votedly at  a  girl's  feet  in  four  inches  of 
water— apparently  in  the  middle  of  a  lake 
— is  a  trying  sight. 

As  for  Peter  he  was  far  beyond  any  sense 
of  the  humorous.  He  bathed  the  wounded 
fingers  with  a  torn  fragment  of  the  hand- 
kerchief till  the  bleeding  had  ceased,  and 
he  bound  them  smoothly  in  dry  linen  and 
fastened  the  bandage  with  a  bit  of  cord 
which  he  found  in  his  pocket.  And  then 
he  crouched  there  for  a  long  time  holding 
the  bandaged  hand  between  his  own  and 
staring  up  at  the  exquisite  flushed  cheek  of 
the  French  maid,  who  had  turned  her  head 
away.  He  didn't  care  that  she  was  a  French 
maid,  and  his  heart  was  beating  much  faster 
than  a  man's  heart  should  beat,  for  it  has 
been  said  that  he  was  far  beyond  any  sense 
of  the  humorous. 

He  stared  so  long  that,  after  a  time,  the 
girl  turned  back  to  him  and  met  his  eyes, 
and  drew  a  quick  little  breath  and  could 
not  look  away  again.  The  bandaged  hand 
between  Peter's  shook  a  bit. 

"Monsieur!"  said  the  French  maid  under 
her  breath.    ' '  Monsieur ! " 

"Oh!"  said  Peter  in  a  queer  whisper. 
"Oh,  there  are  no  words  for  the  loveliness 
of  you !  I  'm  tongue  tied — stammering  with 
what  I  can't  say." 
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The  French  maid  drew  away  from  him' to 
arm's  length,  and  her  face  was  crimson. 

"Monsieur!"  she  cried  sharply.  "Do  yon 
forget,  or  are  yon  trying  to  insult  me  ?  I  'in 
a  maid,  Monsieur!  I 'm  Mademoiselle  Aline's 
maid!    You  are  mad,  Monsieur." 

And  then  Peter  reached  his  height.  There 
was  good  blood  in  Peter.  He  smiled  into 
the  French  maid's  angry  eyes;  a  confident, 
scornful,  easy  smile. 

"You're  the  loveliest  thing  I  have  ever 
seen  in  all  my  life,"  said  he.  "What  do 
you  suppose  I  care  whether  you  brush 
another  woman's  hair  or  not.  Should  I 
love  you  more  if  some  one  else  brushed 
your  hair?" 

"  Love ! "  she  cried,  still  in  a  sharp  voice, 
half  angry;  "love!  What  have  you  and  I 
to  do  with  love  ?  Love  at  first  sight  ?  That 
is  for  the  romances,  Monsieur.  It  does  not 
occur  in  life?" 

"That's  not  true!"  said  Peter  fiercely. 
"They  lie  when  they  tell  you  there's  no 
love  at  first  sight.  It's  happening  every 
day.  There's  no  such  thing  as  acquiring 
love.  You  can  acquire  fondness,  affection — 
all  that;  but  love  comes  like  a  flash.  Ma- 
demoiselle. Why,  history  has  been  made  out 
of  love  at  first  sight — made  and  unmade 
and  altered  and  made  again.  They  lie 
when  they  tell  you  otherwise.  Loveliest, 
they  lie!" 

The  French  maid  drew  nearer  to  him  and 
she  laid  her  free  hand  over  his,  but  her  eyes 
were  still  very  wide  and  incredulous. 

"Is  it — possible,"  she  said  slowly  as  if 
she  spoke  to  herself,  "that  there  are  such — 
men  in  the  world,  such  men  f  I  had  not  be- 
lieved— I  had  never  met — I — Oh,  Monsieur, 
Monsieur ! "  She  leaned  over  him,  where  he 
knelt  in  the  water,  for  one  little  moment, 
with  her  flushed  face  full  of  the  most 
heavenly  tenderness  that  Peter  had  ever 
seen — save  once  in  a  dream. 

"•And what — then, Monsieur ? "  she  asked. 

"Why  what,"  said  Peter  in  honest  sur- 
prise, "what  but  one  thing?" 

The  French  maid  gave  a  quick  little  glad 


cry,  but  it  broke  in  a  fit  of  nervous,  hys- 
terical laughter,  and  she  pulled  her  hands 
away  from  him. 

"Ah  no!"  she  cried.  "Ah  no,  no!  Mon- 
sieur, I — I  did  not  mean  it,  I — was — joking. 
It  was  not — Oh,  Monsieur,  we — go  too  far. 
No,  you  shall  not  speak!  Come  back  into 
the  canot.  We  will — go  to  the  picnic  party. 
Quick,  Monsieur!  No,  you  shall  not  speak, 
not  a  word  all  the  long  way !  " 

Peter  climbed  carefully  into  the  canoe 
and  dropped  his  wet  knees  on  the  cushion 
in  the  stern,  and  he  pushed  off  from  the 
sandbar,  and  broke  once  more  through  the 
mask  of  reeds,  and  turned  up  the  lake. 

They  were  nearly  an  hour  on  the  way, 
though  they  went  swiftly,  but  the  girl  would 
not  allow  the  mystified  Peter  so  much  as  a 
word.  She  sat  among  her  lilies,  flushed  a 
little  and  smiling  oddly,  and  she  sang,  under 
her  breath,  from  time  to  time,  foolish  old 
songs  of  the  nursery — but  she'd  a  voice 
like  velvet. 

"God  knows,"  said  Peter  grimly  to  him- 
self, "what  Aline  will  say,  but  here  we  go!" 
And  he  swung  the  canoe  into  the  little  bay 
where  the  picnic  was  to  take  place. 

The  others  were  there  on  the  beach,  and 
they  waved  their  arms  to  him,  and  Alex- 
ander, closely  followed  by  Aline  Aberthenay, 
came  down  to  the  water's  edge  to  catch  the 
prow  of  the  canoe  and  help  out  the  French 
maid.  Both  he  and  Miss  Aberthenay  were 
laughing. 

"Oh,  Peter!"  said  she,  "you're  very,  very 
easy:  but  how  did  you  find  out  that  it  was 
Lulu!"  Peter  looked  at  the  French  maid, 
and  his  heart  gave  one  magnificent  and  un- 
paralleled leap;  but  he  smiled  quizzically 
at  Miss  Aberthenay. 

"Oh,  I  knew  it  all  the  time,"  said  he. 

And  that  was  a  lie. 

But  late  that  night,  Miss  Aberthenay,  up 
in  her  room,  took  her  friend  by  the  shoul- 
ders, and  shook  her  violently. 

"You've  robbed  me  of  my  Peter!"  she 
said.  "You're  a  deceitful,  designing  cat." 

And  that  was  the  truth. 
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beautiful 
from    the 


r^7  HAD  never  before  carried  for  any  dis- 
tance anything  heavier  than  a  grip 
with  a  change  of  clothes  in  it.  But  at 
the  end  of  the  wagon  trail  —  petrify 
the  deep  sea  in  its  worst  moment  and 

you  have 
a  picture  of 
it  —  a  thin 
%  guide 
named 
Cooper 
and  a  fat 
cook 
named 
M  cName 
told  me  to 
take  up  my 
bed  and 
walk.  I  was 
then  sorry 
that  I  had 
brought  so 
a  bed.  It  was  made,  I  think, 
complete  mainsail  of  a  cup 
defender,  some  eleven  thick  blankets,  and 
much  hemp  rope.  They  fixed  it  to  me 
with  cunning  loops  across  my  chest  and 
around  my  shoulders,  took  up  heavier 
burdens  of  their  own,  a  tent,  pots  and 
pans,  kettles,  onions,  and  tinned  things, 
and  we  set  out.  The  morning  was  sweet 
and  cool,  I  thanked  God,  and  the  forest  was 
open  above  the  waist;  at  that  level  from 
the  ground  was  a  bright  spread  of  worm- 
wood, big  heart-shaped  leaves  that  were 
turned  crimson  along  the  veins.  This 
undergrowth  looked  to  be  a  tangle,  but 
proved  as  divisible  as  water.  I  walked 
bowed  like  Christian  in  the  beginning  of 
the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  and  looked  forward 
to  nothing  so  much  as  the  wicket  gate 
where  I  might  be  relieved  of  my  burden. 
Ahead  of  me  Cooper  snorted,  and  when  I 
looked  up  I  could  see  the  bright  sweat  on 
his  tanned  neck.  Behind  me  McName 
puffed,  and  he  it  was  who  first  called  a 
halt.  "We  had  begun  to  descend  the  very 
steep   and   slippery   side    of   a    hard-wood 


ridge.  The  earth  showed  in  black  bright- 
ness where  Cooper  had  stepped,  and  I  kepi 
my  balance  with  difficulty.  McName  slipped 
into  me  very  gently  from  behind.  He  was 
careful  to  disturb  nothing  but  my  feet:  I 
in  turn  disturbed  nothing  but  Cooper's  feet. 
and  we  all  sat  down.  Here  I  found  my  bed 
of  service  for  the  first  time,  for  as  I  leaned 
into  it  the  straps  loosened,  and  I  was  at 
peace  in  a  Morris  chair.  Cooper  reclining 
on  the  tent  was  also  at  peace,  and  so  was 
McName,  for,  being  fat,  the  pots  and  pans 
seemed  as  down  to  him.  I  did  not  see  how 
I  was  going  to  get  up,  but  I  did  not  care. 
I  did  not  want  to  get  up.  The  Lord  had 
put  a  canoe-birch  between  me  and  the  sun, 
and  I  had  forgotten  the  places  where  men 
buy  and  sell.  Cooper  was  the  first  to  speak. 
He  made  a  noise  like  a  match,  and  I  saw  a 
thin  blue  wraith  go  straight  up  in  the  still 
air.  I  got  out  a  cigarette  and  tried  to  smoke 
it  all  in  one  puff.  Then  McName  stirred 
violently,  struggled,  and  was  still.  He  re- 
peated the  process  twice.  Presently  we 
heard  a  voice  of  jealousy. 

"I  wish  you  boys  would  help  me  off  my 
pocket." 

Cooper  chuckled,  and  I  chuckled,  and 
we  became  friends.  McName  chuckled,  and 
I  passed  him  a  cigarette,  and  we  became 
friends. 

"How  far  do  you  think  we  've  come?'' 
said  Cooper. 

"  Half  a  mile,  I  should  think,"  said  I.  For 
that  they  respected  me;  it  had  seemed  ten. 

"You  need  n't  think  because  I  'm  fat  I 
can't  walk,"  said  McName,  and  he  sighed 
happily. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  ridge  we  came  to  a 
deadwater.  A  deadwater  is  a  little  lake 
where  moose  come  to  feed  and  bathe  and 
distract  themselves.  It  is  usually  surrounded 
by  a  strip  of  barren.  Barren  is  shank-deep, 
coarse,  wet  moss  pricked  at  ample  distances 
with  little  fir-trees.  The  tragedy  of  a  barren 
is  that  it  was  once  the  bottom  of  a  lake,  and 
will  never  be  happy  until  it  is  again.  Moose 
come  there  and  make  love  to  each  other; 


'  We  lay  on  our  backs  and  smoked." 


and  here  I  saw  my  first  moose  tracks.  They 
were  nearly  as  big  as  dessert  plates — the 
big  ones — and  shaped  like  a  cow's  print. 

'"This  will  be  your  friend's  stand,''  said 
Cooper. 

We  had  left  my  friend  with  another  guide 
and  another  cook  at  the  end  of  the  wagon 
trail,  where  was  a  brand  new  log  camp. 

"How  will  he  hunt?"  I  asked. 

"He  will  bend  down  one  of  these  fir- 
trees,"  said  Cooper,  "and  sit  on  it  till  he 
gets  a  shot  at  something." 

"That  will  just  suit  my  friend,"  said  I. 

We  passed  round  the  lake,  stepping  deep 
into  the  wet  moss,  starting  a  thousand  little 
subterrane  streams  into  gurgling  life,  and 
began  a  heart-breaking  ascent.  At  the  top 
we  rested  and  smoked.  We  crossed  still 
another  hard-wood  ridge,  rested,  and  went 
on  through  a  fresh  and  mossy  gully,  that 
may  at  one  time  have  been  a  stream-bed. 
Half  a  mile  from  our  destination  we  were 
halted  by  a  fool  hen.  This  woodland  fowl 
resembles  ruffled  grouse  in  design,  but  is  of 
a  darker,  sleeker,  and  more  brilliant  plum- 
age. She  stood  in  the  path  with  a  quizzical 
expression,  and  Cooper  tried  to  kick  her. 
She  stepped  to  one  side,  sadty,  as  it  seemed. 
Cooper  again  tried  to  kick  her.  She  flut- 
tered into  the  lowest  branch  of  a  little  pine. 
We  stripped  of  our  burdens  and  prepared 
for  the  work  that  we  had  to  do.  McName 
smiled  at  the  fool  hen  (it  was  a  plump  one), 
and  threw  the  first  stone.  She  ascended  the 
tree  by  one  limb  and  gazed  at  us  with  a 
friendly  look.  I  threw  the  second  stone, 
and  hurt  my  arm.  Out  of  a  dozen  shots  we 
hit  her  twice.    We  burrowed  into  the  moss 


for  fresh  stones.  We  threw  wildly,  and 
jeered  at  one  another.  The  fool  hen  as- 
cended her  tree  casually,  limb  by  limb. 
When  she  had  reached  the  top,  she  composed 
herself  for  the  night.  She  was  now  as  high 
as  I  could  throw,  and  my  arm  ached  like  a 
lot  of  teeth,  but  I  hit  her  twice  on  the 
breast.  Cooper  turned  to  his  tent  without  a 
word  and  put  it  on;  McName  reassumed 
his  pots  and  pans;  1  got  under  my  bed,  and 
cameled  on.  The  fool  hen  remained  in  the 
top  of  the  tree,  trying  to  hide  her  embar- 
rassment. 

uAre  they  good  eating?"  I  said  to  Mc- 
Name. 

For  answer  the  fat  cook  passed  the  tip  of 
his  tongue  the  whole  length  of  his  upper  lip 
and  groaned. 

I  know  how  weary  I  was,  and  how  glad 
to  get  there,  but  for  all  that  I  think  our 
camp  was  the  most  beautiful  place  in  the 
world.  There  was  a  ridge  of  birch,  maple, 
balsam,  and  pine  fir  between  two  streams. 
Near  the  top  we  pitched  our  tent;  the  floor 
thereof  was  of  balsam,  sweeter  than  all 
other  things  that  are  sweet,  the  end  stood 
open  to  the  fair  weather,  and  when  the  cool 
night  came  on  a  fire  twelve  feet  long  roared 
under  the  trees.  When  supper  was  over  we 
lay  on  our  backs,  and  smoked;  we  consid- 
ered the  world  and  who  made  it ;  marriage 
and  why  it  is  good ;  the  habits  of  game,;  laws 
and  riches;  poverty  and  all  good  things. 
Between  Cooper  and  me  there  was  never 
anything  but  clean  talk,  but  at  times  it  was 
impossible  not  to  relish  the  worldly  and 
wicked  experiences,  inventions,  and  songs 
of  the  fat  cook.   So  that  in  the  end  we  aver- 
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aged  up  as  God  made  us  and  were  neither 
better  nor  worse. 

II. 
There  were  tracks  everywhere.  And  on 
one  occasion  they  were  occupied.  But  be- 
tween them  and  Cooper  and  me  there  was 
an  impenetrable  hedge  of  alders.  We  could 
hear  our  animal  snort  and  splash  and  browse, 
but  we  could  not  see  him.  When  he  had 
splashed  and  browsed  enough  he  smelt  us 
and  made  off,  and  his  horns  smote  the  trees 
so  that.  I  thought  the  whole  hillside  was 
coming  down.  A  hundred  little  boys  trail- 
ing sticks  down  a  picket  fence  could  not 
make  such  a  racket.  It  ceased  suddenly,  and 
after  that  there  was  no  noise.  I  uncocked 
my  rifle  and  sat  down  panting.  Cooper 
also  seemed  out  of  breath,  yet  we  had  been 
standing  still  a  long  time.  We  returned  to 
camp,  for  it  was  mid-day,  and  we  had  been 
afoot  eight  hours.  The  fat  cook  lay  on  his 
back  in  the  tent  with  his  hands  crossed 
under  his  head.  But  he  was 
not  asleep. 

I  do  not  know  who  or  what 

conveyed  the  egg,  but  after 

the  first  night  our  tent  had 

been   swarming  with   house 

flies.    The  fat  cook  lying  on 

his  back  for   long   stretches,  and, 

with    nothing   better  to    do,   had 

learned  to  know  them  all.    If  for 

one  man's  eyes  New  York  was  to 

'     be  stripped  of  its  roofs  day   and 

night  and  all  the  inhabitants  laid 

bare,  in    the   nakedness    of  their 

lives,  intimacies,  and  nio- 

If}     tives,  you  have  some  idea 
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"The  fool  hen  ascended  her  tree  casually,  limb  by  limb. 


of  what  the  fat  cook  knew  about  the  flies  in 
the  roof  of  our  tent. 

"  Among  all  them,"  said  the  cook  idly, 
"there's  only  one  woman  hater.'' 

He  had  an  idea  that  I  was  a  woman  hater. 
"Which  is  that?" 

"  His  name  is  McTup,"  said  the  fat  cook, 
"he's  the  one  without  any  wings.  I  pulled 
them  off  him." 

"You  don't  approve  of   woman   haters, 
McName?" 
"Nup." 

"That  fellow  there,"  he  went  on,  indicat- 
ing a  quiet-looking  fly  that  seemed  to  sleep, 
"raises  the  devil  with  the  women."  The  fat 
cook  smacked  his  lips.  "That  one  there  is 
a  drunkard." 

It  seemed  that  McName  had  introduced 
whisky  and  sugar  into  our  little  world. 

"Some  of  them,"  he  said,  "get  a  head- 
ache and  stay  away,  but  he  goes  back  to 
the  poison  every  time  as  soon  as  he  gets 
over  it.  He's  been  paralyzed  three  times 
this  morning." 

"  Maybe  he 's  driven  to  it,"  said  Cooper. 
"He  is,"  said  McName  with  conviction. 
"He  was  happy  in  his  family  relations  until 
a  fly  named  Gussie  Gray  came  and  cut  him 
out.  They  're  living  behind  the  tooth  brush," 
he  said. 

"Who  is  that!"  I  asked,  pointing  to  a 
little  fly  that  was  crawling  rapidly  up  the 
tent  pole  in  pursuit  of  a  larger  one. 

"Bella!"  said  McName  without  an  in- 
stant's hesitation.  "If  she  was  a  woman," 
he  went  on,  "  she  'd  wear  twelve-button 
shoes  and  silk  stockings." 

"Whom  is  she  after?"  I  asked. 

"Prince  Henry,"  said  McName. 
"  He  asked  her  for  her  photograph 
and  now  she  wants  to  marry  him." 
The    pursuit  became    so  ardent 
that  Prince  Henry  was  obliged  to 
take  wing.    Bella  pursued  and  they 
left  the  tent  by  a  lightning,  gray- 
colored  curve. 
McName  laughed. 
"Ever  have  any  one  run  after 
you  like  that,  sir?"  he  said. 

I  did  not  like  to  confess  it,  but 
I  never  had. 

"I  have,"  said  McName,  closing 
his  eyes.  Presently  he  opened  them. 
"That  one  there  is  a  lorn  bach- 
elor," he  said.  "He's  asked  any 
number  of  girls  to  marry  him,  but 
gets  throwed  down  every  time." 
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"You  strike  nearer  home,"  said  I. 

"He  has  no  means,"  said  McName. 
"Cooper,"  he  said,  "what's  it  like  to  tell  a 
girl  you  love  her  and  have  her  tell  you  back 
she  loves  you?" 

Cooper  thought  for  a  while,  for  he  was  a 
man  who  chose  his  words. 

"Like?"  he  said.  "It  's  like  throwing 
your  head  back  and  letting  the  wind  blow." 

Cooper  was  married  and  had  two  children. 

McName  rose  languidly  and  killed  the 
bachelor.    Then  he  served  lunch. 

in. 

I  shall  not  soon  forget  that  afternoon  and 
evening.  By  two  o'clock  Cooper  and  I  were 
hidden  among  raspberry  bushes  at  the  side 
of  a  primeval  moose  path ;  fifty  yards  below 
us  it  crossed  a  little  barren  and  a  little 
shallow  stream;  the  barren  and  the  section 
of  stream  were  hedged  in  by  tangled  and 
dense  alders ;  beyond  these  the  true  stream- 
bank  rose  abruptly  in  rigid  terraces  set  with 
splendid  straight  trees.  What  little  air 
stirred  was  directly  in  our  faces.  It  was 
just  so  cool  that  being  still  was  not  quite 
comfortable.  For  an  hour  we  lay  without 
moving  or  making  a  sotmd,  and  occasionally 
nibbled  chocolate.  Moose  hunting  depends 
on  three  things — silence,  wind  in  the  right 
direction,  and  luck.  The  first  two  were  with 
us,  for  I  have  never  known  the  woods  so 
still,  and  the  breeze  in  my  face  was  a  silent 
breeze.  I  was  beginning  to  be  bored.  Then 
off  in  the  woods  to  the  right  something  broke 
under  a  weight,  and  I  was  bored  no  more. 
We  turned  drawn  faces  in  the  direction  of 
the  sound,  and  remained  so  for  twenty  min- 
utes. Then  there  was  a  rustling  crack  to 
the  left,  and  my  heart  began  to  beat  hard. 
Was  Diana  going  to  send  me  two  to  pick 
from?  For  a  long  time  there  was  no  further 
sign  of  game;  I  began  stealthily  to  shift  to 
a  more  easy  position.  My  right  leg  had 
gone  to  sleep.  Then  crack  came  a  sound 
from  the  right,  and  there  followed  it,  like  an 
echo,  one  from  the  left.  From  then  until 
dusk  there  was  no  further  sound.  Yet, 
something  told  us  that  we  were  not  alone  in 
the  woods,  and  momentarily  we  grew  more 
excited. 

There  was  a  click  of  stones  and  a  splash 
to  the  right.  I  knew  that  an  animal  had  en- 
tered the  stream.  He  began  to  wade  down 
it,  got  very  close,  and  stopped.  I  was  afraid 
he  had  heard  my  heart,  and  I  could  not  fill 
my  lungs  without  gasping.    The  silence  con- 


tinued, and  the  dusk  began  to  turn  into 
darkness.  Then  were  more  and  nearer  wad- 
ing noises.  I  cocked  my  rifle  and  fixed  my 
eyes  on  the  opening  in  the  alders  by  which 
the  animal  must  come  out.  Then  I  heard 
wading  noises  to  the  left.  They  also  drew 
near.  Just  before  the  curtain  goes  up  at  a 
play,  the  music  stops  playing,  the  audience 
stops  talking,  and  the  light  goes  out.  We 
had  reached  the  beginning  of  the  perform- 
ance. The  curtain  went  up  to  a  pattering  of 
little  feet,  and  something  whitish,  with  a 
whiter  tail  that  arched  over  its  back,  leaped 
into  the  opening.  If  a  snow-flake  had  feet  it 
would  not  be  lighter  on  them  than  that 
animal  was.  It  was  a  deer,  and  a  doe  at 
that ;  but  it  had  a  long  tail,  and  somehow  I 
thought  I  was  in  North  Carolina  hunting 
cpiail,  and  that  somebody's  pointer  had 
crossed  my  hunt.  I  expected  the  owner  to 
come  out  of  the  bushes  every  moment.  If 
the  doe  had  not  had  a  long  tail,  I  would  not 
have  shot  at  it,  but  I  had  never  heard  of  a 
doe  with  a  long  tail,  and  I  wanted  one.  So 
I  shot. 

My  rifle  was  a  forty-five  ninety  which 
I  had  borrowed  from  a  friend.  It  was 
provided  with  peep  sights,  and  in  the 
darkness  I  could  not  see  through  them. 
I  tried  conscientiously  and  quietly  for  about 
two  minutes  to  get  the  things  lined,  but 
could  not.  So  I  fired  at  random.  The  flame 
seemed  to  leap  half  way  from  me  to  the 
doe  ;  the  doe  seemed  to  leap  half  way  to  the 
top  of  the  alders,  her  stern  higher  than  her 
head.  When  she  came  to  the  ground  she 
was  facing  me.  I  could  see  her  big,  erect 
ears.  I  fired  again.  Again  she  leaped  and 
again  she  came  down  facing  me.  This  hap- 
pened a  third  time.  After  the  fourth  shot 
she  bounded  away  into  the  alders  on  the 
right,  I  felt  like  an  armored  cruiser  that  had 
tried  to  bag  an  unarmed  child,  and  had  failed. 

"Howard,"  I  said,  "let  us  go  home." 

We  rose,  descended  the  path,  and  started 
to  cross  the  barren  and  the  stream.  Some- 
thing bounded  out  of  the  alders,  looked  at 
us,  and  bounded  away.  It  was  the  long- 
tailed  doe.  We  both  yelped  with  fright.  We 
stood  shaking  and  listening.  We  heard  her 
join  her  mate,  who  had  been  waiting  down 
the  stream.  We  heard  them  trot  off  together 
through  the  woods. 

"Howard,"  I  said,  "that  might  have 
ended  in  a  tragedy.  I  am  not  ashamed  of 
missing ;  I  am  proud  of  it,  and  ever  so  glad 
it  happened." 
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"It  would  have  seemed  kind  of  mean," 
said  Howard. 

"  Howard,"  I  said,  "  do  you  remember 
what  Ruth  said  to  Naomi  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,"  said  Howard. 

"She  said:  'Entreat  me  not  to  leave 
thee,  or  to  return  from  following  after  thee:'  " 
I  said.  "  '  For  whither  thou  goest,  I  will  go  ; 
*  *  *  thy  people  shall  be  my  people, 
and  thy  God  my  God:  Where  thou  diest 
will  I  die,  and  there  will  I  be  buried :  the 
Lord  do  so  to  me,  and  more  also,  if  aught 
but  death  part  thee  and  me.'  " 

Cooper  listened  quietly. 

"  You  mean  the  doe  ?  "  he  said. 

"Yes,  the  doe  reminded  me  of  Ruth,"  I 
said. 

"  And  the  other  feller  ?  "  said  Cooper. 

"  The  other  feller  's  just  a  buck  like  you 
and  me,  Howard." 

We  stumbled  back  to  camp  under  a  black 
and  starry  sky.  The  fat  cook  was  indignant 
because  we  were  late  and  because  we  had 
not  killed. 

"  Just  because  I  'm  fat,"  he  said,  "  you 
need  n't  think  I  can't  eat." 

We  lay  on  our  backs  with  nothing  but 
tobacco  between  us  and  sleep.  The  young 
moon  was  making  her  way  behind  the  trees. 
Cooper  pointed  with  his  pipe.  Said  he,  "  It 
is  the  moon,  I  ken  her  horn." 

"  What  's  that?  "  said  McName. 

"  Poetry,"  said  Cooper. 

"  Who  wrote  it  ?  "  said  I. 

"  Burns,"  said  Cooper.  "  Ever  read  him, 
sir  ?  " 

I  raised  on  one  elbow  and  for  a  long  time 
Cooper  and  I  talked.  There  was  much  that 
we  had  to  say  to  each  other.  The  fat  cook 
listened  till  he  was  tired. 

"  Boys,"  he  said,  "  1 11  give  ye  a  song," 

Forthwith  he  launched  into  his  favorite 
chantey,  "Girls,  when  you  marry  don't  wed 
an  old  man,"  with  its  interminable  refrains 


of  u  Will  ye  love,  can  ye  love,"  and  "  Our- 
iliay  ! "  We  listened  respectfully  andlaughed 
at  the  right  times  (they  are  really  wrong 
times),  and  the  fat  cook  closed  his  eyes, 

"  Howard,"  saidl,  "  where  is  your  heart  ?  " 

"  My  heart  's  in  the  hielands  a  chasing 
the  deer,"  said  he. 

"  Will  ye  love,  can  ye  love  " ;  hummed  the 
fat  cook. 

"  What 's  your  love  like,  sir,"  said  Howard  ? 

"  She  's  like  the  red,  red  rose,"  said  I. 

"  Ouriliay,"  hummed  the  fat  cook.  Then 
he  sat  bolt  upright,  stretched,  and  chuckled. 

"Boys,"  he  said,  "just  because  I 'm  fat 
you  needn't  think  I  don't  love." 

"  You  love  !  "  said  Howard. 

"1  '11  tell  you  about  once  when  I  lived  at 
Three  Brooks,"  said  the  fat  cook. 

"  Not  if  I  live,"  said  I. 

"  Nor  I,"  said  Howard. 

The  fat  cook  lay  back  again  and  pre- 
pared indignantly  for  sleep. 

"Just  because  I'm  fat,"  he  said,  "you 
needn't  think  I  ain't  got feelin's." 

"  Tell  us  the  story,"  said  I. 

"  Sure,  do,"  said  Howard. 

IV. 

There  are  three  occasions  in  the  life  of 
a  civilized  man  when  he  wishes  that  he 
had  never  been  born.  The  first  is  when  he 
owes  money  that  he  cannot  pay;  the  sec- 
ond is  when  he  is  owed  money  that  he 
cannot  collect;  and  the  third  is  when  he 
is  made  to  get  up  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  to  do  something  that  he  had  been 
foolish  enough  to  think  (when  he  was  awake 
and  warm)  that  he  would  want  to  do.  At 
one  o'clock  on  the  morning'  of  which  I  write, 
I  owed  very  little,  and  was  owed  less,  but 
our  fire  had  burned  low;  there  was  a  chill 
wind  and  a  chill  mist,  and  there  were  no 
luminaries  ap£>arent  in  the  heavens.  I  waked 
cold,  and  knew  that  I  would  be  colder  if  I 
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got  up.  I  wished  that  I  had  not  undressed 
when  I  went  to  bed.  I  wished  to  rise  ac- 
coutered  for  the  chase  and  go  unwashed  into 
the  forest  if  I  must  go  at  all.  I  was  angry 
with  Cooper  for  waking  me ;  I  called  McName 
names  because  he  had  let  the  tire  burn  low. 
They  laughed  at  me.  I  hid  in  my  bed  and 
thought  murder.  The  second  time  I  waked 
was  fifteen  minutes  later.  A  fire  roared  and 
warmed  my  feet ;  our  perennial  pot  of  beans 
began  to  smell  recooked:  the  tea-water 
was  thinking  of  boiling.  Cooper  had  stripped 
a  birch  of  bark  and  was  curling  it  into  a 
horn.  He  drew  a  melancholy  note  from  the 
finished  instrument.  Then  I  got  up,  and 
fulfilled  the  demands  of  honor  by  washing 
as  much  of  my  face  as  I  was  ashamed  not 
to.  Then  I  got  into  my  things,  and  drank 
cups  of  tea. 

We  went  into  the  cold,  slippery  woods : 
Cooper  ahead  with  the  horn;  I  following 
with  the  rifle.  I  could  hear  McName  grunt- 
ing back  into  his  blankets.  The  barren  we 
had  selected  to  watch  was  two  miles  away, 
up  hill.  We  that  were  shivering,  sweated 
before  we  got  there.  It  was  a  big  barren  of 
many  acres,  that  seemed  to  have  been  poured 
into  the  hollows  made  by  a  number  of  low 
hills.  Here  it  expanded  like  a  lake;  and 
there  it  seemed  to  flow  through  a  narrow 
place  like  a  stream.  We  sat  two  long  hours 
on  bended  firs  with  the  wind  in  our  faces. 
All  was  brown  and  cold,  wet  and  forbidding. 

Two  hundred  yards  away  up  the  wind,  a 
great,  brownish  black  head  with  ears  like 
a  mule's  came  thrusting  over  the  trees. 
There  had  been  no, warning,  no  breaking  of 
branches,  no  alarms:  the  head  appeared: 
that  was  all.  There  were  no  horns  on  that 
head,  but  it  was  great  and  beautiful  in  its 
homeliness.  The  head  had  halted  and  turned 
this  way  and  that,  casting  its  eyes  over  the 
more  open  country.  Then  a  little  calf 
whisked  out  of  the  trees,  and  the  great 
head  bent  and  followed  it.  They  came 
straight  toward  us,  those  two  homely  an- 
imals; the  calf  trotting  and  whisking,  the 
mother  quietly  with  a  long,  firm  stride  that 
finished  with  a  slight  jolt.  Her  eyes  never 
left  the  calf;  that  chuckle-headed,  roman- 
nosed,  little-eyed,  mule-eared  little  creature 
was  her  baby,  her  jewel,  her  moose  above 
moose,  the  fruit  of  her  wild  womb  and  her 
deep-forest  labor.  She  paused  close  to  us 
in  all  her  dignity  and  was  gone,  nor  have 
the  Madonnas  of  Raphael  seemed  to  me  so 
beautiful  as  that  wild  creature  of  a  fashion 


more  ancient  than  days,  with  the  great, 
brooding  love  that  was  in  the  bend  of  her 
head  and  the  steadfastness  of  her  eye. 

By  now  the  bull  calf  is  grown,  and  has 
quit  the  nursery.  He  has  spike  horns,  pas- 
sion, and  arrogance.  He  runs  about  boast- 
ing, and  thinks  of  nothing  but  himself.  He 
is  like  the  suitor  in  Ulysses:  "young,  inso- 
lent, and  splendid."  So  sometimes  I  wonder 
what  has  become  of  the  great,  lonely  mother 
in  the  deep  woods  and  what  is  the  use  of 
it  all? 

v. 

Cooper  and  I  had  come  twenty-two  miles, 
five  of  it  packed,  since  early  morning.  We 
had  prattled  the  whole  way,  for  we  had 
gotten  to  be  great  friends,  and  now  it  was 
to.  sit  down  and  wait  until  my  friend  with 
his  wagon  came  up,  and  then  it  was  to  shake 
hands  and  part.  There  was  a  path  which 
left  the  main  trail  and  fairly  sprang  up  the 
abrupt  side  of  a  birch-crowned  hill.  We 
were  exhausted,  yet  Cooper  kept  a  longing 
eye  upon  that  path. 

"Why  do  you  want  up  there?"    I  said. 

"I  can  see  my  home  from  the  top,"  said 
Cooper. 

'•Come  along  then,"  said  I. 

We  climbed  the  hill  panting. 

From  the  top  one  saw  a  brilliant  unrolling 
of  farm  country,  green  hills  beyond,  and  a 
bright  blue  river  in  the  midst.  The  plain 
of  our  vision  was  dotted  with  little  white 
villages,  and  little  white  churches;  but 
weather  alone  had  colored  the  houses  of 
the  very  poor.  Such  a  home  was  Howard's. 
It  was  little  and  square — two-roomed  at  a 
guess — but  generous  smoke  poured  from 
the  chimney,  and  beneath  the  great  pine 
which  stood  like  a  tutelary  guardian  beside 
the  lintel  of  the  door  and  cast  its  shadow 
across  the  roof,  stood  the  best-loved ;  her 
face  was  toward  us,  and  it  seemed  to  me  as 
if  she  must  see  Howard,  though  far  away. 

So  I,  that  went  into  the  woods  to  slay, 
came  forth  innocent  of  blood,  in  love  with 
life,  and  full  of  wonder.  And  it  seemed  to 
me  standing  there  by  Howard  and  consider- 
ing love,  as  if  I  had  reached  the  wicket 
gate  and  been  eased  of  a  burden.  There  be 
other  burdens  in  this  progress,  be  it  Christian 
or  Pagan ;  but  in  the  end,  by  the  nature 
which  is  in  us,  and  the  nature  which  is 
around  lis,  they  will  be  lifted  all.  So  it 
seemed  to  me  when  I  came  out  of  the  woods 
and  considered  the  love  of  an  humble  man 
and  his  wife. 


WRECKED   ON   GREENLAND 
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HARD   luck  had  certainly  piirsued  us.  tent   fellowship  of  an   evil   fate   prevented 

We  had  started  on  a  summer's  trip  our  reaching  even   Disco.    Rats  had   been 

to  Greenland  ;    Disco  and  Melville  seen  to  migrate  from  the  hold  of  our  ship, 

Bay  were  objective  points.     But  the  persis-  the  Miranda,  on  the  day  of  our  departure. 


Warping  the  Miranda  Off  a  Rock, 


Bringing  the  Glad  Tidings  That  a  Ship  Had  Been  Found. 


Weather-worn  seamen  warned  us  of  the  evil 
omen.  Before  we  reached  Newfoundland 
the  ship's  compass  grew  refractory,  and  a 
visit  to  St.  John's  was  necessary.  About 
twenty  miles  from  Cape  Charles,  Labrador, 
we  struck  an  iceberg.  Luckily  the  ship  did 
not  careen,  and  the  weather  was  smooth, 
so  we  got  away  with  only  two  smashed  bow 
plates.  It  took  over  a  week  of  amateur  tink- 
ering, in  a  little  Labrador  harbor,  to  make 
the  ship  seaworthy  again,  and  then  we  had 
to  return  to  St.  John's  and  have  the  whole 
thing  clone  over. 

It  was  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  when 
the  Miranda  started  for  Disco.  I  had  been 
rowing  nearly  all  the  previous  night,  and 
had  retired,  worn  out  by  the  long  pull. 
About  eight  o'clock  I  was  suddenly  awak- 
ened by  a  crash  that  quivered  every  timber 
and  bolt  of  our  ship.  A  second  and  more 
severe  shock  followed.  And  a  third,  accom- 
panied by  a  dreadful  lurch,  spilled  me  out 
upon  the  floor.  I  clashed  into  some  clothes 
and  ran  upon  deck,  where  I  learned  that 
we  had  struck  a  sunken  reef.  Three  times 
the  waves  had  lifted  us  and  three  times  they 
had  hurled  us  down  upon  the  rocks.  It 
needed  no  ship's  officer  to  tell  us  that  the 
friable  iron  bottom  had  given  way  before 


that  awful  pounding  of  the  waves,  for  the 
sea  was  high  and  rolling  angrily  from  the 
west.  The  slow  sinking  of  the  stern  showed 
that  water  was  filling  the  hold.  The  engines 
were  stopped,  and  the  pumps  set  to  work. 
Luckily  they  kept  the  water  from  making 
headway,  and  we  remained  afloat.  On  deck, 
we  gathered  woolen  garments,  sleeping-bags, 
guns  and  ammunition,  tents  and  cooking 
utensils,  condensed  foods,  kerosene  and  al- 
cohol, where  they  could  be  immediately 
loaded  into  the  boats,  if  necessary ;  the  little 
cannon  was  again  called  into  service,  and 
the  rockets  and  the  big  steam  whistle.  This 
time,  with  anxious  hearts,  we  scanned  the 
coast  line.  We  were  perhaps  eight  miles 
from  Sukkertoppen,  and  hoped  that  some 
trusty  Eskimo,  hearing  our  signal,  would 
come  to  pilot  us  out  of  these  uncharted  dan- 
gers. They  did  come.  Their  frail  and  grace- 
ful kayaks  rode  the  storm  like  petrels.  They 
signaled  us  frantically  to  move  forward. 
We  were  rapidly  drifting  onto  other  rocks. 
Caspar  clambered  on  deck  first,  his  coun- 
tenance full  of  anxiety.  Slowly,  with  all 
pumps  working,  and  our  ambitions  for 
reaching  even  Disco  shattered,  we  re-en- 
tered Sukkertoppen. 

Now  our  anxiety  to  reach  Greenland  was 


About  the  Wreck  Gathered  Eskimos  in  Their  Frail  Kayaks. 


supplanted  suddenly  by  an  anxiety  to  get 
away.  Very  rarely  an  American  fishing 
schooner  visits  the  Greenland  waters,  when 
the  catch  in  Iceland  is  small.  Now,  if  one  of 
these  stray  schooners  could  be  found,  we 
might  make  a  safe  passage  home.  This 
seemed  our  only  hope.  Accordingly  the  com- 
mander selected  five  men,  and,  in  an  open 
boat,  they  journeyed  northward  to  Holsten- 
borg  to  search  for  a  fishing  boat.  Kayakers 
were  sent  out  in  every  direction,  with  a 
letter  written  in  Danish,  English,  and  Ger- 
man, to  be  given  any  strange  ship  they 
might  encounter. 

It  was  immediately  determined  to  equip 
several  exploring  parties  to  visit  the  gla- 
ciers and  hunting  grounds  while  the  rescue 
party  was  finding  means  to  take  us  back  to 
America. 

The  best  reindeer  pastures  lie  at  the  head 
of  the  deep  fiords,  and  the  waters  abound 
in  salmon,  codfish,  and  halibut.  The  saddle- 
back seal  is  plentiful.  Eider  duck,  guille- 
mots, kittiwakes,  gulls,  and  ptarmigan  cloud 
the  sky  daily;  while  from  Sukkertoppen 
the  inland  ice  is  accessible,  and  a  glacier 
of  magnificent  size  debouches  into  the  fiord 
just  north  of  the  harbor. 

Our   camp  luggage  was  packed  into   a 


dory,  and  an  old  ship's  boat  borrowed  of  the 
governor.  Caspar,  the  pilot,  was  hired  as  a 
guide.  He  chose  several  helpers  and  kayak- 
ers, and  on  the  very  day  after  our  mishap 
our  little  procession  started  up  the  fiord. 

About  eleven  o'clock  at  night  we  hauled 
our  boats  high  upon  the  rocks  and  pitched 
our  tent  in  a  cozy  nook,  sheltered  on  two 
sides  by  perpendicular  masses  of  rock. 
Toward  the  fiord  stretched  a  perfect  lawn 
of  Arctic  grasses,  while  just  in  front  of  our 
door  gurgled  a  clear  stream,  that  had  its 
source  in  the  pure  snows  of  the  mountain. 
Across  the  fiord,  toward  the  north,  was  a 
high  peak  that  towered  far  above  the  others. 

Our  camp  comforts  were  few.  A  tent, 
ten  feet  square,  barely  afforded  room  for 
eight  men,  with  their  luggage.  Outside,  a 
heavy  tarpaulin  covered  our  food  supplies. 

The  soil  is  very  shallow  in  Greenland.  It 
is  found  mostly  in  little  hollows  and  pockets 
where  floods  and  ice  will  not  carry  it  to  the 
sea.  Beneath  the  shallow  soil  is  impervious 
rock.  Now  this  soil  becomes  saturated  with 
the  rain,  and  the  floor  of  our  tent  was  soon 
like  a  wet  sponge.  Every  time  we  trod  upon 
it,  the  water  would  spurt  saucily  from  under 
the  sole.  The  rocks  that  rose  perpendicularly 
on  the  sides  of  the  tent  shed  the  rains  like  a 
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roof,  and  this  rejected  flow  would  find  its 
way  under  the  flaps  into  our  sleeping-bags. 
Our  folded  coats  served  us  as  pillows  dur- 
ing the  night,  and  when  we  awoke  in  the 
morning,  coat,  sleeping-bag.  and  occupant 
were  soaked  in  the  cold  Greenland  rain. 

One  thing  we  lacked — a  roaring  fire.  The 
absence  of  trees  undoubtedly  adds  to  the 
peculiar  charm  of  the  Greenland  mountain 
scenery.  But  the  camper  feels  the  loss.  We 
had  only  an  insignificant  oil  stove  for  cook- 
ing food,  and  around  it  we  would  huddle, 
trying  to  get  warm,  and  dry  our  wet  cloth- 
ing. Our  Arctic  boots  were  dried  by  warm- 
ing stones  and  dropping  them  into  the  boot. 
Our  clothing  was  hung  on  lines  strung  across 
the  tent,  while  those  who  had  only  one  suit 
in  camp  had  to  wear  it  wet. 

Our  greatest  diversion,  while  thus  storm 
bound  in  our  tent,  was  the  group  of  natives. 
They  were  distant  from  the  Danish  trading 
station  and  its  foreign  influences,  and  lived 
more  nearly  as  their  Innuit  ancestors  had 
done.  The  igloos  were  not  ornamented  with 
European  finery,  as  at  Sukkertoppen  ;  there 
were  no  panes  of  glass,  no  boards,  and  only 
one  stove — an  old  rusty  thing.  There  were 
only  three  huts,  about  twelve  feet  square, 
and  each  one  housed  three  families.  The 
people  were  miserably  poor :  a  flooded  moun- 
tain torrent  had  washed  away  nearly  all 
their  belongings  the  previous  spring,  the 
water  filling  their  igloos  and  drowning  a 
number  of  the  inmates.  But  the  good- 
natured  carelessness,  so  characteristic  of  the 
Eskimos,  had  returned  to  them,  and  a  hap- 
pier group  of  wretchedly  poor  people  could 
nowhere  be  found. 

Two  characters  of  particular  interest  were 
Peter,  the  chatechist,  and  Caspar,  our  guide. 
The  Danes  appoint  in  every  village  a  pro- 
missionary,  called  chatechist,  who  reads  the 
lessons  on  the  Sabbath  and  exhorts  his 
neighbors  to  follow  the  instructions  of  the 
church.  They  are  also  the  schoolmasters, 
and  are  trained  for  a  short  period  at 
Godthaab.  Peter  was  shrewd,  pompous, 
cunning;  shorter  than  the  average  Green- 
lander,  with  sharp  nose,  black  and  flashing 
eyes;  all  his  movements  were  nervous. 
The  greatness  of  his  office  was  constantly 
upon  him.  He  knew  a  few  English  words, 
and  was  valuable  as  an  interpreter.  A 
little  tobacco  was  usually  necessary  to 
loosen  his  tongue.  Caspar  was  the  old  type 
seal  catcher.  He  knew  every  cove  and  islet 
where  the  salmon  and  the  speckled  trout 


could  be  found,  where  the  seal  resorted  and 
the  reindeer  grazed.  He  knew  the  weather, 
too.  Every  morning  we  would  point  to  the 
sky  and  ask,  "  Good  ?  "  Slowly  he  would  shake 
his  head  and  say  "No  good."  Then  we  would 
count  on  our  fingers,  one,  two,  etc.,  and  ask 
how  many  days  before  it  would  be  good, 
He  would  never  venture  a  prophesy.  He 
would  blow  vigorously  toward  the  moun- 
tains and  say  "No  good/'  As  long  then  as 
the  wind  was  in  that  direction  our  hope  was 
vain. 

One  afternoon,  during  a  severe  gale,  sev- 
eral Eskimos  put  their  heads  in  at  the  tent 
and  shouted  "kayak."  There  was  a  letter 
from  Sukkertoppen  for  Peter.  We  invited 
Caspar  and  the  chatechist  into  the  tent  to 
learn  what  was  being  done  on  the  Miranda. 
This  was  Peter's  chance.  He  put  his  hand 
on  a  board  and  said  "  Umiak  "  (big  boat). 
Then  he  lowered  one  end  of  the  board  and 
said  "umiak  to-morrow."  The  boat  then 
was  sinking.  Next  he  pointed  to  our  pro- 
visions and  showed  that  the  Miranda  was  be- 
ing lightened  and  her  stores  taken  on  shore. 
I  gave  him  paper  and  pencil,  and  he  sketched 
with  native  skill  the  Miranda,  showing  her 
sinking  condition  and  a  man  working  at  her 
sides.  This  meant  they  were  trying  to  re- 
pair the  damages.  Then  he  would  say  no 
more  until  a  cigar  renewed  his  vigor. 

The  morning  of  the  first  bright  day. 
Caspar  was  early  at  the  tent  door,  and 
roused  us  with  "  Ver'  good,"  emphasizing 
his  words  with  a  sweeping  skyward  gesture. 
Good  it  was,  indeed.  The  sun  shone  with 
such  radiance  as  though  the  long-continued 
rains  had  washed  his  face.  The  mountains 
seemed  clothed  in  new  splendor,  after  their 
days  of  drenching.  The  majestic  peak  across 
the  fiord  was  now  glorified  in  the  morning 
sun. 

The  Eskimos  caught  inspiration ;  the 
maidens  danced  in  high  glee,  and  the  boys 
tried  an  organized  attempt  at  a  mimic  col- 
lege yell.  Our  guides  understood  our  spe- 
cialties and  eagerly  directed  us  to  hunting 
and  fishing  grounds,  to  favorite  nooks  where 
the  flowers  grew,  and  pointed  the  way  to  the 
glaciers. 

Our  first  pull  to  the  glacier  at  the  head 
of  the  fiord  was  on  one  of  the  golden  morn- 
ings. 

On  our  way  we  passed  a  rookery,  where 
the  sea-birds  nested.  The  rocky  Avail  rose 
sheer  from  the  sea  to  a  great  height.  On 
every  shelf  and  ledge   whereon   the  birds 


The  Omiak  is  the  Boat  of  the  Greenland  Woman. 


The  Chief  Lack  of  Our  Camp  Was  a  Rousing  Fire.    There  Are  No  Trees  in  Greenland. 


The  Eskimo  Has  No  Scruples  Against  Allowing  His  Wives  to  Tow  His  Canoe. 
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could  find  footing,  they  laid  their  eggs  on 
the  bare  rocks.  The  Eskimos  are  skilful  in 
catching  the  birds.  They  glide  noiselessly 
under  the  rocks  in  kayaks  and  use  their 
bone-tipped  spears  with  great  effect.  When 
we  started  for  the  large  glaciers,  whose  per- 
pendicular wall  of  ice,  over  a  hundred  feet 
high,  stretched  across  the  entire  head  of  the 
fiord,  the  Eskimos  began  to  tremble.  Peter 
and  a  lad  named  Habakuk  were  with  us.  I 
had  noticed  their  frightened  start  every  time 
one  of  the  hanging  glaciers  let  loose  a  piece 
of  ice.  They  still  fear  the  great  ice  demon. 
Peter  protested  that  the  "sermelik  (glacier) 
no  good."  Earnestly  he  pleaded  with  us. 
Then  he  changed  tactics.  He  told  us  that  we 
would  have  rain  soon.  We  laughed  at  him. 
Then  he  told  us  how  weak  he  was,  patted 
his  biceps  and  his  legs  and  said,  "No  good." 
For  the  first  time  1  felt  the  limitations  of 
pantomime.  Vigorous  English  fell  inno- 
cently upon  his  heathen  ears.  There  were 
five  in  the  dory,  including  the  two  Eskimos, 
who  were  supposed  to  do  the  rowing.  One 
of  our  party  took  Peter's  oars  from  him,  and 
I  tried  to  persuade  Habakuk  to  surrender 
his.  But  the  poor  youth  was  paralyzed  with 
fear,  and  gave  in  only  after  most  violent 
gesticulations  on  my  part. 

As  we  neared  the  stately  glacier  we  could 
hear  the  roaring  of  a  sub-glacial  torrent 
that  discharged  the  drainage  of  the  melting 
ice.  The  natives  thought  they  were  going  to 
sure  destruction.  Their  faces  depicted  all 
the  agonies  of  torment.  We  landed  on  one 
side  where  the  moraine  afforded  shelter. 
While  we  were  pulling  our  dory  out  of  tide 
reach,  a  mass  of  ice  broke  loose  from  the 
glacier  and  tumbled  over  into  the  water; 
the  noise  was  deafening,  and  the  water  was 
churned  into  a  froth.  After  rolling  about 
some  minutes,  the  ice  mass  righted  itself 
and  was  ready  to  begin  its  long  journey 
southward.  It  was,  however,  a  very  small 
mass.  The  motion  of  the  glacier  was  not 
rapid  enough  to  insure  large  bergs.  If  such 
turbulance  can  accompany  the  birth  of  an 
insignificant  berg,  with  what  commotion 
must  the  great  mountains  of  ice  we  had  seen 
on  the  Labrador  coast  be  severed  from  their 
parent  glacier. 

On  subsequent  days  we  climbed  to  the  top 
of  the  glacier.  To  the  north  and  south  rose 
the  snow-covered  mountains,  while  to  the 
east  stretched  the  limitless  desert  of  inland 
ice,  the  largest  field  of  snow  in  the  world. 
This  vast  expanse  afforded  no  relief  to  the 


eye,  except  an  occasional  mountain  peak 
protruding  above  the  ice.  This  great  basin 
of  ice  never  seems  to  diminish,  and  to-day 
it  is  an  object  lesson  of  the  ice  age,  that 
invaded  the  Southland  tens  of  thousands  of 
years  ago. 

There  is  a  strange  fascination  about  this 
north  country.  Every  one  who  has  ever 
ventured  into  it  has  felt  this  enchantment.  I 
was  made  to  realize  it  most  on  our  long  rows 
back  to  the  camp,  in  the  glorious  twilight. 
Then  the  spell  of  the  Arctics  would  come 
upon  us. 

The  reindeer  ranges  were  visited,  but  no 
deer  were  seen.  Occasionally  the  fresh  tracks 
of  an  Arctic  fox  were  seen  in  the  new  snow, 
but  we  never  found  the  fox.  We  were  too 
far  south  for  musk  oxen  and  walrus,  and  the 
skin  of  only  one  polar  bear  was  taken  home. 
Saddleback  seal  were  abundant,  but  hard  to 
capture  in  our  clumsy  boats. 

In  this  part  of  Greenland  the  Eskimo 
lives  in  his  boat,  except  for  the  summer 
reindeer  hunt,  and  he  reaches  the  reindeer 
pastures  by  boat.  The  coast  is  too  rugged 
for  sledge  journeying,  and  so  Eskimo  dogs 
are  rarely  bred.  We  found  the  natives  of 
little  use.  They  would  tire  of  rowing  in  a 
few  hours,  and  we  rarely  took  them  with  us 
onto  the  ice. 

When  we  reached  the  Miranda  again  the 
Arctic  autumn  was  approaching.  But  ap- 
prehension for  our  safe  return  was  dis- 
pelled by  the  arrival  of  our  commander  with 
a  two-masted  fishing  schooner,  the  Higel, 
manned  with  hardy  Gloucester  thorough- 
breds. They  had  been  fishing  on  the  Iceland 
banks,  but  finding  the  season  unfavorable, 
determined  to  try  Greenland  luck.  Our  men 
had  intercepted  them  at  Holstenborg,  the 
very  hour  they  were  starting  to  leave  for  the 
south. 

The  cabin  was  given  over  to  the  older 
members  of  the  party,  the  forecastle  was 
retained  by  the  schooner's  crew,  and  the 
afterhold  was  full  of  salt  and  halibut.  The 
fish  were  packed  in  the  bottom,  and  some  of 
the  salt  removed  from  the  upper  portion. 
On  this  salt  a  sail  was  stretched,  and  upon 
the  sail  our  sleeping-bags  were  laid. 

The  plan  adopted  provided  that,  the 
Miranda  should  tow  the  Rigel,  for  her  crew 
were  loth  to  forsake  the  ship,  and  thought 
they  would  risk  the  run  across  the  straits 
and  bring  the  Miranda  to  some  Labrador 
port,  where  she  could  ultimately  be  rescued. 

Outside  the  harbor  a   stormy   sea    was 
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awaiting  us.  Each  man  in  the  afterhold 
had  allotted  to  him  a  space  one  and  a  half 
feet  wide  by  six  feet  long,  about  enough  for 
a  grave.  There  was  scarcely  three  feet  of 
space  from  the  salt  to  the  deck  overhead. 
We  were  compelled  to  keep  the  hatch  down 
to  prevent  the  waves  from  drenching  us.  In 
this  air-tight  box,  three  feet  high  by  about 
twenty-four  feet  square,  lay  twenty-nine 
sea-sick  and  sea- weary  men. 

On  the  third  night  out,  we  were  aroused 
by  the  continued  whistling  of  the  Miranda. 
Her  time  had  come.  The  captain  of  the 
schooner  ordered  the  dories  lowered.  He 
stood  in  the  bows,  ax  in  hand,  ready  to  sever 
the  cable  should  the  scuttled  ship  sink  and 
threaten  to  draw  us  down  with  her.  A  very 
heavy  sea  was  on,  but  the  dories  rode  the 
waves  magnificently.  The  entire  crew  was 
transferred  before  dawn. 

The  waves  had  burst  the  false  bottom  of 
the  ship,  and  the  water,  rushing  into  the 
boiler  rooms,  had  made  vain  further  efforts 
to  reach  the  Labrador  coast.  Our  last  view 
of  the  iron  carcass  was  dramatic.  Her  signal 


lights  blazing,  smoke  issuing  from  her  fun- 
nels, the  wheel  chained  fast,  her  prows  point- 
ing due  north  toward  the  region  for  which 
we  had  longed,  but  whither  she  had  failed 
to  carry  us,  she  sank  from  our  view  forever 
in  the  mysterious  dawn  of  the  Arctic  day. 

Now,  with  the  Miranda's  crew  added,  we 
numbered  almost  one  hundred  men  on  the 
little  fishing  boat,  with  accommodations  for 
sixteen. 

The  cook  was  compelled  to  bake  all  night, 
and  the  result  was  a  leaden  compound  that 
dropped  into  your  stomach  like  a  sinker. 
Two  lunches  a  day  were  provided.  Each 
consisted  of  a  bit  of  bread,  oatmeal  and 
salt,  a  black-hearted  potato,  and  a  bit  of 
halibut  or  salt  beef.  But  we  finally  crept 
into  Henely  harbor  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Straits  of  Belle  Isle. 

Then  a  wiud  that  filled  all  the  splendid 
canvas  of  the  Bigel  sped  us  through  the 
Narrows,  past  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 
around  Cape  North,  and  down  the  rugged 
coast  of  Cape  Breton,  and  we  entered  Sydney 
with  flying  colors. 


A  Greenland  Home. 


This  Long  Island  Village  Is  Supplied  by  Something  More  Than  One  Hundred  Windmills. 


WATER   SUPPLY   FOR   COUNTRY   HOUSES 

By  JAMES  H.   FUERTES 


CERTAIN  rights  in  the  control  and 
use  of  private  waters  go  with  the 
lands  in  which  they  lie,  and  in  per- 
fecting arrangements  preparatory  to  divert- 
ing part  of  such  waters  for  a  water  supply, 
these  rights  must  be  given  full  considera- 
tion. 

Under  the  law,  waters  such  as  we  are  con- 
sidering are  placed  in  three  distinct  classes : 
underground  waters,  streams,  and  surface 
waters.  The  laws  governing  the  appropria- 
tion or  diversion  of  waters  of  either  class  are 
definite  and  distinct,  ambiguities  arising 
only  when  circumstances  make  it  difficult  to 
decide  to  which  class  a  given  water  belongs. 

Waters  percolating  through  the  ground 
beneath  the  surface,  unless  the  currents  flow 
in  known  channels,  belong  to  the  realty  in 
which  they  are  found.  A  land  owner  may, 
therefore,  take  water  from  a  well  dug  on  his 
land,  although  by  so  doing  he  interferes 
with  the  flow  of  a  spring  or  well  on  his 
neighbor's  land.  If  the  underground  water 
flows  in  defined  and  known  channels,  how- 
ever, the  rules  governing  the  use  of  streams 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth  apply. 

All  the  riparian  owners  along  the  banks 
of  a  running  stream  are  entitled,  unless 
their  rights  are  modified  by  agreements 
with  other  parties,  or  limited  by  prescriptive 
rights  acquired  by  open  uses  for  long 
periods  of  time,  to  have  the  stream  flow 
through  their  lands  in  its  natural  course 
and  condition  without  material  diminution 
or  alteration ;  and  the  diversion  of  a  part  of 
the  water,  except  for  the  domestic  uses  of 
the  riparian  owners,  or,  under  prescribed 
conditions,  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  is 
not  permissible.  The  point  is  that  although 


each  riparian  owner  has  the  right  to  the  use 
of  the  entire  natural  flow  of  the  stream,  he 
has  no  property  in  the  flowing  water.  The 
term  "  use  "  is  also  restricted  to  mean  "  or- 
dinary "  use  as  distinguished  from  u  extra- 
ordinary "  use.  Thus,  while  any  riparian 
owner  may,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  the  others, 
consume  the  entire  flow  of  a  stream  for  sup- 
plying his  natural  wants,  including  the  use 
of  the  water  for  the  domestic  purposes,  or 
for  his  house  or  farm,  such  as  drinking, 
washing,  or  cooking,  or  for  his  stock,  his 
right  to  the  use  for  other  purposes,  such  as 
irrigation  or  manufacturing,  is  subject  to 
the  right  to  its  ordinary  use  by  other  own- 
ers ;  and  if  the  flow  of  the  stream  is  barely 
sufficient  to  answer  the  natural  domestic 
wants  of  all  the  different  proprietors,  none 
of  them  can  use  the  water  for  extraordinary 
purposes. 

The  several  rights  of  the  riparian  owners 
thus  act  as  a  bar  to  the  diversion  of  the 
water  from  a  private  stream,  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  any  individual  owner  may 
have  given  his  consent  to  such  diversion, 
for  the  reason  that  some  or  all  the  other 
owners  may  object.  Diversion  with  the  con- 
sent of  all  the  owners  is  possible :  but  in 
such  cases  the  rights  so  granted  must  be  se- 
cured individually  from  each  owner  by  a 
legal  instrument  reciting  the  conditions, 
stipulations,  and  considerations.  The  diver- 
sion of  the  water  from  a  private  stream, 
against  the  wishes  of  the  riparian  owners, 
can  only  be  done  by  the  government,  and 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  The  government, 
however,  cannot  take  private  property  for 
public  use  without  just  compensation,  and 
therefore  water  cannot  be  diverted  from  a 
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private  stream,  for  water  supply  purposes, 
without  making  compensation  to  all  the  ri- 
parian owners  for  the  injury  to  the  stream 
and  for  such  lands  as  may  be  taken.  It  is 
also  requisite  that  the  compensation  be  paid 
in  money. 

Waters  spread  over  the  surface  of  the 
land,  or  gathering  in  natural  depressions  or 
swamps,  do  not  constitute  a  water-course 
and  are  not  subject  to  the  principles  of  law 
regulating  the  rights  of  riparian  owners. 
Surface  water,  as  distinguished  from  the 
water  of  a  stream,  may  be  diverted  upon  or 
away  from  the  land  of  any  land  owner  at 
will,  even  to  the  injury  of  the  interests  of 
others.  To  constitute  a  stream  there  must 
be  a  reasonably  well-defined  channel  with 
bed,  banks,  and  current. 

These  few  facts  show  that  the  taking  of 
waters  for  public  supplies  is  hedged  in  by 
many  restrictions,  principal  of  which  is  that 
for  the  diversion  of  the  waters  of  a  private 
stream  to  be  lawful,  when  the  diversion  is 
contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  riparian  own- 
ers, it  must  be  for  a  public  use.  and  must  be 
made  under  the  authority  of  the  legislature 
of  the  state.  Private  streams,  in  the  sense 
used  herein,  include  brooks,  rivers,  creeks, 
springs,  and  small  lakes;  in  fact, all  private 
waters  flowing  away  in  open  streams. 

If  a  community  lives  on  the  shores  of  a  pri- 
vate stream,  and  some  of  its  members  are 
thus  riparian  owners,  each  such  riparian 
owner  is  entitled  to  so  much  of  the  water  as 
may  be  necessary  for  his  domestic  uses,  but 
none  of  the  others,  although  members  of 
the  same  corporation,  may  use  this  water 
without  the  consent  of  all  the  other  riparian 
owners  on  the  stream.  If  the  community 
were  incorporated  and  sought  to  use  the 
water  for  a  general  water  supply,  it  could 
not,  without  the  consent  of  the  other  ripar- 
ian owners,  take  from  the  stream  more 
water  than  would  suffice  for  the  ordinary 
needs  of  one  family. 

On  the  other  hand,  subterranean  waters, 
as  described  above,  may  be  taken  from  be- 
neath his  land  by  any  landowner  without 
consulting  the  wishes  or  convenience  of  his 
neighbors. 

The  small  quantity  of  water  required  for 
the  supply  of  a  single  house  can  usually  be 
arranged  for  without  much  trouble ;  but 
when  a  supply  is  sought  for  a  community 
consisting  of  several  houses,  and  when  the 
only  available  source  of  supply  is  a  private 
stream,  the  right  to  divert  the  waters  of 


which  cannot  be  had  by  agreement,  it  then 
becomes  necessary  fo  secure  from  the  legis- 
lature the  right  to  divert  so  much  of  the 
water  as  may  be  needed,  and  the  right  to 
acquire  the  right-of-way  for  pipe  lines 
through  the  different  private  properties.  In 
order  that  these  powers  may  be  secured,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  perfect  an  organization 
with  a  properly  constituted  legal  standing. 
This  incorporation  may  have  for  its  object 
the  formation  of  the  community  into  a  town, 
thereby  acquiring  the  rights  appurtenant  to 
municipalities;  or  into  a  club  or  association 
for  mutual  social,  educational,  or  business 
advantages. 

When  the  securing  of  a  water  supply 
alone  is  the  object,  the  incorporation  of  a 
water  company,  with  the  rights  appertain- 
ing thereto,  is  the  simplest  method  of  pro- 
cedure. 

A  water  supply  must  be  considered  from 
the  standpoint  of  quality  as  well  as  of  quan- 
tity. All  natural  waters  are  polluted  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  extent,  the  purest,  of 
course,  being  from  deep  springs  in  moun- 
tainous or  hilly  countries  beyond  the  limits 
of  human  habitations.  The  nearer  the 
source  of  a  supply  is  to  a  center  of  popula- 
tion, the  greater,  as  a  rule,  is  the  danger  of 
its  being  polluted :  and  we  find  the  limit  of 
extreme  impurity  in  the  waters  of  streams 
which  receive  directly  the  sewage  from 
cities  and  in  the  waters  of  shallow  wells  in 
populous  districts.  The  common  belief  that 
rain  water  should  be  pure,  falling  as  it  does 
from  the  clouds,  needs  correction  to  the  ex- 
tent that,  during  the  eai-ly  part  of  a  storm, 
the  rain  drops,  in  falling,  filch  out  from  the 
air  myriads  of  microscopic  forms  of  plant 
and  animal  life.  A  large  proportion  of  these 
are  harmless  forms  of  air  and  water  bacteria, 
ferments,  and  bacteria  causing  putrefac- 
tion ;  and  if  these  in  considerable  numbers 
are  carried  into  a  cistern  they  may  gradu- 
ally cause  the  water  to  acquire  disagreeable 
qualities  in  respect  to  odors  and  tastes.  A 
supply  of  rain  water  collected  in  cisterns 
should,  in  thickly  populated  districts,  be 
looked  upon  with  suspicion.  In  country  dis- 
tricts, far  remote  from  large,  dusty  cities, 
the  danger  in  the  use  of  rain  water  collected 
in  cisterns  would  probably  be  very  small. 
In  any  case,  however,  provision  should  be 
made  whereby  the  first  water  from  the  roof 
could  be  run  to  waste. 

The  waters  of  large  lakes  may  be  classed 
as  of  about  the  same  degree  of  purity  as 
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the  waters  of  large  impounding  reservoirs, 
such  as  those  supplying  New  York  city  and 
Boston,  with  this  exception:  in  impounding 
reservoirs  every  precaution  is  taken  to  pre- 
vent the  pollution  of  the  water,  either  by 
excluding  habitations  from  the  watersheds 
or  by  compelling  the  purification  of  the 
wastes  from  the  habitations ;  while  on  large 
lakes  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  the  pollu- 
tion of  the  waters  on  account  of  the  growth 
of  towns  and  settlements  along  the  banks. 
In  course  of  time  the  wastes  from  these  set- 


waters  of  different  kinds  may  be  indicated 
by  the  average  typhoid  fever  death-rate  of 
cities  using  each  kind  of  water.  These 
death-rates,  as  deduced  from  the  statistics 
of  the  principal  cities  of  this  country  and 
Europe,  are  as  follows : 

Average  Typhoid  Fever  Death  Rate  per  100,000  per  Annum. 

Cities  using  spring  water fi 

"         "     properly  filtered  waters 12 

"          "      groundwaters 18 

"          "      impounded  surface  waters 24 

"         "     waters  of  large  normal  rivers 28 

"         "     waters  of  large  lakes 39 

"          "      waters  of  large  upland  streams 44 

"          "      polluted  waters 70  to  300 


Spring  Water  Is  the  Best  in  the  World. 


tlements  will  affect  the  purity  of  the  water 
to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  depending  on 
the  rainfall,  the  direction  of  the  prevailing 
winds,  the  depth  of  the  lake,  its  size  and 
drainage  area,  the  population  of  the  settle- 
ments along  the  borders,  the  character  and 
amount  of  shipping,  and  the  position  of  the 
intake  pipes.  In  some  cases  water  from 
such  lakes  may  be  taken  with  comparative 
safety  ;  in  other  cases  its  use  would  be  at- 
tended with  considerable  danger. 

Briefly    stated,  the    relative   purities   of 


Prospecting  for  water  is  an  art  founded 
primarily  on  a  study  of  local  geological 
formations.  There  is  nothing  mysterious 
about  it,  as  the  so-called  "diviners"  would 
have  us  believe.  As  a  general  thing,  all 
sandy  or  gravelly  soils  and  sandstone  rocks 
of  open  texture  are  likely  to  be  water-bear- 
ing, whether  they  are  or  not  depending  upon 
how  they  lie  with  reference  to  impervious 
strata  of  clay  or  solid  rocks  and  also  upon 
their  position  topographically.  Some  years 
ago,  at  a  prominent  summer  residence  set- 
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tlement  in  Pennsylvania,  the  services  of  a 
"diviner"  were  sought  by  the  local  com- 
mittee to  aid  in  locating  a  well.  This  set- 
tlement is  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  of  large 
extent  and  considerable  height,  formed  of  a 
loose-grained  red  sandstone.  A  little  brook, 
with  a  small  but  constant  flow,  runs  past 
the  settlement,  and  at  various  points  small 
springs  appear  along  the  banks  of  the  brook 
at  a  level  with  the  water.  The  ''diviner" 
cut  a  little  fork  from  a  hazel-bush,  and, 
taking  one  end  in  each  hand,  spread  it 
open  somewhat  and  slowly  walked  to  a 
pretty  spot  a  short  distance  uphill  from  the 
creek,  and  in  a  convenient  and  suitable 
place  for  a  well.  Suddenly  the  twig  pointed 
downward,  and  the  ''diviner"  solemnly  pre- 
dicted that  water  would  be  found  at  that 
point.  He  repeated  the  operation  several 
times,  and  finally  announced  that  water 
was  there  at  a  certain  depth.  The  well  was 
dug,  and,  of  course,  the  water  was  there. 
The  thing  was  very  simple.  The  little  creek 
gave  him  the  cue,  the  springs  showing  the 
level  of  the  plane  of  saturation  of  sand- 
stone, while  the  depth  to  which  the  well 
would  have  to  be  sunk  was  easy  to  esti- 
mate within  a  foot  or  two,  as  the  slope  of 
the  water  plane  in  such  rocks  is  quite  flat. 
In  the  gravels  and  sands  forming  Long 
Island  the  slope  of  the  ground  water  is  only 
about  from  two  to  eight  feet  per  mile. 

In  regard  to  "diviners,"  it  may  be  said 
that  as  "diviners"  they  are  all  frauds,  but 
as  water  finders  they  may  be  successes  in 
proportion  to  their  knowledge  of  economic 
geology  and  hydraulics. 

For  the  isolated  house,  there  is  usually 
little  difficulty  in  securing  from  a  well  a 
supply  of  water  sufficient  for  domestic 
uses :  but  in  communities  where  several 
houses  are  grouped  in  relatively  close  prox- 
imity to  one  another,  the  use  of  wells  be- 
comes, sooner  or  later,  objectionable. 

Artesian  wells,  using  the  term  in  the 
sense  of  very  deep  wells,  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  they  flow  at  the  surface, 
have  been  put  down  successfully  in  many 
portions  of  the  country.  Such  wells  are  to 
be  found  in  an  almost  unbroken,  continous 
series  along  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Coastal 
plain  from  Boston  to  the  Mexican  border, 
over  a  stretch  of  country  varying  from  10 
to  200  miles  wide.  The  water  supplying 
these  wells  comes  largely  from  sands  and 
gravels  overlaid  with  clay,  and  lies  in  sev- 
eral different  strata  separated  by  clay  beds, 


and  at  depths  of  from  50  feet  to  over  1,000 
feet  below  the  surface.  Water  has  also  been 
secured  from  the  gneissic  rocks  around 
Philadelphia,  from  the  same  character  of 
formation  along  the  Connecticut  shore  of 
Long  Island  Sound,  and  from  limestone 
formations  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
The  finding  of  water  in  rocks  of  this  class, 
however,  is  largely  a  matter  of  accident, 
because  it  occurs  in  them  in  fissures,  cracks, 
chasms,  caves,  or  underground  channels, 
rather  than  in  the  pores  of  the  rocks,  as  in 
the  case  with  sandstones. 

The  waters  of  deep  wells  are  frequently 
very  hard,  or  highly  charged  with  sulphur, 
iron,  or  other  dissolved  mineral  matters. 

In  localities  where  porous  soil  several 
feet  deep  overlies  clay  or  impermeable 
rocks,  or  in  valleys  near  rivers,  ponds,  or 
other  large  bodies  of  water,  one  is  almost 
certain  to  get  good  wells,  their  permanence, 
reliability,  and  yield  depending  upon  their 
locations  and  the  character  of  topography. 

In  very  porous  soils,  saturated  with  water, 
and  so  located  that  the  depletion  of  the 
ground  water  may  be  replenished  by  the 
rainfall,  it  is  possible  to  take  continuously 
from  one  square  mile  of  land,  by  wells  or 
pumps,  about  1,000.000  gallons  of  ground 
water  per  day.  To  secure  this  quantity 
daily  will,  in  very  porous  soils,  require  run- 
ning the  pumps  fast  enough  to  hold  down 
the  water  in  the  well  about  twelve  feet, 
lower  than  the  natural  ground- water  level. 

The  diameter  of  the  well  does  not  materi- 
ally influence  the  quantity  of  water  that 
may  be  continuously  drawn  from  it.  For 
instance,  if  the  conditions  are  such  that  a 
2-inch  well  yields  47,000  gallons  per  day 
when  the  water  is  drawn  down  8  feet,  the 
lowering  of  the  ground  water  being  notice- 
able 3,000  feet  from  the  well,  then,  under 
the  same  conditions,  a  12-inch  well  would 
yield  58,000  gallons,  a  10-foot  well  75.000 
gallons,  and  a  30-foot  well  93,000  gallons 
per  day.  In  other  words,  under  the  condi- 
tions mentioned,  which  are  not  unusual,  a 
pump  attached  to  a  2-inch  pipe,  driven 
down  into  the  water-bearing  strata,  would 
afford  about  half  as  much  water  as  could 
be  taken  continuously  ffom  a  30-foot  well, 
assuming  the  conditions  to  be  the  same  in 
regard  to  soil  and  depth  to  which  the  water 
was  drawn  down  by  pumping.  The  depth 
to  which  the  well  is  sunk  in  the  water-bear- 
ing stratum,  however,  has  a  very  important 
bearing  on  its  yield.    When,  for  instance, 
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a  well  4  feet  in  diameter  is  sunk  into  a 
water-bearing  soil  until  the  bottom  is  2  feet 
below  the  ground-water  plane,  it  can  yield, 
under  ordinary  conditions,  if  drawn  down 
1  foot,  about  2,600  gallons  per  day.  If  it 
had  been  put  down  6  feet  deep,  instead  of 
2,  the  yield,  when  drawn  down  1  foot, 
would  have  been  about  9,000  gallons  per 
day,  and  when  drawn  down  4  feet  about 
17,000  gallons  per  day.  Thus,  by  sinking 
the  well  about  4  feet  deeper,  the  yield  could 
have  been  increased  about  700  per  cent. 

Wells  should  not  be  located  where  there 
is  danger  of  the  contamination  of  the  wTater. 
This  precaution  is  too  often  neglected,  and 
wells  throughout  the  country  are  frequently 
to  be  seen  near  cesspools,  stables,  and  barn- 
yards; and  it  is  not  at  all  uncommon  for 
country  people  to  bank  around  their  wells 
and  pumps  with  manure  to  protect  them 
from  cold  during  freezing  weather. 

It  is  popularly  supposed  that  the  passage 
of  water  through  the  ground  always  puri- 
fies it,  and  while  this  may  be  true  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  the  reverse  is  almost  as  often 
the  case.  Instances  are  on  record  where 
well  waters  have  shown  unmistakable  evi- 
dences of  continuous  pollution  by  fecal 
matter  when  this  fecal  matter  could  only 
have  soaked  through  the  ground  from  cess- 
pools located  over  100  feet  away.  Even 
water  from  artesian  wells,  when  they  are 
located  in  populous  districts,  almost  uni- 
formly show  on  analysis  larger  numbers  of 
bacteria  than  would  be  considered  satisfac- 
tory in  filtered  waters. 

Where  neither  springs  nor  wells  can  be 
had  it  is  sometimes  possible  to  get  from 
brooks  and  small  streams  water  good  enough 
for  domestic  uses.  This  kind  of  water,  how- 
ever, is  not  always  acceptable  because  of  the 
likelihood  of  its  being  polluted  by  the  wash- 
ings from  fields  and  barnyards  during  rain 
storms,  and  because  of  its  warmness  during 
the  summer.  When  such  water  can  be  stored 
in  large,  deep  reservoirs,  it  can  usually  be 
made  acceptable  as  to  appearance  and 
temperature  and  reasonably  safe  from  the 
bacteriological  point  of  view.        N 

In  some  instances  water  cannot  be  had 
from  either  springs,  wells,  or  streams,  and 
in  such  cases  the  only  expedient  is  to  catch 
in  a  cistern  the  rainwater  from  the  roofs  of 
buildings.  To  give  a  very  rough  idea  of  the 
quantity  of  water  that  may  be  had  in  this 
way,  it  may  be  said  that,  where  the  weather 
conditions  are  similar  to  those  prevailing  at 


New  York,  a  cistern  10  feet  in  diameter  and 
about  10  to  12  feet  deep,  receiving  the  rain- 
water from  a  roof  40x50  feet,  would  in  the 
very  driest  seasons  afford  a  supply  of  about 
90  gallons  daily.  From  the  same  reservoir  and 
roof  could  be  supplied,  in  an  ordinarily  dry 
year,  about  110  gallons,  and  in  an  average 
year  about  150  gallons  daily. 

Waters,  particularly  ground  waters  and 
filtered  waters,  should  be  stored  in  reser- 
voirs where  they  may  be  kept  away  from 
dust  and  light.  Such  waters  stored  in  open, 
shallow  reservoirs  are  likely  to  deteriorate 
very  quickly  and  acquire  bad  odors  and 
tastes.  These  unfavorable  qualities  result 
usually  from  the  luxuriant  growth  in  the  water 
of  small  microscopic  organisms,  which  by 
their  life  processes,  or  by  their  decomposi- 
tion, impart  to  the  water  these  disagreeable 
properties.  Pure  water  being  generally  clear 
allows  the  sunlight  to  penetrate  to  great 
depths,  and  hence,  since  the  sunlight  is-  one 
of  the  greatest  factors  in  fostering  vegetable 
growths,  pure  waters  offers  the  greatest  op- 
portunities for  the  nourishment  of  water 
plants.  Also  ground  waters  usually  contain, 
in  larger  proportions  than  lake  and  river 
waters,  plant  food  in  a  form  readily  assimil- 
able, and  hence  small  shallow  ponds  fed  by 
springs  always  fill  up  rapidly  with  grasses, 
algae,  cresses,  etc.,  while  turbid,  dirty  streams 
and  muddy,  polluted  ponds  are  usually  free 
from  such  growths. 

Where  the  water  sources  or  the  reservoirs 
are  not  at  a  high  enough  elevation  to  sup- 
ply by  gravity  the  premises  at  a  satisfac- 
tory pressure,  some  sort  of  pumping  ma- 
chinery must  be  employed.  For  this  purpose 
two  machines  are  necessary,  a  pump  and 
a  motor.  If  steam  is  a  necessary  part  of 
the  equipment  of  the  place,  a  steam  ptimp 
is  the  natural  choice.  Pumps  are  of  two 
kinds  :  those  operated  directly  by  steam  and 
those  called  power  pumps,  which  are  driven 
by  belting  or  gearing  from  an  independent 
motor.  Pumps  having  two  or  more  plung- 
ers are  more  satisfactory  than  those  having 
but  one,  because  they  give  steadier  streams 
and  are  more  economical. 

Motors  are  of  four  kinds :  those  depend- 
ing upon  the  conversion  of  heat  into  power, 
including  those  driven  by  steam,  electricity, 
gas,  gasoline,  coal  oil.  petroleum,  naptha, 
etc.,  and  generally  called  "  engines  " ;  those 
driven  by  the  wind,  those  driven  by  contin- 
uously falling  water,  and  those  driven  by  the 
stored-up  energy  of   water  and  called  hy- 
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draulic  rams  or  hydraulic  engines.  There 
are  so  many  kinds  of  engines  in  use  that  it 
would  be  impossible  here  to  even  describe 
the  various  types.  The  applicability  of  any 
particular  type  for  a  given  case  must  depend 
on  local  conditions.  For  small  plants  gaso- 
line, hot  air,  naptha,  coal  oil,  and  petroleum 
engines  are  often  very  convenient.  Several 
makes  of  internal  combustion  engines  of 
this'  class  have  been  perfected  to  a  degree 
that  renders  it  safe  to  recommend  them  for 
reliability  and  economy ;  although  until  they 
are  well  understood  engines  of  this  kind 
often  give  much  trouble.  Where  electric 
power  can  he  obtained  a  triplex  power 
pump  driven  by  a  motor  makes  a  very  com- 
pact and  satisfactory  arrangement.  The 
motor  can  be  arranged  to  start  and  stop 
automatically  by  means  of  a  switch  closed 
or  opened  by  a  lever  operated  by  a  ball 
floating  on  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the 
reservoir.  When  the  water  in  the  reservoir 
falls  the  current  will  be  turned  on  and  the 
pumps  will  be  started. 

The  windmill  as  a  motor  is  not  generally 
appreciated.  Its  simplicity  has  much  to  re- 
commend it  for  isolated  houses.  It  has  its 
limitations,  but  these  are  well  known,  and, 
if  too  much  is  not  expected  of  it,  it  will 
often  prove  a  good  investment.  In  the  first 
place,  it  cannot  be  expected  to  do  work  in 
wind  of  less  velocity  than  at  about  the  rate 
of  six  miles  an  hour;  and,  as  usually  de- 
signed, with  fixed  vanes,  develops  its  maxi- 
mum power  in  winds  of  about  twenty-five 
miles  an  hour.    In  higher  winds,  the  power 


diminishes,  owing  to  the  back  pressure  on 
the  reverse  side  of  the  vanes  at  the  high 
velocity  at  which  the  wheel  then  rotates. 
In  order  to  develop  higu  power  in  high 
winds  the  angle  of  the  vanes  should  be  ad- 
justable automatically. 

In  many  locations  the  winds  are  quite  re- 
liable, and  sufficient  data  can  be  had  to 
design  a  satisfactory  pumping  plant.  Ordin- 
arily a  twenty-five  to  thirty-foot  wheel  of 
good  make  should  develop  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  one  horse-power  with  moderate 
winds.  In  installing  a  wind-power  plant  it 
is  most  important  to  provide  a  storage  tank 
or  reservoir  sufficiently  large  to  hold  enough 
water  to  keep  the  supply  during  days  when 
the  wind  is  too  light  to  operate  the  wheel. 
By  consulting  the  records  of  the  United 
States  Weather  Bureau  the  prevailing  wind 
directions  and  velocities  can  be  obtained  for 
nearly  every  section  of  the  United  States 
for  quite  a  number  of  years,  and  from  these 
a  pretty  accurate  estimate  can  be  made  of 
the  duration  of  calms  and  the  probable 
amount  of  water  that  should  be  stored  to 
last  till  the  wind  rises  again. 

Some  forms  of  hydraulic  rams  are  quite 
efficient,  and  where  plenty  of  water  at  suffi- 
cient head  is  available  make  economical 
pumps.  If  properly  designed  and  set  they 
do  their  work  regularly,  reliably,  and 
at  a  minimum  of  expense  for  attendance. 
Rams  can  also  be  arranged  to  run  with 
brook  water  and  at  the  same  time  pump 
the  water  from  a  spring  or  other  desired 
source. 


President  Roosevelt's  Home  at  Oyster  Bay,  Long  Island,  Is  Supplied  by  Wind  Power. 
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JAMES  H. 
Hyde  is  the 
best  all- 
round  whip  in 
the  United 
States,  as  he  is 
certainly  the 
most  conspicu- 
ous figure  in 
the  coaching 
world  on  this 
side  of  the 
water.  He 
qualified  for 
this  pre-emi- 
nence by  record 
trips  between 
New  York  and 
Philadelphia 
and  between 
New  York  and 
Lakewood.  In 
the  first  in- 
stance, he  drove 
one  hundred 
and  ninety 
miles  in  nine- 
teen hours  and 
twenty-nine 
minutes,  including  all  stops  and  changes, 
using  his  one  and  a  half  ton  coach,  ''Tan- 
tivy," built  in  Paris  for  James  Gordon  Ben- 
nett. Sixteen  four-horse  teams  werenecessary 
for  the  trip.  "The  record  is  one  horse  sick  and 
one  balk}7.  Our  performance  is  the  fastest 
coaching  in  the  world,"  said  Mr.  Hyde  at 
the  end  of  the  drive.  His  equipment  for  the 
Lakewood  route  included  fifty  horses  for 
eleven  complete  changes.  The  investment 
represented  thirty  thousand  dollars.  Mr. 
Hyde  drives  the  ''Liberty,"  on  the  Lake- 
wood  run  and  during  the  season  holds  the 
reins  nearly  every  day ;  the  record  time  to 
Lakewood  is  nine  and  one-half  hours  for 
the  seventy-eight  miles. 

Mr.  Hyde  is  a  pupil  of  Edwin  Howlett, 
the  famous  French  whip.  During  his  resi- 
dence in  Europe  he  astonished  the  Parisians 
by  driving  a  fonr-in-hand  over  the  highest 


James  H,  Hyde. 


diligence  road  in  the  Alps.  In  the  coaching 
parade  in  New  York  in  May  Mr.  Hyde 
drove  four  coal-black  horses,  the  pick  of 
his  stable  of  fifty.  And  the  man  behind 
the  whip  is  an  interesting  personality.  It 
requires  brains  as  well  as  money  to  excel 
in  the  coaching  world.  Mr.  Hyde  is  quite  as 
much  at  home  on  a  swivel  chair  at  his  desk 
in  the  great  insurance  business  of  which  he 
is  vice-president,  to  say  nothi  ng  of  the  twenty- 
six  other  corporations  on  whose  boards  his 
name  is  conspicuous.  Back  from  a  coaching 
trip  he  will  reach  home  to  find  two  or  three 
clerks  awaiting  him  with  reports  of  the 
day's  business.  If  he  is  in  Europe  a  daily 
series  of  advices  follow  him.  In  the  midst 
of  all  his  practised  pleasures  he  keeps  a 
tight  grip  on  his  important  business  and 
financial  responsibilities.  Outside  of  the 
business  and  sporting  world  he  is  known 
as  a  scholar  and  a  wide  reader  of  good  lit- 
erature. His  achievements  in  French  lit- 
erature and  his  activities  in  bringing  Amer- 
ica and  France  into  closer  relations  have 
won  for  him  a  decoration  by  the  French 
government  and  the  presidency  of  the 
Cercle  Francois  of  Harvard,  and  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Arnei'ican  branch  of  the  Alli- 
ance Francaise.  Recently  the  Figaro  said: 
''Mr.  Hyde  shows  an  equal  aptitude  for 
directing  vast  enterprises  and  practising 
elegant  sports.  In  appearance  he  resembles 
one  of  those  young  patricians  of  Venice 
who  passionately  and  proudly  know  how  to 
ennoble  the  business  of  finance  with  aris- 
tocratic beauty  of  literature  and  art."  All 
of  which  suggests  that  wealth  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  handicap  to  achievement,  despite 
William  K.  Vanderbilt's  epigram  to  that 
effect :  for  Mr.  Hyde  is  burdened  with  many 
millions  inherited  by  his  father;  and  he  is 
not  yet  thirty  years  of  age. 


CAPTAIN  Richmond  Pearson  Hobson 
is  a  strenuous  personality.  When 
there  was  a  ship  to  be  sunk  at  Santiago 
he  sank  it.  When  there  was  a  ship  to  be 
raised  from  the  bottom  of  Manila  Bay  he  was 
the  sub-marine  expert  called  in  by  the  gov- 
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ernment  for  the  task.  When 
the  Oregon  ran  into  a  shoal 
in  the  Yellow  Sea,  Hobson 
patched  her  np  and  sent  her 
safely  across  the  Pacific.  But 
when  his  eyesight  became 
impaired,  after  three  hard 
years  in  tropical  latitudes,  he 
was  forced  to  fall  back  on 
Dame  Nature  to  patch  him 
up.  Then  he  took  to  moun- 
tain climbing.  It  was  a  pas- 
time congenial  to  his  tem- 
perament. Lt  pleased  his 
adventuresome  spirit  to  scale 
heights  and  indulge  himself 
in  the  hazards  of  precipices 
and  cliffs.  During  his  hos- 
pital days  in  Japan  he  threw 
off  the  espionage  of  the  sur- 
geons and  reveled  in  the 
delights  of  scaling  the  de- 
nuded crest  of  Fujiyama.  He  tied  a  pair 
of  straw  sandles  on  his  feet  and  started  the 
ascent  of  the  Sacred  Mountain.  There  is 
only  a  rough  path  through  the  forest,  jungle, 
and  bushes,  over  black  ashes,  steep  lava 
dykes,  and  across  treacherous  glissades.  Ig- 
noring the  conventional  methods  of  travel 
Hobson  made  the  trip  to  the  top  of  the 
mountain  accompanied  by  only  an  adven- 
turesome companion  friend.  The  same  spirit 
that  inspired  him  to  climb  Fujiyama,  led 
him  to  make  his  home,  while  in  Hong  Kong, 
on  the  Peak,  two  thousand  feet  above  sea 
level.  So  enamored  was  he  with  the  eleva- 
tion that  hardly  a  day  passed  that  he  did 
not  go  on  tours  of  exploration  along  the 
sides  of  Mount  Parker,  often  climbing  the 
steep  incline  in  preference  to  taking  the  tram 
car.  And  now  comes  a  report  that  he,  in 
company  with  Thomas  Magee,  a  San  Fran- 
ciscan, has  scaled  one  of  the  loftiest  spurs  of 
the  Sierra  Nevadas  in  the  Yosemite. 

By  means  of  iron  pikes  and  ropes  the 
two  men  ascended  an  almost  perpendicular 
mountain  to  the  height  of  five  thousand 
feet.  In  the  descent,  when  nearing  the  base, 
Hobson  had  an  experience  which  might- 
have  cost  his  life.  A  spike  slipped  from  the 
grasp  of  Magee  and  bounded  into  the  air 
directly  over  where  Hobson  was  cliuging  to 
a  narrow  ledge.  Leanhig  out  over  the  prec- 
ipice a  thousand  feet  high,  Hobson  caught 
the  spike  as  it  shot  in  front  of  him.  Had  he 
missed,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  descent  could 
have  been  continued,  and  the  lateness  of 
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the  hour  and  the  extreme  cold 
that  prevailed  would  have 
made  it  a  hazardous  under- 
taking to  have  attempted  to 
remain  on  the  narrow  ledge 
through  the  night.  But  hav- 
ing secured  the  pike,  Hobson 
fastened  it  in  a  fissure  of  the 
rocks  and  the  men  were  en- 
abled to  let  themselves  down 
with  safety  to  the  base  of 
the  mountain. 

Captain  Hobson  has  been 
accused  of  entertaining  po- 
litical ambitions.  If  he  ex- 
hibits the  same  daring  in  the 
field  of  politics  that  he  has 
shown  in  his  naval  and 
athletic  exploits  he  will  un- 
doubtedly relegate  his  rivals 
to  obscurity. 


X.  the  great  West  was  notable  in  many 
ways.  Although  housed  in  one  of  the 
most  magnificently  appointed  trains  in  the 
world  he  forsook,  upon  every  possible  occa- 
sion, his  moving  palace  for  the  camp,  the 
horse,  and  the  platform,  the  rough  mountain 
path,  the  companionship  of  his  old-time 
friends  of  the  West,  and  the  allurements  of 
nature.  In  the  Yellowstone  he  revelled  in 
the  delights  of  the  majestic  scenery  and 
spent  his  time  observing  the  habits  of  wild 
animals.  For  hours  at  a  time  he  would 
frequent  the  haunts  of  the  mountain  goats 
and  often  walk  miles  to  study  a  great  herd 
of  elk.  One  day,  clinging  to  the  side  of  a 
precipice,  a  thousand  feet  high,  he  watched 
for  hours  a  band  of  bighorns  feeding  un- 
concernedly along  the  almost  bare  sides  of 
the  cliff.  In  the  park  he  rode  a  big  gray 
horse  picked  from  Troop  B  of  the  Third 
Cavalry,  and  one  who  has  taken  a  troop 
horse  from  his  mates  knows  that  it  b;  in  it- 
self a  feat  of  no  small  moment  to  reconcile 
the  animal  to  a  separation. 

On  Easter  Sunday  the  President  shook  off 
his  companions,  even  scorning  the  society  of 
"  Oom  John,"  as  he  called  his  naturalist 
friend,  John  Burroughs,  and  struck  off 
through  the  forest  and  hills  on  a  twenty 
mile  walking  tour.  The  President's  camp 
included  three  tents  without  floors,  though 
the  thermometer  registered  freezing  point 
most  of  the  time.  Aside  from  Mr.  Bur- 
roughs, the  party  included  Major  Pitcher, 
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two  orderlies,  two  cooks,  and  a  small  force 
to  man  the  pack  wagon.  In  Greyserland  the 
President  experienced  his  first  Waterloo. 
Mounted  on  skis  he  attempted  to  toboggan 
down  a  snow-covered  incline  and  found 
himself  suddenly  at  the  bottom,  head  over 
heels  in- a  cloud  of  snow.  The  President 
left  the  park  after  sequestering  himself  for 
sixteen  days.  Not  a  shot  was  fired  during 
his  stay,  and  this  is  perhaps  the  most  re- 
markable feature  of  the  outing,  considering 


active  movement  by  the  Landmarks  Club  of 
California  to  take  extensive  measures  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  forest  reservations  in 
the  State. 

In  the  Yosemite  the  President  struck 
camp  in  company  with  John  Muir,  the  vet- 
eran naturalist,  and  with  him  studied  the 
botany  and  geology  of  the  wonderland,  re- 
fusing all  invitations  and  demonstrations  in 
his  honor,  begging  the  people  to  desist  in 
their  plans  of  building  fires  on  the  moun- 


: 


President  Roosevelt  on  His  Recent  Trip  in  the  Yellowstone  Park. 


the  President's  passion  for  big  game,  and  the 
fact  that  the  hills  of  the  park  are  infested 
with  mountain  lions.  In  the  Yosemite  he 
made  his  second  plunge  into  the  woods, 
viewing  for  the  first  time  the  big  trees 
that  make  it  famous.  In  the  Yosemite  he 
struck  a  note  in  defense  of  the  preservation 
of  the  monsters  of  the  forest  and  roundly 
scored  the  vandals  who  were  bent  upon  de- 
facing every  tree  with  their  names.  The 
President's  visit,  and  his  championship  of 
the   famous   redwoods,    has  stimulated   an 


tain  peaks,  telling  them  that  the  valley  of 
the  Yosemite  as  God  made  it  was  good 
enough  for  him.  The  sole  live  trophy  of 
his  trip  is  "  Joshia,"  a  badger  captured  in 
the  Yellowstone,  although  at  the  White 
House  he  was  greeted  by  a  large  collection 
of  souvenirs  and  gifts  sent  on  by  admiring 
friends  of  the  West. 


'  A  NTHONY  Fiala  has  the  finest  sense 
■**-  of  duty  of  any  man  I  ever  knew." 
"Anthony  Fiala  believes  that  at  all  times 
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Tn  Town. 


Photographs  by  courtesy  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagl 
In  the  Arctic. 


T 


Anthony  Fiala,  Who  Is  Conducting:  the  Ziegler  Polar  Expedition 


his  destiny  is  fixed,  and  that  whatever  he 
does  he  does  beyond  his  own  control." 

Such  are  the  tributes  of  two  friends  and 
admirers  of  the  young  explorer  who  has 
gone  into  the  Arctic  at  the  head  of  the 
Zeigler  expedition  to  find  the  North  Pole. 
The  quest  of  the  Pole  has  afforded  adven- 
ture for  generations  of  explorers.  The  mys- 
tery that  now  envelops  the  extremes  of  the 
earth  imparts  a  touch  of  romance  to  many 
plain  facts  written  in  our  school  books.  To 
reduce  the  unknown  to  the  dead  level  of 
certainty  may  deny  the  mind  of  the  youth 
may  fine  imaginings  that  now  give  zest  to 
his  pursuit  of  knowledge,  but  such  a  feat 
will  carry  with  it  valuable  contributions  to 
science  and  to  the  world's  progress. 

Mr.  Zeigler,  the  millionaire  stay-at-home 
explorer,  who  owns  the  good  ship  America, 
and  contributes  the  funds  to  further  the  en- 
terprise, is  undoubtedly  in  earnest.  This  is 
his  third  attempt  to  penetrate  the  mystery 
of  the  Arctic  seas.  Mr.  Fiala  accompanied 
the  last  expedition  in  the  capacity  of  photog- 
rapher. He  was  the  only  man  whose  work 
was  satisfactory  to  Mr.  Zeigler.  "  I  think  I 
sent  a  pack  of  cigarette-smoking  dudes  to 
find  the  North  Pole,"  the  disgrunteled 
Zeigler  is  reported  to  have  said  upon  the  re- 
turn of  the  Baldwin-Zeigler  crew  last  year. 

"And  what  did  you  do?"  he  questioned 
the  young  photographer.  "I  did  what  I  was 
sent  to  do,"  Fiala  replied.  "I  took  one 
thousand  photographs  which  you  said  you 
wanted  and  here  they  are." 


Mr.  Fiala  is  a  native  of 
New  Jersey  Heights.  He 
served  in  Troop  C  at  Porto 
Rico,  was  a  reporter  on  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle.,  and  has 
been  active  in  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
work  in  that  city.  He  is 
under  thirty  years  of  age. 
The  doughty  little  party  will 
sail  away  from  Tronjhem, 
Norway,  on  ihe  steam 
whaler  America,  ■  taking 
much  the  same  course  of 
the  previous  trip,  and  re- 
lying in  part  on  the  many 
large  caches  of  provisions 
which  were  stored  by  that 
unsuccessful  expedition. 
From  the  fartherest  base  in 
Prince  Rudolf  Land  Fiala 
will  have  over  six  hundred 
miles  to  go.  He  hopes  to 
carry  one  hundred  and  forty  days'  supply 
of  food,  making  it  necessary  to  go  a  trifle 
over  eight  miles  a  day  to  reach  the  Pole  and 
return.  If  he  accomplishes  this  feat  in  the 
spring  of  1904  he  will  break  all  records  for 
Arctic  travel,  for  Nansen  only  averaged  five 
and  the  Duke  d'Abruzzi  eight  miles  a  day. 
It  is  an  undertaking  that  would  stagger  one 
less  inspired  with  fixed  belief  in  the  im- 
mutability of  destiny. 


^HE  first  turbine-driven  vessel  to  cross 
the  Atlantic  ocean.  That  is  the  dis- 
tinction that  will  single  out  among  the 
scores  of  pleasure  boats  George  J.  Gould's 
new  yacht,  Emerald.  Once  there  was  a 
time  when  a  man  who  owned  an  ocean- 
going yacht  felt  that  he  had  bought 
something  that  would  last  a  lifetime.  The 
American  millionaire  does  not  take  that 
old-fashioned  view  of  it.  With  him  the 
purchase  of  a  yacht  is  a  seasonable  indul- 
gence. Each  spring  he  wants  the  newest 
thing  in  yachts.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
price.  If  it  had  been,  the  English  million- 
aire. Sir  Christopher  Furness,  who  built  the 
Emerald  for  his  own  use,  would  now  be  en- 
joying its  luxuriant  accommodations.  Hardly 
had  the  Emerald  left  the  ways  at  Greenock 
when  Mr.  Gould's  proposition  decided  the 
owner  to  forego  the  pleasure  of  his  new 
plaything  and  release  it  to  the  American 
multi-millionaire  yachtsman,  The  Emerald. 
is  a  five-hundred  ton  vessel,  two  hundred 
and  thirty-six  feet  long  and  twenty-six  feet 
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and  eight  inches 
beam.  The  private 
rooms  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Gould  are  twin 
apartments,  e  o  m  - 
municating  by  a 
doorway  and  have 
a  bath  and  dressing- 
room  attached.  In 
each  room  is  an 
elaborate  canopied 
bed,  gi-een  velvet 
sofa,  Chippendale 
chairs  upholstered 
in  green  velvet, 
ivory-white  dress- 
ing tables  and  ward- 
robes. The  guests' 
chambers  are  in 
ivory-white  and 
green  and  elabor- 
ately upholstered 
and  fitted  with  large 
bath-rooms,  maids' 
rooms,  and  spacious 
closets.  The  dining- 
room  is  panneled 
with  mellowed  elm, 
ivory  inlaid  figures 
in  the  panels.  The 
drawing-room  is  of 
eighteenth    century 

work.  The  door  is  of  fine  satinwood  and 
the  walls  of  Tynecastle  canvas.  The  smok- 
ing-room is  a  spacious  apartment,  paneled 
with  teak,  the  frieze  being  of  tinted  carved 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Gould  on  the  Emerald, 


wood  on  a  field  of 
soft  bluish  green. 
The  amateur  pho- 
tographers  are  not 
forgotten.  A  speci- 
ally fitted-up  room 
with  all  the  essential 
apparatus  is  set 
apart  for  their' con- 
venience. The  Em- 
erald is  capable  of 
fifteen  knots,  her 
three  turbines  turn- 
ing seven  hundred 
revolutions  to  the 
minute.  The  center 
propeller  is  three 
feet,  the  others 
twenty  inches,  in 
diameter.  She 
crossed  the  Atlantic 
in  rough  weather, 
making  the  trip  in 
eighteen  days.  Mrs. 
Gould  is  an  expert 
navigator,  and 
under  her  skilful 
hand  the  Emerald 
will  give  an  admir- 
able account  of  her- 
self this  summer. 


THE  name  of  Herreshoff  stands  for 
speed,  strength,  and  grace  in  boat- 
building. "  We  have  better  sailors  but  you 
"have  better  boats,"  Sir  Thomas  Lipton  re- 


Newberry  Thorne. 

Captain  Barr. 


Woodbury  Kane.  W. 

On  Reliance  When  She  Beat  Constitution. 


B.    Duncan,  Jr 


Nat  Herreshoff. 
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C.  S.  Titus,  the  Southern  Sculler,  Represents  America  and 

the  Atalanta  Boat  Club  of  New  York  at  Henley, 

Julys.    Mr.  Titus  Was  Beaten  Last  Year 

After  Winning  Two  Heats. 


marked  last  year  beholding*  the  defeat  of  his 
beautiful  aud  speedy  Shamrock II.  "Nat" 
is  the  genius  of  the  Herreshoffs.  The  blind 
old  man,  John  B.,  his  brother,  the  touch  of 
whose  fingers  along  a  model  is  a  surer  test  of 
its  lines  than  most  men's  eyes,  is  the  busi- 
ness man  and  balance  wheel  of  the  famous 
Bristol  firm,  but  it  is  "  Nat's  "  brain  that  has 
wrought  nearly  every  innovation  in  yacht 
building  since  the  days  of  Gloriana.  And 
now,  at  fifty-six  years  of  age,  he  stands  on 
the  deck  of  Reliance  and  pronounces  her  the 
fleetest,  strongest,  and  best  set-up  racing 
yacht  that  has  yet  skimmed  the  waters  of 
the  world.  The  Herreshoffs  hold  their  own 
against  all  rivals,  and  to-day  in  their  ad- 
vancing years  are  the  premier  racing  yacht 
builders  of  the  world.  It  takes  a  Morgan,  a 
Vanderbilt,  an  Iselin,  a  Belmont,  a  Duryea, 
or  a  Whitney  to  boast  of  the  proud  posses- 
sion of  a  Herreshoff  boat. 

It  was  not  by  chance  that  Nat  Herreshoff 
gained  his  imperial  position  in  the  yachting 
world.  An  apprenticeship  in  his  father's  fac- 
tory, a  poly  technical  education,  a  hard,  long 


course  in  Corliss'  engine  works  of  Pro- 
vidence, and  a  studious  tour  of  the  world's 
great  shipyards  were  the  foundations  of  his 
success.  But  these  were  only  the  founda- 
tions, for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century's  un- 
divided application,  study,  and  hard  work 
were  the  real  factors  that  developed  his 
genius.  Nat  Herreshoff  is  a  man  of  one 
idea.  From  five  in  the  morning  until  the  day's 
end  he  lives,  breathes,  and  thinks  yachts. 
He  shuts  himself  within  the  mysterious  con- 
fines of  the  little  room  in  Bristol  and  builds 
from  his  brain.  Every  boat  that  leaves  his 
yard  is  an  almost  human  creature  that  takes 
the  breath  of  life  into  its  being  when  it 
leaves  the  ways. 

Mr.  Herreshoff  is  a  silent  man,  one  who 
does  little  talking,  but  much  thinking.  He 
is  averse  to  interviews  and  prefers  to  be 
judged  by  results.  And  in  Reliance  will  come 
she  supreme  test  of  his  skill. 


Louis  N.  James,  the  Princeton  Golfer,  Who  Is  the  Present 
National  Champion. 


Outing  is  a  member  of  The  Periodical  Publishers'  Association  of  America.  This  Association  undertakes  to  follow 
up  and  punish  all  frauds  against  its  members,  including  those  of  subscriptions  secured  without  authority,  the  sale  of  manu- 
scripts or  photographs  or  drawings  previously  published,  or  published  in  violation  of  contract,  etcetera. 
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^  BY   CASPAR   WHITNEY  ur 


"The  more  points  at  which  you  touch  humanity,  the  greater  your  influence 
as  they  possess  sympathy." — Fra  Elbertus. 


men  are  great  only 


"Real and  One  of  the  prep,  school  sorrows, 
Sham  which   now   and  again  my  me- 

Natural  mory  recalls,  was  the  periodical 
dose  of  vinegar  bitters ;  not  that 
any  of  us  boys  was  ailing,  but  the  head 
master  believed  the. vile-tasting  stuff  to  be 
"good  for  us"  and  the  all-round  dosing 
of  his  school  a  spring-time  duty  not  to 
be  neglected.  Perhaps  it  was  good  for 
us  —  I  cannot  say  —  but  I  do  know  that  it 
clouded  grievously  the  joy  of  the  warm, 
pulsing  out-of-door  air  and  the  freedom  of 
the  fields  whence  we  were  summoned  to 
stand  in  the  pantry  with  reluctant,  half- 
opened  mouths  and  clenched  hands,  dread- 
ingly  awaiting  the  spoon-thrust. 

I  suppose  it  is  because  the  facts  of  real 
life  are  square  and  selfish  that  we  so 
quickly  respond  to  the  thrill  in  a  sympa- 
thetic voice ;  that  we  cling  to  our  illusions 
with  such  fond  tenacity.  Heavens,  fancy 
the  unhappiness  were  they  all  to  be  dis- 
pelled !  Yet,  no  doubt,  vinegar  bitters  fill  a 
place  in  the  world,  and  the  hand  that  guides 
the  hated  spoon  is  not,  after  all,  unkindly. 

The  other  day  I  took  up  to  read  John 
Burroughs'  recent  magazine  article  on  "Real 
and  Sham  Natural  History  " — and  again  I 
was  all  of  a  tremble  in  the  school  pantry 
fearsomely  expectant  of  that  spoon  :  it  was 
a  heaping  spoon,  too !  And  I  suspect  I 
needed  attention — for  those  fields  and  the 
inviting  air  had  perhaps  got  into  my  blood 
— but,  truth  to  tell,  it  proved  an  overdose 
that  left  me  clear  of  vision,  yet  with  increased 
longing  in  my  heart  for  contact  with  earth 
and  sky  and  the  u  free  people." 

What  a  solace  on  life's  journey  are  those 
air  cushions — imagination  and  a  sense  of 
humor. 

Mutual  We   who   these   many   years 

Responsibility  have  read  the  venerable  John 
Burroughs  with  love  and  instruction,  re- 
gret the  intemperate  language  and  the 
ungenerous    conclusions  of   this  magazine 


article.  Yet  protest  against  the  encroach- 
ment of  the  animal  story  upon  fiction 
was  needed  and  timely.  It  simply  had  to 
come  sooner  or  later.  Unquestionably  the 
animal  story  mania  has  set  us  all  by  the 
ears — readers,  authors,  publishers.  We  have 
grown  maudlin  over  ourselves  masquerad- 
ing as  lovelorn  rams  or  unselfish  beavers 
or  pacing  mustangs  or  mathematical  birds. 
It  has  been  a  veritable  carnival  of  senti- 
mentality. And  it  is  time  to  cry  halt,  as 
Mr.  Burroughs  says,  to  the  orgy,  and  to  put 
away  the  disguises  lest  they  become  taudry. 
But  should  all  the  criticism  fall  upon  the 
entertainers J?  It  seems  to  me  that  all  of  us 
(readers)  should  shoulder  a  measure  of  the 
responsibility,  for.  moved  by  the  story 
itself,  we  have  cried  aloud  for  more,  nor 
taken  note  of  hoAv  nearly  we  have  lost  the 
border  line  between  fiction  and  natural  his- 
tory. It  needed  the  unimaginative  scientist 
to  bring  us  up  with  a  sharp  turn. 


Story  has 
Accomplished 


What  the  The  writings  of  Setou  and  of 

Animal  Long,    whose     honesty    John 

Burroughs  openly  impugns, 
have  never  been,  I  confess,  as- 
sociated in  my  mind  with  natural  history 
text  books,  only  little  more  than  Kipling's 
absorbing  Jungle  Books:  and  I  question 
seriously  if  it  was  the  original  thought  of 
the  authors  that  they  be  so  considered.  The 
"true  animal  story"  as  a  profitable  and 
marketable  commodity  is  purely  of  Ameri- 
can evolution — an  enterprising  publisher, 
gushy  newspaper  interviews,  photographs, 
long  hair,  conspicuous  hats,  the  soulful  pose 
— and  there  you  are!  Considering  the  lav- 
ishness  with  which  the  entertainment  has 
been  rewarded,  I  maintain  that  long  hair 
and  a  daily  seance  with  the  departed  spirits 
of  murdered  partridges  and  suicidal  mus- 
tangs was  little  enough  for  the  publishers 
to  offer  an  adoring  public  in  return  for  its 
unstinted  homage. 

The  Jungle  Books  are  frankly  fiction  and, 
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as  such,  have  no  equals — though  there  is  one 
mediocre  and  bald  American  imitation. 
American  animal  stories  worthy  of  com- 
ment, however,  have  for  the  most  part  been 
woven  around  the  acknowledged  phenomena 
of  natural  history,  or  based  on  observations 
more  or  less  in  accord  with  those  of  the 
student  of  animal  life.  The  strength,  and 
the  real  value,  of  the  Seton  and  Long  stories, 
is  not  that  they  enrich  natural  history,  but 
rather  that  they  awaken  sympathy  and  a 
desire  for  knowledge  of  the  birds  and 
beasts  and  the  flowers  of  the  field.  "Wild 
Animals  I  Have  Known"  has  done  more  to 
create  real  interest  in  animal  life  among 
the  people  at  large,  young  and  old,  than 
the  entire  list  of  modern  scientific  natural- 
ists. And  in  reaching  our  hearts,  the  same 
author  has  opened  our  eyes  to  the  lives  about 
us,  which  we  hitherto  regarded  as  mere  dumb 
things  of  the  universe,  and  now  see  as  feel- 
ing creatures  with  their  joys  and  tragedies 
and  mindfulness  of  life.  Not  all  the  Societies 
for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  or 
the  Audubon  leagues,  have  done  as  much. 
In  the  light  of  such  work,  how  insignificant 
is  a  lapse  in  natural  history! 

Nature  Holds  If  nature  study  teaches  any- 
Many  Stories  thing  it  teaches  the  mistake  of 
v!rMany  counting  on  what  one  animal 
will  or  will  not  do,  from  what 
you  have  seen  others  of  the  same  species 
do.  No  one  knows  all  there  is  to  know 
about  animal  life.  Cuvier,  Darwin,  Wallace, 
Audubon,  were  mere  beginners,  and  we  are 
all  babes  in  the  world  of  nature.  The  aver- 
age man  does  not  see  what  is  going  on  all 
about  him;  the  scientist,  lacking  imagina- 
tion, and  following  in  more  illustrious  foot- 
steps, sees  only  that  which  is  tangible. 

Nature  study  as  we  understand  it  to-day 
has  passed  beyond  the  ken  of  the  scientist 
who  deals  only  in  plain  facts;  nature  study 
is  not  an  exact  science,  and  has  been  handi- 
capped by  those  who  seek  to  pretend  that 
it  is.  Let  the  scientist  keep  to  the  plain 
facts;  that  is  all  we  want  from  him.  But  to 
the  sympathetic  nature  student,  we  look  for 
separation  of  the  classes  into  individuals 
and  interpretation  of  their  hundreds  of 
little  life  acts,  which  'are  quite  beyond  the 
understanding  of  the  right-angled,  triangled 
scientific  man. 

The  old  school  scientist  assumes  that  all 

— The  photograph  of  Reliance,  published  last  month  in 
this  department,  by  oversight  was  not  properly  accredited  ; 
It  was  from  a  1903  copyright  plate  by  James  Burton. 


animals  of  the  same  class  are  alike,  but 
the  intelligent  and  experienced  nature  stu- 
dent knows  that  they  vary  in  temper,  in 
strength,  even  inhabit;  net,  of  course,  suffi- 
ciently to  disrupt  class  distinction,  but  to 
give  them  decided  individuality. 

The  fact  that  the  life  of  every  animal  is 
one  of  continuous  alertness,  and  that  nearly 
every  one  is  closed  in  tragedy,  gives  wide 
and  varied  range  for  observation  and  abund- 
ant scope  for  the  writer's  imagination.  We 
want  the  writer  who  appealingly  and  poeti- 
cally interprets  his  observations,  because  he 
is  a  missionary  doing  invaluable  service. 

"  Every  artist  does  something  more  than 
copy  nature;  more  comes  out  in  his  account 
than  goes  into  the  original  experience  " — to 
quote  the  very  words  I  find  in  one  of  Mr. 
Burroughs'  delightful  essays.  Again  quot- 
ing from  Mr.  Burroughs:  "Man  can  have 
but  one  interest  in  nature,  namely,  to  see 
himself  reflected  or  interpreted  there,  and 
we  quickly  neglect  both  poet  and  philoso- 
pher who  fail  to  satisfy,  in  some  measure, 
this  feeling." 

And  yet,  it  is  true,  that  if  we  are  to  accept 
his  work  as  natural  history,  he  must  not  per- 
mit his  fancy  to  carry  him  too  far  beyond  the 
discovered  facts.  But  facts  are  one  thing 
and  conclusions,  drawn  from  observations 
are  entirely  personal  and  may  be  quite  an- 
other thing.  If  an  author  makes  a  mis- 
statement of  fact,  I  note  it  against  him 
as  carelessness  or  ignorance;  I  may  not 
agree  with  the  conclusions  he  draws  from  an 
observation  I  have  shared  with  him ;  I  may 
not,  in  a  rather  wide  observation  afield, 
have  seen  what  he  has  in  a  more  limited 
experience — but  I  should  beware  of  setting 
myself  up  as  his  judge  and  jury  and  pub- 
licly excoriating  him,  lest  perchance  my 
own  ignorance  stand  disclosed.  Every  ob- 
server has  a  new  story  and  new  light  to 
shed  on  the  cat  or  dog  or  squirrel.  And 
consider  the  various  and  varied  tales  of 
guides  and  trappers  and  hunters. 

Truth  is  that  I  disagree  with  many  of  the 
conclusions  of  Messrs.  Seton  and  Long,  and 
have  not  seen  many  of  the  things  they  claim 
to  have  seen ;  a  too  deep  tinge  of  idealism, 
and  animal  qualities  too  suggestively  human, 
have  also,  I  frankly  say,  sometimes  for  me 
marred  the  narrative.  Personally,  I  prefer 
less  idealism — no  doubt  others  would  like 
more  of  it — that  is  why  the  animal  stories  of 
Charles  Gr.  D.  Roberts  please  me  more  than 
any  I  read.    And  that  may  be  because  Mr. 
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Roberts  and  I  know  our  animals  less  inti- 
mately than  Messrs.  Seton  and  Long  know 
theirs — or  more  intimately  :  who  shall  say  ? 

No  One  How  suggestive  of  its  mystery  and 
Knows  variety  and  infinite  subtlety  is  the 
fact  that  even  forty  years  a  pupil 
have  not  taught  Mr.  Burroughs  the  folly  of 
dogmatizing  on  nature  ! 

The  venerable  sage  of  "  Slabsides  "  jeers 
at  Mr.  Long  for  telling  of  a  bear  which 
stood  in  the  path  of  a  man  until  moved  to 
go  away  by  the  steady  gaze  of  the  two- 
legged  animal.  Yet  unarmed  I  had  that 
very  experience  on  a  New  Mexico  mountain 
side,  with  a  cinnamon  bear;  and  many  have 
had  it  with  unfriendly  dogs.  Staring  an 
animal  out  of  countenance  is  an  old  and 
oft-told  resort  of  emergency.  It  is  a  weapon 
which  animal  trainers  are  never  without. 

Mr.  Burroughs  assei'ts  that  instinct  alone 
is  sufficient  to  perfect  the  predatory  or  sing- 
ing or  other  skill  of  the  animal  young,  and 
that  they  are  not  taught.  Mr.  Long  maintains 
that  the  young  owe  more  to  parental  teach- 
ing. The  gentlemen  each  see  one  side  of 
a  common  shield.  Profound  study  and  com- 
pleted experiment  prove  that  the  young  are 
born  with  a  considerable  amount  of  in- 
herited knowledge — which  is  instinct ;  that 
with  birds,  for  instance,  to  fly  and  to  sing 
is  instinctive  ;  but  the  perfected  condition 
comes  only  with  parental  instruction.  The 
kitten  instinctively  mauls  the  mouse — but 
grows  skilful  under  the  old  cat  as  model. 
The  impulse  is  there — but  its  expression  is 
never  so  quick  or  so  full  as  under  parental 
encouragement. 

It  is  n't  the  trap  the  fox  knows,  as  Mr. 
Burroughs  claims,  but  the  man  smell  on  it; 
the  dread  of  which  is  inherited. 

The  grouse  utters  the  warning  note  and 
the  chicks  have  the  instinct  to  squat — they 
would  have  squatted  ^any  way  on  scent  of 
the  strange  thing — only  the  experience  of 
the  mother  detected  it  first  and  sounded  the 
warning.  Mr.  Burroughs  asserts  that  wild 
creatures  are  possessed  by  a  constant  fear. 
My  experience,  from  squirrel  to  elephant, 
does  not  bear  out  that  statement.  Animals 
are  constantly  on  the  alert — and  flight  their 
means  of  escape  from  the  things  they  do 
not  understand — but  they  do  not  have  fear 
until  experience  has  taught  its  wisdom. 

Both  Seton  and  Long  are  published  as 
liars  because  Silver  Spot  could  count  more 
than  six,  the  most  Mr.  Burroughs  ever  heard 


of  a  crow  counting,  and  because  he  never 
heard  of  a  partridge  counting  at  all ! 

It  isn't  the  point  that  either  of  them 
actually  counted — it  is  the  point  that  they 
missed — the  crow,  a  treasured  bit  of  scrap — 
the  partridge,  a  companion. 

Dr.  Brewer  interpreted  the  white  throat's 
enchanting  minor,  as  I-have-got-plenty-to-eat- 
but-no-cheese — but,  should  he  be  held  up  as  a 
liar,  because  to  another  student  observer 
the  same  birdsong  says:  "All-day,  all-day, 
all-day  ;  fiddliri '-fiddliri '-fiddliri  "  f 

And  so  I  leave  the  subject  —  warning 
authors  that  they  must  stick  to  fact,  if  they 
assume  to  write  natural  history,  and  asking 
the  scientists  to  remember  that  it  isn't  the 
fact  that  is  the  important  thing  in  these 
stories — it's  the  joy  of  living,  the  freedom 
of  fields  and  woods  and  mountains,  which 
they  bring  to  caged  human  kind. 

There  appears  to  be  a  general  falling  off  in 
form  among  first-class  polo  men.  I  have  n't 
seen  such  comparatively  poor  work  in  years  as 
the  present  season  has  thus  far  shown. 

Harry  Payne  Whitney  is  a  notable  excep- 
tion ;  he  is  not  only  playing  in  form,  hut  in 
my  judgment  is  the  best  all-round  man  on  the 
American  field  to-day.  The  second-class  men 
are  showing  improvement. 

English  It  is  worth  recording  that  both 
vs.  Yale  and  Pennsylvania  have 
American  abandoned  the  English  rigged 
shells  with  which  they  were  ex- 
perimenting. The  English  seats  alternate 
down  the  sides  of  the  boat,  and  a  shorter 
outrigger  gives  the  necessary  leverage. 
American  seats  are  placed  in  the  center, 
directly  over  the  keel,  and  the  outrigger  is 
longer  than  used  on  the  English  shell.  The 
English  boat  is  more  stable,  and,  no  doubt, 
the  shorter,  firmer  outrigger  permits  of  a 
harder  catch;  but  the  crew,  of  course,  must 
be  nicely  balanced  to  keep  the  boat  on  even 
keel.  English  college  oarsmen  are  naturally 
much  better  watermen  than  Americans;  be- 
cause in  England,  with  the  Thames  at  prac- 
tically every  one's  back  door,  the  average 
boy  is  an  oarsman  before  he  goes  even  to 
his  prep  school.  In  America,  the  average 
candidate  has  had  substantially  no  rowing 
experience  before  he  joins  the  crew  squad. 
It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  we  should 
not  find  stability  great,  enough  to  com- 
pensate for  added  difficulty  of  keeping  the 
boat  in  balance. 

Texas  has  a  new  and  excellent  game  law  ; 
and  it  was  sorely  needed. 
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Ho  What  a  relief  that  professional  base- 
Back  ball,  which  has  come  to  be  but  the 
shadow  of  its  former  glory,  is  finally 
to  have  a  League  president  who  will  not 
tolerate  the  rowdyism  which  scandalized  the 
game  for  several  years.  And  President 
Pulliam  is  beginning  at  the  very  keystone 
of  all  the  trouble — i.  e.,  back  talk  to  the 
umpire.  He  makes  the  positive  statement 
that  no  player,  no  matter  what  his  impor- 
tance, will  be  kept  a  minute  after  he  disputes 
an  umpire's  decision.  Further,  Mr.  Pulliam 
says  that  "the  protection  of  this  office  will 
be  extended  to  the  umpire  from  the  time  he 
enters  the  ball  field  until  he  leaves  the  en- 
closure." 

Splendid  !  keep  your  backbone  stiffened, 
Mr.  President,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  press 
— of  which,  I  wish  to  interpolate,  The  Sun 
has  been  most  courageously  helpful — we  will 
have  the  baseball  hoodlum  down  and  out. 

All  this  fuss  about  the  ordering  of  Ratsey 
sails  for  an  America  Cup  defender,  is  character- 
istically English.  Why,  nearly  every  improve- 
ment the  Englishmen  have  added  to  their  Cup 
challengers  has  come  from  America — laced  main- 
sails, hollow  spars,  steering  geer,  wire  standing 
rigging,  metal  blocks.  Every  block  on  Sham- 
rock II.  last  year  was  not  only  of  American 
design — but  American  manufacture.  And  who 
but  Americans  taught  the  Britisher  to  abandon 
his  baggy  sails  of  some  years  ago  ? 

Fitting  Most  appropriately  West  Point  again 
Honors  this  year  won  the  Intercollegiate 
fencing  championship.  It  was  a  victory 
well  deserved,  for  their  form  was  much 
better  than  that  of  any  of  the  other  con- 
testants, Harvard's  and  Pennsylvania's  be- 
ing surprisingly  poor.  For  single  honors, 
there  were  three  claimants,  and,  as  last  year, 
Colonel  R.  M.  Thompson,  who  donates  the 
prize  for  the  best  single  score,  again  gen- 
erously gave  three  instead  of  one ;  the 
successful  recipients  being  Mr.  Clark,  of 
Columbia,  and  Cadets  Breckinridge  and 
Honeycott,  of  West  Point. 

In  the  national  championships,  Messrs. 
Fitzhugh  Townsend  won  the  foils,  Charles 
Tatham  the  duelling  swords,  and  V.  Z.  Post 
the  sabers.  The  entries  were  few,  but  the 
average  of  skill  high. 

The  rejection  of  the  entry  of  C.  S.  Titus  by 
the  Henley  Regatta  Committee  seems  on  this 
side  of  the  water  to  be  an  unwarranted  slur  upon 
that  oarsman  ;  the  reason  for  such  action  is  not 
easy  for  us  at  this  distance  to  understand,  and 
I  suspend  judgment  until  I  have  heard  further. 


Harvard  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the 
personnel  of  its  new  Athletic  Committee. 

There  is  still  too  much  rough  riding  on 
metropolitan  tracks  for  stewards  to  relax  their 
diligence. 

Princeton's  baseball  may  be  shy  on  fielding, 
but  the  quality  of  its  valor  and  of  its  batting  is 
unsurpassed. 

August  Belmont's  success  with  his  home- 
bred colt  Magistrate  suggests  what  is  doing 
in  native  breeding. 

The  native-born  population  of  Manhattan 
has  been  shown  to  be  16  per  cent.  !  Why  not  a 
five-year  closed  season  on  Italians  ? 

Common  sense  has  prevailed  on  the  Football 
Rules  Committee,  as  I  thought  it  would — and 
we  shall  have  next  autumn  a  more  open  game. 

It  is  n't  that  the  jumps  are  faulty  on  New 
York  steeplechases,  but  the  education  of  the 
horses  lacking ;  and  most  of  the  riding  ex- 
ecrable. 

One  act  such  as  giving  suspended  jockey 
Johnny  Reiff  a  license,  wipes  out  a  Western 
Jockey  Club  slateful  of  promises  to  lift  its  turf 
to  the  Eastern  standard. 

Five  years  at  hard  labor  should  be  the  sen- 
tence for  the  man  who,  inexperienced  in  sailing 
a  boat,  yet  dares  to  take  the  lives  of  women  and 
children  into  his  precarious  keeping. 

The  practise  shooting  of  the  American  rifle 
team  promises  a  return  to  this  side  of  the  Palma 
Trophy,  which  the  English  team  carried  away 
last  year.  Unless  the  Britishers  are  fifty  per 
cent,  stronger  than  in  1902,  we  will  defeat  them 
at  Bisley  this  July. 

An  effort  has  been  made  by  English  polo 
men  to  put  the  responsibility  of  their  broken 
American  engagement  upon  the  British  war 
office — which  the  latter  denies.  The  truth  very 
likely  is — that  the  English  polo  men  didn't 
think  it  good  enough. 

There  seems  to  be  nothing  the  matter  with 
Reliance,  aloft  or  below ;  she  will  do  the  trick 
all  right.  Constitution  appears  also  to  have 
found  herself  ;  and  incidentally  proved  what 
some  of  us  have  maintained  from  the  first — i.  e., 
properly  handled  she  is  a  faster  all-round  boat 
than  Columbia.  Which  means  that  we  have 
two  yachts  good  enough  to  keep  the  Cup. 

The  triumph  of  Mrs.  E.  A.  Manice  over  Miss 
Vanderhoef,  who  had  beaten  Mrs.  Stout,  nee 
Hecker,  in  the  Metropolitan  Golf  Champion- 
ships, practically  assures  her  also  the  National 
honor.  In  the  men's  event,  however,  that  order 
is  not  likely  to  follow,  as  Mr.  Finlay  Douglas 
will  have  as  contenders — not  only  Mr.  Travis, 
by  no  means  a  has-been,  but  a  group  of  younger, 
and  I  feel  more  formidable  players,  among 
whom  are  the  National  champion,  Mr.  Louis 
James,  and  his  college  mate,  Mr.  Reinhart. 
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By  HERBERT  WHYTE 


WERE  you  thinking  of  staying  at  home 
because  you  had  n't  two  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  to  spend  for  two  months  or 
more  out  of  town;  or  if  you  are  out  of 
town,  an  equal  amount  for  a  month  or  two 
in  town — as  a  great  many  people  who  are  not 
city  people  do  ? 

If  you  were,  please  stop  thinking  about  it 
and  listen  to  me  for  a  minute.  You  don't 
have  to  spend  much  money,  nor  go  far  away 
from  home  to  see  interesting  and  beautiful 
things,  artificial  and  natural,  and  experience 
all  the  delights  and  discomforts — which 
increase  the  delights — of  travel.  The  sea, 
the  rivers,  the  earth,  the  railroads,  the  trol- 
leys, the  highways,  and  the  footpaths  are 
waiting  to  contribute  to  your  pleasure,  and 
all  you  have  to  do  is  to  look  about  you  and 
think  for  a  moment  of  things  you  have 
known  of  for  years,  and  never  thought  of 
very  much  before. 

For  instance,  you  are  living  in  New  York 
city,  or  anywhere  within  commuter's  dis- 
tance of  it,  and  you  want  to  go  somewhere 
for  two  or  three  days,  possibly  a  week  or 
ten  days.  You  don't  want  to  go  to  any 
place  and  stop,  but  you  want  to  get  around 
and  see  things,  loafing  when  you  want  to 
loaf  and  hurrying  when  you  want  to  hurry. 
Well,  now  listen.  Take  the  daily  steamer 
of  the  New  York  and  New  Brunswick 
Steamboat  Company  at  its  North  River  pier 
at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  have  a 
pleasant  sail  down  the  bay  and  around  into 
the  Raritan,  and  up  that  classic  stream  past 
towns  and  villages  through  characteristic 
New  Jersey  scenery,  reaching  New  Bruns- 
wick before  dark.  Spend  the  night  in  a 
hotel  there,  in  which  George  Washington 
stopped,  and  next  morning  go  by  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  to  Princeton,  where  you  can 
see  the  college  and  other  interesting  things, 
and  go  on  to  Trenton  by  trolley,  a  fine  ride, 
part  of  it  over  the  famous  battlefield  of 
Princeton.  At  Trenton  see  the  handsome 
state  capitol  and  other  interesting  things, 
and  take  an  evening  sail  down  the  Dela- 
ware River  to  Philadelphia.  Spend  the  day 
looking  at  the  famous  public  buildings;  visit 
Independence  Hall  and  see  the  historic  Lib- 
erty Bell ;  go  out  to  Willow  Grove  or  to  Fair- 
mount  Park  in  the  afternoon;  get  back  by 
nine  o'clock  and  take  a  train  for  New  York 
that  will  bring  you  over  in  two  hours  or  so. 


The  cost  will  have  been  anything  more  than 
$10  that  you  chose  to  make  it. 

A  MORE  EXPENSIVE  TRIP. 

Another  trip  of  three,  five,  or  more  days, 
and  affording  diversity  of  travel  and  inter- 
esting things  to  see,  is  to  the  Thousand 
Islands  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Most  people 
take  a  New  York  Central  train  and  go 
straight  away  through — bang,  and  there 
they  are.  The  pleasanter  way  is  to  take  a 
boat  in  the  morning  from  New  York  for  Al- 
bany, carrying  your  lunch  along  if  you  don't 
want  to  buy  it  on  the  boat.  Go  on  to  your 
destination  that  night  by  the  Central,  or  stop 
over  and  see  the  finest  State  capitol  on  earth, 
and  some  of  the  quaint  old  Dutch  things  in 
Albany.  Take  a  train  about  noon  and  go 
on  by  day  so  you  can  see  the  country.  Put 
in  a  day  or  two  among  the  Islands,  and 
return  on  a  night  train.  Round  trip,  $10.50; 
sleeper,  $2  extra;  but  you  need  take  it  only 
one  way.  Other  expenses  are  what  you  want 
to  make  them,  but  it  is  safe  to  figure  at 
about  $2.50  a  day  for  plain  things. 

A    WATER    TRIP. 

A  water  trip  that  will  carry  you  into  old- 
fashioned,  remote  places  may  be  made  from 
New  York  by  regular  steamers,  leaving  on 
advertised  time,  to  Norfolk,  Va.  Stop  there 
long  enough  to  see  what  they  have  that  is 
interesting:  Fort  Monroe,  Indian  School  at 
Hampton,  shipyards  at  Newport  News,  and 
the  beach  at  the  end  of  the  trolley  out  of 
Norfolk.  Thence  up  the  bay  to  Baltimore, 
over  to  Washington  by  trolley,  and  take  a 
four  o'clock  Baltimore  and  Washington  boat 
down  the  Potomac.  It  reaches  Leonard- 
town,  Md.,  an  exceedingly  quaint  old  town, 
during  the  night,  and  at  five  o'clock  next 
morning  it  starts  out  to  go  in  and  out  of  all 
kinds  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  inlets  and 
estuaries,  finding  odd  little  wharfs  in  the 
most  out-of-the-way  nooks,  with  the  corn- 
fields almost  coming  down  to  the  boat.  In 
the  evening,  after  traveling  what  seems  two 
or  three  hundred  miles  to  you,  you  are  at 
Porto  Bello — or,  as  it  is  called  in  the  vul- 
gate,  Smith's  Wharf — only  sixteen  miles 
from  Leonardtown,  and  looking  out  into  the 
broad  waters  of  the  Chesapeake.  You 
have  a  queer  and  pleasant  sensation,  too, 
as  if  you  had  been  wandering  in  some  far- 
away land  among  the  dust  and  the  cobwebs 
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and  memories.  Thence  up  the  bay  by  night, 
and  at  Baltimore  in  the  morning,  where  you 
take  the  Ericsson  steamboat  and  go  by 
river,  bay,  and  the  D.  and  C.  canal  to  Dela- 
ware City,  where  you  can  change  to  the 
trolley  for  Philadelphia,  or  go  on  up  the 
Delaware  River  without  change,  arriving  in 
Philadelphia  in  time  for  a  train  to  New 
York  in  two  hours  and  a  half.  This  trip 
can  be  made  in  five  days,  or  as  many  more 
as  you  want  to  give  to  it,  and  at  a  cost  of 
from  $30  up,  entirely  depending  upon  how 
much  money  you  want  to  spend,  after  the 
necessary   expenses. 

THE  LAST   OF  THE  MOHICANS. 

A  pleasant  little  trip,  costing  $7  or  $8  and 
lasting  two  days  and  nights,  may  be  made 
from  New  York  to  Norwich,  Conn.,  all  the 
way  by  water.  The  steamer  Chelsea,  a 
freight  rather  than  passenger  boat,  but  com- 
fortable, leaves  her  pier  under  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge  (New  York  side)  at  5  P.  M.,  giving  a 
pleasant  sail  up  East  River  and  into  the 
(Sound,  arriving  in  the  Thames  River  next 
morning,  making  her  first  stop  at  New  Lon- 
don; thence  12  miles  up  the  river  to  Nor- 
wich, snuggled  picturesquely  among  the 
hills.  Uncas,  "  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans," 
is  buried  there,  and  there  are  many  beautiful 
old  New  England  homes  in  the  town.  Trol- 
ley to  New  London,  another  interesting  old 
town  of  beautiful  homes,  and  a  fashionable 
summer  resort,  with  Fort  Griswold  across 
the  river,  of  historic  interest.  Get  the  boat 
on  her  way  down  in  the  evening,  or  take 
one  of  the  Sound  boats,  and  reach  New 
York  early  next  morning. 

A  GOOD  LITTLE  TRIP. 

A  very  pleasant  little  outing,  extending 
over  three  or  four  days,  or  longer  if  desired, 
and  costing  anywhere  from  $12  up,  may  be 
made  in  this  wise:  Take  the  regular  boat 
from  New  York  to  New  Haven — see  adver- 
tisements in  daily  papers  for  time-table — 
having  a  delightful  sunset  sail  over  the 
Sound.  Remain  over  night  to  see  Yale  Col- 
lege, and  arrive  by  rail  in  Springfield,  Mass., 
about  noon.  In  the  afternoon  go  out  by 
trolley,  sixteen  miles,  to  Mount  Tom,  from 
whose  lofty  summit  you  can  see  over  more 
territory  than  you  could  visit  in  a  month. 
From  Springfield  go  to  Hartford  by  trolley, 
26  miles,  or  bv  rail,  though  trolley  is  prefer- 
able, as  you  have  already  been  over  by  rail, 
and  see  what  there  is  to  be  seen  in  Hart- 
ford, a  bea\itiful  town,  and  one  of  the  richest 


in  the  world.  From  Hartford  return  to 
New  York,  down  the  Connecticut  River,  by 
boat.  For  variety  of  travel  and  for  wide- 
spreading  scenery  this  little  trip  compares 
favorably  with  any  that  I  can  recommend. 
It  is  interesting  historically,  as  well. 

A  ONE-DAY   PANORAMA. 

For  sight-seeing  visitors  to  New  York,  1 
want  to  suggest  the  trip  up  the  Hudson  to 
Mount  Beacon,  opposite  Newburgh.  Mount 
Beacon  is  1,400  feet  above  the  sea,  and  within 
a  year  an  inclined  railway  has  been  built  to 
its  summit,  affording  a  view  of  river,  lakes, 
mountains,  cities,  towns,  and  broad  farms 
that  can  scarcely  be  excelled.  To  those  who 
know  the  Hudson  River  scenery  the  trip 
may  be  made  by  the  New  York  Central  to 
Fishkill  and  thence  by  trolley  to  the  foot 
of  the  mountain  (two  miles),  but  the  real 
outing  is  to  take  the  steamer  {Homer 
Ramsdell)  at  foot  of  Franklin  Street  at  9.30 
A.  M.,  pass  along  almost  the  entire  west  side 
of  the  city,  thence  by  the  Palisades  on  one 
shore  and  the  picturesque  and  historic 
places  and  magnificent  homes  of  wealthy 
New  Yorkers  on  the  other,  through  the 
Tappan  Zee,  meandering  thence  through  the 
great  mountains  rising  sheer  from  the 
water-side,  past  West  Point,  always  beauti- 
ful, and  ro  Newburgh.  Thence  across  to 
Fishkill,  and  out  to  Mount  Beacon,  arriving 
about  1  p.  m.  An  inexpensive  luncheon  may 
be  had  at  the  Casino,  overlooking  a  wonder- 
ful spread  of  scenery,  but  it  may  be  pleas- 
anter  to  have  your  luncheon  with  you  and 
take  it  out  on  the  mountain  top.  You  may 
remain  on  the  mountain  until  5.30,  returning 
in  time  to  take  the  boat  at  6.  Then,  if  the 
night  be  moonful,  your  ride  back  to  New 
York  is  a  fairy  dream.  Round  trip,  cover- 
ing all  transportation,  is  only  one  dollar, 
and  you  cannot  get  more  for  your  money 
elsewhere  in  this  world.  You  may  get  a 
good  supper  on  the  boat  going  down  for 
seventy-five  cents.  You  reach  New  York  at 
10.30  to  11.  New  Yorkers  or  visitors  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  city  may  take  the  boat 
at  10  a.  m.,  at  foot  of  129th  Street,  West. 

Note. — I  shall  be  under  special  obliga- 
tions to  friends  all  over  the  country  who 
will  send  me  suggestions  for  small  trips 
about  the  localities  in  which  they  live,  either 
country,  town,  or  city,  and  which  are  only 
locally  known.  There  are  short  trips  of 
interest  of  which  my  readers  would  be 
glad  to  know  out  of  everv  kind  of  town. 


THE   RACING   SEAT   OF   THE   FUTURE 

COMBINING   THE   NEW  AND   OLD   SCHOOLS 

By  FRANCIS  TREVELYAN 


S~*\  UITE  the  surest  thing  in  connection 
£^  with  the  oft-discussed  but  still  live 
issue  of  the  American  vs.  the  English  racing 
seat  is  that  it  has  provided  the  text  for  a 
greater  amount  of  nonsense  than  any  other 
point  of  custom  has  ever  done.  Amateur 
and  professional  have  vied  with  each  other 
in  their  efforts  to  either  belaud  the  new 
vogue  to  the  skies  or  to  condemn  it  merci- 
lessly. Practically  in  all  that  has  been 
written  and  most  that  has  been  said  on  the 
matter,  there  has  been  no  ''  middle-way," 
even  though  that  were,  as  the  poet  said,  the 


safest  road  to  travel.  One  has  had  it  that 
the  modern  school  had  brought  about  a  new 
era  in  which  horses  would  run  faster  and 
truer  to  form;  the  other  that  the  up-to-date 
method  was  wholly  injurious,  destructive  of 
all  true  horsemanship,  and  harmful  to  man 
and  animal. 

In  England  the  question  of  the  proper 
racing  seat  has  naturally  attracted  a  huge 
amount  of  attention.  There  had  never  been 
such  a  complete  upset  of  established  prece- 
dent in  anything  connected  with  the  turf  as 
when    Sloan^    with    his    new    and    startlingly 
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radical  methods,  put  the  old-time  English 
jockeys  to  rout.  Whatever  the  reason  may 
be — and  this  is  no  place  to  discuss  ethics — 
the  turf  is  a  more  or  less  conservative  insti- 
tution in  any  country,  and  in  England,  as  is 
natural,  it  goes  further  in  this  respect  than 
elsewhere.  Hence,  despite  the  successes  that 
Sloan  and  his  followers  of  his  own  nation- 
ality, Maher,  Martin,  and  others,  scored; 
despite  the  fact  that  ninety-nine  out  of 
every  one  hundred  of  the  English  flat-riders 
followed  the  American  example  and  adopted 
the  "  crouching  "  seat,  there  have  remained  a 
faithful  few,  at  any  rate,  who  believe  that 
the  old-fashioned  seat  is  correct  and  will  in 
time  prevail. 

It  is  not  altogether  fair  to  speak  of  the 
two  extreme  styles  as  English  and  Ameri- 
can. The  backward,  long-ironed  seat  was 
that  of  the  old  school  of  American  jockeys 
just  as  much  as  it  was  of  the  English,  but 
American  inventiveness  came  into  play  to 
almost,  or  quite,  revolutionize  race-riding 
the  world  over.  Nor  was  this  evolution  the 
work  of  one  man,  though  Sloan,  Garrison, 
and  others  have  each  claimed  to  be  the  sole 
originator  thereof.  It  had  been  adopted,  at 
least  in  its  rudimentary  essentials,  long 
before  Tod  Sloan  started  on  his  meteoric 
career.  Jimmy  McLaughlin  was  the  first 
jockey  I  ever  saw  exemplifying  it.  In  riding 
two-year-olds  he  adopted  a  very  forward 
seat  and  a  correspondingly  short  hold  of 
their  heads,  so  as.  to  give  him  more  thorough 
control  of  the  animal's  movements.  On  old 
horses,  which  knew  their  business,  he  did 
not  think  this  necessary,  but  with  green 
youngsters  he  believed  in  it. 

Garrison  was  of  course  his  great  rival,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  in  many  respects  the 
very  forward  position  "  The  Snapper  "  used, 
even  in  finishing,  was  the  prototype  of  the 
modern  school  of  jockeyship.  He,  however, 
did  not  carry  his  legs  as  jockeys  do  nowa- 
days. He  rode  with  a  short  stirrup,  it  is 
true,  but  he  had  a  wonderful  and  by  no 
means  commendable  trick  of  getting  his  legs 
far  back  and  up,  in  a  hard  finish.  He  once 
spurred  Firenzi  within  scarcely  more  than  a 
handsbreadth  of  her  backbone  when  the  issue 
had  been  a  hard  one.  I  do  not  say  that 
these  two,  McLaughlin  and  Garrison,  were 
the  only  members  of  the  old  school  who  at 
times  assumed  positions  in  the  saddle  that 
were  premonitory  of  modern  methods,  but 
at  any  rate  they  were  the  most  striking 
examples. 


The  part  Sloan  played  in  the  matter  has 
always  seemed  to  me  to  be  that  he  assimi- 
lated ideas  from  anybody  and  everybody  and 
formulated  them  into  coherent  and  tangible 
shape.  Certain  it  is  that  the  jockey  whom 
J.  S.  Campbell  brought  East  to  astonish  the 
world  in  the  early  '90s  failed  ignominiously 
for  the  time  being,  only  to  bob  up  again  in 
a  few  years  with  methods,  systematized  and 
made  practical  on  western  tracks,  that  were 
fated  to  set  racing  men  all  the  world  over 
at  loggerheads.  Sloan  had  the  brains  to 
realize  that  there  was  a  great  deal  in  the 
forward  seat,  but  let  no  one  suppose  that 
that  was  the  essence  cf  his  riding.  During 
his  period  of  probation  and  education  in  the 
West,  after  he  had  made  an  utter  "  guy  "  of 
himself  in  the  East,  especially  on  imp.  Ben 
Strome  at  the  new  Monmouth  Park  track, 
he  had  been  picking  many  men's  brains  and 
digesting  all  kinds  of  ideas  about  race-riding. 
As  he  himself  told  me  two  years  ago,  he 
got  one  pointer  from  Ed  Corrigan  that 
undoubtedly  went  far  to  establish  his  repu- 
tation later  in  England.  The  old  Bay  Dis- 
trict track  in  San  Francisco  was  a  long  way 
from  being  level.  Most  jockeys  either  did 
not  realize  this  or  did  not  comprehend  that 
it  made  a  great  difference.  Mr.  Corrigan. 
told  Sloan  to  ease  his  horse  a  bit  when  the 
up  grades  were  reached,  not  minding 
whether  he  lost  some  lengths,  but  to  let  his 
mount  go  for  all  he  had  in  him  on  the  down 
grades. 

It  seems  ludicrously  simple,  now  that  the 
thing  is  all  over,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
there  is  a  lot  in  it,  and  Sloan,  in  speaking 
of  his  English  experiences,  which  had  just 
before  been  brought  to  an  untimely  end, 
laid  a  great  deal  of  stress  on  the  value  Cor- 
rigan's  advice  had  had  for  him.  And  Sloan 
did  not  stop  learning  when  he  was  at  the 
zenith  of  his  reputation  in  England.  That 
was  where  he  was  so  much  ahead  of  the 
majority  of  successful  jockeys,  though  it 
may  be  said  at  once  that  all  of  the  Ameri- 
can jockeys  who  have  done  well  in  England 
have  improved  after  having  gone  over  there. 
For  example,  and  to  come  right  down  to  the 
present  day,  Maher  is  a  far  better  jockey 
than  when  he  first  went  across  for  the  late 
Mr.  Pierre  Lorillard,  while  J.  H.  Martin  is 
incomparably  superior  to  what  he  was  when 
he  came  from  the  Pacific  Coast  for  Mr. 
Gideon.  From  Sloan  onward  most  of  our 
jockeys  have  modified  their  seat,  riding  with 
longer  stirrups   and  giving  the   horse's  head 
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The  English  Seat,  Jockey  L.  Loates  Up. 
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more  freedom.  Sloan,  I  believe,  let  down  his 
stirrups  two  holes,  and  during  the  latter 
part  of  his  riding  career,  though  one  may 
hope  to  see  this  brilliant  horseman  in  the 
saddle  again  some  day,  his  seat  was 
curiously  reminiscent  of  the  old-fashioned 
hunting  seat  that  one  notes  in  antique 
sporting  prints. 

But  the  issue  at  point  is  whether  the 
modern  is  not  better  than  the  old-fashioned 
seat.  The  answer  must  be  unqualifiedly  in 
the  affirmative.  People  may  scoff  as  they 
please,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  modern 
seat  has  scored  steadily  all  along  the  line 
practically  ever  since  it  was  introduced.  In 
America  to-day  it  is  virtually  the  only  seat 
allowed  by  custom  and  usage,  and  a  jockey 
who  did  not  adopt  it  would  have  the  poorest 


possible  chance  of  securing  anything  like  a 
good  engagement,  or  even  getting  enough 
mounts  to  keep  him  in  bread  and  butter. 
While  in  England  things  have  not  reached 
quite  such  a  pitch  as  this,  only  one  jockey 
of  national  reputation,  Mornington  Cannon, 
still  adheres  to  the  old-fashioned  style. 
Even  his  brother,  Kempton  Cannon,  though 
brought  up  in  the  same  school,  has  seceded 
and  rides  in  pronouncedly  American  style. 
Certainly  as  between  him  and  Maher  there 
is  nothing  to  choose  in  this  respect,  as  both 
ride  in  a  fashion  that  may  be  best  described 
as  a  modification  of  the  exaggerated  methods 
employed  by  Sloan  when  he  first  began  to 
ride  in  England.  The  modification  is  chiefly 
apparent  in  the  matter  of  riding  finishes, 
when     the     extremely     forward       osture     is 
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abandoned  for  the  time  being  and  an  atti- 
tude, sufficiently  erect  to  enable  the  jockey 
to  use  his  whip  to  advantage,  is  assumed. 
It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  this  is  a  great 
improvement  -over  what  one  may  call  the 
original  conception.  As  Sloan  and  his  imi- 
tators tried  to  finish  formerly,  the  rider 
■was  actually  in  such  a  position  that  he  had 
no  earthly  chance  to  apply  the  whip  in  the 
way  it  would  do  the  most  good,  by  inducing 
the  horse  to  increase  his  efforts,  without 
running  the  risk  of  hitting  him  on  some  spot 
so  tender  that  instead  of  giving  the  animal 
the  necessary  "  fillip,"  it  would  cause  him 
to  stop. 

Those  who  recall  the  extraordinary  fin- 
ishes that  John  McCafferty  used  to  ride, 
especially  one  on  his  horse  Aloha,  at  Morris 
Park,  although  he  won  that  race,  can  appre- 
ciate how  greatly  the  original  monkey-on-a- 
stick  seat,  as  the  English  turfmen  dubbed 
it,  has  been  modified  and  improved  since  it 
was  first  sprung  on  a  wondering  public. 
McCafferty,  long,  lean,  and  quite  careless  of 
what  any  one  thought  of  his  appearance — if 
indeed,  as  seemed  more  than  probable  at  the 
time,  he  did  not  affect  a  greater  degree  of 
gaucherie  than  was  necessary  in  order  to 
keep  people  guessing  as  to  his  real  ability 
in  the  saddle — would  lie  all  over  his  horse's 
neck  and  to  all  appearances  had  little  or  no 
control  of  the  animal's  movements.  When 
it  came  to  a  question  of  finishing  he  would 
not  abandon  his  crouching  posture  in  the 
slightest  degree,  but  would  reach  back  with 
his  whip  and  administer  a  few  lady-like  taps 
to  his  horse's  ribs.  Sometimes  he  did  what 
looked  even  funnier — and  this  is  what  hap- 
pened in  the  case  of  the  particular  ride  on 
Aloha  already  alluded  to — for,  still  almost 
procumbent  on  the  horse's  withers  and  neck 
he  would  rap  him  gently  on  the  neck,  often 
using  the  whip  backhanded! 

The  two  points  that  are  most  important 
in  the  modern  seat  and  give  its  advantage 
over  the  upright  position  are  the  avoidance 
of  wind-pressure  and  the  comparative  immo- 
bility of  the  weight.  Plenty  of  the  rabid 
advocates  of  the  old  system  have  laughed  at 
the  idea  of  wind-pressure  having  any  bearing 
on  the  result  of  a  race,  but  they  could  con- 
vince even  themselves  if  they  did  not  prefer 
to  remain  unconvinced.  They  would  only 
have  to  put  their  heads  out  of  an  ordinary 
train  traveling,  say,  at  a  speed  of  thirty 
miles  an  hour,  or  take  a  trip  on  an  auto- 
mobile in  some  section  of  the  country  where 


speed  regulations  are  not  too  strict,  to  real- 
ize that  there  is  a  great  deal  in  the  matter. 
The  speed  of  the  racehorse  approximates 
that  of  a  train  very  closely;  and  that  the 
draught,  even  when  there  is  no  wind  blowing 
in  the  horse's  teeth,  is  an  appreciable  factor 
should  soon  be  understood  by  any  one  who  is 
willing  to  be  convinced.  This  point  at  least 
has  always  seemed  to  me  so  obvious  that, 
while  at  first  I  disliked  and  perhaps  derided 
the  modern  style,  it  never  occurred  to  me 
that  it  could  be  seriously  called  into  question. 
The  question  of  the  better  adjustment  of 
weight  is  very  much  more  open  to  debate. 
Quite  the  best  proof  that  the  new  style 
affords  improved  facilities  in  this  respect 
seems  to  me  to  be  offered  by  the  undoubted 
fact  that  only  since  it  came  in  have  owners 
and  trainers  overcome  their  deep-rooted  and 
old-established  dislike  of  putting  up  dead 
weight,  which  means  lead  contained  in  pads. 
Before  that  the  talk  was  always  that  it  was 
better  to  have  up  live  weight,  some  jockey 
whose  bodily  bulk  was  sufficient  to  enable 
him  to  draw  the  required  weight  without 
having  to  carry  lead.  Now  all  that  is 
changed,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
you  may  see  midget  jockeys  given  mounts 
in  big  stake  races  where  they  have  to 
"  draw  the  beam "  at  such  a  figure  as  to 
render  it  imperative  that  they  be  sent  to 
the  post  seated  on  a  perfect  mountain  of 
lead-pads.  Here  is  surely  pretty  good  evi- 
dence of  what  practical  men,  who  are  obliged 
to  follow  every  detail  of  the  development  of 
their  business,  have  learned  from  the  new 
methods.  No  doubt  the  point  could  be 
argued  out  scientifically,  but  that  does  not 
seem  likely  to  be  of  any  service.  Actual 
eyesight  appears  to  establish  the  fact  that 
jockeys  riding  in  the  forward  position  are 
steadier  on  a  horse's  back  than  those  sitting 
further  back.  One  objection  made  at  first 
was  that  the  riders  could  not  control  their 
mounts  and  in  some  few  instances  this  has 
been  true,  especially  when  jockeys  of  unusual 
length  of  leg  attempted  to  ride  with 
extremely  short  stirrups.  The  natural  result 
of  this  was  that  they  were  quite  unable  to 
acquire  any  real  grip  on  the  animal  and  had 
no  purchase,  so  that  the  slightest  swerve 
was  liable  to  dismount  them.  Of  course  if 
the  stirrups  are  unreasonably  short  it  is  out 
of  the  question  to  grip  except  with  the  calf 
of  the  leg,  while,  as  every  schoolboy  knows, 
the  knee  is  the  only  part  of  the  anatomy  that 
will  effectually  serve  this  purpose. 
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To  bring  us  up  to  our  filial  point: — it  is 
fairly  clear  that  what  is  a  judicious  com- 
promise between  the  two  styles,  though 
leaning  rather  to  the  modern  than  the  old, 
will  be  the  method  of  the  future.  In  most 
of  its  essential  points  the  new  school  is  to 
be  preferred,  but  not  in  its  most  extrava- 
gant forms.  The  mistake  is  often  made  of 
supposing  that  because  a  jockey  has  all 
the  attributes  of  the  latest  school  he  must 
be  a  bright  particular  star,  or  that  because 
he  insists  on  adhering  to  the  old  fashion  he 
is  of  necessity  a  "  has  been."  In  England, 
though  the  elder  Cannon  at  times  falls  into 
egregiovis  blunders  which  at  least  apparently 
he  might  avoid  by  adopting  the  new- 
fangled ways  to  some  extent,  he  on  the 
other  hand  is  just  as  apt  to  make  some  one 


of  the  new  cult  look  very  cheap  when  it 
comes  down  to  a  driving  finish.  In  short 
there  are  virtues  to  be  found  in  both  meth- 
ods. By  the  judicious  grafting  on  to  the 
advantages  of  the  modern  style,  absence  of 
wind-pressure,  immobility  in  the  saddle, 
greater  power  over  a  horse  at  the  barrier 
and  more  complete  control  of  him  in  a  race, 
the  naturally  strengthful  position  in  finish- 
ing of  the  old  school,  grand  results  should 
be  finally  achieved.  And  that  is  the  very 
thing  that  is  happening  to-day.  This  is 
what  American  jockeys  going  to  ride  in 
England  are  learning  all  the  time.  By  the 
ultimate  combination  of  methods,  already 
nearly  arrived  at,  what  will  be  the  greatest 
school  of  jockeyship  the  world  has  ever 
seen  will  have  been  attained. 


SWIMMING;   SCIENTIFIC  AND  OTHERWISE 

By  L.   P.  CORBIN" 


THE  first  instruction  to  the  beginner 
should  show  that  the  body  will  almost 
float  unaided,  and  that  the  question  of  keep- 
ing the  head  above  water  is  a  matter  of  bal- 
ance rather  than  of  muscular  strength.  Once 
this  is  realized  a  large  part  of  the  natural 
fear  disappears,  and  the  primary  requisites, 
ease  and  confidence,  are  easily  attainable, 
Then  let  the  lad  paddle  his  own  stroke.  Most 
boys  who  teach  themselves  to  swim  begin 
with  the  dog-paddle;  and,  however  expert 
one  becomes,  beating  the  water  into  foam 
still  gives  a  thrill  of  pleasure.  The  ordinary 
breast  stroke  is  a  long  step  toward  scientific 
swimming;  it  gives  enough  speed  to  be  useful 
in  case  of  emergency,  and  it  serves  all  the 
purposes  of  those  to  whom  the  water  is  a 
recreation.  Furthermore,  it  has  the  advan- 
tage over  all  scientific  strokes,  in  permitting 
a  range  of  vision  wide  as  a  searchlight. 

The  main  shortcoming  of  the  breast  stroke 
is  that  the  leg  motion,  though  quite  like  the 
straddle  and  push  of  a  frog's  legs,  is  abso- 
lutely unlike  any  normal  motion  of  the  hu- 
man frame.  The  legs  of  man  are  built  for 
walking  and  running.  If,  now,  one  turns  the 
body  on  the  side,  it  becomes  possible,  instead 
of  straddling,  to  open  the  legs  scissors  fash- 
ion, and  bring  them  together  with  a  snap,  a 
motion  which  calls  into  play  the  muscles  used 
in  walking  and  running,  which  are  among  the 
strongest  of  the  body.  The  result  is  a  dis- 
tinct gain  in  speed;  the  scissors-like  leg 
stroke,  in  fact,  is  the  best  possible,  and  forms 
the   basis   of   all   scientific   strokes. 

This  leg  motion,  however,  makes  it  neces- 
sary to  swim,  not  on  the  chest,  but 
on  the  side.  It  is  thus  possible  to  see  only 
in  one  direction,  which  is  a  serious  loss, 
not  only  in  convenience,  but  in  utility,  for 
without  looking  straight  ahead  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  swim  in  a  straight  line — an  im- 
portant consideration  in  a  race.  Turning  on 
the  side  makes  it  necessary  to  modify  also 
the  arm  stroke.  The  under  hand,  palm  down, 
shoots  forward  to  full  reach  from  under  the 
lower  ear,  and  is  then  brought  straight  down 
to  the  hips,  where  the  arm  breaks  at  the  el- 
bow, and  it  comes  forward  along  the  chest 
to  its  first  position.  The  upper  arm  slides 
along  under  the  surface  with  elbow  bent,  un- 
til at  full  reach  ahead,  when  it  digs  down 
and  is  carried  back  close  to  the  body.  In 
communities  where  the  scientific  development 


of  swimming  has  stopped  at  this  point,  the 
side  stroke  has  won  many  a  race. 

From  the  side  stroke,  it  is  only  a  step  to 
the  scientific  racing  strokes.  The  great  hin- 
drance to  speed  in  swimming  is  the  fact  that 
on  the  '"recover"  the  limbs  have  to  be  dragged 
under  the  water  in  a  direction  opposite  to  the 
forward  motion  of  the  body.  We  are  able  to 
swim  by  means  of  the  simpler  strokes  only 
because  on  the  recover  arms  and  legs  may  be 
folded  to  some  extent,  and  so  present  less 
area  of  resistance.  Some  little  difference  is 
also  made  by  the  fact  that  since  resistance 
increases  proportionately  to  the  speed  with 
which  any  object  is  forced  through  the  water 
a  quick  stroke  advances  the  body  more  than 
a  slow  recover  retards  it,  a  fact  which  ex- 
plains the  quickness  of  the  stroke  in  racing 
and  the  slowness  of  the  recover.  If  now  we 
can  recover  the  arms  above  the  surface,  the 
resistance  is  vastly  lessened.  The  side  stroke 
has  put  us  in  a  position  to  do  this. 

The  single  overhand  is  derived  directly  from 
the  side  stroke.  The  only  radical  difference  is 
that  on  the  recover  the  upper  arm  is  lifted 
above  the  surface  and  carried  forward  until 
it  enters  at  full  reach  ahead.  It  is,  however, 
necessary  to  be  more  precise  in  all  the  mo- 
tions. In  the  first  place,  the  raising  of  the 
arm  into  the  air  has  the  effect  of  sinking  the 
body  lower  into  the  water,  which  causes  a  far 
greater  difficulty  in  breathing.  In  perfectly 
still  water,  to  be  sure,  when  the  stroke  is 
thoroughly  mastered,  the  face  travels  smooth- 
ly along  the  surface,  but  any  awkward  mo- 
tion with  either  arm  is  likely  to  send  the  head 
under.  The  only  time  one  can  be  sure  of  a 
full  breath  is  when  the  downward  motion  of 
the  under  arm  raises  the  head  for  a  moment 
above  the  surface.  In  still  water,  or  in 
rough,  an  expert  swimmer  chooses  this  mo- 
ment for  breathing,  and  the  deep,  inward 
breath  becomes  as  regular  and  mechanical  as 
any  part  of  the  stroke. 

The  single  overhand,  well  executed,  is  capa- 
ble of  great  speed.  It  gives  the  best  possible 
leg  drive,  and  the  body  travels  rigidly  through 
the  water.  Both  these  are  considerations  of 
the  first  importance.  At  its  best — as  swum 
by  the  Cavills,  of  Australia,  for  example — it 
gives  the  direct,  continuous  glide  of  an  elec- 
tric launch,  and  makes  no  more  disturbance 
in  the  water.  And  here  is  another  point  to 
keep  in  mind.     In  swimming,  as  in  rowing,  a 
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vital  test  of  skill  is  whether  the  motion  is 
continuous. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  some  theorists  the 
double  overhand,  or  trudgeon,  stroke  is  the 
fastest  of  all.  In  reality  it  is  too  complicated 
to  be  mastered  easily.  Its  main  points  are  as 
follows : 

Take  the  body  in  the  position  in  which  it 
C^mes  to  the  surface  after  a  dive,  lying  on 
the  front,  face  beneath  the  water,  and  both 
arms  extended  forward.  Bring  the  right  arm 
down  in  the  perpendicular  plane  until  it 
comes  to  the  body.  This  gives  the  position 
necessary  to  commence  the  stroke.  The  right 
arm  is  washed  out  and  carried  forward 
above  the  surface,  the  left  arm  being  mean- 
while brought  downward  toward  the  body; 
the  legs  open  scissors  fashion.  The  leg  stroke 
is  made.  The  right  arm  enters  the  water. 
The  body  turns  slightly  right  side  down.  The 
face  is  turned  until  it  is  above  the  surface. 
The  lungs  are  deflated  through  the  nose.  The 
right  arm  is  brought  down  in  the  perpendic- 
ular plane.  The  lungs  are  inflated  through 
the  mouth.  The  left  arm  is  washed  out  and 
brought  forward,  etc. 

If  one  swims  the  side  stroke  with  the  left 
side  down,  the  breathing  will  be  from  that 
position,  and  the  stroke  will  be  commenced 
with  the  right  arm,  instead  of  the  left. 

In  all  racing,  comfort  must  be  sacrificed  for 
speed,  and  in  no  sport  is  this  more  true  than 
in  swimming.  Every  detail  of  a  racing  stroke 
has  to  be  carried  out  with  minute  exactness. 
Any  move  that  is  omitted  or  ill  timed  not 
only  retards  speed,  but  may  result  in  filling 
the  lungs  with  water. 

In  the  double  overhand  not  only  are  both 
arms  recovered  out  of  water,  but  they  are 
used  through  a  much  longer  arc  than  in  the 
single  overhand.  This  gain  is  slightly  coun- 
terbalanced by  the  fact  that  the  body  is 
held  less  rigid,  and  the  leg  stroke,  being 
hampered  by  the  oscillation  of  the  body,  is 
less  effective. 

In  the  beginning  the  main  difficulty  in 
swimming  the  double  overhand  is  the  breath- 
ing. The  face  is  entirely  submerged,  coming 
to  the  surface  only  for  a  moment  in  each 
stroke.  The  first  thing  to  learn  is  to  exhale 
through  the  nose  under  water  just  before  the 
face  washes  out.  That  is  not  difficult.  The 
next  is  to  fill  the  lungs  quickly  with  air 
without  getting  any  water  with  it.  That  is 
more  difficult.  One  useful  aid  is  to  hold  the 
tip  of  the  tongue  against  the  roof  of  the 
mouth.     The  air  then  flows  in  over  the  under- 


surface  and  base  of  the  tongue.  The  mem- 
branes here  are  very  sensitive  and  detect 
water  instantly.  At  the  same  time  it  is  easy 
to  expand  the  tongue  so  that  the  breathing 
may  be  stopped  before  the  water  reaches  the 
lungs.  This,  of  course,  deprives  you  of  some 
or  all  of  your  inhalation;  but  that  is  prefer- 
able to  filling  the  lungs  with  water.  In  order 
to  make  sure  of  a  full  breath,  it  is  wise  on 
the  next  stroke  to  raise  the  head  well  above 
the  surface.  After  a  while  one  learns  to 
breathe  without  any  real  difficulty.  When 
the  water  is  choppy,  in  fact,  one  is  surer  of 
a  breath  in  the  double  overhand  than  in  the 
breast  stroke. 

In  the  stroke  I  have  described  there  is  only 
one  leg  drive  for  the  motion  of  both  arms. 
It  is,  of  course,  possible  in  swimming  the 
double  overhand  to  give  a  kick  (it  can  be 
little  more)  for  each  arm.  This  is  very  tir- 
ing and  ineffective.  Its  only  possible  use  is 
in  starting  suddenly  from  a  standstill,  as  in 
water  polo.  But  for  some  reason  or  other  it 
is  a  habit  that  is  very  hard  to  break  when 
once  acquired,  and  the  stroke  is  sometimes 
attempted  in  sprint  racing. 

There  is  a  popular  superstition  that  the 
double  overhand  is  very  exhausting  and  only 
good  for  sprint  races.  This,  however,  is  not 
so.  Once  mastered,  the  double  overhand  is 
as  little  tiring  as  any  stroke,  and  it  may  be 
used  in  any  kind  of  weather.  If  the  water  is 
dirty  it  will  affect  the  eyes,  but  that  is  the 
only  valid  objection  to  it. 

When  all  the  talk  of  strokes  and  records 
is  done  there  still  remains  the  swimming — 
not  the  diving  and  somersaulting  from  the 
float  or  pier;  but  striking  out  for  an  hour's 
exercise  and  recreation.  Whatever  stroke 
you  use  (and  any  of  them  will  do  it)  it  is  all 
the  same  game.  You  slip  into  the  water  head 
first,  a  momentary  shudder,  and  then  a  gen- 
eral relaxation  of  the  whole  body.  All  worry 
and  weariness  are  left  ashore  with  your 
clothes.  You  come  to  the  surface  and  take 
one  look  at  your  goal  off  across  the  water 
and  strike  out.  Then  comes  the  joy  that  the 
landlubber  knows  as  little  of  as  his  arboreal 
ancestor — feeling  the  water  with  every  nerve, 
twisting  and  turning  with  every  wave,  chest 
expanded  and  every  muscle  in  play  accom- 
modating itself  to  the  heave  and  swell  of  the 
waves  and  the  turn  and  twist  of  tide  or  cur- 
rent, keeping  the  balance  always  true,  so 
that  rhythm  of  the  stroke  may  not  be  spoiled 
and  the  speed  checked — on  you  go  straight 
to  your  goal. 
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Rocksand  and  Flotsam  Parading. 


Rocksand,  the  Winner,  Being;  Led  From  the  Paddock  by  Owner,  Sir  James  Miller. 


Scene  During  the  Running  of  the  Derby  ;  the  Royal  Enclosure  in  the  Foreground  ;  the  King's  Enclosure  at  the  Finish  Line. 
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RocKsand.  Vien 

The  Finish  of  the  Derby 


THE   WILDERNESS   CAMP   OUTFIT 

By  ALGER  M.   FREDERICKS 


LIFE  in  the  forest  is  very  pleasant,  pro- 
vided the  camper  is  not  encumbered  by 
a  lot  of  useless  things,  nor  yet  lacks  the  few 
articles  essential  to  health  and  real  comfort. 

Supposing  that  your  trip  is  to  be  into  the 
lakelands  of  northern  Ontario  or  Quebec,  or 
into  central  New  Brunswick,  your  transport 
will  probably  be  a  canoe.  Now  canoes  have 
limitations  as  to  cargo  carrying,  and  it  is 
far  better  to  take  a  big  canoe  for  a  heavy 
load,  than  to  put  an  equal  amount  into  a 
smaller  one,  as  it  thereby  loses  buoyancy 
and  becomes  logy.  I  should  place  the  maxi- 
mum draft  (which  will  of  course  be  at  the 
stern)  at  6  inches.  A  15-foot  canoe  will 
carry  about  450  pounds  at  this  draft,  and 
provided  your  outfit  be  not  too  heavy,  and 
that  neither  yourself  nor  your  man  weighs 
much  over  150  pounds,  you  can  get  along 
nicely  with  such  a  craft.  You  will  have 
flotation  for  about  120  pounds  of  camping 
kit  and  provisions,  and  as  the  provisions  tor 
two  men  for  a  fortnight,  at  3  pounds  each  a 
day,  weigh  84  pounds,  you  will  be  able  to 
carry  40  to  50  pounds  of  camp  gear.  So  this 
is  the  total  weight  you  ought  to  take,  of 
guns,  rifles,  tents,  blankets,  cooking  things, 
and  miscellaneous  truck. 

If  you  do  not  wish  to  do  any  work  your- 
self you  will  need  two  men  and  a  roomy 
18-foot  canoe.  You  may  then  take  about 
300  pounds  of  necessaries  and  luxuries,  but 
you  will  not  travel  so  fast,  owing  to  loss  of 
time  at  each  portage,  and  your  expenses  will 
be  more  than  twice  as  much  as  before. 

I  do  not  understand  why  men  take  such 
heavy  tents  into  the  bush.  Drill  is  very 
light  and  quite  capable  of  shedding  heavy 
and  prolonged  rain.  In  any  case,  the  light- 
est duck  is  certainly  stout  enough.  Much 
better  than  either  and  hardly  heavier  than 
your  blanket  is  a  tent  of  balloon  silk.  It 
costs  from  twelve  dollars  upward  according 
to  size.  A  simple  A,  or  wedge  tent,  without 
poles,  pins,  or  guy  ropes,  will  give  the  best 
satisfaction  in  the  end.  For  winter  work  the 
finest  shelter  of  all  is  a  simple  lean-to,  with 
walls;  a  big  fire  may  be  built  close  to  it. 
The  only  allowable  closed  tent  for  winter 
work — unless  you  carry  a  bulky  sheet  iron 
stove — is  the  tepee,  and  that  is  too  heavy  to 


be  thought  of.  By  all  means  have  a  sepa- 
rate lean-to  for  your  men. 

Should  you  wish  to  travel  far  and  fast, 
your  provision  list  must  contain  nothing  but 
strong,  nourishing  food.  Dainty,  potted 
appetizers  will  not  be  required.  Bacon,  flour, 
tea,  sugar,  baking  powder,  and  salt  are 
necessaries.  In  addition,  preserved  milk, 
rice,  butter,  sauce  or  pickles,  dried  apples 
and  apricots  are  very  desirable,  but  to  this, 
list  of  desirables  I  should  not  like  to  add 
much,  as  I  detest  superfluities.  Matches  and 
tobacco  must,  of  course,  be  taken  in  ample 
quantities.  Those  accustomed  to  cornmeal 
will  do  well  to  substitute  it  for  some  of  the 
flour;  as  a  rule  the  guides  do  not  like  it. 

The  selection  of  sporting  gear  ranks  with 
the  choice  of  a  wife — it  is  strictly  a  matter 
of  individual  taste.  If  after  big  game,  by 
all  means  leave  your  shotgun  behind;  you 
will,  otherwise,  be  continually  tempted  to 
shoot  some  wretched  grouse  or  duck,  and 
lose  many  a  chance  of  a  good  head  in  conse- 
quence. On  the  other  hand,  should  your 
ambition  be. merely  a  trip  in  search  of  nov- 
elty and  health,  a  double  twelve  bore,  with 
at  least  one  barrel  cylinder  to  carry  a  ball 
at  a  pinch,  will  yield  the  best  results. 

In  the  matter  of  rods,  the  intending 
camper-out  will  of  course  be  guided  by  the 
fishing  he  expects.  In  New  Brunswick  a 
16-J-foot  salmon,  and  a  single-handed  trout 
rod  of  not  less  than  7 -J  ounces,  are  the  best; 
for  the  greater  part  of  northern  Quebec  a 
heavy  trout  and  a  light  trolling  rod  will  be 
all  that  are  needed;  in  northern  Ontario  a 
rod  for  black  bass  and  a  very  strong  trolling 
rod  for  deep-water  fishing  would  need  to  be 
supplemented  by  a  fairly  stout  flv  rod. 
Black  bass  in  those  northern  waters  rise  well 
to  a  fly  at  the  end  of  August,  and  may  also 
be  caught  in  any  number  with  a  No.  3  fluted 
spoon.  During  the  warm  weather  the  big 
lake  trout  lie  in  the  deepest  water,  200  feet 
of  line  being  often  insufficient.  About  Sep- 
tember 15  they  come  into  shallow  water. 

Whatever  else  you  take,  don't  omit  a  good 
camera,  a  pocket- compass,  a  vulcanite  match 
box,  note  book  and  pencil,  a  number  of 
small  linen  bags  for  groceries,  a  sponge  for 
the  canoe,  and  a  spare  paddle. 


RECORDS  AND  NOTABLE   PERFORMANCES 


By  JAMES  E.   SULLIVAN 


THE  1903  Intercollegiate  championships 
furnished  the  greatest  athletic  struggle 
that  Yale  and  Harvard  ever  had,  for  a  Har- 
vard victory  would  tie  Yale  for  possession  of 
the  cup.  C.  Van  Duyn,  of  Syracuse,  was  a 
big  surprise  in  the  hammer,  getting  second 
place  with  a  throw  of  151  feet  5|  inches.  H. 
L.  Gardner,  of  Syracuse,  with  a  record  vault 
of  11  feet  7  inches  was  a  surprise  in  the  pole 
vault.  The  track  was  poor.  Clapp's  15|  sec- 
onds was  for  121  yards,  as  he  was  put  back 
one  yard  for  false  staring.  The  real  sensa- 
tion of  the  day  was  the  running  of  W.  E. 
Schutt  in  the  two-mile  run  in  9  minutes  40 
seconds,  a  new  Intercollegiate  record.  In 
Schutt  America  has  another  marvelous  long 
distance  runner.  Good  judges  of  running  be- 
lieve that  he  can  easily  establish  new  ama- 
teur world's  records  from  two  miles  to  ten. 
The  thirteen  events  on  the  programme  had 
two  hundred  starters,  the  largest  number 
starting  in  the  mile  run  and  the  broad  jump, 
each  having  twenty.  The  half,  the  high,  and 
the  pole  had  eighteen  men  each.  The  smallest 
number  of  starters  was  in  hammer — ten;  the 
100,  220-yard  hurdle,  the  shot,  twelve  men 
competing.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that 
the  pole  vaulting  contest  gave  the  greatest  ex- 
hibition ever  witnessed.     Fifteen  men  cleared 

10  feet  6  inches;    eight  men  cleared  11   feet, 
two  men  cleared  11  feet  11,  three  men  cleared 

11  feet  3  inches,  and  one  man  cleared  11  feet  7 
inches. 

In  the  Western  meet,  held  May  30,  Michi- 
gan won  with  a  score  of  49  points;  Chi- 
cago 40  points.  Five  new  records  were  claimed: 
100-yard  dash,  0.09f,  made  by  Clyde  Blair, 
Chicago;  220-yard  dash,  0.21f,  made  by  Archie 
Hahn,  Michigan;  two-mile  run,  10.02|,  made 
by  N.  A.  Kellogg,  Michigan;  discus  throw, 
117  feet  71  inches,  made  by  C.  H.  Swift,  Iowa; 
pole  vault,  11  feet  9  inches,  made  by  Charles 
Dvorak,  Michigan;  high  jump,  5  feet  11 
inches,  made  by  S.  Brewer,  Michigan.  In  the 
sprints  it  is  claimed  the  runners  had  a  strong 
wind  with  them.  A  comparison  of  the  fol- 
lowing summary  with  the  table  shows  how 
rapidly  the  Western  athletes  are  reaching 
Eastern  records. 

120-yard  hurdles,  Catlin,  Chicago;  Sarada- 
kis,  Wisconsin,  second;  Kelly,  Chicago,  third. 
Time,  0.15f. 

100  yards — Blair,  Chicago;  Hahn,  Michigan; 
Stewart,  Michigan.    Time,  0.09f. 


Mile — Hearn,  Purdue;  Matthews,  Chicago; 
Conger,  Michigan.     Time,  4.32|. 

440  yards — Taylor,  Chicago;  Rebstock, 
Michigan;  Poage,  Wisconsin.    Time,  0.52|. 

Discus — Swift,  Iowa;  Speik,  Chicago;  Mad- 
dock,  Michigan,  117  feet  7£  inches. 

220  yards — Hahn,  Michigan;  Blair,  Chicago; 
Dillon,  Oberlin. ..  Time,  0.21|. 

220-yard  hurdles — Catlin,  Chicago;  Poage, 
Wisconsin;    Stewart,  Michigan.    Time,  0.25^. 

16-lb.  shot — Rothgeb,  Illinois.  Distance,  40 
feet  3|  inches;  Maddock,  Michigan,  40  feet  3£ 
inches;    Knox,  Beloit,  39  feet  81  inches. 

Half  mile — Hall,  Michigan;  Cahill,  Chicago; 
Vener,  Purdue.     Time,  2.03§. 

Two  miles — Kellogg,  Michigan;  Stone,  Mich- 
igan; Hall,  Chicago.     Time,  10.02§. 

Pole  vault — Dvorak,  Michigan,  height  11 
feet  9  inches;    Magee,  Chicago;    Knox,  Beloit. 

16-lb.  hammer  throw — Maddock,  Michigan; 
Long,  Wisconsin;  Hays,  Missouri.  Distance, 
129  feet  2  inches. 

Relay  race — Chicago  (Cahill,  Moore,  Buck- 
waiter,  and  Taylor),  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
Time,  3.36. 

High  jump  —  Brewer,  Michigan;  Miller, 
Michigan;  McRae,  Beloit.  Height,  5  feet  11 
inches. 

Broad  jump — Davis,  Northwestern;  Friend, 
Chicago;  Knox,  Beloit.  Distance,  21  feet  8| 
inches. 

The  New  England  Intercollegiate  Champion- 
ships was  held  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  on  May 
23.  Amherst  won  with  51  points.  W.  P. 
Hubbard  cleared  22  feet  7  inches  in  the  broad 
jump,  with  a  strong  wind  back  of  him. 
Blackmar  high  hurdled  in  16  seconds;  Taylor 
ran  the  quarter  in  51  %  seconds,  and  W.  H. 
Peabody  vaulted  11  feet  1  inch. 

Yale  won  the  dual  meet  with  Harvard  at 
New  Haven  on  May  23  by  58  to  46  points. 
Schick,  of  Harvard,  won  the  100  and  220 
yards.  Colwell,  of  Harvard,  allowed  his  col- 
lege mate  Walsh  to  win  the  mile  in  4.3 1^,  and 
himself  won  the  two-mile  from  Franchot  quite 
easily  in  9.58.  J.  E.  Haigh,  of  Harvard,  won 
the  quarter  in  49  seconds,  but  he  had  a  gale 
of  wind  back  of  him  for  the  first  200  yards. 
E.  J.  Clapp,  of  Yale,  won  the  120-yard  hurdles 
in  16f,  and  the  220-yard  hurdles  in  25|,  fast 
times  considering  the  wind.  Shevlin  threw 
the  hammer  153  feet  3  inches,  a  new  dual  rec- 
ord. Glass  put  the  shot  44  feet  11  inches,  a 
new  dual  record.     Yale  won  all  three  places 
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in  the  pole  vault  and  broad  jump.  Harvard 
won  the  three  places  in  the  440. 

At  Princeton,  N.  J.,  on  May  9,  Yale  and 
Princeton  met  in  a  dual  track  meet,  Yale  win- 
ning easily,  75  to  29  points.  Glass  put  the 
shot  45  feet  8£  inches,  beating  the  collegiate 
record.  McLanahan,  of  Yale,  pole  vaulted 
about  11  feet  4  inches. 

On  May  16,  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Cornell  de- 
feated Pennsylvania  66|  points  to  50^. 
Schutt,  of  Cornell,  won  the  two-mile  run 
in  9.42f,  a  new  collegiate  record.  F.  M. 
Lears,  the  220-yard  champion  of  1901,  won 
the  100  in  10  seconds  and  the  220  in  21|. 
Amsler,  of  Pennsylvania,  won  the  high  hur- 
dles in  15|,  and  Baird,  of  Pennsylvania,  won 
the  pole  vault  at  11  feet  4  inches.  G.  P. 
Serviss,  Jr.,  of  Cornell,  won  the  high  jump 
with  a  jump  of  5  feet  11  inches. 

At  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  on  May  16,  Michigan 
defeated  Chicago  in  a  dual  meet  by  83^  points 
to  42J  points.  Hahn,  of  Michigan,  defeated 
Blair,  of  Chicago,  in  both  the  100  and  220. 
Magee  won  the  pole  vault,  with  a  vault  of  11 
feet  4  inches. 

At  New  York  city  on  the  16th,  Columbia 
College  defeated  Princeton  by  a  score  of  58J 
to  45-|.  DeWitt  won  the  hammer  throw  with 
165  feet  9  inches,  breaking  the  former  collegi- 
ate record  of  165  feet  £  inch,  held  by  Plaw,  of 
California.  Bishop  won  the  quarter  in  54  sec- 
onds. Weeks,  Columbia's  football  captain, 
won  the  100  and  200-yard  dashes.  The  track 
performances  were  all  good,  considering  the 
condition  of  the  track. 

On  May  8,  at  Philadelphia,  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  defeated  Columbia  in  a  dual 
athletic  meet  by  a  score  of  68  to  49.  The 
features  of  the  meeting  was  Orton's  half  mile 
in  1.59f;  Bowen's  two  miles  in  9.58f,  and 
Baird's  pole  vault  of  11  feet  5  inches. 

At  Madison,  Wis.,  on  May  23,  Chicago  Uni- 
versity defeated  Wisconsin,  72£  to  43J.  Blair, 
of  Chicago,  won  the  100  and  220.  Magee,  of 
Chicago,  vaulted  11  feet  2  inches  in  the  pole 
vault. 

Chicago  defeated  Illinois  in  a  dual  meet  at 
Marshall  Field,  Chicago,  on  May  9,  74  to  52 
points.  Blair  won  the  100  and  the  220.  Ca- 
hill,  of  Chicago,  won  the  half  in  2  minutes 
and  §  seconds. 

At  the  Vassar  College  games  on  the  16th, 
five  records  were  broken.  Standing  broad 
jump,  by  Evelyn  Gardner,  '04,  7  feet  7  inches; 


running  broad  jump,  also  by  Miss  Gardner, 
'04,  14  feet  0£  inches;  running  high  jump,  by 
Miss  Helen  Wood,  '04,  4  feet  2£  inches;  200- 
yard  run,  by  Miss  Agnes  Wood,  '03,  30§  sec- 
onds, and  the  50-yard  dash,  by  Miss  Wood, 
6§  seconds.  In  the  100-yard  dash,  Miss  Fanny 
James,  '04,  equaled  her  own  record  of  13£  sec- 
onds. 

At  the  Phillips  Exeter  Academy  games,  held 
on  May  9,  W.  H.  McVicker,  a  Boston  boy, 
won  the  half  in  2  minutes  If  seconds,  and 
the  mile  in  4.42-|,  both  breaking  the  school 
record. 

At  Iowa  City,  on  May  9,  C.  W.  Swift,  of 
Iowa,  threw  the  discus  118  feet  9  inches, 
equaling  the  Western  Intercollegiate  record. 

At  San  Francisco,  on  May  2,  Abadie  ran 
50  yards  scratch  race  in  5|  seconds.  Plaw 
threw  the  16-pound  hammer  168  feet  10 
inches,  and  Ralph  Rose,  a  school  boy,  put  the 
shot  45  feet  Qi  inches.  Rose  is  only  eighteen 
years  of  age.  In  the  Academic  League,  of 
California,  meet  Prep.  School  championships 
he  put  the  16-pound  shot  44  feet  10  inches  and 
the  12-pound  shot  52  feet  and  22-100  of  an 
inch,  making  new  interscholastic  records. 

At  London,  England,  on  May  23,  Alfred 
Schrubb,  on  the  London  Athletic  Club 
grounds,  established  a  new  world's  amateur 
record  for  three  miles,  14  minutes  17f  seconds, 
supplanting  Sid  Thomas'  record  of  14  minutes 
24  seconds  made  June  3,  1894. 

At  London,  England,  on  June  1,  Alfred 
Schrubb  ran  two  miles  on  a  grass  track  in  9 
minutes  11  seconds,  creating  a  new  world's 
record. 

At  Philadelphia,  on  May  21,  Harry  Elkes 
lowered  the  five-mile  motor  paced  cycle  record 
in  6.27§. 

At  the  Empire  City  track,  Yonkers,  on 
May  30.  Barney  Oldfield  covered  a  mile  in  an 
automobile  in  l.Olf,  creating  a  new  world's, 
record.  At  the  same  track,  on  May  30,  Al- 
bert Champion  made  a  new  world's  record 
for  five  miles  on  a  motor  bicycle,  5  minutes 
and  35  seconds. 

At  Cleveland,  on  May  6,  Alexander  Winton, 
in  a  trial  run  with  a  gasoline  automobile; 
covered  a  mile  at  the  Glenville,  in  1.02.  beat- 
ing the  former  record  by  a  quarter  of  a  sec- 
ond. 

At  Plattsburgh,  N.  Y.,  Miss  Carpenter 
jumped  4  feet  3%o  inches  in  high  jump — 
a   new  record. 
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\  CCORDING  to  the  professor,  the  study 
f~\  of  fossils  proves  that  the  disappear- 
ance of  a  type  from  the  earth  has 
always  been  preceded  by  a  highly  specialized 
state.  Now  the  professor  is  inclined  to  draw 
dark  conclusions  from  this  data.  The  human 
race,  he  argues,  is  in  a  highly  specialized 
condition,  and  according  to  a  law  which  has 
come  down  through  the  ages  may  be  ex- 
pected to  pass  out  of  existence. 

Just  what  this  means  may  be  understood 
by  comparing  the  professor  with  his  an- 
cestor Adam.  Adam  found  himself  sud- 
denly thrust  into  a  world  where  he  must 
make  a  living.  He  needed  food,  so  he  killed 
beasts  and  picked  fruit.  He  needed  drink, 
so  he  stooped  and  drank  from  a  stream.  He 
needed  warmth,  and  he  rubbed  two  pieces 
of  wood  together  till  they  burned. 

Now  it  is  quite  different  with  the  pro- 
fessor. He  lectures  on  fossils  and  things, 
and  writes  books  on  the  Neolithic  time. 
That  is  his  part  in  the  economy  of  the 
universe.  In  return  another  specialist  builds 
his  fires,  another  tills  the  soil  for  him,  an- 
other kills  beasts  of  the  field,  and  another 
prepares  them  for  his  table.  The  professor 
presses  a  button  here  and  rings  a  bell 
there,  and  the  results  appear:  he  knows 
nothing  of  the  processes.  How  he  would 
fare  if  set  down  upon  the  earth  after  the 
manner  of   Adam  appeared   one   day  last 


autumn.  The  professor  and  two  equally 
specialized  friends  wandered  away  from  the 
fire-building  and  food-preparing  specialists 
in  a  northern  forest,  and  suddenly  wakened 
to  the  fact  that  they  could  not  find  the  way 
back.  Now  they  must  live  off  the  world  or 
die.  The  professor  and  his  friends  were 
away  ahead  of  Adam,  for  they  had  knives 
and  clothing  and  a  box  of  matches.  There 
were  fish  in  the  streams,  and  partridg'es  sat 
upon  the  hemlocks  and  looked  laughingly 
down  at  them.  Adam  would  have  found 
this  luxury,  but  here  was  a  case  of  the 
specialized  type  under  altered  conditions. 
They  undertook  to  procure  heat,  but  when 
the  last  match  was  gone  they  were  still 
without  fire.  Then  night  came  on.  and 
three  highly  specialized  animals  shivered 
and  shook  the  night  long.  The  type,  or 
three  representatives  of  it,  would  probably 
have  passed  from  earth  had  not  a  less 
specialized  individual  of  the  same  race 
hunted  them  up  and  led  them  out  to  the 
world  of  specialists  again. 

The  best  corrective  for  this  tendency  to 
specialization  is  the  summer  exodus  to  the 
country.  1  know  people  who  fancy  it  is 
confined  to  the  East:  but  if  one  of  these 
will  make  a  pilgrimage  of  the  country  he 
will  learn  his  mistake.  Spread  a  map  of  the 
United  States  before  you;  shut  your  eyes; 
put  your  finger    on    any  spot,  at   random. 
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Where  We  Become  Boys  Again. 


Photograph  by  C.  L.  Baer. 


Go  there,  and  you  will  find  indications  of 
the  summer  exodus.  If  it  be  on  the  St. 
Lawrence,  you  will  find  the  millionaire's 
"camp,"  whose  value  is  expressed  in  six 
figures :  on  an  island  just  across  the  channel 
is  the  rough-boarded  cottage  of  the  "fairly 
comfortable  man.1'  And  on  another  island 
not  so  very  far  away  are  scattered  fire- 
places, which  the  State  has  made  for  camp- 
ers-out who  come  with  canoe  and  tent.  If 
your  finger  be  placed  at  the  extreme 
South,  there  along  sand  beaches  you  find 
one  continuous  line  of  the  quaintest  old 
cottages,  set  among  magnolias  and  long- 
leafed  pines.  In  front,  the  breakers  are 
ever  rolling  in,  and  with  them  comes  a  Gulf 
breeze  which  charms  men  to  the  coast.  If 
you  point  to  the  Adirondack^  or  other 
mountains  or  forests  of  the  East  you  will 
scarcely  need  to  look,  for  you  know  very 
well  without  investigation  of  guide's  camps, 
lodges,  cottages,  and  clubhouses,  hotels 
where  a  meal  costs  twenty-five  cents  and 
other  hotels  that  have  a  daily  rate  of  six 
dollars.  But  may  be  it  will  be  some  part  of 
the  old  settled  country  of  the  Middle  West. 
There  are  little  blue  lakelets,  and  on  every 
last  one  of  them  some  dozens  of  cottages, 
built   so   recently  that    the    paint   has    not 


begun  to  wear  off.  It  is  all  an  evidence  of 
a  return  to  simple  life  close  to  the  elements. 

The  migration  begins  with  the  first  warm 
south  breezes.  Of  course  it  is  but  a  tiny 
thing  then,  like  the  appearance  of  the  pussy 
willows  and  the  crocuses.  But  then  it  is 
that  city-tired  men  begin  to  get  out  their 
fly  rods  and  practise  casting  in  the  back 
yard,  and  city  mamas  to  arrange  family 
toilettes  for  the  summer.  Then  the  rail- 
roads and  steamer  lines  are  scattering  broad- 
cast highly  illustrated  literature  which,  some- 
how, one  likes  to  read  because  it  calls  up 
brooks  and  lakes  and  hay  fields.  In  country 
villages  the  real  estate  men  may  be  seen 
wearing  new  spring  suits  and  driving  with 
house-hunters  from  the  city,  and  the  com- 
mutation trains  fill  up  so  one  must  be  early 
to  get  a  seat. 

Now  it  is  that  the  city-tired  man  runs  out 
to  the  cottage  on  the  lake  for  a  Sunday,  to 
look  the  place  over.  Pretty  soon  it  needs 
looking  over  again,  and  every  Sunday  sees 
the  window  shutters  open  and  smoke  com- 
ing from  cottage  chimneys.  When  the 
days  grow  warmer  some  of  the  cottages 
open  for  the  season,  and  the  boarding- 
houses  set  their  tables  and  open  their  doors. 
But  it   is   not   till    school  is  out   that  th^ 


And  Pale  Faces  Take  on  the  Color  of  the  Sioux. 


exodus  really  takes  place  in  force.  Then  it 
is  that  the  last  tie  which  holds  mama  to 
the  city  is  broken,  and  with  the  whole  shout- 
ing brood  she  takes  possession  of  the  cot- 
tage. Papa  comes  out  every  Friday  even- 
ing or  Saturday  afternoon.  Then  papa 
takes  his  choice  between  lying  under  the 
maples  in  a  hammock  and  still-fishing  for 
bass  in  the  lake,  and  watches  the  city- 
pale  faces  of  Johnuy  and  Caroline  take  on 
the  color  of  the  Sioux.  Papa  makes  his 
living  by  directing  the  policy  of  a  big  bank. 
In  the  cottage  next  down  the  beach  is  a 
man  who  makes  his  selling  lard.  Papa 
goes  fishing  with  the  lard  man  and  Johnny 
and  Caroline  go  bathing  and  boating  with 
his  children,  and  mama  ceases  to  turn  up 
her  well-bred  nose  at  the  lard  man's  wife. 

Papa  and  mama  and  the  children  are 
coming  closer  to  humanity  as  well  as  to  the 
fundamentals  of  life.  And  mama  consoles 
herself  that  it  does  no  harm,  for  it  is  as 
easy  to  drop  summer  acquaintances  as  sum- 
mer clothes. 

With  the  passing  of  school  come  the  teach- 
ers. It  is  commonly  stated  as  axiomatic, 
that  no  teacher  has  a  chance  to  get  married 
except  in  the  summer  vacation. 

The  teacher  goes  to  the  summer  board- 


ing-house, and  thither  comes  also  the  clerk. 
It  is  not  an  all-summer  matter  with  the 
clerk,  but  there  are  so  many  of  him — and 
her — that  he  is  in  every  boarding-house  the 
summer  through.  He  learns  more  than  the 
teacher.  This  is  not  because  the  teacher  is 
more  obtuse,  but  because  she  was  in  all 
probability  bom  in  the  country  and  has  less 
to  learn.  Pardon  me,  my  dear  objecting 
clerk.  I  am  not  talking  of  you;  I  had  in 
mind  some  good  friends  I  made  last  sum- 
mer in  the  Adirondacks.  First  was  the 
one  whose  knowledge  of  farmers  was  de- 
rived from  the  funny  papers,  and  wTho  set 
out  to  have  fun  with  a  rustic  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  some  city  friends.  The  farmer 
spoke  but  one  short  sentence,  but  a  whole 
course  of  lectures  could  not  have  taught  the 
clerk  so  much  about  the  intellectual  capabil- 
ities of  the  tillers  of  the  soil.  And  there 
was  the  one  who  sought  to  enlighten  his 
neighbor  at  table  as  to  the  nature  of  thunder 
storms.  He  talked  at  length  to  the  effect 
that  not  lightning  but  thunder  had  struck 
the  tree  across  the  way,  and  had  proven  it 
by  asserting  that  nothing  but  the  thunder 
bolt  could  have  so  shattered  the  trunk.  The 
neighbor  listened  in  profound  attention. 
Afterward  my  friend  was  taken  aside  and 
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informed  that  his  neighbor  was  professor  of 
physical  science  in  a  State  university ;  and 
then  a  great  light  dawned  on  him. 

Part  of  the  discipline  of  the  man  who  un- 
derstands, is  in  bearing  with  those  who  do 
not — those  who  have  come  to  the  country 
for  the  first  time.  And  it  would  be  hard  to 
find  better  discipline,  too.  But  the  man 
who  undei*stands  is  forbearing,  unless  dys- 
pepsia has  a  claim  on  him,  and  he  lets  the 
all-knowing  learn,  and  wishes  them  no  harm 
while  the  process  of  enlightenment  goes  on. 

One  of  the  pleasantest  of  summer  ex- 
periences is  the  meeting  with  the  man  who 
understands.  One  time  Jim  and  I  had  been 
wading  a  trout  stream.  We  had  had  hard 
luck,  for  a  stray  camper's  dog  had  eaten  both 
our  breakfast  and  our  lunch,  and  we  were 
hungry  with  the  hunger  that  had  aectimu- 
lated  since  yesterday.  We  came  to  a  camp, 
and  a  youth  in  immaculate  ducks  turned  up 
a  pointed  nose.  He  said  the  camp  was  short 
of  food.  Then  he  walked  into  his  tent  and 
failed  to  reappear.  Farther  on  we  came  to 
another  camp.  A  bearded  man  with  a  dis- 
tinguished air  was  adjusting  a  rod  before 
the  tent.  He  set  the  rod  against  a  free,  to 
make  tea  and  cut  bread  for  the  hungry. 
Afterward  we  learned  that  the  white-ducked 
one  was  a  court  stenographer,  spending  his 
year's  savings  in  a  first  summer  in  the  woods. 
The  man  who  fed  us  was  a  famous  sports- 
man, who  had  fished  and  hunted  in  half  the 
countries  of  the  world.  We  do  not  wish  the 
former  any  ill-luck  whatever.  He  has  gotten 
over  it  all  by  this  time — that  is,  if  he  still 
goes  to  the  woods. 

Very  often  when  dinner  is  over  I  sit  and 
talk  with  some  one  across  the  table  about 
what  we  should  like  to  do  for  the  summer. 
Generally  this  leads  us  to  looking  for  maps, 
and  when  we  have  found  them  we  follow 
rivers  and  lakes  and  creeks,  and  talk  about 
a  canoe  and  an  Indian  and  portages  and 
rapids  and  days'  journeys  until  we  have  a 
vacation  outlined  which  would  mean  the 
stretching  of  every  nerve  and  the  begging 
of  a  day  or  two  more  at  the  finish.  Then  we 
get  tired  of  it  all,  and  agree  that  if  we  did 
not  want  to  see  those  particular  rivers  and 
lakes  and  rapids,  and  did  not  rather  hunger 
for  that  delightful  tiredness  which  comes 
with  marking  out  a  big  task  and  finishing 
it,  we  would  much  prefer  "  a  nice  easy  vaca- 
tion." Now  the  nice  easy  vacation  may  be 
made  one  of  the  most  charming  in  the 
world,  and  the  most  restful.    When  we  talk 


of  this  we  lay  aside  the  maps  and  agree  that 
the  best  place  is  the  stretch  of  wilderness  or 
lakes  and  rivers  nearest  home. 

Now  this  is  the  vacation  that  the  great 
mass  of  humanity,  turned  out  from  the 
cities,  take,  and  they  are  wise  in  their  choice. 
What  is  the  good  of  the  woods,  after  all,  if 
you  have  not  the  leisure  to  enjoy  them?  In 
the  easy  vacation  you  have.  If  you  have  kept 
house  in  the  city,  you  want  to  get  out  of  it ; 
so  you  go  to  hotel  or  boarding-house.  It  is 
on  the  bank  of  a  stream  or  the  shore  of  a 
lake  or  on  top  of  a  mountain  with  winding 
roads  leading  up.  But  if  you  have  boarded 
all  winter  and  spring,  you  rent  a  cottage, 
unless  you  own  one,  and  know  no  luxury 
like  that  of  having  what  you  want  when 
and  how  you  want  it,  and  knowing  none  of 
the  tyranny  of  the  enforced  boarding-house 
smile.  The  cottage  is  on  a  lake,  without 
any  doubt,  and  in  front  of  it  is  the  boat- 
house. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  easy  vacation 
is  the  endless  freedom  as  to  rising  hours. 
At  least  twenty-  five  per  cent,  of  the  vacation 
people  start  out  to  rise  early.  Some  of  them 
keep  it  up.  Rising  early  has  several  things  to 
recommend  it,  according  to  the  early  risers 
who  have  just  come.  You  see  the  sun  rise. 
Then  the  fish,  according  to  tradition,  are 
supposed  to  bite  better.  Most  of  our  fishing 
is  based  on  tradition,  and  it  matters  little 
whether  it  is  true  or  false.  We  never  in- 
vestigate to  find  out.  So  we  are  off  in  the 
early  dawn  in  skiff  or  canoe.  We  row  to  the 
bass  grounds  or  the  blue  gill  beds  or  the 
grassy  banks  where  pickerel  lie.  We  see 
the  sun  rise,  catch  a  few  fish,  gather  a  few 
lilies,  and  when  the  sun  grows  a  little  too 
warm  for  fishing  we  pull  back  for  break- 
fast, at  which  we  rejoice  in  wondrous  ap- 
petites and  comment  on  those  who  come  in 
obviously  just  from  the  morning  nap  and 
say  how  much  they  have  missed. 

When  breakfast  is  over  there  is  a  general 
movement  toward  the  boathouses ;  the 
angler  with  his  tackle,  the  canoeist  in  jersey, 
and  the  party  with  the  summer  girl  and  her 
parasol.  Whether  the  day  has  in  store  fish- 
ing, paddling,  or  rowing  to  see  new  sights, 
or  gossiping  until  the  time  for  bathing  in 
the  afternoon,  it  is  at  any  rate  a  reveling  in 
fresh  air,  a  nearness  to  the  water,  a  brown- 
ing of  particles  by  the  sun,  and  a  glorious 
relaxation. 

I  have  in  mind  at  this  instant  one  crystal- 
clear  lake,  in  the  woods,  yet  not  so  far  in 
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the  woods  that  one  could  not  go  from  the 
railroad  in  an  hour.  And  on  one  corner  of 
the  lake  were  half  a  dozen  fine  springs,  and 
by  each  stood  a  cottage,  a  modest  affair 
whose  cost  was  not  much  over  a  thousand 
dollars.  And  from  the  cottages  at  dawn 
came  old  gentlemen  from  the  city  and  some- 
times their  wives,  and  the  rare  summer 
young  man  and  the  bevy  of  summer  girls. 
And  while  the  old  gentlemen  and  their 
fellows  fished,  the  young  man  and  the  sum- 
mer girls  rowed  and  gathered  lilies.  And 
when  the  sun  grew  hot  they  gathered  again 
at  the  point,  and  after  breakfast,  one  or  two 
or  three  of  the  summer  young  men  and  six  or 
seven  or  eight  of  the  summer  girls  and  a 
mama  or  two  took  skiffs  and  crossed  the 
lake  and  rowed  up  a  stream  and  into  an- 
other lake  to  a  point  where  the  forest  stood 
in  all  its  primitive  freshness  of  hemlock, 
maple,  and  beach.  And  then  from  the  skiffs 
came  hammocks  and  rugs  and  two  or  three 
books,  and  the  thinnest  of  crisp  little  sand- 
witches  and  a  roast  chicken  or  two  and 
some  lettuce  and  mayonaise — -but  let's  not 
think  of  it  just  now. 

And  after  a  while  the  sun  would  send 
long,  long  shadows,  and  some  one  would  say 


it  is  too  bad  the  days  were  so  short,  and 
then  the  moon  would  vie  for  a  minute  with 
the  sun,  and  then  the  skiffs  would  go  back 
through  the  channel  and  into  the  other  lake, 
while  the  moon  mounted  higher  and  higher, 
till  it  sent  a  spell  over  the  world,  and  the 
young  man  vowed  the  girl  in  the  stern  was 
the  very  loveliest  thing  this  side  of  the 
golden  gates,  and  the  summer  girl  was  sure 
no  such  man  had  lived  since  the  time  of 
Arthur.  Because  they  forgot  it  all  when  the 
town  swallowed  them  again,  some  pessi- 
mists say  hard  things  of  human  nature : 
but  it  was  the  moon  and  the  summer  and 
the  ripple  of  the  waves  and  the  odor  of 
wild  roses  from  the  shore  —  nature,  not 
human  nature. 

For  one  who  has  the  pioneer  element  in 
his  blood  the  easy,  restful  vacation  is  sure 
to  merge  into  the  strenuous  one.  The  nicest 
thing  about  it  is  that  the  strenuous  outbursts 
are  padded  by  layers  of  idleness,  which  is 
a  whole  lot  better  than  going  to  work 
next  day  in  the  office.  The  city  youngster 
learns  to  swim  and  dive  and  "  lay  his  hair," 
and  he  takes  to  the  game  as  greedily  as  his 
country  cousins.  He  learns  to  paddle  a  canoe 
and  to  build  a  raft.    He  ceases  to  dread  a 
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wetting,  and  knows  what  one  misses  who 
has  never  played  pirate  and  explorer. 

The  older  brother  and  his  papa  learn  to 
climb  mountains  with  packs  on  their  backs. 
Climbing  gives  self-reliance  and  courage  and 
teaches  one  to  build  fires  and  get  lunch 
in  the  woods.  And  often  this  strenuous 
phase  becomes  more  strenuous  than  is  bar- 
gained for,  and  is  worth  more  than  all  the 
rest.  Such  was  the  case  with  part  of  my  friend 
Bobby's  vacation  last  summer. 

It  did  young  Bobby  more  good  than  will  the 
longest  and  quietest  of  rests,  when  he  takes 
them  forty  years  hence.  Bobby  was  on  the 
edge  of  a  wilderness  not  thirty  miles  from 
the  Hudson  River.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
wilderness  was  another  railroad  and  more 
lakes  and  streams,  with  more  hotels  and 
cottages  upon  them.  Bobby's  chief  ambi- 
tion had  been  connected  with  collars  and 
cravats.  He  had  graduated  from  law  school 
the  previous  June,  and  was  wondering 
whether  to  go  back  home  and  practise  in 
his  country  town  where  practise  would  come 
easy  and  never  grow  big,  or  cast  his  lot 
in  the  city  and  build  on  a  broad  foundation. 
Men  told  him  the  city  venture  meant  star- 
vation, and  in  his  trustfulness  he  decided 
to  go  to  the  home  town. 

One  day  it  occurred  to  Bobby  to  stop 
resting  and  cross  the  wilderness  to  the  other 
settlement.  Then  Bobby  heard  such  stories 
of  that  stretch  of  woods  as  he  had  heard  of 
the  city.  He  would  get  lost  and  starve. 
But  one  of  Bobby's  grandfathers  had  fought 
Indians  with  Daniel  Boone,  and  some  way 
the  call  of  the  wilderness  seemed  to  stir  a 


strain  of  blood  that  had  never  moved  be- 
fore. Any  way  Bobby  forgot  his  collar  and 
cravat.  He  even  donned  a  flannel  shirt,  and 
he  entered  the  wilderness.  Night  found 
him  wading  in  a  pathless  swamp.  He  climbed 
on  a  log  and  spent  the  night.  Morning  came 
and  Bobby  got  out  of  the  swamp  and  started 
over  a  mountain  that  lay  directly  in  his  path. 
That  day  his  grub  gave  out,  but  he  caught 
flsh,  and  the  instincts  of  grandfather  re- 
turning he  managed  to  kill  a  grouse.  Next 
day  he  walked  for  an  hour  through  a  black- 
berry thicket,  and  when,  the  day  after,  he 
emerged  in  the  edge  of  a  little  settle- 
ment his  trousers  legs  were  flopping  like 
flags  in  the  wind.  The  hotel  clerk  told 
Bobby  he  could  not  eat  in  the  regular  dining- 
room.  But  Bobby's  good  blood  had  so 
asserted  itself  that  he  only  pitied  the  clerk 
and  the  people  of  the  dining-room,  who 
knew  not  the  joy  of  doing  the  impossible. 
He  had  even  forgotten  his  cravat,  for  he 
was  thinking  that  after  all  this  thing  which 
men  said  meant  starvation  was  not  so  very 
bad,  and  ten  to  one  the  city  calamities  they 
prophesied  were  no  worse.  So  when  he 
came  out  of  the  servants'  dining-room  that 
night  he  went  to  the  post  office  for  fear  of 
shocking  the  sensibilities  of  the  gentlemen 
in  the  writing-room,  and  there  wrote  a  note 
declining  a  place  in  the  office  of  the  old 
family  friend  at  home,  and  said  he  had 
decided  to  practise  law  in  the  bigger,  harder 
field  of  the  metropolis. 

Bobby  had  learned  that  the  man  who 
achieves  is  he  who  does  what  others  are 
afraid  to  do. 
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IT  HAS  often  struck  me  that  an  Amer- 
ican has  the  faculty  of  acquiring  sea- 
manship more  rapidly  than  men  of  other 
nations.  I  have  seen  a  tyro  utterly  ignorant 
of  anything  and  everything  pertaining  to 
a  boat  become  an  adept  in  the  handling  of 
a  one-designer  in  one  short  season.  Starting 
out  with  an  experienced  man,  either  ama- 
teur or  professional,  as  tutor,  he  quickly 
learns  to  steer  his  boat  to  windward  in 
heavy  sea  and  wild  and  blustering  weather. 
Or  harder  still,  to  keep  his  saucy  little  ship 
steady  on  her  course  with  a  piping  breeze 
blowing  dead  astern  and  big  combers  curl- 
ing up  under  the  counter.  Soon  he  is  suffi- 
ciently equipped  to  tackle  any  emergency 
that  may  come  his  way  when  cruising  or 
racing,  to  sail  on  his  own  hook  and  to  dis- 
pense with  assistance  or  tutelage.  Moreover, 


he  knows  how  to  prepare  his  boat  for  racing 
so  that  she  may  cross  the  line  complete  in 
every  detail,  hull  rubbed  down,  painted,  and 
varnished,  slippery  as  good  ice,  gear  in  tip 
top  order,  and  skipper  and  crew  fit  as  a 
fiddle. 

Most  yachtsmen  take  their  first  sail  of  the 
season  on  Memorial  Day.  There  may  be 
some  excuse  for  the  owners  of  the  great 
racers  and  cruisers  to  stagnate  until  June  in 
ignominious  winter  quarters — for  the  cost  of 
keeping  them  in  commission  is  immense.  But 
why  should  the  owner  of  a  sturdy  small 
craft  delay  the  fitting  out  of  his  boat  and 
miss  the  exhilarating  breezes  of  April  and 
May? 

It  is  becoming  more  and  more  the  custom 
to  prolong  the  yachting  season  by  making 
an  early  opening  and  a  late  ending.    The 
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great  increase  in  the  yachting  fleet  of  this 
country,  and  more  especially  the  increasing 
popularity  of  the  one-design  classes,  is  prob- 
ably the  cause.  Yachting  as  a  delightful 
sport  and  wholesome  recreation  has  long  had 
a  strenuous  grip  on  the  American  people. 
No  matter  how  remote  from  ocean  or  great 
lake  the  majority  of  citizens  may  be,  a  very 
large  number  are  infected  with  the  passion. 
Wherever  there  is  a  sheet  of  water,  even 
though  no  bigger  than  a  horse  pond,  there 
will  surely  be  found  some  kind  of  craft. 

The  little  craft  is  the  yachtsman's  training 
ship.  Aboard  her  he  learns  the  rudiments 
of  seamanship.  He  also  may  acquire  self- 
reliance.  The  owner  of  a  big  cruiser,  or 
racer,  as  a  general  rule  is  the  slave  of  his 
professional  skipper.  His  privileges  are 
those  of  a  favored  passenger,  to  which  may 
be  added  the  painful  duty  of  footing  the  bills, 
though,  of  course,  there  are  many  notable 
exceptions. 

There  can  be  no  better  school  of  yaehts- 
manship  in  all  its  phases  than  a  boat  of 
some  one-design  class,  from  a  dory  upward 
to  a  30-footer.  A  craft  built  to  the  same 
class  from  the  same  plans  as  several  others 
theoretically  should  have  the  same  speed, 
therefore  superior  handling  is  the  winning 
factor  in  every  class  of  race.  The  skipper 
who  takes  pains  to  have  the  hull  of  his  boat 


clean,  and  his  spars,  sails,  and  rigging  in  the 
best  condition,  has  already  won  half  the 
battle.  If  in  addition  he  brings  into  the  fray 
expert  knowledge  of  his  boat  (which  in- 
cludes the  art  of  getting  the  most  out  of  her 
in  every  point  of  sailing),  thorough  famil- 
iarity with  the  sailing  rules,  tides,  currents, 
and  local  winds,  he  will  stand  an  excellent 
chance  of  victory. 

The  one-design  classes  have  brought  ex- 
cellent opportunities  for  fine  sport  at  mod- 
erate cost.  No  big  crews  are  required  for 
shifting  ballast  as  was  the  case  with  the  old 
"  sandbaggers,"  when  every  man  aboard  was 
forced  to  be  both  acrobat  and  water-rat  to 
keep  the  cranky  craft  right  side  up. 

The  one-design  classes  have  put  within 
the  reach  of  a  modest  purse  scientific  boat 
sailing  and  racing. 

To  form  a  one-design  class  a  number  of 
amateur  sailors  get  together  and  agree  on 
the  type  of  boat  wanted.  They  engage  a 
naval  architect  to  design  the  craft ;  his  plans 
and  specifications  are  submitted  to  the  pro- 
spective purchasers,  and  an  estimate  for  the 
boats  completely  equipped  for  sea  service  is 
obtained  from  yacht  builders  of  repute.  As 
soon  as  the  contract  is  awarded  a  sample 
boat  is  built  and  very  thoroughly  tried  under 
the  supervision  of  the  designer. 

When  all  the  boats  are  finished,  rigged, 
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sails  bent,  and 
everything' 
all-a-taunt-o, 
lots  are  drawn 
for  a  choice. 
T  bus  each 
purchaser 
has  an  equal 
chance. 

Then  the 
owners  chris- 
ten them  and 
hasten  to 
tune  them  up 
for  the  sea- 
son's sport. 
A  1 1  h  o  u  g  h 
these  craft 
may  he  alike 
as  -two  peas 
and  their 
displacement 
may  not  have 
the  difference 
of  a  pound's 
weight,  while 
the  sail  area 
is  exactly  the 
same,  never- 
theless one 
boat  in  the 
class  for  some 
unaccount- 
able rea- 
son will  b  e 
smarter  than 
the   others. 

This  is  surprising,  as  they  are  as  much  alike 
as  shoes  made  from  the  same  leather  on  the 
same  last.  The  skilful  boat  sailer  is  aware 
of  many  wrinkles  which  tend  to  develop 
the  utmost  speed  of  his  craft,  as  for  instance 
by  a  skilful  disposition  of  his  "live  ballast." 
The  proper  trim  of  the  jib  sheet  has  won 
many  a  cup.  It  is  only  by  experience  that 
this  kind  of  knowledge  is  gained.  An  old 
hand  at  the  game  seems  to  know  instinct- 
ively what  a  boat  needs  to  do  credit  to  her- 
self. No  amount  of  book  learning  can  teach 
this,  for  no  two  boats  require  the  same 
treatment.  A  change  of  crews  often  works 
wonders  in  the  behavior  of  a  ''  one-de- 
signer." I  recall  a  remarkable  instance.  A 
certain  Mr.  Larboard  for  one  whole  season 
persistently  raced  the  little  21-footer  Mist. 
On  almost  every  occasion  he  finished  at  the 
rear  end  of  the  procession.    He  was  never 
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first,  second, 
or  third.  At 
the  close  of 
the  season 
Mr.  Starboard 
bought  her. 
The  following 
year  she  led 
the  class.  She 
had  simply 
been  queered 
by  bad  hand- 
ling ! 

The  race 
committees  of 
the  various 
clubs  which 
foster  the 
one-designers 
insist  u  p  o  n 
rules  of  con- 
structio n 
which  pre- 
vent the  craft 
from  degene- 
rating into 
mere  racing 
machines.  As 
a  rule  they  are 
seaworthy, 
practically 
uncapsizable, 
not  too  heav- 
ily sparred, 
and  easily 
handled.  Per- 
il aps  their 
most  admirable  quality  is  their  perfect  bal- 
ance, which  renders  the  trick  at  the  tiller  a 
task  of  delight. 

Some  of  the  modern  boats  revolve  with 
such  lightning-like  rapidity  that  if  ;  m  are 
not  careful  to  give  them  small  he:m  when 
going  about  they  will  describe  a  complete 
circle.  For  instance,  you  are  close  hauled 
on  the  starboard  tack  in  a  commanding 
breeze.  You  put  the  helm  hard  down.  The 
boat  responds  in  a  lively  way.  She  spins 
round  like  a  top,  and  is  back  on  the  star- 
board tack  again  before  you  realize  what 
has  happened.  Thus  care  is  necessary. 
Such  behavior  is  in  marked  contrast  to 
some  of  the  old  timers,  which  not  infre- 
quently required  the  aid  of  a  bow  oar  to 
come  about  at  all.  This  is  neither  nautical 
fiction  nor  exaggeration.  Many  a  time  have 
I  pulled  that  bow  oar ! 
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The  Newport  30-footers  designed  by  Nat 
Herreshoff  did  much  to  make  popular  the 
one-designers.  They  are  exquisitely  adapted 
to  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  built. 
For  several  years  they  have  afforded  brilliant 
sport  to  their  owners,  who  to  a  man  have 
taken  commendable  interest  in  their  achieve- 
ments. Some  of  them,  indeed,  have  learned 
to  handle  the  craft  in  quite  professional 
form.  But,  however  satisfactory  from  a 
racing  view-point  these  boats  may  be,  they 
have  no  accommodations  whatever.  Their 
hulls  are  mere  shells,  and  their  interiors 
bare  as  an  empty  barn.  They  possess  two 
rare  and  excellent  qualities  —  remarkable 
velocity  on  all  points  of  sailing,  running, 
reaching,  and  threshing  to  windward,  and 
ease  in  handling.  Surprisingly  sensitive  to 
the  tiniest  touch  of  the  tiller,  they  need  a 
light  and  tender  hand  at  the  helm;  but 
when  once  you  get  the  hang  of  them  it  is  a 
joy  to  steer.  A  better  type  for  racing  in 
Narragansett  Bay  could  not  have  been  de- 
vised. 

It  is  not  possible  to  combine  in  one  hull 
the  velocity  of  the  racing  machine  and  the 
comforts  of  a  mere  cruiser.  Mr.  Nat  Her- 
reshoff can  give  you  speed  and  he  can  give 
you  comfort.  But  he  will  assure  you  either 
of  these  attributes  is  subordinate  to  the 
other. 

I  once  crossed  the  Hudson  with  a  veteran 
salt  who  pointed  out  to  me  a  weather-worn 
North  River  sloop  beating  against  a  snort- 
ing southwester.  Her  reefed  mainsail  was 
graceful  as  a  gunny  bag.  Her  "bobbed'' 
jib  was  an  abomination.  She  sagged  off  to 
leeward  like  a  crab. 

"  Take  a  good  look  at  her,"  said  my  com  • 
panion,  "  the  yachts  of  fifty  years  ago,  that 
yachting  writers  romance  so  much  about, 
were  built  and  rigged  and  canvased  just 
like  that!" 

The  point  of  the  ancient  sea-dog's  remark 
is  its  perfect  truth,  though  it  will  be  stoutly 
denied  by  those  who  are  befogged  by  the 
whimsical  illusions  of  bygone  years.  The 
modern  cruising  craft  as  exemplified  in  the 
one-design  classes  is  a  boat  of  far  whole- 
somer  type  than  the  wide  and  shallow  skim- 
ming-dishes of  oar  daddies,  depending  upon 
immense  beam  for  stability  and  a  big  cen- 
terboard  for  whatever  weatherly  qualities 
she  happened  to'  possess.  But  let  me  not  too 
bitterly  berate  a  type  now  happily  obsolete. 
Even  she  had  her  good  points.  So  long  as 
the  water  was  smooth  she  sailed  like   the 


wind.  Aboard  her  our  forefathers  enjoyed 
themselves  vastly  on  the  river  and  on  the 
sound  in  moderate  weather.  It  was  only 
when  the  sea  rose  to  the  piping  of  the  gale 
that  her  objectionable  features  made  them- 
selves manifest  and  she  began  to  rear  and 
pound  and  slat  and  chuck  the  water  about 
most  viciously,  and,  if  close-hauled,  to  travel 
sideways  rather  than  ahead.  Although  hav- 
ing a  preference  myself  for  many  old  things 
like  old  wine,  old  books,  and  old  friends,  I 
cannot,  however,  say  that  the  old  skimming- 
dish  has  any  abiding  place  in  my  heart  of 
hearts.  In  fact,  I  am  a  convert  to  the 
modern  craft  as  being  in  every  way  prefer- 
able to  the  "  old-timer." 

This  remark  applies  not  only  to  the  smart 
and  graceful  ''one-designers,"  but  also  to 
the  freakish  scow  whose  velocity  is  as  won- 
derful as  her  shape  is  uncouth.  Last  season 
I  had  a  capital  opportunity  of  observing  the 
behavior  in  a  seaway  of  several  of  the 
"  scows  "  built  in  the  hope  of  bringing  the 
Seawanhaka  Cup  back  from  Canada.  They 
made  excellent  weather  of  it  and  sailed 
surprisingly  fast,  affording  fine  sport  to  their 
adventurous  crews. 

At  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  on  one  of  the  trial 
races  it  blew  so  hard  that  the  committee 
did  not  feel  justified  in  starting  the  Cup 
candidates.  There  was  quite  a  jump  of  a 
sea  on  and  the  scows  were  of  such  fragile 
build  that  is  was  feared  they  might  fall  to 
pieces.  This  alarm  was  not  shared  by  the 
daring  skippers  of  the  little  fleet,  who  pro- 
tested against  the  decision  in  sturdy  sailor- 
like talk  not  wholly  destitute  of  profanity. 
In  order  to  show  the  ability  of  their  boats 
several  of  them  reefed  down  and  sailed  out 
into  the  thick  of  it  and  sailed  back  un- 
scathed. 

So  long  as  the  spirit  of  sport  dominates 
Americans,  the  racing  machine  always  will 
be  .with  us — a  light  and  flimsy  fabric  stag- 
gering under  a  cloud  of  sail  and  collapsing 
shamefully  after  an  ephemeral  career.  In  my 
judgment  the  one-design  classes  have  kept 
our  yachtsmen  from  out-heroding  Herod  in 
the  way  of  fragile  construction.  The  ten- 
dency of  the  times  is  to  build  the  one- 
designers  up  to  certain  standards  which 
insure  substantial  construction  with  some 
pretensions  to  accommodation  and  sea- 
worthiness. The  Seawanhaka  knockabouts 
which  came  out  several  years  ago  were  cruis- 
ing and  sailing  last  summer  little  the  worse 
for  wear. 
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How  many  of  the  modern  small  craft 
constructed  exclusively  for  racing  could 
withstand  the  crucial  test  imposed  by  the 
British  Admiralty  on  new  torpedo  boats? 
First,  they  are  hung  up  by  the  bow  and 
stern  like  a  boat  on  a  ship's  davits.  If  they 
don't  break  in  two  under  this  strain  they 
are  then  slung  up  so  that  the  midship  sec- 
tion bears  all  the  weight,  bow  and  stern 
being  unsupported.  If  these  trials  are  en- 
dured without  scath  they  are  accepted  by 
the  navy.  A  craft  incapable  of  sustaining 
such  a  trial  is  not  fit  to  go  to  sea. 

The  dexterity  displayed  by  the  helmsmen 
when  maneuvering  for  a  commanding  posi- 
tion at  a  one-gun  start  in  a  class  of  say  fif- 
teen entries,  all  in  a  heap  together,  the  skill 
in  avoiding  collisions  and  in  observing  the 
rules  of  racing  as  well  as  the  rules  of  the 
road,  are  all  most  admirable.  The  smart- 
ness in  making  and  shortening  sail,  the 
readiness  shown  in  repairing  damages,  are 
quite  equal  to  professional  handicraft,  and 
are  in  fact  highly  creditable  to  Corinthian 
training.  This  year  has  seen  much  activity 
in  one-design  boats.  Many  new  classes 
have  made  their  appearance.  For  instance, 
the  new  Seawanhaka  15-footers,  as  I  write, 
number  twenty-two.  Smart  and  able  little 
craft  they  are.  Saturday  races  for  these,  as 
well  as  for  the  club  raceabouts  and  knock- 
abouts, are  making  the  season  of  1903  lively 
at  Oyster  Bay. 

There  is  also  a  new  25-foot  class  from 
the  design  of  C.  F.  Herreshoff,  a  nephew  of 


Nat  Herreshoff,  racing  off  Newport.  A 
class  of  new  30-footers,  fifteen  in  number, 
built  by  Nat  Herreshoff,  has  headquarters 
at  Bar  Harbor.  Sixteen  15-footers,  for 
whose  model  Starling  Burgess  is  respon- 
sible, fly  the  burgee  of  the  Massapoisett 
Yacht  Club.  The  Ardsley  Yacht  Club  has 
a  new  21-foot  class.  The  Indian  Harbor 
Club  has  built  a  little  fleet  of  18-foot  knock- 
abouts. The  old  one-design  classes  are 
raced  with  the  same  snap  and  fire  that  dis- 
tinguished the  contests  of  last  year.  It  may 
be  said,  indeed,  that  the  small  boat  sailing 
season  is  brilliant. 

A  new  phase  of  the  sport  recently  intro- 
duced is  the  inter- club  matches,  in  which 
the  mosquito  fleet  of  one  club  invades  the 
home  waters  of  another,  to  beat  or  be 
beaten  by  a  like  number  of  defending 
boats.  Then  victors  and  vanquished  dine 
together  and  smoke  the  pipe  of  peace. 
These  inter-club  team  races  excite  great  in- 
terest as  well  as  good-natured  rivalry  and 
give  spur  to  the  sport. 

To  sum  up,  the  one-design  classes  have 
done  more  to  encourage  the  building,  im- 
provement, and  sailing  of  small  boats,  and 
also  to  promote  seamanship  and  sport  among 
amateurs,  than  all  other  factors  combined  in 
the  annals  of  the  pastime.  The  new  classes 
launched  for  this  season  and  the  numerous 
additions  to  the  most  popular  of  the  old 
classes  indicate  that  the  one- designers  are 
by  no  means  a  passing  fad  or  fancy,  but 
that  they  have  come  to  stay. 
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SHOULD 
never  have 
found  it  if 
Peasley  had  not  been 
addicted  to  drink.  The 
first  of  June  we  set 
forth  to  scour  the  Con- 
necticut coast  for  a 
modest  seaside  resort. 
The  day  had  proved 
fruitless.  Toward 
evening  we  hired  the 
bibulous  Peasley  to 
row  us  about  in  his 
boat  that  we  might  look 
along  the  shore.  Peas- 
ley, from  suspicious 
energy  and  volubility, 
lapsed  by  swift  degrees 
into  chuckling  impot- 
ence, grim  silence,  and 
wan  sadness.  Night 
came  on  sullenly  and 
with  it  a  heavy  rain; 
the  sound  heaved  in 
oily  undulation,  merci- 
lessly beaten  in  the  face 
by  the  steady  down- 
pour. It  grew  wretch- 
edly dark.  Just  as  our 
boatman  sunk  to  sleep  he  gently  murmured 
with  a  fine  free  gesture,  "Thash  shore." 

Josephine  is  game  in  a  nasty  situation — I 
married  her  partly  because  of  that.  Wet 
and  exasperated  as  we  were,  we  laughed :  I 
took  the  oars,  she  bailed:  and  after  fifteen 
minutes  of  hard  pulling  we  smashed  our 
bows  against  a  float.  Dogs  began  to  bark, 
Josephine  and  I  hallooed  and  whistled,  and 
even  Peasley  moaned  out  a  dismal  cry  to 
the  friendly  house-lights  shining  into  the 
dark.  Somewhere  we  heard  voices,  and 
very  soon  a  bareheaded  young  fellow  came 
leisurely  down  a  runway  and  talked  to  us 
in  a  good-natured  drawl,  quite  unmindful 
of  the  pelting  rain. 

"Darned  if  it  ain't  old  Peasley,"  he  said, 
"and  drunk's  ever." 


Peasley. 


The  incontestable  truth  of  this  put  our 
relations  at  once  on  an  intimate  footing. 
The  reluctant  oarsman  was  hustled  away  by 
another  comer :  Josephine  and  I  were  soon 
in  a  generous  kitchen  drying  out  before  a 
fire  and  accounting  for  our  unexpected 
presence  to  a  sympathetic  group  of  seven 
women  and  three  men — all  evidently  Ger- 
mans and  well  acquainted  with  the  vagaries 
of  Peasley.  We  stayed  the  night  in  this  un- 
known shelter,  falling  gratefully  to  sleep  in 
a  room  whereon  the  rain  beat  lustily,  and 
beneath  which  the  sea  lapped  and  gurgled. 

Morning  came  like  a  clean-cut  cameo; 
out  into  the  blue  and  green  and  white  with 
all  speed.  The  wonder  of  it!  We  were  on 
an  island!  Not  two  hundred  feet  off  the 
Connecticut  shore  lay  this  handful  of  land 
of  not  more  than  two  acres.  Before  us  the 
sound  stretched  and  rippled  and  sparkled; 
in  the  far  distance,  a  crawling  line  of  blue — 
Long  Island;  in  the  middle  distance,  other 
islands,  one  with  a  quaint  lighthouse:  be- 
hind us  in  wooded,  gracious  curves  bent  the 
mainland,  studded  with  imposing  architec- 
tural wonders. 

In  the  center  of  our  neat- rounded  island 
— we  called  it  ours  at  once- — there  sat  com- 
fortably, like  an  old  man  at  ease,  a  rambling 
vine-covered  house,  made,  apparently,  by 
joining  loosely  a  great  number  of  singly 
constructed  rooms;  and  this  was  symmet- 
rically balanced  off  by  three  pert  cottages 
set  at  equal  intervals  on  rocks  jutting  into 
the  water. 

There  was  a  look  of  ecstatic  resolution 
on  Josephine's  face  as  she  gazed  about  her, 
drawing  in  deep  breaths  of  the  morning. 
I  turned  to  her  inquiringly;  she  nodded. 
Then  I  knew  we  were  to  stay  there  for  the 
summer.  I  had  no  fear  that  she  could  not 
arrange  matters.  I'd  seen  Josephine  act 
before. 

After  breakfast  in  the  central  cottage, 
proclaimed  by  an  indefatigable  bell  rung 
by  a  sweet-faced  girl  of  twelve  with  very 
thin  legs,  I  betook  myself  to  my  pipe,  and  a 
rustic  seat  that  looked  out  over  miles  of  srav 
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blue  sea  studded  with  white 
yachts  and  sailabouts.  Josephine 
retired  to  diplomatic  conference. 

What  took  place  in  that  fem- 
inine conclave,  I  have  never  fully 
known.  Subsequently  Josephine 
appeared,  triumphant  but  ex- 
hausted. 

"  I  feel  like  Martin  Luther  after 
he  stood  up  before  the  something 
of  Worms.  Never  did  I  realize 
so  keenly  the  value  of  a  godly 
bringing-up  and  a  decent  ap- 
pearance. They'll  take  us,  but 
they  don't  at  all  care  for  Ameri- 
cans. They've  never  had  but  one 
family  of  them,  and  they  had  a 
Spitz  dog  that  bit  a  German 
madchen  in  the  leg  and  were  turned 
out  bodily.  I've  assured  them  in 
my  best  German — though  they 
speak  English  perfectly — that  we 
have  no  dogs,  are  immaculate  in 
character,  and  can  eat  anything. 
Now  we  'd  better  go  back  to  town 
and  get  our  things." 

And  so  it  was  settled. 

We  were  divided  according  to  our  cot- 
tages. In  the  white  cottage  lived  the  Swiss ; 
in  the  gray  were  the  German  boarders  and 
Josephine  and  I;  in  the  neat  little  shingled 
cottage  were  married  sons  and  daughters; 
the  indiscriminate  unmarried  remainder 
abode  in  the  ancestral  center  house  with 
a  good  frau,  the  mother  of  the  island. 

Early  in  the  summer  we  were  informed 
of  the  social  status  of  our  fellows — our  own 
we  inferred.  The  Swiss,  who  spoke  vary- 
ing shades  of  good  and  bad  German,  were 
the  aristocracy.  They  had  discovered  the 
place;  they  had  come  there  for  fifteen  in- 
variable summers  and  resented  interference. 
The  surety  of  their  birth  and  position  was 
in  their  resonant  names  —  Brauenfelds, 
Eschman,  Streuler,  Grauenstein,  and  the  like 
— and  in  their  ponderously  solemn  mien. 

Then  there  were  the  Germans, — good- 
natured,  sturdy  young  fellows  with  garrulous 
wives  and  unstinted  numbers  of  children. 
But  they  could  boast  no  loftier  names  than 
Opp  and  Kopp  and  Blum. 

The  life  we  led  was  a  simple  one — an 
island  with  a  coast-line  of  some  eight  hun- 
dred feet  does  not  admit  of  Man  Friday  ex- 
citements and  Swiss  Family  Robinson  ad- 
ventures. Our  pleasures,  like  our  national- 
ities, were  segregated. 


A  Sweet-faced  Girl  with 
Very  Thin  Legs. 


Josephine  and  I  were  given 
free  range  of  the  island  with  the 
tacit  understanding  that  we  were 
to  settle  on  no  previously  pre- 
empted portion  of  greensward  or 
rock.  At  seven  we  rose  and 
donned  our  bathing  suits.  In 
the  front  of  the  island — that  part 
looking  out  toward  Long  Island — 
was  a  high  rocky  bluff,  covered 
with  cactus  plants,  and  from  it 
leading  down  to  the  water,  a 
flight  of  steps.  From  here  we 
swam  out  into  an  open  stretch  of 
blue  invigorating  water.  Then 
came  breakfast,  a  noisy,  dishev- 
elled meal,  ranging  from  griddle 
cakes  to  jam  and  cheese;  and 
after  that  the  day's  work.  Those 
who  went  to  town  were  ferried 
across  to  the  mainland  by  a  grin- 
ning lout  of  a  boy — Leo — whose 
scanty  garments,  tied  up  with  in- 
adequate bits  of  string,  seemed 
always  about  to  fall  shamelessly 
from  his  scantier  body.  But  a 
better  oarsman  I  have  never  seen. 
Then  the  Swiss,  in  weighty  phalanx,  set 
about  their  avocations.  The  arbor  beneath 
the  cherry  trees  was  theirs.  Here  they  read 
and  knitted,  and  talked  in  high,  fugue-like 
dissonances,  or  divided  into  two  groups — 
the  doctor  leading  one  and  the  Herr  pro- 
fessor the  other — for  croquet. 

Here  was  serious  business.  No  frivolous 
knocking  about  of  balls.  Strict  law  and 
order  prevailed,  each  player  thoroughly 
coached  by  the  leader  before  a  stroke  was 
permitted.  The  deep  growl  of  the  doctor, 
and  the  indignant  treble  of  the  Herr  pro- 
fessor greeted  the  slightest  approach  to 
careless  play.  They  might  have  been  bitter 
enemies  driving  cannon  balls  at  each  other's 
strongholds  instead  of  mild-faced  gentle- 
men with  tremendous  waistbands.  'Twas  a 
sorry  day  for  a  small  Opp  who  playfully 
rolled  away  a  croquet  ball  in  the  pauses  of 
the  game.  I  thought  she  was  to  be  cast 
into  the  sea,  and  turned  away  my  face. 

At  morning  high  tide  on  the  mainland 
side — on  a  little  foot-bruising  beach  there — 
bursts  of  chattering  soprano  and  hoarse  alto 
sci-eams  heralded  the  bathing  hour  of  the 
women  and  children.  No  silly  conventions 
here,  no  self-contained  kill-joy  aristocracy. 
None  of  your  fashionable  strolling  about  in 
smart  bathing  costumes.  Stockingless,  heads 
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protected  by  huge  frilled  oil-silk  caps,  the 
women  intrepidly  took  to  the  water,  the 
children  after  them  in  timorous  g-lee.  We 
never  tired  of  the  sight  of  these  simple- 
hearted  folk  leaping,  swimming,  sousing, 
screaming  in  the  shallow  water  like  a  flock 
of  aquatic  parrots.  The  children,  floating 
about  with  rainbow-hued  u  water  wings " 
on  their  fat  shoulders,  looked  not  unlike 
sportive  cherubs,  while  their  martinettes  of 
mothers  sat  in  the  sand  issuing  ineffec- 
tual commands  in  unvarying  fierceness  of 
tone. 

In  some  strange  fashion  another  mosaic 
appeared  in  our  collection  during  the  sum- 
mer— the  Duffys,  nine  of  them,  the  sham- 
rock in  their  bonnets,  with  a  male  parent 
who  ran  a  secluded  poolroom  and  initiated 
Josephine  into  the  secrets  of  refined  book- 
making.  They  added  a  new  and  vivacious 
element  to  the  bathing  hour.  Mrs.  Duffy,  a  , 
tightly  constructed  lady,  familiar  to  us  all 
as  "Ma,"  was  wont  to  strike  boldly  out  to 
sea,  where  her  offspring  feared  for  her 
safety.  Out  there  in  the  deep  blue  water 
she  loved  to  float  at  utter  peace  with  nature. 
To  see  her,  recumbent,  feet  airily  crossed, 
auburn  curls  kinking  in  the  waves,  bobbing 


negligently  up  and  down,  was  a  sight  Jose- 
phine could  never  forego. 

Such  shrieking  colloquies  as  this  used  to 
take  place — in  perfect  good-will — between 
mother  and  children : 

"Ma,  you  come  in  here  outo'  there." 

"  Aw,  go  smother  yerself  " — Ma,  in  salty 
ease. 

"  I  'm  comin'  out  to  get  you,  Ma." 

"  I  '11  push  yer  face  in  if  you  do  " — Ma, 
nonchalantly. 

"I  wisht  you'd  get  drowned  once;  you 
would  n't  be  so  funny  then,  maybe." 

"  Aw,  go  chase  yerself,  Mary," — Ma,  laugh- 
ing in  pride  at  her  family's  solicitation. 

We  men  took  to  the  sterner  pleasures. 
Fishing  off  the  rocks  was  unfailing.  Here 
we  were  all  at  one — caste  was  forsaken. 
Hour  after  hour  we  sat  together  confidently 
dropping  our  lines  into  the  deep  water. 
Herman,  the  factotum  of  the  island,  pro- 
vided us  with  tackle  and  a  refreshing  bottle 
of  beer;  the  bait  we  had  to  provide  our- 
selves— fiddler  crabs,  which  we  got  by  long 
rows  over  to  Putz's  Island,  or  Little  Captain. 
Occasionally  some  one  would  pull  out  a  fish. 
Then  we  broke  our  crafty  silence  in  con- 
gratulations to  the  lucky  fisherman.    What 
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"  Fishing  off  the  rocks  was  unfailing." 


we  caught  were  weak  fish — and  a  small 
creature  not  unlike  the  weak  fish,  which 
went  by  the  profane  sounding  name  of 
begaul.  Few  of  our  catch  were  eatable.  Our 
eel-pots,  set  off  the  float,  yielded  a  good- 
sized  squirmer  a  day,  and  in  the  muddy 
bottom  of  a  near-by  bay  some  venture- 
some spirits  found  a  poor  sort  of  clam.  But 
the  chief  results  of  a  day's  fishing  were  an 
exalted  patience  and  a  placidity  of  soul. 

In  July  we  became  the  enthusiastic  owners 
of  the  Surprise.  As  we  were  rowing  one  morn- 
ing up  a  marshy  inlet  we  saw  her,  beached 
in  uncomplaining  humility.  At  night  she 
was  ours — for  twenty-five  dollars.  A  six- 
teen-foot sloop,  of  the  late  'GOs,  built  like 
a  fat  seed,  with  honest  snub-nose  bows,  and 
a  stern  that  was  constantly  hurrying  to 
catch  up  with  itself.  Josephine  and  I  painted 
her  and  put  on  such  light  rigging  as  our 
scant  purse  allowed.  She  took  to  the  sea 
like  a  willing  old  domestic,  conscious  of  her 
stiffening  joints,  but  bound  to  please. 

While  she  was  undoubtedly  the  surprise 
of  the  island  we  were  dissatisfied  with  her 
name,  and  when  Josephine,  after  a  pensive 
stare  at  the  torn  mainsail  and  jib,  said, 
"  Let 's  call  her  Lace  Curtains — her  sails 
are  so  full  of  holes,"  I  instantly  agreed. 

A  more  faithful  old  lady  never  sailed  the 


Sound  than  Lace  Curtains.  As  we  plowed 
dignifiedly  by  various  old  salts  they  would 
cock  their  shifty  eyes  and  spit  in  chuckling 
delight.  "  Gawd — if  that  ain't  the  old  Sur- 
prise. I  owned  her  way  back  in  '71."  But 
the  old  lady  did  us  good  service,  trying  not 
to  leak  and  to  jump  the  heavier  seas,  sail- 
ing her  best  before  the  wind  to  make  up  for 
her  wretched  performances  close-hauled, 
and  minding  her  tiller  like  a  perfect  grand- 
mother. What  matter  if  on  her  last  sail  of 
the  summer  her  nervousness  overcame  her, 
and  both  stays  gave  way,  the  throat  hal- 
yards parted,  the  jib  clews  broke,  and  her 
bottom  leaked  rivers ! 

At  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  came 
kaffee-klatsch  under  the  trees  by  the  croquet 
ground.  Then  all  amusements  ceased  and 
we  devoured  curious  German  cheese  cakes, 
wonderful  cherry  tarts,  and  strong  black 
coffee  poured  from  great  white  pitchers,  all 
served  by  the  thin-legged  little  girl.  We 
spoke  politely  but  reservedly  with  one  an- 
other, and  Josephine,  who  has  lived  abroad, 
inquired  in  German  of  the  older  sons  sent 
to  Switzerland  to  be  educated.  As  the 
placid-eyed  mothers  answered,  a  wistful 
look  shadowed  their  faces. 

Toward  evening  the  husbands  and  bro- 
thers came  home  and  there   began    much 
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pleasant  hallooing  and  exuberant  kissing. 
Gradually  stately  figures  of  Swiss  men  and 
women  stole  out  in  bathing  dress,  looked 
hesitatingly  at  the  night-shadowed  water, 
and  with  a  sigh  of  reluctance,  joy,  and  re- 
lief, disappeared  with  a  fat  plunge ;  stout  - 
limbed  young  Germans  dived  vain-glori- 
ously  from  high  rocks  and  remained  under 
water  endless  minutes ;  Joe,  the  handsome 
young  boat-builder — our  rescuer  from  Peas- 
ley — weary  and  soiled  from  standing  hours 
waist-deep  in  water,  went  running  by,  his 
brawny  chest  and  massive  hairy  arms  tense 
with  the  thought  of  the  coming  coolness  ;  be- 
hind came  Georgie,  the  dish-washer,  in  a 
sickly  green  jersey;  Leo  shambled  along, 
grinning  from  vacancy  to  vacancy :  all  of 
the  colony,  taking  the  final  dip  for  the  day 
— sputtering,  panting,  splashing,  shivering, 
and  dripping. 

Josephine  and  I  always  waited  until  Miss 
Millie  came.  It  was  a  brave  sight  to  see  her, 
a  strong-limbed,  full-chested  girl,  head  flung 
back,  the  hard  firm  flesh  of  her  neck  and 
face  tanned  rich  brown,  the  vigor  of  youth 
forcing  her  into  a  run  and  compelling  her 
high  flute-like  soprano  to  shouts  of  joy.  As 
she  swam  far  out  into  the  open  water  her 
strokes  were  as  long  and  sure  as  those  of  a 
man. 

Seven  o'clock  dinner  was  a  chattering 
rout.  We  stood  in  corners  and  lurked  be- 
hind trees  like  runners  getting  set  on  the 
mark,  waiting  the  sound  of  that  raucous  bell. 
At  last  it  came.  Forty  men  and  women  and 
twenty-seven  children  leaped  to  their  places 
and  seized  the  generous  plates  of  food, 
hastily  picking  out  the  choicest  bits ;  for  the 


entire  dinner  was  put  on  at  once,  and  delays 
meant  cold,  uninviting  portions.  Josephine, 
to  my  great  astonishment,  developed  a 
speed  and  a  pertinacity  at  this  game  that 
augured  ill  for  her  winter  manners  in  our 
apartment. 

Early  in  our  stay  we  had  chosen  a  quaint 
rustic  bench  in  a  sheltered  corner  of  rock 
at  the  front  of  the  island.  It  came  to  be 
known  as  the  "  American  Corner  " — a  cor- 
ner in  comfort — and  here  we  spent  our 
evenings.  As  the  night  fell,  we  seemed  to 
be  sitting  in  a  vast  chair  suspended  in  a 
great  circular  hall  of  black  shadow,  piercing 
stars,  and  illimitable  sea.  Sky  lines,  shore 
lines,  land,  and  water  were  all  merged  into 
a  mysterious  liquid  medium.  The  Sound 
boats  went  by  like  crawling  glow  worms  ; 
yacht  lights  flickered  and  danced  with  the 
swell ;  the  steady  shine  of  Big  Captain's 
Island  light  seemed  to  be  the  one  sure  point 
of  reckoning  in  the  world. 

The  post-prandial  shouts  of  the  children 
died  to  sleepy  murmurs  ;  the  gramaphone, 
that  rampant  accursed  mechanism  of  the 
Duffys — whined  into  the  night  for  the  un- 
endurable fifth  and  last  time  the  undeniable 
fact  that  Rip  Van  Winkle  was  a  lucky  man ; 
the  droll  voice  of  the  Mother  Frau  over  her 
nightly  bottle  of  beer  ceased ;  Joe  and  Her- 
man, in  the  glamotu*  of  red  ties,  departed  for 
the  mainland  and  then-  sweethearts;  the 
honest  lights  of  the  cottagers  went  out  one 
by  one;  and — the  island  was  ours. 

The  little,  ridiculous,  Fliegende-Blatter, 
simple-hearted,  hospitable  island,  was  ours, 
and  we  knew  then  why  we  enjoyed  our  pic- 
nicing  on  its  kindly  breast. 


"  The  island  was  ours." 


SOME  SNAKES   I    HAVE   KNOWN 


By  W.  S.  DUNBAR 


DRAWINGS  BY   FOSTER  M.   FOLLETT 


"As  if  I  was  a  comic  opera." 

SOMEHOW  I've  always  had  a  hankering 
for  snakes.  And  when  I  say  snakes,  I 
mean  the  real  thing'.  With  the  lapse  of 
years  the  habit  of  having-  a  snake  or  two  in 
my  pockets,  or  in  a  box  at  home,  grew  upon 
me  until  at  last  it  assumed  the  proportions 
of  a  hobby.  I  liked  to  study  them,  to  defend 
their  character  from  the  unjust  suspicions 
and  the  cruel  slanders  of  those  who  are  ever 
ready  to  assail  their  good  name.  I  liked  to 
watch  the  beauty  of  their  sinuous  move- 
ments. For  there  is  no  other  living  creature 
that  is  so  graceful  as  a  non-poisonous  serpent 
of  the  North,  or  the  corn  snake  of  the  South- 
ern States  of  America.  One  of  the  happiest 
hours  of  my  life  was  that  in  which  Curator 
Ditmars,  of  the  New  York  Zoological  Gar- 
dens, allowed  me  to  hold  a  twenty-eight  foot 
Indian  python — the  largest  reptile  in  captiv- 
ity— while  it  was  being  forcibly  fed.  I  ought, 
however,  to  mention  that  about  fifteen  other 
men  were  also  holding  him  at  the  same  time, 
or  else  I  would  not  now  be  telling  about  it. 
And  they  had  all  they  could  do. 

But  the  snakes  with  whom  I  have  gener- 
ally associated  have  mostly  been  the  little 
chaps,  such  as  the  lively  two-foot  garter  snake 


that  I  had  in  a  Kansas  City  street  car  one 
day.  I  had  picked  him  up  in  the  suburbs  of 
the  city,  and  before  taking  the  car  back  to  the 
business  section  of  the  town  I  buttoned  him 
in  the  inside  pocket  of  my  coat.  Now,  any- 
body who  has  ridden  over  the  streets  of 
Kansas  City  knows  that  in  places  it  seems  as 
though  the  cars  were  climbing  up  the  roof  of 
a  barn.  When  I  got  on  the  car  it  was  full, 
and  so  I  had  to  grab  a  strap  in  order  to  stand 
up.  Presently  a  seat  became  vacant  beside 
me,  and  I  sat  down.  As  I  did  so  I  glanced  up, 
and  there  was  my  poor  little  snake  hanging 
to  the  strap  I  had  just  left.  Various  other 
people  noticed  him  at  the  same  time,  and  the 
ensuing  exhibition  would  have  enabled  any 
person  in  the  car  to  secure  a  job  as  a  circus 
acrobat  at  a  handsome  salary.  After  they 
had  escaped  I  put  the  snake  back  in  my 
pocket.  The  conductor  was  a  hero,  and  stuck 
to  his  post,  but  he  put  me  off  the  car  and  kept 
my  nickel. 

I  was  about  twelve  years  old  when  I  first 
got  the  snake  habit,  and  the  scene  of  my  first 
notable  exploit  was  along  a  little  creek  called 
Bloody  Run,  on  the  outskirts  of  Cincinnati. 
A  lot  of  us  school  boys  had  finally  exhausted 
the  list  of  forbidden  recreations,  and,  in  our 
casting  about  for  some  new  industry,  one 
Saturday  morning  the  inspiration  fell  on  me. 
I  proposed  the  organization  of  a  snake  hunt- 
ing club,  and  the  motion  was  carried  with  a 
whoop.  Hastily  arming  ourselves  with  old 
tin  cans,  we  started  forth  along  Bloody  Run, 
and  were  speedily  reaping  a  bountiful  though 
rebellious  harvest.  In  that  little  group  were 
some  whose  names  were  afterward  destined 
to  stand  high  on  the  roll  of  eminence  in  vari- 
ous callings.  There  were  Arthur  Henshaw, 
afterward  the  greatest  catcher  and  batsman 
of  Harvard  baseball  annals;  "Bob"Foote, 
now  the  Rev.  Robert  Bonner  B.  Foote,  of 
Cincinnati;  William  Strunk,  who  was  to  be- 
come a  professor  at  Cornell  University ;  Harry 
Brinton  Walter,  who  built  a  bridge  across 
Bloody  Run  that  day,  and  afterward  planned 
some  of  the  great  bridges  of  the  Cincinnati 
Southern  Railway;  and  Martin  W.  Sampson, 
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now  at  the  head  of  the  department  of  Eng- 
lish in  the  University  of  Indiana. 

We  returned  laden  with  squirming  spoils, 
and  next  morning  there  wasn't  a  servant  girl 
left  in  any  of  our  respective  families.  I  par- 
ticularly remember  how  hard  I  tried  to  prove 
to  our  cook  that  the  four  snakes  which  I  put 
on  the  kitchen  floor  were  harmless.  No  dem- 
onstration, no  explanation,  was  of  any  avail. 
The  expressman  came  for  her  trunk  in  half 
an  hour.  Father  had  n't  got  home  yet,  so  I 
went  and  stayed  all  night  with  another  boy. 

The  penalty  which  I  incurred  for  this  sin- 
cere and  practical  devotion  to  the  study  of 
natural  history  need  not  be  dwelt  upon.  But 
my  spirit  arose  triumphant  over  the  troubles 
of  the  flesh,  and  St.  Patrick's  campaign  in 
Ireland  was  not  more  thorough  than  the  one 
we  carried  on  along  the  banks  of  Bloody 
Run.  It  came  to  an  end,  however,  so  far  as 
I  was  concerned,  through  a  rather  remark- 
able incident.  Two  or  three  of  us  were  one 
day  prospecting  in  the  woods  along  the  creek 
when  one  of  the  boys  set  up  a  yell  that  had 
a  new  sound  to  it.  Running  to  the  spot  we 
beheld  a  snake  decidedly  different  from  those 
with  which  we  had  become  familiar.  It  was 
about  eighteen  inches  long,  rather  thick  for 
its  length,  with  a  stumpy  tail,  a  much  wider 
head  than  the  other  snakes  had,  and  was  of 
a  dull,  mottled,  red-brown  color. 

Elated  by  this  new  variety,  I  held  it  down 
with  a  stick,  as  usual,  made  a  grab  for  it,  and 
quickly  had  it  in  a  tin  can,  in  spite  of  the  mean 
disposition  it  manifested.  Next  day  I  took 
the  pi'ize  down  to  Professor  Stuntz,  of  Wood- 
ward High  School,  to  find  out  what  it  was, 
and  proudly  dumped  it  on  the  floor  of  his 
class  room.  He  looked  at 
the  snake  and  then  looked 
at  me. 

"How  did  you  capture 
that  creature?"  he  asked. 

I  told  him. 

"Well,"  he  grunted.  "1 
guess  you  were  born  to  be 
hung.  That's  a  copper- 
head." 

The  next  incident  that 
stands  out  boldly  amid  my 
memories  of  those  happy 
days  has  a  fine  blacksnake 
for  the  central  character. 
The  scene  was  a  wood  near 
the  Little  Miami  River,  in 
Ohio,  where  Brinton  Walter, 
another   chap,  and   myself 


Mrs.  Perkins  on  the  Grape-Arbor, 


were  hunting  birds.  Each  of  us  was  armed 
with  a  slingshot  and  a  stout  shinny  stick. 
While  in  the  middle  of  a  thicket  of  wild 
blackberries,  Brinton,  who  was  the  eldest, 
saw  a  catbird  on  a  tree  a  hundred  feet 
away,  and  crept  slowly  toward  it,  slingshot 
in  hand.  To  get  a  better  aim  he  carefully 
climbed  up  on  an  old  brush  heap.  Then, 
even  as  we  watched  him,  he  fell  with  a  crash, 
and  we  heard  a  wild  scream  of: 

"Help!  Blacksnake!  Help!  Quick!  Black- 
snake!  Help!  Quick!  Help!  Blacksnake! 
Help!   *   *   *   Help!" 

Tearing  madly  through  the  brambles,  and 
leaving  half  our  raiment  on  the  thorns  be- 
hind us,  we  reached  him  at  last.    He  still  lay 
on  the  brush  pile.    No  snake  was  to  be  seen. 
"Where  is  it  V  we  yelled. 
"  In  my  pants  leg  !'•'  he  shrieked. 
And  with  the  words  the  shiny  head  of  the 
snake  appeared  at  his  ankle. 

With  all  our  strength  we  brought  our 
shinny  sticks  down,  and  almost  got  him. 
Then,  on  opposite  sides  of  our  prostrate  com- 
panion, and  like  two  blacksmiths  at  an  anvil, 
we  rained  our  blows  from  shoe  top  up  to 
thigh  and  back  again. 

"Help!"  moaned  Brinton. 
"Don't  be  afraid,"  we  gasped  between  our 
thwacks.    "He'll  be  dead  in  a  minute." 

But  the  sneaking  reptile  was  n't  there  at 
all.  We  caught  him  watching  us  from  the 
bottom  of  the  other  pants  leg.  Then  in  des- 
peration we  leaped  upon  the  prostrate  figure 
beneath  us  and  jumped  up  and  down,  kick- 
ing and  grinding  with  our  heels  until  at  last 
the  snake  gave  up  the  ghost,  and  we  had 
rescued  our  companion  from  a  horrible  fate. 
The  snake  was  really  a  fine 
specimen,  and  with  a  little 
stretching  he  measured  ex- 
actly seven  feet.  We  took 
Brinton  home  in  a  wagon. 

Of  course  there  were 
times  when  little  incidents 
caused  my  parents  to  re- 
monstrate with  me  regard- 
ing my  snake  habit,  but 
there  was  never  anything 
really  serious  of  the  sort 
until  I  was  about  fifteen 
years  old.  It  happened  one 
vacation,  while  we  were  on 
a  visit  to  the  old  ancestral 
farm  near  Utica,  in  New 
York  State.  I  remember  it 
well. 
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"The  jugr  is  the  ideal  snake  receptacle." 

A  few  rods  down  the  road  from  the  farm- 
house there  ran  a  little  creek  that  went 
meandering  through  the  fields,  and  from  this 
brook  I  was  accustomed  to  gather  a  partic- 
ular brand  of  playful  brown  water  snake  of 
which  I  was  especially  fond.  I  generally  kept 
about  three  of  these  in  my  room.  Sometimes 
one  of  them  would  get  out  and  go  on  an  ex- 
ploring expedition  about  the  house,  but  it  was 
sure  to  come  to  an  unhappy  end,  for  my  Aunt 
Mary  always  happened  to  drop  a  big  piece  of 
stovewood  on  one  whenever  it  got  into  the 
sitting  room  or  pantry.  How  she  invariably 
happened  to  be  carrying  stovewood  on  such 
occasions  I  could  never  quite  make  out,  but 
it  was  a  fact.  Of  course,  she  told  me  how 
sorry  she  was,  every  time,  but  that  didn't 
mend  the  snake's  backbone  auy. 

Well,  on  the  day  before  my  father  was  to 
start  back  to  the  West  by  the  early  train,  I 
had  found  a  jolly  little  snake  about  two  feet 
long  that  acted  as  if  he  had  been  trying  all 
his  life  to  break  into  a  civilized  family.  He 
was  playful  as  a  kitten,  and  I  loved  him  at 
first  sight.  Before  I  went  to  bed  I  made  him 
at  home  in  a  shoe  box,  with  a  tin  pan  of  water 
and  some  angleworms  for  a  midnight  lunch. 

I  was  awakened  from  peaceful  sleep  at 
dawn  by  a  crash  and  a  scream  that  proceeded 
from  my  mother's  room,  next  to  mine.  With 
a  dark  foreboding  in  my  heart,  I  hastened  to 
to  the  spot.  My  fears  were  only  too  well 
founded.  Standing  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
but  partly  dressed,  was  my  father.  The 
broken  water  pitcher  and  its  contents  were 
strewn  upon  the  floor,  and  my  snake  was 
moving  slowly  over  the  wet  and  fuzzy  carpet. 
Mother  sat  crouched  on  the  footboard  of  the 
bed,  and  even  in  that  crisis  I  could  n't  help 
wondering  how  she  kept  her  balance.  From 
the  brief  remarks  of  my  father  I  gathered 


that  in  preparing  to  wash  his  face  he  had 
unexpectedly  poured  my  snake  out  of  the 
pitcher.  Then,  pointing  to  the  little  moving 
reptile  with  a  large  hair  brush  which  he  held 
in  his  hand,  he  said: 

"My  son,  this  thing  must  stop." 

"Why,  certainly,  father,"  I  answered;  "I 
can  easily  stop  it." 

And  then,  clad  only  in  my  thin  night  shirt, 
I  stooped  over  to  do  so.  I  suppose  the  temp- 
tation was  too  great  for  father  to  resist,  with 
the  brush  in  his  hand,  but  he  did  hurt  my 
feelings  very  much,  and  very  rapidly. 

The  rest  of  those  water  snakes  stayed  in 
the  creek. 

Two  or  three  years  afterward  I  was  living 
in  Terre  Haute,  Ind.  Terre  Haute  is  on  the 
banks  of  the  Wabash,  and  the  crops  of  corn 
and  blacksnakes  produced  in  that  neighbor- 
hood each  run  about  forty  bushels  to  the 
acre.  I  soon  noticed  this  peculiarity  of  the 
soil  and  was  quick  to  take  advantage  of  it. 
Professor  Jenkins,  the  natural  history  author- 
ity, now  of  Leland  Stanford  University  in 
California,  was  teaching  in  the  State  Normal 
School  there  at  the  time,  and  he  first  showed 
me  how  handy  a  jug  is  for  carrying  snakes. 
Even  by  a  person  not  familiar  with  the  sub- 
ject it  will  be  seen  at  once  that  a  jug  is  the 
ideal  snake  receptacle.  All  you  have  to  do 
is  to  put  the  snake's  head  into  the  neck  of 
the  jug  and  push.  The  reptile's  own  body 
keeps  him  from  getting  out  until  he  is  all 
safely  in.  Then  let  the  cork  follow  the  tail 
quickly,  for  reasons  that  will  appear  when 
the  method  is  put  into  practise. 

If  I  had  followed  Professor  Jenkins'  jug 
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"  Had  poured  my  snake  out  of  the  pitcher." 
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system  on  the  occasion  about  to  be  described, 
I  feel  certain  it  would  have  saved  an  estima- 
ble and  rather  corpulent  lady  named  Perkins 
from  a  great  deal  of  mental  trouble  and  un- 
accustomed physical  activity.  Mrs.  Perkins 
was  our  landlady.  But  1  had  fallen  back  into 
the  old  tin  can  or  pocket  method  of  trans- 
portation, until  some  of  my  friends  of  nerv- 
ous disposition  met  me  with  regret,  or  crossed 
the  street  if  they  saw  me  first.  A  sincere 
esteem  for  Mrs.  Perkins,  however,  together 
with  constant  care,  had  made  it  possible  for 
me  to  keep  from  her  ears  the  knowledge  of 
my  love  for  snakes.  I  was  also  a  little  in 
doubt  regarding  her  attitude  toward  that 
branch  of  natural  history. 

So  it  happened  that  I  was  without  my 
jugs  one  afternoon,  when  I  caught  a 
nice  pair  of  blacksnakes  near  Markle's 
Mill,  a  few  miles  from  town.    One  was 
five  and  a  half,  and  the  other  a  little 
over  six  feet  long.     The  big  one  I  put 
in  a  pasteboard  box  and  the  other  in 
a  tin  can,  so  they  would  be  ready  to 
take  to  school  next  day.    That  night 
I  put  them  on  a  chair  by  the  side  of 
my  bed.    After  dressing  next  morn- 
ing I  picked  up  the 
tin  can,  but  the  in- 
stant I  touched  the 
pasteboard    box     I 
knew  it  was  empty. 
The  six-footer   had 
got  out.    I  searched 
the  room  carefully. 
No  snake.     Then  I 
looked  in  the   bed, 
thinking  perhaps  he 
had  crawled  in  with 
me  during  the  night 
to  keep  warm,  as  snakes  like  to  do.    He  was 
not  there  either.     I  mentioned  the  disap- 
pearance to  my  mother,  and  then   turned 
reluctantly  toward  the  dining-room,  but  not 
to  eat.    The  landlady,  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  the  beautiful  summer  morning,  was  wait- 
ing on  the  other  boarders. 

"Mrs.  Perkins,"  I  said,  "pardon me  just  a 
minute.  A  nice  blacksnake — a  fine  specimen 
over  six  feet  long — which  I  had  in  my  room 
last  night,  got  out  of  his  box.    I  hope " 

The  butter  dish  slipped  unnoticed  from 
her  hand.    The  room  was  getting  empty. 

"  I  hope  he  is  still  somewhere  in  the 
house,"  I  continued,  "and  if  you  come  across 
him,  please  catch  him  and  save  him  for  me. 
And  do  be  careful  not  to  hurt  him." 


Our  Cook  and  Harmless  Snakes 


As  I  reached  the  dining-room  door  and 
looked  backj  I  saw  Mrs.  Perkins  fall  into  the 
arms  of  the  colored  cook. 

In  about  ten  days  things  began  to  quiet 
down  some.  The  what'U-I-do-next  look  faded 
slowly  from  Mrs.  Perkins'  face,  and  the 
boarders  quit  standing  in  their  chairs  when 
the  cat  got  under  the  table.  But  they  did  n't 
understand  snakes.  There  was  a  rat  hole 
under  my  bed,  and  it  was  exactly  the  season 
when  snakes  go  into  retirement  to  shed  their 
old  skins.  It  would  n't  have  done  any  good 
to  explain  this,  though,  so  I  said  nothing.  I 
just  waited. 

One  morning,  about   a  month   later,  my 
mother  went  into  my  room  after  I  had  gone 
to  school,  and  there  was  the  snake,  in  all  the 
beauty  of   his   new 
black  suit,  hanging 
over  the  back  of  a 
chair.      Why    is    it 
that   a    woman 
always    thinks    she 
can    keep   a   snake 
in  a  room  by  shut- 
ting   the    door? 
Mother    came    out , 
locked  the  door  be- 
hind her,  and  bur 
ried   swiftly   down 
the     street    toward 
the  Normal  School. 
About  three  min- 
utes later,  as  nearly 
as  I  could  afterward 
figiue  it,  Mrs.  Per- 
kins   came     down- 
stairs on  her  way  to 
her  daily  marketing. 
Opening    the   front 
door,  she  stood  there  on  the  threshold  for  a 
moment,  taking  that  last,  lingering,  down- 
ward look  at  her  dress  which  is  so  dear  to 
the  feminine  heart.    On  the  door  mat  at  her 
feet  she  saw  the  long-lost  blacksnake. 

One  long,  quavering  shriek  floated  through 
the  summer  air,  and  when  the  first  neigh- 
bors got  there  Mrs.  Perkins  was  sitting  on 
top  of  the  grape-arbor. 

From  'way  down  the  street  I  saw  signs  of 
trouble,  and  was  just  in  time.  A  line  of  vol- 
unteers, led  by  two  policemen,  had  torn  the 
picket  fence  to  pieces,  and,  armed  with  the 
weapons  thus  obtained,  they  had  already  ap- 
proached within  twenty  feet  of  the  porch. 
Some  firemen  were  preparing  to  rescue  Mrs. 
Perkins.    As   I   ran   through  the  throng  a 
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dozen  men  tried  to  seize  me  and  drag  me 
back  from  peril.  And  when  I .  reached  my 
pet,  grabbed  him  up,  and  cuddled  him  to  my 
neck,  they  just  stood  there  and  looked  at 
each  other. 

"  Ain't  he  a  beauty J? "  I  said  to  them. 
"  He's  been  lost  for  a  month." 

Then  they  went  slowly  away,  as  though 
something  was  wrong,  but  they  couldn't  tell 
what.  A  few  days  afterward  father  and 
mother  decided  to  go  back  to  housekeeping. 
I  had  a  box  of  collars  under  my  arm  when 
we  left,  and  Mrs.  Perkins  said  good-by  from 
the  second-story  window. 

My  first  interview  with  a  big  snake  was 
in  Cuba,  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  it  were  rather 
unusual.  The  reptile  was  one  of  the  boa  con- 
strictors of  the  island,  locally  known  as  the 
maja,  and  the  one  I  met  was  somewhere 
around  thirteen  or  -fourteen  feet  long.  My 
reason  for .  not  measuring  him  will  appear 
later. 

I  was  crossing  a  district  known  as  Santa 
Lucia,  in  Puerto  Principe  Province,  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  island,  and  night  over- 
took me  while  I  was  still  some  distance 
from  my  destination  on  the  coast  of  Nuevias 
Bay.  The  trail  through  the  forest  was  a 
good  one,  and,  though  I  was  on  foot,  the  faint 
glow  of  the  new  moon  gave  light  enough  to 
guide  me  on  the  way.  A  Cuban  named  An- 
gelo,  whom  I  had  hired  some  time  before, 
was  with  me,  and  trudged  along  behind. 

There  is  something  uncanny  about  a  for- 
est in  the  tropics,  especially  at  night.  The 
soft  murmur  of  the  Northern  maples,  oaks, 
beeches,  and  pines  is  lacking.  In  its  place 
there  is  a  perpetual, 
menacing,  metallic, 
rasping  rustle  of  the 
palms,  a  waving  and 
swinging  of  mons- 
trous vines,  an  uneasy 
clicking,  a  constant 
moaning  that  gets 
upon  the  nerves. 
Every  shadow  be- 
comes a  threat.  You 
seem  to  be  running 
an  endless  gauntlet  of 
unseen  dangers  that 
wait  to  strike  you 
from  behind.  As  for 
me,  I  don't  like  it. 


'  Watching  us  from  the  bottom  of  the  other  pants  leg. 


That 's  the  way  it  seemed  that  night,  as 
I  picked  my  way  beneath  the  trees  and 
mechanically  brushed  aside  the  vines  that 
hung  over  the  narrow  pathway.  I  put  out 
my  hand  to  push  away  a  larger  vine  than 
usual,  and  as  I  did  so  the  vine  swung  slowly 
from  me  of  its  own  accord,  hung  there  an 
instant,  and  then  shot  back  and  struck  me 
fiercely  on  the  shoulder.  Even  before  the 
thing  came  toward  me  I  knew  I  had  walked 
into  a  boa  constrictor.  Yell  ?  I  think  they 
must  have  heard  me  in  Venezuela. 

I  never  took  a  boxing  lesson  in  my  life, 
but  if  I  didn't  win  that  contest  on  points 
then  may  I  never  see  another  snake.  As  for 
Angelo,  that  wretched  creature  stood  a  dozen 
feet  away,  and  laughed  till  he  actually  fell 
down.  There  I  was,  with  my  legs  so  petrified 
with  fear  that  I  could  n't  run  away,  and  my 
arms  going  round  like  a  Dutch  windmill  in 
a  cyclone,  landing  on  the  snake's  jaw  twice 
for  every  time  he  hit  me,  and  Angelo  hold- 
ing his  sides  and  acting  for  all  the  world  as 
if  I  was  a  comic  opera.  How  long  it  would 
have  lasted  I  don't  know,  but  by  good  luck 
I  accidentally  kicked  my  own  legs  out  from 
under  me  and  fell  down,  out  of  the  creature's 
reach.  And  I  had  the  sense  to  stay  there. 
By  the  time  Angelo  was  ready  to  cut  the 
snake's  head  off  with  his  machete  the  reptile 
had  pulled  himself  up  in  the  tree. 

I  crawled  about  twenty  feet  on  my  stom- 
ach, to  make  sure  the  fight  was  finished,  and 
then,  arising,  I  asked  Angelo  for  an  explana- 
tion, to  which  he  responded  that  those 
snakes  were  not  bad  snakes.  He  said  he 
had  seen  it  from  behind  me,  and  that  I 
was  entirely  to  blame  for  the  controversy, 
since  I  should  also 
have  observed  the  ser- 
pent and  avoided  it. 
It  may  be  that  An- 
gelo had  met  nice,  so- 
ciable, courteous  ma- 
jas  in  the  Cuban  forest, 
though  I  never  did. 
But  I  licked  that  one 
all  right,  and  if  there 
was  anything  humor- 
ous in  the  situation 
then  I  must  have 
been  too  busy  to 
notice  it.  Humor  is 
not  a  by-product  of 
the  strenuous  life. 


ALONG   THE   ATLANTIC   SHORE 


By  ROBERT  DUNN 


DRAWINGS    BY   HENRY  M CARTER 


POVERTY,  say  some;  love,  say  others, 
is  the  great  human  leveler.  Maybe — ■ 
for  three-quarters  of  the  year;  but  in 
America,  in  summer,  it  is  the  ocean  beach. 
Western  humanity,  divested  of  seriousness, 
drags  its  froth — which  is  the  index  of  every 
civilization — to  high-water  mark,  pavilions 
it  in  glass  and  tinsel,  and  plunges  into  the 
sea. 

Surf  bathing  in  America  is  done  for  its 
own  sake.  There  is  a  great  sincerity 
about  it;  it  is  a  true  national  pastime,  not 
a  fad  and  not  often  the  fashion;  millions 
are  at  it  for  three  months.  We  have  no 
bathing  machines,  no  Martello  towers,  and 
few  enough  invalids  walking  knee  deep  with 
set  teeth  into  the  surf,  in  stoic  obedience  to 
a  doctor  who  has  not  quite  exhausted  his 
resources  in  assaulting  pocketbooks.  More- 
over, the  principle  of  Honi  soit  is  still  vital 
enough  not  to  separate  sexes  on  the  beach, 
as  obtains  in  Europe.  And  the  proportion 
of  Americans — a  continental  people — who 
can  swim  is  amazing.  Probably  the  con- 
formation of  this  coast  has  much  to  do  with 
our  love  of  the  sea.  The  flat  Jersey  shore, 
the  edge  of  the  continental  shelf  sinking  at 
the  rate  of  an  inch  a  hundred  years  into 
the  Atlantic,  which  wind  and  surf '  con- 
tinually forms  and  deforms  into  dunes,  bars, 
lagoons — gratifies,  as  does  no  other  coast 
in  the  world,  the  "feel"  of  vastness,  melan- 
choly mutability,  and  power  you  ask  from 
the  sea;  but  no  less  does  the  one  vast 
beach,  made  of  granular  New  England  and 
heaped  by  the  ice  of  the  glacial  age  off 
its  shore — Long  Island;  no  less  does  the 
thin  scrub  pine,  the  dunes  and  gulls  of  the 
windy  Cape.  And  it  is  pleasant  to  think 
that  the  sand  and  surf  of  this  coast,  its  best 
barrier  to  invasion,  also  fascinates  into 
strength  its  race. 

When  it  is  not  born  in  you,  growth  of  a 
love  for  the  sea  often  comes  strangely.  A 
certain  man  told  me  that  once  he  had  hated 
salt  water.  Born  by  it,  he  said,  trotted  once 
a  week  (after  the  sermon)  along  the  finest 


strand  on  the  coast,  the  grown-ups  told  him 
to  hark  and  dream  what  the  wild  waves  said 
— muttering  from  behind  a  sepulchral, 
"Break,  break,  break,  on  thy  cold — "  till  he 
felt  foolish,  like  a  child  kissed  in  public,  and 
turned  his  back  on  the  surf.  Youth  is  per- 
verse; its  blessings  it  best  hates.  Though  it 
was  pleasant,  indeed,  to  send  the  dogs  in 
after  driftwood,  to  roast  clams  in  the  dunes, 
to  watch  the  lifeless  ships  crawl  down  the 
horizon — if  only  to  verify  certain  statements 
in  the  geography — yet  of  love  for  the  sea 
for  the  sea's  sake,  of  that  childish  sense  of 
vastness  and  heroism,  which  fairy  tales 
arouse,  there  was  none  for  him  by  the  At- 
lantic. So  he  learned  to  swim  in  a  pond, 
and  laughed  at  the  throngs  that  came  in 
summer  to  shriek  and  shout  with  excessive 
clothing  in  the  surf. 

One  day  a  child  from  the  West,  of  his  own 
age,  a  pale  thin  girl  with  long  yellow  hair, 
got  off  at  the  railroad  station  near  his  beach. 
A  line  of  much  weathered  sail  lofts  and 
fishers'  huts,  where  salts  meditate  on  the 
scup-run  around  a  never-finished  dory,  and 
tell  that  old  story  of  the  eel  man,  his  bro- 
ther's dead  body  and  the  profitable  pots, 
hid  the  station  from  the  beach.  But  near 
the  track  was  a  tidal  pond,  emptying  into 
the  ocean  under  a  wooden  bridge  where 
nets  on  iron  barrel  hoops  baited  with  raw 
meat  were  let  down  for  crabs.  "Daddy, 
daddy!"  cried  the  girl  to  her  father,  point- 
ing to  the  pond.  "See,  See!  Oh.  is  it  the 
ocean?  How  big!"  The  boy  wondered 
what  route  she  had  followed  from  the  West 
never  to  have  seen  a  sizable  lake :  for  that 
very  day  he  was  bound  inland,  called  by 
the  voice  of  forest  and  mountain,  as  she, 
perchance,  had  been  summoned  by  the  sea. 

What  perverse  youth  has  not,  it  craves. 
The  girl's  exhibition  seemed  inexpressibly 
foolish,  and  was  forgotten  with  scorn.  Ten 
years  passed.  The  wilderness  told  the  boy 
its  secrets,  prairie  winds  and  mountain 
snows  their  mysteries,  and  once  in  a  while 
he  remembered  the  sea,  only  to  hate  the 
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rough  feel  of  salt  water  and  sunlight  on  the 
skin,  and  the  smart  of  barnacle  scratches. 
So  one  year  he  was  in  the  middle  of  an  un- 
known country,  very  far  away  in  the  North, 
paddling  down  a  great  river,  which  hewed 
a  way  to  the  sea  through  certain  heights, 
where  rapids  had  swallowed  many  pioneers. 
Day  by  day  he  was.  tangled  in  swift  water, 
as  the  peaks  rose  a  sheer  mile  to  smother 
the  sky,  tangled  in  the  gloom  of  treach- 
erous, placid  canons;  off  glaciers  which 
shed  bergs  with  a  roar.  Where  was  the 
ocean?  When  would  he  reach  it?  Fast  as 
he  shot  on,  it  drew  faster  away.  Life  be- 
came its  pursuit;  thought  fused  into  visions 
of  the  sea.  His  mind  kept  going  back  ten 
years,  remembering  the  western  girl,  the 
tidal  pond,  and  how  the  ocean  was  hidden 
from  her.  He  began  to  wonder  how  she 
felt  as  her  father  took  her  through  the  hue 
of  rickety  houses  and  out  upon  the  Atlantic. 
And  he  knew,  he  told  me,  only  as  those 
heights  fell  suddenly  away,  and  he  came 
out  into  the  million  grassy  channels  of  the 
river's  delta,  where  dark  clouds  of  silt  hung 
over  the  tumbling  puffins  and  albatross  of 
the  Pacific. 

He  has  not  since  loathed  the  sea.  I  have 
seen  him  in  New  York  riding  of  a  Saturday 
afternoon  down  through  the  mean  woods 
and  cemeteries  of  South  Brooklyn  on  a 
trolley  car  to  Coney  Island;  and  he  has  as 
many  eyes  for  the  ragtime  saloon,  palmist, 
tin-typer,  and  mechanical  candy  puller — 
collectively  —  as  East  New  York,  Essex 
Street  and  Eighth  Avenue  has  for  each,  ac- 
cording to  age,  employment,  and  former 
condition  of  city  servitude.  He  enjoys  that 
wonderful  Bowery,  where  less  than  six 
mechanical  music-murderers  and  seven  bark- 
ers— "  African  Python — He  eats  'em  alive — 
Ladies — he  swallows — "  are  not  often  heard 
in  unison.  He  knows  how  to  win  the 
steeplechase ;  can  imitate  the  director  of  the 
$20,000  destruction  of  St.  Pierre  who  turns 
on  a  red  light,  and  flips  over  the  city  like  a 
flap-jack  between  oaths  at  sailors  who  do 
not  take  the  fake  seriously;  and  has  been 
''thrown  out"  for  standing  up  in  the  loop- 
the-loops. 

I  have  seen  him  on  the  beach,  in  that 
swarm  of  humanity  which  I  defy  any  sociol- 
ogist, were  he  taken  thei"e  unknowingly  and 
blindfold,  to  ticket  as  individuals  from 
Grand  Street  or  Fifth  Avenue.  Every  man 
reduces  himself  to  the  cdmmon  species  in 
his  bathing  suit,  be  it  owned  or  hired,  and 


Carlyle  preaching  a  consistent  philosophy 
of  clothes  would  be  hooted  off  the  Atlantic 
coast  in  August.  My  friend  prefers  Coney, 
as  do  most  human  persons,  to  Manhattan  or 
Brighton  Beach;  the  first  with  its  people 
who  think  a  strand  where  you  cannot  bathe 
without  hiring  a  bedroom  must  be  ex- 
clusive; the  second,  which  is  less  an  aver- 
age of  the  extremes  of  New  York  civilization 
crowded  on  one  little  sandbar — as  its  fame 
extols — than  the  sum  of  them  who  have 
overcome  all  pride  of  race. 

The  Coney  household  is  going  for  a  dip. 
Plans  were  laid  in  the  Stanton  Street  "five 
flights  rear"  last  week  to  avoid  more  than 
one  meal — supper — on  the  island  Bowery. 
It  is  fascinating  to  eat  fried  crabs  there 
after  dark,  even  though  the  law  has  decreed 
that  in  Shanty  town  electricity  must  sup- 
plant the  gasoline  jet,  which  was  half  the 
lure  before.  Little  Ephy  came  down  for  a 
swim  last  week  with  the  shrill  gang  that  an- 
gered the  Seagate  cottagers,  a  young  horde 
washing  at  the  expense  of  a  great  news- 
paper where  charity  begins  in  the  business 
office.  For  a  week  he  talked  about  it  to  his 
father,  who  belongs  to  the  Garment  Work- 
ers' Union.  Somewhere,  brothers,  sisters, 
and  mother  have  hidden  their  Sunday  clothes 
— perhaps  not  in  the  bath-house — and  are 
making  their  way  in  floppy  gray  flannels  to 
the  shore.  They  have  just  squatted  and 
eaten  in  the  sand  with  the  thousands  as  like 
and  as  unlike  them  as  can  be ;  and  the  pa- 
pers and  pasteboard  candy  box  that  con- 
cealed their  delicatessen  has  blown  off  to 
Barren  Island.  The  father  is  leaner  than 
you  would  expect:  his  forehead  recedes, 
and  the  face  is  so  very  pale  the  beard  seems 
false.    They  receive  the  surf  gingerly. 

Yet  anything  but  timid  is  the  crowd  of 
youths  gathered  around  the  shore  end  of 
the  life-line.  That  is  the  "beach  gang." 
You  could  write  a  book  about  "beach 
gangs."  Every  shore  has  one,  each  unvary- 
ing in  pursuits  and  appearance.  The  boys 
are  not  under  fifteen,  not  over  twenty,  and 
meet  every  day  at  a  certain  hour.  They 
may  all  be  members  of  some  city  clan,  or 
their  intimacy  may  begin  and  end  with  this 
summer.  At  any  rate,  they  are  the  owners, 
the  "spirit"  of  the  beach;  to  them  the  man 
with  a  family,  the  lean  clerk,  the  bachelor 
brewer  with  police  legs  do  not  exist.  They 
can  all  swim,  but  their  sport  as  often  is 
ashore — foot  races,  broad  jumps,  or  putting 
a   stone  for  the   shot;    and  if  there  is  no 
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surf,  that  divinest  of  games,  water  baseball. 
The  crowd  huddled  in  the  sand,  lazily  dig- 
ging holes  or  reading  newspapers,  does  not 
notice  them  if  they  dash  past,  unless  they 
get  throwing  sand  at  one  another  too  reck- 
lessly. Some  hours  later  a  few  of  the  life- 
saving  crew  will  show  up  in  a  little  shanty 
on  the  Rockaway  Spit,  where  the  chowder 
is  good;  the  one  who  stands  by  the  life- 
boat is  a  little  older,  a  little  more  bronzed 
than  the  others.  He  was  the  leader  of  the 
gang  five  years  ago.  Coney  Island  is  not 
cosmopolitan;  it  is  New  York. 

Cape  May  may  give  smoother  sands  and 
whiter  surf,  but  Atlantic  City  is  the  sea- 
shore metropolis.  It  is  the  Saratoga  of  the 
ocean;  utterly  cosmopolitan,  even  though  it 
has  a  certain  physical  dependence  upon 
Philadelphia.  On  the  board  walkT  which 
resembles  Coney's  Bowery  as  an  exposition 
midway  might  a  circus  side  show,  foreign- 
ers, distinguished  by  title,  rub  elbows  with 
foreigners  distinguished  by  the  Bertillon 
system.  Washington  attaches  from  Vienna 
may  be  seen  in  talk  with  those  from  Panama, 
and  Rittenhouse  Square  hobnobs  with  Cal- 
lowhill  Street. 

Interests  the  most  indoor  and  opposed  to 
the  open  sea  flock  to  Atlantic  City.  It  has 
the  American  ''convention  habit"  mortally. 
There,  disciples  of  everything  between 
oestopathy  and  kindness  to  animals  meet 
under  the  pretext  of  talking  shop.  The 
place  is  used  to  that  sort  of  thing,  has  lived 
on  it  till  its  sense  of  humor  has  become 
dulled.  This  ocean  Chautaxiqua  would  hardly 
smile  if  the  anti-tan  league  or  the  cult  for 
the  elimination  of  hotel  life  met  on  its 
boards. 

Some  persons  in  the  backwoods  have 
never  understood  the  wherefore  of  a  few 
lay  figures  of  this  American  humor — the 
bathing  suit  joke,  the  colored  hotel  waiter, 
the  Semitic  auctioneer — because  they  have 
never  been  to  Atlantic  City.  Certainly  fifty 
tales  in  the  American  edition  of  the  original 
sixty  Universal  Laughable  incidents  of  the 
Ark,  originated  here.  Fine  as  the  hotels  are 
— the  "most  magnificent"  the  town  says, 
truly,  on  the  coast— you  find  the  African 
servitor  presiding  over  the  birds'  bath  dishes 
of  canned  peas  with  traditional  pomp :  the 
summer  girl  of  mysterious  inland  origin, 
parentless,  but  under  some  invisible  espion- 
age, who,  chewing  gum  or  no,  has  taken  the 
advice  of  the  mother  of  "  May  I  go  out  to 
swim"  fame,  literally  and  as  a  metaphor  for 


morals;    and,    above    all,    the    persuasive 
auctioneer. 

Millions  of  years  hence,  after  the  sea  has 
transgressed  over  the  Jersey  coast,  and  the 
shore  is  again  re-elevated,  the  post-millenium 
geologist  will  dig  up  a  Japanese  vase,  a 
Japanese  screen,  and  label  them  the  index 
fossil  of  the  Atlantic  City  strata.  Only  less 
wonderful  than  the  contents  of  a  board 
walk  auction  room,  from  the  art  point  of 
view,  is  its  prosperity  and  tacit  tolerance 
by  the  crowd.  Abraham  Lincoln  plainly 
never  went  to  Atlantic  City,  else  he  would 
have  omitted  the  last  clause  in  his  platitude 
about  fooling  the  people.  At  least  two 
museums  of  Japanese  bric-a-brac  made  in 
Paterson  and  Binghamton  come  to  every 
"  square  " — as  they  say  south  of  Philadel- 
phia— of  the  board  walk.  Day  and  night 
they  are  crowded,  the  homes  of  rendezvous 
and  chance  acquaintance.  They  furnish  the 
leisurely  American  with  half  the  desire  of 
his  heart,  which  is  something  in  the  manner 
of  a  stage  performance  with  free  admission, 
exposure  of  the  characteristics  of  two  races 
not  his  own,  sight  and  mention  of  cold  cash, 
and  the  certainty  that  some  one  is  getting 
much  the  better  of  some  one  else  in  the 
bargain.  "  This  elegant  hand-made  screen, 
carved  teak  wood,  embroidered  by  hand 
in  silk,"  cries  the  sales  artist.  "Who- 
ever gets  it  for  a  cent  under  four 
hundred  dollars  makes  the  bargain  of  his 
life.  Bids?  Bids"?  Ten  Dollars?  Who 
said  ten  and  a  half  ?  Thirteen — thirteen  ?  " 
etc.,  with  changes  rung  on  rant,  cajolery, 
and  sarcasm,  as  the  Orientals  hired  by  the 
factory  circulate  through  the  crowd  mutter- 
ing "•  Tsuh !  Tsuh  !  It 's  a  shame,  go  so 
cheap,  go  so  cheap " — till  the  screen  is 
knocked  down  to  a  respectable  looking, 
comfortably  stout  lady  for  forty  dollars.  It 
is  amazing.  The  chief  customers  seem  to  be 
elderly  females  with  an  inland,  pastoral 
look.  Why  ?  This  is  the  psychologist's  pro- 
blem. The  every  day  human  wonder  is  why 
persons  come  to  the  seashore  at  all — and 
with  all  that  money — if  they  live  to  buy 
Japanese  bric-a-brac.  It  is  hard  to  guess  all 
the  foibles  of  civilization  until  the  ocean 
displays  them. 

Meanwhile,  the  strand — what  part  is  not 
pre-emptied  by  the  brick,  frame,  and  stone 
hotels,  which  do  not  touch  the  walk,  in  order 
that  a  rotary  sprinkler  may  crawl  over  the 
sand  and  douse  it  into  sod  ;  by  the  tintype, 
candy,  and  jewelry  stands  ;  the  walk  itself, 
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and  the  steel  piers  overlaid  with  stucco, 
turret,  and  flag-pole  like  a  pan -something 
exposition,  where  the  kaleidoscopic  every- 
thing is  repeated  with  a  theater  or  two  thrown 
in— the  strand  is  black  like  a  huge  sheet  of 
fly  paper  whose  duty  has  been  well  fulfilled. 
There  is  little  else  to  be  said ;  you  have  been 
to  some  seashore  ;  so  then,  allow  imagina- 
tion to  do  its  wildest.  Do  not  conjure  up 
sand  or  sea.  There  is  little  enough  of  either 
in  sight  the  year  round  at  Atlantic  City 
They  are  only  incidents. 

I  remember  a  summer  night  there.  The 
moon  was  resting  on  the  ocean,  rising  red 
and  misty  off  the  coast  of  Africa  and  be- 
yond all  the  havens  of  lost  ships.  Large  as 
a  balloon,  angry  red  like  an  old  star  expir- 
ing, it  was  terrible  to  see  over  the  gliding 
wheel  chairs.  It  seemed  a  sort  of  furtive 
danger,  concealed  by  the  near  electric  blare. 
I  was  walking  with  a  young  man  of  eighteen, 
exiled  from  New  York  by  his  father  for  two 
ardent  oat-sowing.  I  was  thinking  what 
sort  of  a  father  it  was  to  send  him  to 
Atlantic  City.  I  pointed  out  that  moon. 
"Yes,  yes," he  said;  ubut  come,  it's  time  to 
meet  Maggie  at  the  merry-go-rounds." 
Only  I  in  that  whole  throng,  where  the 
froth  of  existence  has  pushed  itself  de- 
fiantly to  the  verge  of  the  ocean  and  has 
paused  perforce,  beheld  it.  It  grew  brighter 
and  paler :  now  it  was  barred  by  the  two- 
masted  schooner,  artificially  wrecked,  whose 
yards  placarded  a  whisky.  The  roar  of 
surf,  the  shuffle  of  feet ;  which  was  which  ? 
And  I  wished  I  had  not  seen  that  moon 
arise. 

But  Asbury  Park  and  Ocean  Grove  are 
different.  Puritanism  has  cast  a  spell  over 
each  and  produced  a  strange  civilization. 
Asbury  is  anything  but  cosmopolitan,  as 
Methodism  is  anything  but  Catholic.  An 
individual,  a  Napoleon  of  the  surf,  has  left 
on  its  customs  a  personal  and  indelible 
stamp.  There  founder  Bradley, -who  so  re- 
cently gave  up  his  beach  rights,  issues  his 
ukases  as  to  bathing  dress  and  iced  drinks. 
He  has  legislated  against  the  sleeveless 
rowing  jersey,  and  his  beach  guards  exile 
those  of  the  other  sex  whose  skirts  fit  over- 
well.  But  his  prejudices  and  his  faith  have 
carried  the  fame  of  Asbury  farthest,  and  it 
is  a  household  word,  even  beyond  the  most 
distant  homes  where  Wesley  is  prophet.  It 
is  the  greatest  excursion  point  on  the  Coast. 
It  is  always  crowded.  The  huge  bathing 
pavilions,  elevated  shakily  about  fresh  and 


salt  water  pools,  where  swimming  is  taught, 
need  paint,  but  never  patrons. 

Ocean  Grove  is  separated  from  the  Park 
by  the  lagoon,  called  appropriately  Wes- 
ley Lake.  It  is  the  summer  headquarters 
of  Methodism:  Here  inspiration  and  in- 
novations in  dogma  and  sermons  are 
swapped.  This  is  often  done  in  an  ice- 
cream parlor,  where  the  faithful  sit  around 
little  tables  under  artificial  palms,  and  a 
fountain,  open  to  the  sky,  plays  recklessly 
into  a  zinc  basin.  Ice  cream  is  the  one  vice 
of  Ocean  Grove.  Frightful  orgies  take  place. 
And  in  ages  to  come  the  index  fossil  of  the 
place  will  be  the  genial  western  Penn- 
sylvania parson  in  white  lawn  made-up  tie 
and  shiny  diagonal  black-frock  coat. 

Hereabouts  is  a  careless  simplicity  and  a 
heedlessness  as  to  personal  looks,  especially 
when  clothed  for  the  surf.  The  wife  of  the 
divine  walks  seaward  in  a  shapeless  bag  of 
flannel,  two  elongations  of  which  come  to 
an  end  around  her  ankles  and  below  the 
skirt,  like  the  lower  end  of  a  badly  rolled 
umbrella.  Youth  and  age  of  both  sexes 
saunter  all  day  through  the  streets  of  the 
settlement  in  dripping,  sandy  flannel ;  and 
there  is  an  open  piety  about  the  village  of 
tents  around  Wesley  Lake,  where  the  curious 
traveler,  provided  his  face  is  Methodistically 
innocent,  receives  no  look  of  anger  as  he 
peers  beneath  a  canvas  flap.  Peace  and 
good  Avill — the  spirit  of  the  sampler  motto, 
framed  in  acorn  shells — is  the  atmosphere 
of  Ocean  Grove. 

Here  the  clergyman  who  has  defied  race 
suicide  is  no  less  veritable  a  jest  than  the 
summer  girl,  and  all  dark  hints  about  chil- 
dren of  ministers  are  proved.  Ocean  Grove 
has  no  license.  When  a  son  finds  the  "  hop 
scotch  ale  "  of  Ocean  Grove  too  thin  he 
crosses  to  Asbury,  and  returning,  tells  his 
father  he  has  been  reading  a  Life  of  Crom- 
well in  a  canoe  on  the  lake.  Honi  soit  is 
especially  the  motto  of  Ocean  Grove,  and 
the  reality  has  not  yet  outweighed — in  re- 
pute at  least — its  good  fame,  for  on  no  spot 
of  the  coast  are  more  black  umbrellas 
pitched  on  the  sand,  hiding  all  the  world 
but  the  sea  and  two  pair  of  eyes.  Hither 
the  young  man  from  the  fresh- water  college 
migrates  in  summer,  as  the  duck  flies  to  the 
Arctic.  He  is  not  generally  over-blessed 
with  the  world's  goods,  lucky  fellow,  so  for 
eight  hours  a  day  he  waits  on  table  or 
"  clerks "  in  one  of  the  hundred  wooden 
caravanseries.    Like  Atlantic  City  palaces 


'  Not  that  Narragansett  really  loves  the  sea  more  than 
Newport,  but  it  does  love  more  to  look  at  it  from  land." 
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They  have  just  squatted  and  eaten  in  the  sand  with  the 
thousands  as  like  and  as  unlike  them  as  can  be." 
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they  are  much  in  need  of  paint,  and  though 
I  have  never  been  in  one,  I  know  there  are 
bamboo  easels  and  Roger's  groups  on  the 
stair  landings.  But  after  hours  !  Paris  on 
Olympus,  or  Ulysses  among  the  maidens  of 
Nausicaa  is  a  paper  sport  in  his  comparison. 
Whether  or  not  he  could  tell  a  football  from 
a  hard-boiled  egg,  he  is  out  on  the  beach, 
gorgeous  in  rainbow  sweaters,  plastered 
with  athletic  cryptograms  in  every  Arabic 
character,  blazing  with  gold  and  enameled 
pins  in  every  Hellenic  jargon. 

But  one  of  them  cannot  escape  from  the 
board  walk.  He  is  on  duty  in  that  little 
rabbit  hutch  within  hailing  distance  of  the 
big  ice  cream  parlor.  You  would  not  think 
that  his  father  is  the  revered,  white-haired 
Moses  to  a  whole  hard-working  Iowa  town, 
and  that  the  son  is  studying  to  be  the  same 
to  certain  heedless  cannibals.  But  so  it  is. 
Hear  him  shout : 

"  Here  you  are,  ladies  and  gentlemen — 
step  up — the  famous  camera  obscura — com- 
plete view  of  the  beach  on  three  feet  of 
glass."  And  by  the  way,  he  has  a  sophomore 
oratorical  medal  from  Dickinson  College, 
Carlisle,  Pennsylvania. 

Alongside  of  Asbury,  Long  Branch  is 
indeed  a  city  of  the  plain,  though  it  has  long 
lost  its  title  of  the  Jersey  Newport.  While 
the  law  has  cultivated  grass  on  the  Wither' s 
track,  and  Judge 's  moral  awaken- 
ing has  become  more  frequent  with  age,  were 
a  dead  line  to  be  drawn  in  any  Jersey  town 
it  would  quarter  Long  Branch.  Hither  the 
dry  goods  merchant,  to  whom  life  is  busi- 
ness, between  Worth  Street  and  Grace 
Church,  Manhattan,  and  luxury  a  silk  out- 
ing shirt  in  summer  and  a  Turkish  bath  in 
winter,  migrates  in  the  afternoon  to  return 
on  the  morning  boat.  It  is  so  convenient ; 
such  an  evidence  of  prosperity ;  and  summer 
sunlight  sets  off  diamonds  to  good  advan- 
tage. Emulating  him,  his  brother  on  the 
bottom  rung  of  the  trade  ladder  leaves  the 
hot  floor  on  a  Saturday  afternoon.  Arrived 
on  the  beach  he  dons  a  sweater,  no  parti- 
colored affair  like  the  fresh-water  student's, 
but  with  the  orange  P,  a  crimson  H,  or  a 
blue  Y.  For  one  delirious  afternoon  he  is  a 
"  college  athlete  "  in  the  eyes  of  the  other 
sex — as  to  whom  experentia  docet — and  who 
are  only  too  glad  to  be  sure  of  something. 
His  sort  dance  at  noon  in  the  hotel  dining- 
room.  At  night,  when  the  orchestra  plays 
Dixie,  he  leaps  on  a  chair  and  waves  a 
yellow  handkerchief  to  convince  you  that 


he  is  an  F.  F.  V.  At  night  he  searches  out 
an  odd  or  even  risk  for  half  his  week's 
salary. 

So  you  may  pass  down  the  coast  through 
Deal  Beach,  the  surfy  political  Eden  by 
grace  of  Governor  Murphy  and  Mr.  Richard 
Croker,  who  once  received  his  Tammany 
chieftains  on  the  club  golf  links — you  pass 
Spring  Lake,  where  the  excursionist  is  hardly 
known,  and  a  Casino  modeled  on  the  Nar- 
ragansett  plan  is  frequented  by  the  same 
cottagers  every  year  from  Baltimore  and 
Washington.  As  you  leave,  the  train  is  full 
of  fatigue  uniforms  of  the  New  Jersey 
National  Guard.  You  have  seen  volunteers 
on  many  trains  lately ;  they  are  from  Sea 
Girt,  of  rifle  range  fame,  where  alternate 
regiments  are  encamped  week  in  and  week 
out  through  the  summer.  It  is  a  quiet  place 
except  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  when  it 
swarms  with  girls  from  Asbury  and  Avon- 
by-the-Sea. 

Now  at  that  place  on  the  New  England 
coast,  where  nature  has  been  most  lavish, 
and  man  most  extravagant,  love  of  the  surf 
is  but  a  leap  year  sort  of  love.  Before  "  the  " 
beach,  Easton's  beach,  was  overrun  by  ex- 
cursionists from  the  cotton  mills,  and  they 
who  contribute  to  the  fame  of  the  city  were 
forced  to  the  sandy  bight  among  the  rocks 
of  the  Ocean  Drive — the  golden  strand — 
Newport  bathing  had  a  human  side,  if 
only  in  a  somewhat  European  sense.  Great 
wealth  and  its  wake  rubbed  elbows  at  the 
Casino  and  on  Bath  road,  but  their  intimacy 
began  on  Easton's  beach.  All  morning, 
white  liveries  jangled  down  the  Old  Beach 
Road  hill  between  the  hated  trollej7  cars, 
carryalls  from  Middletown,  and  the  shabby 
hack — the  original  sea-goer — of  the  Newport 
jehu,  who  makes  a  fortune  from  each  fare, 
and  ventilates  stable  cynicism  about  the 
owners  of  the  palaces. 

Suppose  you  were  to  pass  through  the 
surf,  from  the  Chanler  Place  to  Table  Rock. 
An  immense  straw  hat  is  bobbing  in  time 
with  the  waves,  and  under  it,  fearless  of 
crab  or  undertow,  a  kind,  elderly  face  keeps 
up  in  steady  stream  to  a  thin  dark  youth  of 
forty,  not  over  masculine.  "  So  you  have 
heard  ?  Of  course  I  do  not  say  it  is  so,  but  I 
have  it  on  excellent  authority.  You  would 
think  such  people  would  engage  more  dis- 
creet servants.  I  sent  my  maid  around  on 
some  pretext  this  morning,  and  she  had  a 
long  talk  with  their  gardener.  He  says  the 
application   is   in     *       *     *     ."     Beyond, 


'  On  the  Jersey  coast    *    *    *    the  strand  is  black  like  a  huge 
sheet  of  fly-paper  whose  duty  has  been  well  fulfilled." 
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and  further  at  sea,  a  mermaid  in  black 
silk  cap,  whose  grace  the  water  rather 
reveals  than  hides,  is  the  center  of  this 
group.  A  thin,  mustachioed  man,  whose  red 
face  is  generally  seen  on  the  Reading  Room 
piazza  ;  a  portly  gentlemen,  with  uncertain 
interests ;  a  foreign  title  revealed  by  thin 
limbs  and  a  very  shabby  jersey,  and  a  few 
youths  who  do  not  need  to  wear  the  P  or  Y 
to  betray  themselves.  The  mei-maid  is  the 
wife,  once  removed,  of  a  Colorado  silver 
king.  She  has  tried  hard,  but  has  got  no 
further  iuto  society  than  Easton's  Beach. 
She  is  not  even  seen  at  the  Casino;  she 
would  not  be  surrounded  there,  for  tennis  is 
less  a  human  leveler  than  salt  water.  The 
wives  and  sisters  of  her  coterie,  bathing 
timidly  in  most  unpretentious  clothes,  have 
observed  this  aquarelle  day  by  day.  When 
the  youths  return  with  them  in  the  landaus 
up  the  hill,  nothing  is  said  of  then  deser- 
tion. Beyond,  the  k'  beach  gang  "  is  putting 
the  shot,  and  calling  the  lifeboat  man 
u  Billy  " ;  in  shore,  little  children  in  short 
white  socks  and  absurd  sailor  hats  are  budd- 
ing castles,  as  a  French  Protestant  nurse 
explodes  now  and  then  when  they  go  to 
war.  It  is  very  hot,  and  you  feel  the  languor 
of  the  enervating  Newport  air.  There  are 
no  merry-go-rounds,  no  barkers,  no  sea  taffy ; 
and  they  who  wish  to  confide  in  Neptune 
are  doing  so  in  the  sand  hills  on  Paradise 
Road. 

But  that  was  Newport  when  all  Newport 
bathed.  Now,  a  young  person  in  a  scarlet 
silk  cap  steals  out  of  the  shingle  chalet  on 
the  golden  strand  at  the  "  end  o'  the  Avenoo," 
and  a  maid  seats  herself  complacently  on 
the  steps  as  a  warning  to  the  polloi  leaning 
over  the  stone  wall  up  the  beach.  Each  is 
performing  a  serious  duty.  So  is  the  thin 
red  fellow  from  the  Reading  Room,  who  now 
bathes  only  because  his  physician  orders  it. 
He  saunters  unelastically  down  the  steep, 
stony  beach,  and  swims  out  to  the  raft  where 
two   young   men,   since    they  own   neither 


yacht  or  auto,  are  silently  acquiring  a  tan, 
think  of  it — a  raft  where  there  should  be 
surf !  A  young  girl,  very  stiff  and  white  with 
pique,  holds  a  sudden  court  on  the  pavilion 
steps  with  four  very  young  boys,  whose 
straw  hats  are  sheathed  in  extraordinary 
ribbons.  No  one  of  them  looks  as  if  he  were 
used  to  the  double-overhand  stroke.  They 
move  on  quickly  up  the  hill  toward  ''The 
Crossways."  Oh — bathing  at  Newport  is 
not  what  it  was,  consule  Planco. 

Yet  maybe  a  fellow  of  the  old  days  is 
harking  it  along  past  Gooseberry  Island — 
or  safer,  on  account  of  Brenton's  reef, 
through  the  harbor — on  the  five-mile  swim 
to  Narragansett:  and  if  one  takes  the  surf 
seriously,  it  were  best  to  follow  him  past 
the  Dumplings  and  Beaver  Tail,  not  that 
Narragansett  really  loves  the  sea  more  than 
Newport,  but  it  does  love  more  to  look  at  it 
from  land,  perhaps  because  there  is  less  else 
to  do  at  the  Pier.  Narragansett  is  the  most 
self-conscious  resort  I  know.  You  feel  sure 
the  nainsook  skirts  are  considered  creations. 
Shore,  casino,  piazza,  and  pavilion  steps  are 
bright  with  excursionists  who  believe  they 
resemble  society,  and  with  society  which  is 
not  always  quite  sure  of  itself.  Over  the 
bathers — and  probably  a  larger  proportion 
do  no  more  than  prepare  for  the  sea  at 
Narragansett  than  elsewhere — they  gaze  at 
the  white  paint  and  shiny  nickel  of  some 
known  steam  yacht,  some  fleet  70-footer 
just  in  from  Newport,  whose  owner  would 
remind  Newport's  sub-ego  of  his  existence. 

It  is  the  Narragansett  point  of  view  that 
pervades  nearly  all  the  Long  Island  beaches, 
more  or  less,  beginning  with  the  New  Jersey 
Seabright,  where  the  custom  is  observed  of 
roping  off  your  beach  to  bathe  privately 
from  a  clubhouse  between  public  pavilions. 
With  the  exception  of  Shelter  and  Black 
Islands,  bathing  for  Americans  as  Amer- 
icans does  not  rebegin  until  you  reach  Cot- 
tage City,  which  is  the  Atlantic  City  of 
Boston  as  Revere  Beach  is  its  Coney. 
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PARIS  has  more  race-courses  than  any 
other  city  in  the  world.    In  addition — 
for  one  might  as  well  give  every  man 
his  due — the  Parisians  are  more  confirmed 
and   more   inveterate   race-goers  than  the 


Londoners  or  the  New  Yorkers.  Are  they 
better  sportsmen?  I  do  not  think  they  are. 
The  lavish  patronage  of  the  sport  by  the 
Parisian  public  is  based  rather  upon  the 
gambling    spirit    than    upon    any    natural 


The  Tribune  of  the  Families  of  the  Jockey  Club  at  Longchamps. 


The  People  Picnicking  on  the  Grass. 


Cashing  in  the  Winnings. 


The  Free  Public  at  Long-champs. 


The  Last  Better  Tust  as  the  Bell  Rings. 


Mr.  W.  K.  Vanderbilt's  Stables  at  Poisey. 


fondness  for  the  thoroughbred.    And  then, 
too,  the  sport  is  fashionable.    It  is  an  ap- 
panage of  good  society.    Smart  folk  go  to 
the  races,  just  as  they  do  to  the  opera,  and 
the  crowd  follows  the  panache  of  the  society 
leader.    Then,  too,  the  race-courses  are  so 
conveniently  situated,  so  well-equipped  and 
so  splendidly  managed  that  there  is  a  cer- 
tain measure  of  absurdity  in  not  visiting 
them.  The  crowd 
on    the    field    at 
Auteuil,    for    in- 
stance,    is     any- 
thing but  horsey ; 
one  third  is  made 
up  of   idlers  and 
mamas  and  nurses 
and   babies ;    the 
other   two  thirds 
are  there  for  the 
plain  business  of 
trying  to  beat  the 
pari-mutuel. 

There  is  a  hint 
of  drollery  in  the 
fact  that  the  bet- 
ting on  the  French 
r  a  c  e-courses  i  s 
indorsed  by  the 
Government  and 
controlled  by  — 
the  Minister  of 
Agriculture.  Asa 
matter  of  fact  the 
explanation  is 
simple  enough, 
and  the  United 
States  might  well 
take  a  leaf  from 
this  French  book. 
Many  large  stud-  Bookmakers  Telegraphing  Signs 


farms  for  the  breeding  and  improvement 
of  horses  suitable  for  the  cavalry  and  other 
branches  of  the  army  service  are  maintained 
by  the  Government.  As  all  farm-horses, 
coachers,  draughters,  and  all  that,  may  be 
called  upon  in  time  of  war,  virtually  every 
horse-owner  may  make  free  use  of  the  Gov- 
ernment stud-farms.  The  tremendous  effort 
France  is  making  to  improve  the  breed  of 
her  equine  stock 
of  all  kinds  may 
well  repay  her 
some  day  or  other. 
Every  autumn  the 
Minister  of  Agri- 
culture buys  up 
the  best  t  h  o  r  - 
oughbred  stall- 
ions for  the  na- 
tional stud.  The 
man  who  goes 
racing  pays.  The 
official  horse- 
breeding  estab- 
lishments are  en- 
tirely supported 
by  the  percentage 
chipped  off  the 
vast  betting  busi- 
ness of  France 
by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agricul- 
ture. 

Strictly  speak- 
ing Paris  has  six 
race-courses,  but 
three  others  are 
within  such  easy 
distance  and  de- 
pend so  entirely 
upon     Parisian 
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support,  that  the  number  may  be  fairly 
set  down  at  nine.  These  are  controlled 
by  five  separate  organizations,  the  chief  of 
which  is  known,  in  a  cumbersome,  legal 
way,  as  "The  Society  for  the  Encourage- 
ment and  Improvement  of  Horse-Breeding 


all  the  great  trainers  have  their  head- 
quarters. 

There  is,  as  you  know,  a  social  side  to  the 
"Jockey  Club." 

With  the  possible  exception  of  the  sedate 
Union  Club,  on  the   opposite  side   of   the 


A  Woman  Bookmaker  at  Chantilly. 


in  France/'  You  and  I  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  call  it  "The  Jockey  Club."  It  is  the 
ruling  power  of  the  French  turf.  Under  its 
direct  management  are  the  Longchamps 
course  (in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne)  where  the 
Grand  Prix  is  run,  and  the  superb  course  at 
Chantilly — that  French  Newmarket,  where 


Boulevard,  it  is  the  most  select  and  ex- 
clusive cercle  in  Paris.  The  Jockey  Club 
in  England  has  far  fewer  members  and, 
though  it  fulfils  the  same  turf  functions,  has 
no  clubhouse  in  London,  and  at  Newmarket 
a  very  modest  box — at  a  number  of  race- 
courses private  stauds  equally  modest.   The 


Members  of  the  Jockey  Club  Leaving:  Their  Stand. 


French  Jockey  Club  has  spacious  and  hand- 
some club-quarters  in  the  Boulevard  des 
Capucines  in  that  huge  building  which 
houses  (as  every  traveler  knows)  the  Hotel 
Scribe  and  the  Grand  Cafe.  In  addition,  on 
all  the  race-courses  the  club  has  either 
private  stands  or  exclusive  sections  on  the 
grand  stand.  Until  a  little  while  ago  it  was 
composed  of  the  buds,  blossoms,  and  faded 
flowers  of  the  French  aristocracy.  But 
— bless  you! — in  these  days  if  a  gentleman 
wishes  to  live  he  must  have  more  talents 
than  one  or  two;  so,  of  late,  a  number  of 
wealthy  men  of  no  particular  social  status 
have  been  admitted — notably  one  or  two 
Rothschilds,  a  chocolate  millionaire,  and 
the  like.  Few  foreigners  are  proposed; 
fewer  elected:  there  are,  however,  a  Rus- 
sian grand  duke  or  two  or  three. 

The  most  important  flat-races  of  the  year 
are  run  under  the  management  of  this  or- 


chidaceous club,  either  at  Longchamps  or 
Chantilly.  There  are  two  meetings  at  Chan- 
tilly,  the  first  lasts  for  three  or  four  days 
and  is  held  late  in  May  or  early  in  June, 
the  second  and  longer  meeting  takes  place 
in  mid-October.  The  racing  is  on  alternate 
days — generally  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and 
Sunday.  And,  by  the  way,  it  is  worth 
noting  that  there  is  no  flat-racing  on  Sun- 
day— that  great  Parisian  holiday — in  or 
near  Paris,  save  that  held  under  the  a?gis 
of  the  Jockey  Club.  This  golden  harvest  it 
reserves  for  itself.  So  there  is  nothing  for 
the  godless  Sabbath -breaker  to  do,  for  his 
bit  of  racing,  but  jog  up  to  Longchamps  or 
out  to  Chantilly.  Of  course  I  'm  talking  of 
flat-racing.  He  who  likes  to  see  'em  go  over 
the  sticks  may  do  a  bit  of  Sunday  racing 
— that  is,  in  the  early  spring  and  the  late 
autumn,  when  flat-racing  is  off.  These  Sun- 
days are  given  to  the  Steeplechase  Society, 


The  Arrival  of  Edward  VII.  of  England. 


which  stands  in  the  same  dominating  posi- 
tion over  all  obstacle  racing — steeplechase 
or  hurdle — as  the  Jockey  Club  does  over 
racing  on  the  flat ;  in  other  words,  its  func- 
tion is  exactly  that  of  the  National  Hunt 
Committee  in  the  English  racing  world. 

These  two  bodies,  then,  are  the  govern- 
ing and  law-making  powers  in  French  horse 
racing  (of  the  classes  I  have  described),  and 
they  alone  issue  licenses  to  trainers  and 
jockeys  and  decide  such  questions  as  have 
to  be  acted  upon  in  the  ordinary — or  the 
extraordinary — course  of  turf  affairs. 

Only  one  race-course  is  controlled  directly 
by  the  Steeplechase  Society — that  of  Au- 
teuil.  It  is  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  within 
a  partridge  flight  of  the  other  park  course  at 
Longchamps.  (When  shall  we  have  a  race- 
course in  Central  Park  ?  And  why  not, 
then,  if  Paris  shelters  within  her  home  park 
two  of  them  ?)    The  one  of  Auteuil  lies  jast 


beyond  the  old  city  ramparts,  and  the  back 
stretch  of  the  longest  hurdle  race-course  is 
bounded  by  the  moat.  'Tis  the  prettiest 
corner  of  the  world.  And  I  know  it  all  very 
well — there  is  a  little  pool  which  lies  near- 
by in  the  Bois  amid  the  trees  and  a  little 
brook,  sluggard  and  yellow,  trickles  into  it ; 
and  there  is  a  stone  seat,  all  worn  now, 
whereon  the  poets  of  France  from  Moliere 
to  Hugo  have  brooded — 't  is  a  pretty  story 
and  some  day  I  shall  tell  it,  but  it  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  horse-racing.  As  the  guid 
Scot  said :  "  When  I  gang  oot  for  watter  I 
gang  oot  for  watter  ;  when  I  gang  oot  for 
bawbees  I  gang  oot  for  bawbees1'  —  this 
time  't  is  bawbees  and  not  the  pool  of 
Autueil. 

On  race-days  both  these  courses  in  the 
park  are  bounded  by  light  fences  of  wire, 
while  soldiers  do  sentinel  duty  to  and  fro,  or 
stand  posted  thirty  yards  apart.     At  Au- 
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teuil  the  registering  turn-styles— through 
which  one  enters — are  set  up  on  race-days 
across  the  park  thoroughfares  and  carted 
away  after  the  last  race.  Auteuil  is  the 
most  popular  of  the  Parisian  race-courses, 
and,  next  to  its  elbow-neighbor  Longchamps, 
the  most  fashionable ;  and  for  those  who 
love  obstacle  racing  it  is  the  most  con- 
venient and  the  most  comfortable.  The 
three  I  have  mentioned  are  the  most  im- 
portant ;  four  other  race-courses  may  be 
reached  from  any  part  of  town  by  trams 
or  cars  or  cabs  or  the  char-a-banc — this 
special  six-horsed  or 
five  -  horsed  'bus 
which  runs  on  race- 
days  ;  there  are  still 
two  others  within  a 
half-hour's  ride  by 
suburban  train.  The 
minor  half  -  dozen 
race-courses  are 
controlled  and  man- 
aged (under  the 
rules  of  the  Jockey 
Club  or  of  the 
Steeplechase  Soci- 
ety) by  three  lesser 
organizations. 

The  Society  for 
the  Encourag'ement 
of  Racing  conducts 
the  racing  at  Mai- 
sons  L  a  fi  1 1  e  —  a 
lovely  course  along 
the  Seine  with  the 
high  hills  opposite — 
where  there  is  only 
racing  on  the  flat, 
and  also  has  charge 
of  the  steeplechas- 
ing  and  hurdle  rac- 
ing course  at  St. 
Ouen — a     suburb 

reached  by  a  four-cent  tram  from  the  Made- 
leine— and  the  similar  course  at  Enghien, 
which  is  only  fifteen  minutes  from  the  Gare 
St.  Lazare.  This  society,  I  believe,  is  the 
only  one  which  patronizes  what  the  British 
turfman  would  call  both  the  "  legitimate  " 
and  "illegitimate  "  branches  of  racing. 

Comes  then  the  "  Society  for  the  En- 
couragement of  the  Half-Bred,"  which  is 
master  of  two  courses.  The  most  pictur- 
esque is  the  superb  new  course  on  the  high 
plateau  of  St.  Cloud,  behind  the  towering 
fortress  of   Mont  Valerien  (whence  much 


Cleo  del  Merode  at  the  Races 


leaden  evil  fell  upon  Paris  in  1871).  Pic- 
turesque it  is  beyond  doubt,  and  for  a  new 
course  well  equipped ;  and  there  is  a  sense  of 
open-airness  about  the  course,  with  its  mag- 
nificent curves  and  "stretches,"  but  for  man. 
horse,  or  motor-car  it  is  a  deuced  stiff  and 
steep  climb  up  from  the  river  to  that  stately 
plateau,  whether  the  road  be  that  of  Su- 
rennes  or  St.  Cloud.  The  racing  at  St.  Cloud 
is  either  trotting  or  flat-racing — never,  how- 
ever, on  the  same  day.  Here  it  is  that  the 
two  government  prizes  are  run  for,  as  the 
Society  of  the  "  Demi-Sang "  is  especially 
destined  to  encour- 
age the  breed  of 
trotters.  It  makes 
the  laws  for  trotting 
races  and  receives 
heavy  subsidies 
from  the  govern- 
ment, as  the  "  demi- 
sang"  is  the  ideal 
army  horse.  The 
prizes  offered  by 
the  government  are 
not  large,  as  a  rule, 
and  are  distributed 
chiefly  at  provincial 
trotting  meetings, 
but  a  $10,000  prize 
— the  "President  of 
the  Republic's 
prize  " — and  one  of 
slightly  lesser  value 
given  by  the  Minis- 
ter of  Agriculture, 
are  trotted  for  at 
St.  Cloud.  The  other 
race-track  under  the 
management  of  the 
"  Demi-Sang"  is  the 
old  one  at  Vincen- 
nes.  The  racing 
there  is  usually  trot- 
ting, but  occasionally  there  is  a  •'  mixed " 
card — say  three  trotting  races  and  three 
hurdle  or  three  steeplechases.  Once  a  year 
there  is  racing  purely  of  the  obstacle  variety, 
for  officers  of  the  army,  who  mount  in  uni- 
form, weaving  the  colors  in  a  band  round  the 
right  arm :  and  this  is  a  great  day — both 
for  those  who  bet  and  for  them  who  book. 
Vincennes  is  on  the  edge  of  the  unfashion- 
able part  of  Paris :  its  clientele  is  demo- 
cratic :  society  never  wings  its  perfumed 
way  there — but  the  sport  is  good. 

One  race-course  remains  for  casual  men- 
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tion,  It  is  that 
of  Colombes,  a 
suburb  easily 
reached  by  train 
or  tram,  where 
there  is  a  well- 
balanced  com- 
bination of  flat 
and  obstacle  rac- 
ing. It  is  con- 
trolled by  the 
French  Society 
of  Sport,  which 
is  the  least  im- 
portant of  the 
racing  organiza- 
tions, but  has 
withal  a  special 
function.  Nearly 
always  in  its 
"mixed"  card 
there  is  a  flat 
race  for  appren- 
tice jockeys  only, 
and  an  obstacle 
race  for  "hacks 
and  hunters" 
with  gentlemen 
riders  up.  In- 
deed, that  pretty 
little  race-course 
at  Colombes  very 

nearly  bars  the  crack  professional  jockey. 
Permit  me  to  summarize  this :    In  Paris  are 

Three  courses  for  flat-racing  only. 

Three  courses  for  steeplechases  and  hur- 
dle races. 

One  for  trotting  and  jumping. 

One  for  trotting  and  flat-racing;  and 

One    for    both   the   timber-toppers   and 


A  Typical  Refreshment  Vender. 


those  that  run  on 
the  flat. 

It  is,  I  believe, 
not  only  a  very 
remarkable 
showing,  but  ab- 
solutely without 
parallel.  Every 
one  of  these race- 
courses is  within 
a  'bus  ride  of  the 
heart  of  the  city, 
save  Chantilly. 
Equally  note- 
worthy is  the  im- 
mense public 
support  given  to 
horse-racing  as  it 
is  managed — and 
wisely  managed 
— in  France. 

The  season 
opens  in  the 
middle  of  Febru- 
ary— usually  the 
second  Sunday — 
and  closes  about 
the  middle  of  De- 
cember, at  Au- 
tueil  always  upon 
the  second  Sun- 


day. Even  in 
the  intermediate  two  months  the  jumpers 
have  a  chance.  At  Nice,  where  society  of 
the  cosmopolitan  kind  doth  most  resort, 
there  is  a  steeplechase  worth  $20,000,  and  a 
hurdle  race  for  $5,000.  At  Pau,  where 
selecter  society  congregates,  there  is  racing  ; 
racing,  too,  at  Marseilles,  though  there  the 
prizes  are  small. 


Over  The  Hurdles  Near  Paris 


On  the  Vanderbilt  Training  Ground  at  Poisey. 


About  the  middle  of  March  flat-racing 
begins  in  Paris;  the  chestnut- trees  in  the 
Champs-Elysees  are  all  aflower — spring  has 
come;  then  do  married  men  pay  many 
milliners'  bills,  and  the  womenhood  of  Paris 
blossom  out  into  orchids  and  roses;  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  people  say:  "Ah,  spring 
is  here!"  but  in  Paris  they  say,  as  they  look 
from  the  window,  into  the  young  world, 
"Ah,  flat-racing  has  begun!"  And  even  so 
it  is.  From  then  on  practically  every  day  is 
filled  in  with  one  class  of  racing  or  another 
until  the  end  of  November,  with  one  excep- 
tion. Curiously  enough  they  do  not  race 
much  in  August.  You  see  in  that  month 
all  Paris  goes  away — to  the  mountains  or 
the  seashore,  or  where  it  will,  but  goes 
away.  Every  one  who  is  any  one;  people 
of  the  world  and  people  of  the  half  -world ; 
the  folk  who  are  fashionable  or  who  know 
folk  who  are  fashionable  or  have  read  of 
them  in  the  Gaulois — one  and  all  of  us  pack 
our  trunks  and  leave  our  pleasant  homes 
and  go  away.  Of  course  there  are  a  few 
million  people  left  here.  But,  bless  you, 
they  don't  want  you  to  know  it.  The  jock- 
eys go  away.  The  very  gee-gees  feel  it  in- 
cumbent to  go  away.  And  so  there  is  no 
racing.  Paris  is  "not  at  home."  The  de- 
serted streets  are  given  up  to  Englishmen 
in  awful  garments,  to  Americans  in  rough- 
rider  hats,  to  Germans  in  little  green  or 
gray  bowlers,  but  your  Parisian  is  other- 
where. Of  course  he  can't  do  without  his 
racing,  this  exiled  boulevardier.  So  there 
are  eight  days'  flat-racing  at  Deauville — 
that  charming  neighbor  of  Trouville  on  the 
Normandy  coast — which  is  spread  over  a 
fortnight  and  makes  the  fashionable  season 
at  the  seaside.    Incidentally  I  should  men- 


tion that  it  is  at  Deauville  that  many  of  the 
French  two-year-olds  make  their  debut,  for, 
by  a  common-sensible  racing  law  here, 
horses  of  that  age  are  not  allowed  to  race  in 
public  before  August,  and  thus  are  fairly 
well  developed  before  they  begin  their  rac- 
ing careers. 

Where  Paris  races  and  when — this  is 
quite  clear  I  trust;  now  as  to  the  cost. 

Of  course  it  depends  upon  whether  you 
back  this  gee-gee  or  that;  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  whether  you  go  to  meet  your  friends 
and  blend,  as  it  were,  a  little  sporting  ex- 
citement with  the  milder  joys  of  a  garden 
party.  If  you  go  for  fun  and  not  for  busi- 
ness it  is  fairly  cheap.  At  the  smart  race- 
courses of  Longchamps  and  Auteuil — as, 
indeed,  at  old  Vincennes — there  are  three 
classes,  the  Pesage,  the  Tribunes,  and  the 
Pelouse.  (At  the  six  other  courses  the  Tri- 
bunes have  been  suppressed.)  The  Pesage, 
taking  its  name  from  the  weighing-room, 
includes  not  only  that  but  the  paddock, 
all  the  administrative  offices,  the  grand- 
stand for  the  public,  the  reserved  stands 
for  the  Jockey  Club,  for  the  President  of 
the  Republic,  for  ladies  of  high  degree : 
the  price  of  admission  is  a  louis  d'or — say 
four  dollars — for  men  and  half  a  louis  for 
ladies  and  children.  This  fee  covers  every- 
thing. There  are  no  "extras,"  as  on  the 
English  race-courses,  for  entering  the  pad- 
dock or  the  weighing-room.  The  Tribunes 
are  small  fenced-off  sections  of  the  grand 
stand,  where  one  may  enter,  by  a  separate 
gate,  for  one  dollar — and  see  very  well.  Of 
course  the  Pelouse  is  the  field,  to  use  home- 
slang.  Save  for  the  big  stand  at  Maisons- 
Lafitte  and  the  small  one  at  St.  Cloud,  there 
are  no  seating1  accommodations.     You  lean 
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over  the  rails  and  see  the  horses  flash  by — 
if  they  do  flash;  I  have  known  days  in 
which  the  only  horses  that  interested  me 
fell  dead  or  died  of  old  age  coming  down 
the  stretch.  Then,  tooj  in  the  Pelouse  you 
may  walk  about  and  eat  boiled  eggs  or 
drink  milk  (which  is  a  fashionable  amuse- 
ment there),  or,  if  you  have  won,  drink  bad 
champagne  (which  is  also  considered  chic). 
On  the  race-courses  in  the  Government 
parks  the  fee  for  entering  the  Pelouse  is 
only  one  franc;  at  the  others  it  is  three 
francs.  In  case  the  race  card  of  the  day  is 
sold  in  the  Pelouse  for  five  sous,  it  is  given 
away  free  in  Pesage,  and,  as  a  neat  touch  in 
social  distinction,  the  free  cards  are  white, 
while  those  paid  for  on  the  humble  field  are 
of  a  gaudy  red  or  blue.  One  touch  of 
equality,  however,  makes  the  whole  world 
kin — aristocrat  and  proletarian  pay  the  same 
price  for  their  drinks. 

For  the  Parisian,  as  for  every  other  well- 
regulated  man,  not  the  least  interesting  part 
of  race-going  is  the  betting.  I  fancy  bet- 
ting has  been  the  chief  factor  in  the  "  en- 
couragement"  of  horse-racing  and  breed- 
ing. At  all  events  Paris  ■  has  what  Dean 
Swift  called  "a  high  relish"  for  this  amuse- 
ment, which  is,  like  love,  such  a  neat  blend 
of  probable  comedy  and  possible  tragedy. 
The  bookmaking  form  of  betting  is  very 
heavily  played  on  the  courses,  but  it  is 
against  the  law.  It  is  carried  on  openly 
enough  and  the  Government  winks  at  it,  if 
it  be  honestly  done.  Last  autumn,  how- 
ever, certain  American  bookmakers  of  the 
upper  Broadway,  corner-loafing  type,  found 
it  was  not  wise  to  test  official  patience  too 
far.  They  were  driven  out  of  the  country 
for  the  country's  good :  and  that  was  well. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  betting  is  done  at 
the  booths  of  the  pari  mutuel.  The  plan  of 
mutual  betting  is  fairly  well  understood  in 
America.  You  might  like,  however,  to  look 
in  at  Longchamps  one  of  these  bright  Sun- 
day afternoons  in  the  spring  or  early  summer. 
The  crowd  is  huge  and  joyous.  It  has  come 
thronging  into  the  Bois  from  every  part  of 
Paris;  it  has  come  by  cab  or  carriage,  auto- 
mobile or  char-a-banc,  or  by  the  swift  little 
"fly-boats"  that  ply  the  Seine;  and  every 
betting  booth  is  in  full  operation. 

The  Pesage,  the  Tribunes,  and  the  Pelouse 
all  have  their  separate  betting  arrangements 
and  divide  their  own  money  after  each  race, 


so  the  winning  or  "  place  "  dividends  may 
vary  considerably. 

Hot  favorites  do  not  pay  much,  of  course, 
while  rank  outsiders  spell  fortune.  At 
Vincennes  one  day  not  long  ago  there  was 
a  dividend  of  4.003  francs  for  a  five  franc 
ticket.  Only  six  people  were  on  the  horse. 
Indeed,  there  is  a  very  pretty  gamble 
which  is  often  played  and  now  and  then 
brought  off.  This  is  to  buy  a  ticket  on  every 
horse  in  the  race.  The  division  of  the  place 
money  is  virtually  the  same  as  that  of  the 
"  to  win,"  save  that  it  is  cut  into  two  or 
three  pools,  according  to  the  number  of 
place  horses.  When  the  results  come  in 
they  are  exhibited  on  prominent  placards, 
something  like  the  new  patent  cricket-score 
boards.  The  moment  the  numbers  and  names 
of  jockeys  for  the  succeeding  race  are  dis- 
played on  the  various  telegraph  towers,  the 
betting  booths  open  again ;  and  so  da  capo. 
In  the  meantime  the  winners  have  been 
cashing  in  tickets.  The  computing  is  done 
in  units  of  half  a  franc.  If  a  horse's  dividend 
is  figured  out  at,  say,  twenty-five  francs  and 
thirty  centimes,  his  backers  get  twenty-five 
francs  and  fifty  centimes,  whereas  had  the 
final  figure  been  twenty  centimes,  it  would 
have  been  lopped  off.  This  saves  all  dealing 
in  copper  coins.  The  records  of  all  money 
received,  of  the  division  and  payment  of 
each  pool,  are  posted  for  the  public  to  study 
and  figure  out  (if  they  will)  for  themselves. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  seven  per  cent., 
which  is  shaved  off  the  sum  total  of  the 
pool.  Now  of  this  sum  four  sevenths  goes 
to  the  racing  association  upon  whose  course 
the  money  is  bet;  two  sevenths  goes  to 
hospitals  and  other  public  charities,  and  the 
remaining  seventh  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  the  benefit  of  the  Govern- 
mental horse-breeding  establishments.  I 
shall  not  enter  into  the  details  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  money  thus  given  to 
charity,  but  I  may  say  that  it  goes  to  city 
and  country  in  a  proportion  of  two  to  one. 
And  how  much,  think  you,  was  given  in 
this  way  to  the  poor  by  those  who  go  racing 
last  year  ?  Exactly  $1,262,340,  very  nearly 
all  of  which  was  given  by  Paris.  In  pari- 
mutuel  bets  alone,  taking  no  heed  of  the 
bookmaking  industry  and  betting  "  on  the 
nod,"  over  $63,117,000  was  betted  on  the 
race-courses  of  Paris  last  year  within  the 
regulation  season  of  ten  months. 


D    E  S  E  R  T 


By    Robert 
Hichens 


A.  I  R 


ON  AN  evening  of  last  summer  I  was 
dining  in  London  at  the  Carlton  with 
two  men.  One  of  them  was  an  ex- 
cellent type  of  young  England,  strong, 
healthy,  athletic,  and  straightforward.  The 
other  was  a  clever  London  doctor  who  was 
building  up  a  great  practise  in  the  West 
End.  At  dessert  the  conversation  turned 
upon  a  then  recent  tragedy  in  which  a 
great  reputation  had  gone  down,  and  young 
England  spoke  rather  contemptuously  of 
the  victim,  with  the  superior  surprise  human 
beings  generally  express  about  the  sin 
which  does  not  happen  to  be  theirs. 

"I  can't  understand  it!"  was  his  conclu- 
sion.   "It's  beyond  me." 

"Climate,"  said  the  doctor  quietly. 

"What?" 

"Climate.     Air." 

Young  England  looked  inexpressively  as- 
tonished. 

"But  hang  it  all!"  he  exclaimed.  "You 
don't  mean  to  say  change  of  air  means 
change  of  nature?" 

"Not  to  every  one.  Not  to  you,  perhaps. 
Have  you  traveled  much?" 

"Well,  I've  been  to  Paris  for  the  Grand 
Prix  and  to  Monte " 

"For  the  gambling.  That's  hardly  trav- 
eling. Now  I've  studied  this  subject  a 
little,  quietly  in  Harley  Street.  I'm  no 
traveler  myself,  but  I  have  dozens  of  pa- 
tients who  are.  And  I'm  convinced  that 
the  modern  facilities  for  travel,  besides  giv- 


ing an  infinity  of  pleasure,  bring  about  in- 
numerable tragedies." 

He  turned  to  me. 

"You  go  abroad  a  great  deal.  What  do 
you  say?" 

"That  you're  perfectly  right.  And  I'm 
prepared  to  affirm  that,  in  highly  strung, 
imaginative,  or  over-worked  people  change 
of  climate  does  sometimes  actually  cause,  or 
seem  to  cause,  change  of  nature." 

Young  England,  who  was  by  no  means 
highly  strung  or  imaginative,  looked  pol- 
itely dubious,  but  the  doctor  was  evident^ 
pleased. 

"An  ally!"  he  cried. 

He  glanced  at  me  for  an  instant,  then 
added: 

"  You've  got  a  case  that  proves  it,  at  any 
rate  to  you,  in  your  mind." 

"  Quite  true." 

"Can  you  give  it  us?" 

"Jove!  let's  have  it!"  exclaimed  young 
England. 

"Certainly,  if  you  like,"  I  said.  "I  don't 
know  whether  you  ever  heard  of  the  Marnier 
affair?" 

Young  England  shook  his  head,  but  the 
doctor  replied  at  once. 

"Three  years  ago,  wasn't  it?" 

"Four."' 

"And  it  happened  in  some  remote  place 
in  the  Sahara  Desert?" 

"In  Beni-Kouidar.  I  was  with  Henry 
Marnier  in  Beni-Kouidar  at  the  time." 
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"Go  ahead!"  said  young  England  more 
eagerly. 

"  Poor  Marnier  was  not  an  old  friend  of 
mine,  but  an  acquaintance  whom  I  had  met 
casually  at  Beni-Mora,  which  is  known  as  a 
health  resort." 

"I  send  patients  there  sometimes,"  said 
the  doctor. 

"The  railway  stops  at  Beni-Mora.  To 
reach  Beni-Kouidar  one  must  go  on  horse 
or  camel  back  over  between  three  and  four 
hundred  kilometres  of  desert,  sleeping  on 
the  way  at  Travelers'  Houses,  Bordjs  as  they 
are  called  there.  Beni-Kouidar  lies  in  the 
midst  of  immeasurable  sands,  and  the  air 
that  blows  through  its  palm  gardens,  and 
round  its  mosque  towers,  and  down  its 
alleys  under  the  arcades  is  startling:  dry  as 
the  finest  champagne,  almost  fiercely  pure 
and  fresh,  exhilarating — well,  too  exhilarat- 
ing for  certain  people." 

The  doctor  nodded. 

"Champagne  goes  very  quickly  to  some 
heads,"  he  interjected. 

"Beni-Kouidar  has  nothing  to  say  to 
modern  civilization.  It  is  a  wild  and  tur- 
bulent city,  divided  into  quarters — the  Arab 
quarter,  the  Jews'  quarter,  the  freed  negroes' 
quarter1,  and  so  on — and  furthermore,  is  in- 
fested at  certain  seasons  by  the  Sahara 
nomads,  who  camp  in  filthy  tents  on  the 
huge  sand  dunes  round  about,  and  sell  rugs, 
burnouses  and  Touareg  work  to  the  inhab- 
itants, buying  in  return  the  dates  for  which 
the  palms  of  Beni-Kouidar  are  celebrated. 

"I  wanted  to  see  a  real  Sahara  city  to 
which  the  Cook's  tourist  had  not  as  yet 
penetrated,  and  I  resolved  to  ride  there 
from  Beni-Mora.  When  Henry  Marnier 
heard  of  it  he  asked  if  he  might  accom- 
pany me. 

"Marnier  was  a  young  man  who  had  re- 
cently left  Oxford,  and  who  had  come  out 
to  Beni-Mora  only  a  week  before  to  see  his 
mother, who  was  going  through  the  sulphur 
cure.  He  was  what  is  generally  called  a 
'serious-minded  young  man':  intellectual, 
inclined  to  grave  reading  and  high  thinking, 
totally  devoid  of  frivolity,  a  little  cold  in 
manner  and  temperament,  one  would  have 
sworn ;  in  fact,  a  type  of  a  very  well-known 
kind  of  Oxford  undergraduate,  the  kind 
that  takes  a  good  tutorship  for  a  year  or  so 
after  leaving  the  University,  and  then  be- 
comes a  schoolmaster  or  a  clergyman. 
Marnier,  by  the  way,  intended  to  take  orders. 

"Now   this   sort   of  young   man   is   not 


precisely  my  sort,  and  especially  not  my 
sort  in  the  Sahara  Desert.  But  I  did  not 
want  to  be  rude  to  Marnier,  who  was  friendly 
and  agreeable,  and  obviously  anxious  to  in- 
crease his  already  considerable  store  of 
knowledge.  So  1  put  my  inclinations  in  my 
pocket  and,  with  inward  reluctance,  I  agreed. 

"We  set  off  with  Safti,  my  faithful  one- 
eyed  Arab  guide,  and  after  three  long  days 
of  riding,  and  talking — as  I  had  feared — 
Maeterlink  and  Tolstoy,  Henley  and  Ver- 
laine  (this  last  being  utterly  condemned  by 
Marnier  as  a  man  o£  weak  character  and 
degraded  life),  we  saw  the  towers  of  Beni- 
Kouidar  aspiring  above  the  shifting  sands, 
the  tufted  summits  of  the  thousands  of 
palm  trees,  and  heard  the  dull  beating  of 
drums  and  the  cries  of  people  borne  to  us 
over  the  spaces  of  which  silence  is  the  steady 
guardian. 

"We  were  all  pretty  tired,  but  Marnier 
was  specially  done  up.  He  had  recently 
been  working  very  hard  for  the  'first'  with 
which  he  had  left  Oxford,  and  was  not  in 
good  condition.  We  were  therefore  glad 
enough  when  we  rode  through  the  wide 
street  thronged  with  natives,  turned  the 
corner  into  the  great  camel  market,  and 
finally  dismounted  before  the  door  of  the 
one  inn,  the  ' Rendezvous  des  Amis,1  a  mean, 
dusty,  one-story  building,  on  whose  dirty 
white  wall  was  a  crude  painting  of  a  pre- 
posterous harridan  in  a  purple  empire  gown, 
pouring  wine  for  a  zouave  who  was  evidently 
afflicted  with  elephantiasis.  Yet  tired  as  I 
was,  I  stepped  out  into  the  camel  market 
for  a  moment  before  going  into  the  house, 
emptied  my  lungs,  and  slowly  filled  them. 

'"What  air!'  I  said  to  Marnier,  who  had 
followed  me. 

"'It  is  extraordinary,'  he  answered,  in  his 
rather  dry  tenor  voice.  'I  should  say  like 
the  best  champagne,  if  I  did  not  happen  to 
be  a  teetotaller.' 

"(The  market,  I  must  explain,  was  not  at 
that  moment  in  active  operation.) 

"  After  a  bain  de  siege — we  both  longed  for 
iotal  immersion — and  some  weak  tea  in 
which  I  mingled  a  spoonful  of  rum,  we  felt 
better,  but  we  reposed  till  dinner  and  once 
again  Marnier,  in  his  habitually  restrained 
and  critical  manner,  discussed  contemporary 
literature,  and  what  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
judging  by  their  writings,  would  have  been 
likely  to  think  of  it.  And  once  again  I  felt 
as  if  I  were  in  the  'High'  at  Oxford,  and 
was  almost  inclined  to  wish  that  Marnier  was 
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the  rowdy  type  of  undergrad,  who  ducks 
people  in  water  troughs  and  makes  bonfires 
in  quads." 

"  H'm ! "  said  the  doctor,  gravely.  "  Better, 
perhaps,  if  he  had  been." 

"Much  better,"  I  answered.  "At  seven 
o'clock  we  ate  a  rather  tough  dinner  in  the 
small,  bare  salle-a-manger,  on  the  red  brick 
floor  of  which  sand  grains  were  lying.  Our 
only  companion  was  a  bearded  priest  in  a 
dirty  soutane,  the  aumonier  of  Beni-Kouidar, 
who  sat  at  a  little  table  apart  and  greeted 


and  repassing  them,  and  others  squatting 
beside,  looking  like  monks  in  their  hooded 
burnouses. 

'"You  are  going  out,  Messieurs  "?'  said  the 
aumonier  politely. 

"  I  looked  at  Marnier. 

"'You're  too  done  up,  I  expect?'  I  said 
to  him. 

"  His  face  was  pale,  and  he  certainly  had 
the  demeanor  of  a  tired  man. 

"'No,'  he  answered.  'I  should  like  a 
stroll  in  this  wonderful  air.' 


"  Algia  danced  that  night." 


our  entrance  with  a  polite  bow,  but  did  not 
then  speak  to  us. 

"When  the  meal  was  ended,  however,  he 
joined  us  as  we  stood  at  the  inn  door  look- 
ing out  into  the  night.  A  moon  was  rising 
above  the  palms  and  gilding  the  cupolas  of 
the  Bureau  Arabe  on  the  far  side  of  the 
Market  Square.  A  distant  noise  of  tom- 
toms and  African  pipes  was  audible.  And 
all  down  the  hill  to  our  left — for  the  land 
rose  to  where  the  inn  stood — fires  gleamed, 
and  we  could  see  half- naked  figures  passing 


"  I  turned  to  the  priest. 

"'Yes,  Monsieur,'  I  said. 

"'I  come  here  to  take  my  meals,  but  I 
live  at  the  edge  of  the  town.  Perhaps  you 
will  permit  me  to  accompany  you  for  a  little 
way.' 

"'We  shall  be  delighted,  and  we  know 
nothing  of  Beni-Kouidar.' 

"  As  we  stepped  out  into  the  market  Mar- 
nier paused  to  light  his  pipe.  But  sud- 
denly he  threw  away  the  match  he  had 
struck. 


"Give  cigarettes  to  the  men  and  leave  the  women  alone." 


" '  No,  it 's  a  sin  to  smoke  in  this  air,'  he 
said. 

"And  he  drew  a  deep  breath,  looking  at 
the  round  moon. 

"The  priest  smiled. 

'"I  have  lived  here  for  four  years,'  he 
said.  'And  cannot  resist  my  cigar.  But  you 
are  right.  The  air  of  Beni-Kouidar  is  extra- 
ordinary. When  first  I  came  here  it  used 
to  mount  to  my  head  like  wine.' 

" '  Bad  for  you,  Marnier-! '  I  said,  laughing. 

"  Then  I  added,  to  the  aumonier. 

'"My  friend  never  drinks  wine,  and  so 
ought  to  be  peculiarly  susceptible  to  such  an 
influence.' 

II. 

"  Opposite  to  the  aumonier's  dwelling  was 
the  great  dancing  house  of  the  town,  and 
when  we  had  bade  him  good  night  and 
turned  to  go  back  to  the  inn,  I  rather  tenta- 
tively suggested  to  Marnier  that  perhaps  it 
would  be  interesting  to  look  in  there  for  a 
moment. 

"'All  right,'  he  responded,  with  his  most 
donnish  manner.  •  But  I  expect  it  will  be 
rather  an  unwashed  crowd.' 

"A  quantity  of  native  soldiers — the  sort 
that  used  to  be  called  Turcos — were  gathered 
round  the  door.  We  pushed  our  way  through 
them  and  entered.  The  cafe  was  large, 
with  big  white  pillars  and  a  double  row  of 
divans  in  the  middle  and  divans  rising  in 
tiers  all  round.  On  the  left  was  a  large 
doorway  in  which  gorgeously  dressed  painted 
women,  with  gold  crowns  on  their  heads, 
were  standing,  smoking  cigarettes  and 
laughing  with  the  Arabs;  and  at  the  end 
farthest  from  the  street  entrance  was  a 
raised  platform,  on  which  sat  three  musi- 
cians— a  wild-looking  demon  of  a  man 
blowing  into  an  instrument  with  an  im- 
mense funnel,  and  two  men  beating  tom«- 
toms.  The  noise  they  made  was  terrific. 
The  piper  wore  a  voluminous  burnouse,  and 


as  the  dancers  came  in  in  pairs  from  the  big 
doorway,  which  led  into  the  court  where 
they  all  live  together,  each  in  her  separate 
little  room  with  her  own  front  door,  they 
threw  their  door-keys  into  the  hood  that  was 
attached  to  it.  As  soon  as  they  had  finished 
dancing  they  went  to  the  hood  and  rummaged 
violently  for  them  again.  And  all  the  time 
the  piper  blew  frantically  into  his  instru- 
ment, and  rocked  himself  about  like  a  man 
in  a  convulsion. 

"We  sat  on  one  of  the  raised  divans  with 
coffee  before  us  on  a  wooden  stool,  and  Mar- 
nier observed  it  all  with  a  slightly  super- 
cilious coldness.  The  women,  who  were 
dressed  in  different  shades  of  red  and  were 
the  most  amazing  trollops  I  ever  set  eyes  on, 
came  and  went  in  pairs,  fluttered  their 
painted  fingers,  twittered  like  startled  birds, 
jumped  and  twirled,  wriggled  and  revolved, 
and  inclined  their  greasy  foreheads  to  the 
impenetrable  spectators,  who  stuck  silver 
coins  on  to  the  perspiring  flesh.  And  Mar- 
nier sat  and  gazed  at  them  with  the  aloof- 
ness of  one  who  watches  the  creatures  in 
puddle-water  through  a  microscope.  I  could 
scarcely  help  laughing  at  him,  but  I  wished 
him  away.  For  to  me  there  was  excitement, 
there  was  even  a  sort  of  ecstasy  in  the  utter 
barbarity  of  this  spectacle,  in  the  moving 
scarlet  figures  with  their  golden  crowns  and 
tufts  of  ostrich  plumes,  in  the  serried  masses 
of  turbaned  and  hooded  spectators,  in  the 
rocking  forms  of  the  musicians,  in  the 
strident  and  ceaseless  uproar  that  they  made. 

"And  through  the  doorway  where  the 
Turcos — I  like  the  old  name — crowded,  I 
saw  the  sand  filtering  in  from  the  desert, 
and  against  the  black  leaves  of  a  solitary 
palm  tree,  with  leaves  like  giant  Fatma 
hands,  I  saw  the  silver  disk  of  the  moon. 

"'I  vote  we  go,'  said  Mariner's  light  tenor 
voice  in  my  ear.  'The  atmosphei'e  's  awful 
in  here.' 

"'Very  well,'  I  said. 
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"  I  got  up,  but  just  then  a  girl,  dressed  in 
midnight  purple  embroidered  with  silver, 
came  in  from  the  doorway  and  began  to 
dance  alone.  She  was  very  young — fourteen, 
I  found  out  afterward — and,  in  contrast  to 
the  other  women,  extremely  beautiful.  There 
were  grace,  seduction,  mystery,  and  coquetry 
in  her  face  and  in  all  her  movements.  Her 
long  black  eyes  held  fire  and  dreams.  Her 
fluttering  hands  seemed  beckoning  us  to  the 
realms  of  the  thousand  and  one  nights.  I 
stood  where  I  had  got  up  and  watched  her. 

"  '  I  say,  are  n1t  we  going  ? '  said  Marnier's 
voice  in  my  ear. 

''  I  cursed  the  day  when  I  had  agreed  to 
take  him  with  me,  leaped  down  to  the  earth, 
and  struggled  toward  the  door.  As  we  neared 
it  the  girl  sidled  down  the  room  till  she  was 
exactly  in  front  of  Marnier.  Then  she  danced 
before  him,  smiling  with  her  immense  eyes, 
which  she  fixed  steadily  upon  him,  and  bend- 
ing forward  her  pretty  head  covered  with  a 
cloth  of  silver  handkerchief. 

" '  Give  her  something,'  I  said  to  him, 
laughing,  as  he  stared  back  at  her  grimly. 

"  He  thrust  his  hand  into  his  pocket, 
found  a  franc,  stuck  it  awkwardly  against 
her  oval  forehead,  and  followed  me  out. 

"When  we  wei*e  in  the  sandy  street  he 
walked  a  few  steps  in  silence,  then  stood  still 
and,  to  my  surprise,  stared  back  at  the 
dancing  house.  Then  he  put  his  hand  to  his 
head. 

"  '  Is  the  air  having  its  alcoholic  effect  ? ' 
I  asked  in  joke. 

"  As  I  spoke  a  handsome  Arab,  splendidly 
dressed  in  a  pale  blue  robe,  red  gaiters  and 
boots,  and  a  turban  of  fine  muslin,  spangled 
with  gold,  passed  us  slowly,  going  toward 
the  dancing  house.  He  cast  a  glance  full  of 
suspicion  and  malice  at  Marnier. 

"  '  What 's  up  with  that  fellow  ? '  I  said, 
startled. 

"  The  Arab  went  on,  and  at  that  moment 
the  faithful  Safti  joined  us.  He  never  left  me 
long  out  of  his  sight  in  these  outlandish 
places. 

" '  That  is  the  Batouch  Sidi,  the  brother 
of  the  Cai'd  of  Beni-Kouidar,'  he  said. 
'  Algia,  the  dancer  to  whom  Monsieur  Henri 
has  just  given  money,  is  his  che're  amie.  But 
as  the  government  has  just  made  him  a 
sheik,  he  dares  not  have  her  in  his  house  for 
fear  of  the  scandal.  So  he  has  put  her  with 
the  dancers.  That  is  why  she  dances,  to 
deceive  every  one,  not  to  make  money.  She 
is  not  as  the  other  dancers.    But  every  one 


knows,  for  Batouch  is  mad  with  jealousy.  He 
cannot  bear  that  Algia  should  dance  before 
strangers,  but  what  can  he  do?  A  sheik 
must  not  have  a  scandal  in  his  dwelling.' 

"  We  walked  on  slowly.  When  we  got  to 
the  door  of  the  '  Rendezvous  des  amis,''  Mar- 
nier stood  still  again  and  looked  down  the 
deserted,  moonlit  camel  market. 

"  '  I  never  knew  air  like  this,'  he  said,  in  a 
low  voice. 

"And  once  more  he  expelled  the  air  from 
his  lungs  and  drew  in  a  long,  slow  breath,  as  a 
man  does  when  he  has  finished  his  dumb- 
bell exercise  in  the  morning. 

"  '  Don't  drink  too  much  of  it,'  I  said. 
'  Remember  what  the  aumonier  told  us  ! ' 

"  Marnier  looked  at  me.  I  thought  there 
was  something  apprehensive  in  his  eyes. 
But  he  said  nothing  and  we  turned  in. 

"  The  next  day  I  rode  out  with  Safti  into 
the  desert  to  visit  a  sacred  personage  of 
great  note  in  the  Sahara,  Sidi  El  Ahmed 
Ben  Daoud  Abderahmann.  To  my  relief 
Marnier  declined  to  come.  He  said  he  was 
tired  and  would  stroll  about  the  city.  When 
we  got  back  at  sundown  the  innkeeper 
handed  me  a  note.  1  opened  it  and  found  it 
was  from  the  aumonier,  saying  that  he  would 
be  greatly  obliged  if  I  would  call  and  see 
him  on  my  return,  as  he  had  various  little 
curiosities  which  he  would  be  glad  to  show 
me.  Marnier  was  not  in  the  inn,  and,  as  I 
had  nothing  particular  to  do,  I  walked  at 
once  to  the  aumonier's  house.  As  I  have 
said,  it  was  the  last  in  the  town.  The  danc- 
ing house  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
way,  but  the  aumonier's  dwelling  jutted  out 
a  little  farther  into  the  desert,  and  looked 
full  on  a  deep  depression  of  soft  sand 
bounded  by  a  big  dune,  which  loomed  up  like 
a  couchant  beast  in  the  fading  yellow  light. 

"The  aumonier  met  me  at  his  door,  and 
escorted  me  into  a  pleasant  room  where  his 
collection  of  Arab  weapons,  coins,  and  old 
vases,  cups  and  various  utensils,  dug  up,  he 
told  me,  at  Tlemcen,  was  arranged.  But  to 
my  surprise  he  scarcely  took  time  to  show  it 
to  me  before  he  said  : 

"  '  Though  a  stranger,  may  I  venture  to 
speak  rather  intimately  to  you,  Monsieur  ?  ' 

"  '  Certainly,'  I  replied,  in  some  astonish- 
ment. 

" '  Your  friend  is  young.' 

"'Marnier?' 

" '  Is  that  his  name  ?  Well,  I  would  not 
leave  him  to  stroll  about  too  much  alone,  if 
I  were  you.' 
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"'Why,  Monsieur?' 

" '  He  is  likely  to  get  into  trouble.  The 
people  here  are  a  wild  and  violent  race.  He 
would  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  saying  of 
a  traveler  who  knew  the  desert  men  better 
than  most  people — "If  you  want  to  be 
friendly  Avith  them  and  safe  among  them, 
give  cigarettes  to  the  men  and  leave  the 
women  alone."  I  see  a  good  deal,  Monsieur, 
owing  to  the  situation  of  my  little  house.' 

"  I  looked  at  him  in  silence.    Then  I  said : 

'■ '  What  have  you  seen  ?  ' 

"  He  led  me  to  the  door  and  pointed 
toward  the  great  dune  beyond  the  dancing 
house. 

"  'I  saw  your  friend  this  afternoon  talk- 
ing there  with  one  whom  it  is  especially  un- 
safe to  be  seen  with  in  Beni-Kouidar.' 

"  '  With  whom  ?  ' 

"  '  A  dancer  called  Algia.' 

"  '  Talking,  Monsieur  !  Marnier  knows  no 
Arabic' 

"  The  aumonier  pursed  his  lips  in  his 
black  beard. 

"  '  The  conversation  appeared  to  be  car- 
ried on  by  signs,'  he  responded.  '  That  did 
not  make  it  less  but  more  dangerous.' 

"I'm  afraid  I  was  rude  and  whistled 
softly. 

" '  Monsieur  rAumonier,1 1  said, k  you  must 
forgive  me,  but  this  air  is  certainly  the  very 
devil.' 

"  He  smiled,  not  without  irony. 

" '  I  became  aware  of  that  myself,  Mon- 
sieur, when  first  I  came  to  live  in  Beni- 
Kouidar.  But  I  am  a  priest,  and — well, 
Monsieur,  I  was  given  the  strength  to  say, 
"  Get  thee  behind  me,  satan.  " ' 

"A  softer  look  came  into  his  sunburnt, 
wrinkled  face. 

"  '  Better  take  your  friend  away  as  soon 
as  possible,'  he  added ;  '  or  there  will  be 
trouble.' 

in. 

"That  night  I  found  myself  confronted  by 
a  Marnier  whom  I  had  never  seen  before. 
The  desert  wine  had  gone  to  the  lad's  brain. 
That  was  certain.  No  intonations  of  the 
Oxford  don  lurked  in  the  voice.  No  remi- 
niscences of  the  Oxford  '  High '  clung  about 
the  manner.  A  man  sober  and  the  same 
man  drunk  are  scarcely  more  different  than 
the  Marnier  who  had  ridden  with  me  up  the 
sandy  street  of  Beni-Kouidar  the  previous 
day  and  the  man  who  sat  opposite  to  me  at 
dinner  in   the  '•Rendezvous   des   Amis'    that 


night.  I  knew  in  a  moment  that  the  aumo- 
nier was  right,  and  that  I  must  get  the  lad 
away  at  once  from  the  intoxicant  which 
nature  poured  out  over  this  far-away  city. 
His  eyes  were  shining  feverishly,  and  when 
I  mentioned  Mr.  Ruskin  in  a  casual  way  he 
looked  unutterably  bored. 

'"Ruskin  and  all  those  fellows  seem 
awfully  slow  and  out  of  place  here,'  he  ex- 
claimed. k  One  does  n't  want  to  bother 
about  them  in  the  Sahara.' 

"I  changed  the  subject. 

"'There  doesn't  seem  very  much  to  see 
here,'  I  said  carelessly.  'We  might  get  away 
the  day  after  to-morrow,  don't  you  think?' 

"He  drew  his  brows  down. 

"'The  horses  won't  be  sufficiently  rested,' 
he  said  curtly. 

"'Oh,  yes;  I  fancy  they  will.' 
>  "  'Well,  I  don't  fancy  I  shall.    The  long 
ride  took  it  out  of  me.' 

"'Turn  in  to-night,  then,  directly  after 
dinner.' 

"He  looked  at  me  with  sharp  suspicion. 
I  met  his  gaze  blandly. 

"'I  mean  to,'  he  said,  after  a  short  pause. 

"I  knew  he  was  telling  me  a  lie,  but  I 
only  said,  'That's  right!'  and  resolved  to 
keep  an  eye  on  him. 

"  Directly  dinner  was  over  he  sprang  up 
from  the  table. 

"  '  Good-night,'  he  said. 

And  before  I  could  reply  he  was  out  of 
the  salle-db-manger,  and  I  heard  him  tramp 
along  the  brick  floor  of  the  passage,  go 
into  his  room,  and  bang  the  door. 

"The  aumonier  was  getting  up  from  his 
little  table  and  shaking  the  crumbs  from 
his  soutane. 

"  '  You  are  quite  right,  Monsieur,'  I  said 
to  him.    '  I  must  get  my  friend  away.' 

" '  I  shall  be  sorry  to  lose  you,' replied  the 
good  priest.  '  But — desert  air,  desert  air ! ' 

"He  shook  his  head,  half  wistfully,  half 
laughingly,  bowed,  put  on  his  broad- 
brimmed  black  hat,  and  went  out. 

"  After  a  moment  I  followed  him.  I  stood 
in  the  doorway  of  the  inn  and  lit  a  cigar. 
I  knew  Marnier  was  not  going  to  bed,  and 
meant  to  catch  him  when  he  came  out  and 
join  him.  In  common  politeness  he  could 
scarcely  refuse  my  company,  since  he  had 
asked  me  as  a  favor  to  let  him  come  with 
me  to  Beni-Kouidar.  I  waited,  watching 
the  moon  rise,  till  my  cigar  was  smoked 
out.  Then  I  lit  another.  Still  he  did  not 
come.    I  heard   the  distant  throb  of  torn- 
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toms  beyond  the  Bureau  Arabe  in  the 
quarter  of  the  freed  negroes.  They  were 
having-  a  fantasia.  I  began  to  think  that  I 
must  have  been  mistaken  and  that  Marnier 
had  really  turned  in.  So  much  the  better. 
The  ash  dropped  from  the  stump  of  my 
second  cigar,  and  the  deserted  camel  market 
was  flooded  with  silver  from  the  moon-rays. 
I  knew  there  was  only  one  door  to  the  inn. 
Slowly  I  lit  a  third  cigar. 

"  A  large  cloud  went  over  the  face  of  the 
moon.  A  gust  of  wind  struck  my  face.  Sud- 
denly the  night  had  changed.  The  moon 
looked  forth  again  and  was  again  obscured. 
A  second  gust  struck  me  like  a  blow,  and 
my  face  was  stung  by  a  multitude  of  sand 
grains.  I  heard  steps  behind  me  in  the 
brick  passage,  turned  swiftly, 
and  saw  the  landlord. 

" '  I  must  shut  the  door, 
M'sieu,'  he  said.  '  There 's  a 
bad  sandstorm  coming  up.' 

"  As  he  spoke  the  wind 
roared,  and  over  the  camel 
market  a  thick  fog  seemed  to 
fall  abruptly.  It  was  a  sheet  of 
sand  from  the 
surrounding 
dunes.    I  threw 


away  my  cigar, 
stepped  into  the 
passage,  and 
the  landlord 
banged  the 
door  and  drove 
home  the  heavy 
bolts. 

"Then  I  went 
to   Marnier's 
room     and 
knocked.    I  felt  sure,  but  I  thought  I  would 
make  sure  before  going  to  my  room. 

"  No  answer. 

"I  knocked  again  loudly. 

"Again  no  answer. 

*'  Then  I  turned  the  handle  and  entered. 

a  The  room  was  empty.  I  glanced  round 
quickly.  The  small  window  was  open.  All 
the  windows  of  the  inn  were  barred,  but,  as 
I  learned  later,  a  bar  in  Marnier's  had  been 
broken  and  was  not  yet  replaced  when  we 
arrived  at  Beni-Kouidar.  In  consequence 
of  this  it  was  possible  to  squeeze  through 
into  the  arcade  outside.  This  was  what 
Marnier  had  done.  My  precise,  gentlemanly, 
reserved,  and  methodical  acquaintance  had 
deliberately   given   me  the   slip  by   sneak- 


ing out  of  a  window  like  a  schoolboy, 
and  creeping  round  the  edge  of  the  inn  to 
the  fosse  that  lay  in  the  shadow  of  the 
sand  dunes.  As  I  realized  this  I  realized 
his  danger. 

u  I  ran  to  my  room,  fetched  my  revolver, 

slipped  it  into  my  pocket,  and  hurried  to  the 

front  door.    The  landlord  heard  me  trying 

to  undo  the  bolts  and  came  out  protesting. 

"  '  M'sieu  cannot  go  out  into  the  storm.' 

" '  I  must.' 

"'But  M'sieu  does  not  know  what  Beni- 
Kouidar  is  like  when  the  sand  is  blown  on 
the  wind.  It  is  enfer.  Besides,  it  is  not  safe. 
In  the  darkness  M'sieu  may  receive  a  mauvais 
coup.'' 

"  '  Make  haste,  please,  and  open  the  door. 
I  am  going  to  fetch  my  friend.' 
"He  pulled  the  bolts,  grumb- 
ling and  swearing,  and  I  went 
out  into  enfer.  For  he  was  right. 
A  sandstorm  at  night  in  Beni- 
Kouidar  is  hell. 

"  Luckily  Safti  joined  me 
mysteriously  from  the  deuce 
knows  where,  and  we  stag- 
gered t  o  the 
dancing  house 
somehow,  and 
struggled  in, 
blinded,  our 
faces  scored, 
our  clothes 
heavy  with 
sand,  our  pock- 
ets, our  very 
boots  weighed 
down  with  it. 

"  The  tom- 
toms were  roar- 
ing, the  pipe  was  yelling,  blown  by  the 
frantic  demon  with  his  hood  full  of  latchkeys, 
the  impassible,  bearded  faces  were  watching 
the  painted  women  who,  in  their  red  gar- 
ments and  their  golden  crowns,  promenaded 
down  the  earthen  floor,  between  the  divans, 
fluttering  their  dyed  fingers,  smiling  gro- 
tesquely like  idols,  bending  forward  then- 
greasy  foreheads  to  receive  the  tribute  of 
their  admirers. 

"  I  ran  my  eyes  swiftly  over  the  mob. 
Marnier  was  not  in  it.  I  pushed  my  way 
toward  the  doorway  on  the  left  which  gave 
on  to  the  court  of  the  dancers. 
Safti  caught  hold  of  my  arm. 
"  'It  is  not  safe  to  go  in  there  on  such  a 
night,  Sidi.  There  are  no  lamps.  It  is  black 


all  the  time  he  smiled.' 
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as  a  tomb.  And  no  one  can 
tell  who  may  be  there.  Nom- 
ads, perhaps,  men  of  evil 
from  the  South.  Many  mur- 
ders have  been  done  in  the 
court  on  black  nights,  and  no 
one  can  say  who  has  done 
them.  For  all  the  time  men 
go  in  and  out  to  the  rooms 
of  the  dancers.' 

" '  Nevertheless,     Safti,     I 
must ' 

"I  stopped  speaking,  for  at 
this  moment  Batouch,  the 
brother  of  the  Cai'd  of  Beni- 
Kouidar,  came  slowly  in 
through  the  doorway  from  the 
blackness  of  the  sand-swept 
court.  There  was  a  strange 
smile  on  his  handsome  face, 
and  he  was  caressing  his 
black  beard  gently  with  one 
delicate  hand.  He  saw  me, 
smiled  more  till  I  caught  the 
gleam  of  his  white  teeth, 
passed  on  into  the  dancing 
house,  sat  down  on  a  divan,  and  called  for 
coffee.  I  could  not  take  my  eyes  from  him. 
Every  movement  he  made  fascinated  me. 
He  drew  from  his  pale  blue  robe  a  silver 
box,  opened  it,  lifted  out  a  pinch  of  tobacco 
and  began  carefully  to  roll  a  cigarette.  And 
all  the  time  he  smiled. 

a  A  glacial  cold  crept  over  my  body.    As 


The  piper  blew  frantically  into 
his  instrument." 


he  lit  his  cigarette  I  caught 
hold  of  Safti  and  hurried 
through  the  doorway  into  the 
blackness  of  the  whirling 
sand." 

***** 

Here  I  stopped. 
"Well?"  said  young  Eng- 
land.   "Well?" 

The  doctor  did  not  speak. 
"Well,"  I  answered.  "Algia 
danced  that  night.  While  she 
was  dancing  we  found  a  dead 
body  in  the  court.  It  was 
Marnier's.  A  knife  had  been 
thrust  into  him  from  be- 
hind!" 

"Ah!"  said  the  doctor. 
"  But  — "  exclaimed  young 
England.  "It  was  that  fellow? 
It  was  Batouch  ?  " 

I  shrugged  my  shoulders. 
"  Nobody  ever  found  out 
who  did  it." 

"  Well,  but  of  course " 

He  checked  himself,  and  an 
expression  of  admiration  dawned  slowly  over 
his  healthy,  handsome  face. 

"  I  say,"  he  said.  "  To  be  able  to  roll 
a  cigarette  directly  afterward !  What  in- 
fernal cheek ! " 

"  Desert  air ! "  I  replied.  "  My  dear  chap 
— desert  air ! " 

The  doctor  nodded. 


HOW   THEY  USED   TO  "BEE" 

By  JACOB   CHAMBERLAIN  FOOTE 

BEES  are  swarmin';  can't  you  hear  'em 
Buzzin'  in  the  air  ? 
Look  out  yonder,  don't  you  see  'em 
Flyin'  everywhere  ? 
Now  take  care,  er  I  suppose 
Some  o'  them  '11  find  yer  nose. 

Run  'n  get  some  water,  some  one, 

So  's  to  make  'em  stay 
If  they  get  to  actin'  cute  'n 

Try  to  fly  away 
'Fore  they  cluster.     Sakes  alive ! 
Has  some  one  gone  to  get  a  hive ? 

Bring  a  dipper,  John,  'n  hustle ; 

Get  a  sheet  quick,  Mary ; 
I  want  to  try  'n  make  'em  cluster 

Iu  the  ol'  red- cherry 
On  the  bank. — Ouch !  0  my ! 
That  'un  took  me  on  the  eye. 

Run  'n  get  the  dishpan,  Bert,  'n 

Drum  with  all  yer  might ; 
Looks  as  if  they  're  goin'  to  leave  us 

Just  to  show  their  spite. 
Did  you  get  stung  right  through  yer  bonnet? 
Get  some  onion  'n  put  on  it. 

There  !    They  're  lightin'  on  a  branch,  but 

Gracious  Jim-mon-nee ! 
Bet  they  could  n't  find  a  place  that 's 

Higher  in  the  tree. 
Well,  we  '11  have  to  get  the  ladder, — 
But  what  could  make  a  fellow  madder ! 

Now  keep  back,  you  others  watchin' ; 

Get  the  saw,  Bert,  ready, 
'N  two  of  you  get  hold  the  ladder 

'N  try  to  keep  it  steady. —     • 
Blame  take  that  fellow  buzzin'  roun'; 
But  hand  the  saw,  I  '11  cut  'em  down. 
***** 

Handlin'  bees  is  lots  o'  trouble, — 

Pesky  little  flies ; 
'Speshly  when  a  dozen  of  'em 

Tangle  in  yer  eyes. 
'N  if  't  wa'n't  fer  eatin'  of  the  honey 
I  'd  let  'em  alone, — you  bet  yer  money ! 


ANGLING;   AS  VIEWED   BY  AN  ANGLER'S 

WIFE 

By  JUSTINA  JOHNSON 


IN  CONSIDERING  the  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury and  more  during  which  I  have 
pursued  the  career  of  an  angler's  wife, 
with  varied  success,  I  am  prepared  to  mam- 
tain  that  said  career  has  in  it  elements  of 
excitement  and  variety  wholly  lacking  in 
many  women's  lives. 

I  hope  no  follower  of  the  gentle  art  of 
angling  will  judge  me  hastily  or  unkindly 
when  I  say  that,  in  looking  back  over  this 
period,  I  seem  to  have  spent  most  of  the  time 
in  listening  to  fishing  stories,  in  arranging 
lunches  for  fishing  excursions,  and  in  getting 
up  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  speed  these 
excursions  upon  their  way.  I  have  done  this 
cheerfully  and  gladly,  and  the  esteem,  appre- 
ciation, and  comradeship  which  it  has 
brought  me  from  my  own  fisherman  and 
from  his  friends  has  more  than  repaid  all 
the  inconvenience. 

If  I  should  be  giving  advice  to  a  maiden 
contemplating  matrimony  with  a  man  who 
goes  a-fishing,  I  would  say  to  her  that  if  to 
a  cheerful  disposition  she  adds  a  good  healthy 
sense  of  humor,  she  will  be  able  to  bear  the 
ills  that  befall  her. 

The  fishing  stories  she  will  find  a  perpet- 
ual delight,  and  will  soon  learn  to  welcome 
a  new  set.  only  less  keenly  than  will  her 
fisherman  himself.  She  will  perchance  have 
doubts  of  some  statements  she  will  hear,  bu 
she  will  give  the  story  teller  credit  with  not 
meaning  to  be   untruthful.    For   instance, 


she  will  hear  repeatedly  that  it  does  not 
matter  to  a  fisherman  whether  he  catches  fish 
or  not.  To  disprove  this  she  will  recall  that 
the  stories  she  hears  most  frequently  and 
that  are  most  pleasing  to  the  angler's  tongue 
are  of  the  big  trout,  the  big  days,  the 
basketf  uls  he  has  brought  home  with  pride ; 
she  will  also  call  to  mind  the  shy  delight 
with  which  he  sometimes  consents  to  be 
photographed  with  any  unusual  trophy  of 
his  skill.  Still  it  will  gradually  come  to  her 
that  it  really  is  not  alone  to  catch  fish  that 
her  fisherman  goes  a-fishing. 

As  to  lunches — let  her  never  deceive  her- 
self by  thinking  that  the  really  important 
part  of  these  is  either  the  quantity  or  the 
quality  of  the  food  itself.  In  time  she  will 
decide  that  the  real  mission  of  the  lunch  is 
to  serve  as  a  scapegoat.  She  will  find  that 
there  will  never  a  misfortune  overtake  a 
fishing  party,  from  a  sudden  flood  in  the 
creek,  to  a  break  down  in  the  wagon  ;  from 
an  unexpected  cold  wave  that  freezes  icicles 
on  the  ends  of  the  rods,  to  a  failure  in  the 
bait  crop ;  from  very  bad  roads  to  an  in- 
opportune illness  at  home,  that  will  not  be 
unblushingly  ascribed  to  the  lunch.  I  myself 
know  of  an  attack  of  pneumonia,  following 
a  long  cold  ride  in  wet  clothes,  that  has 
been  for  twenty  years  laid  at  the  door  of  an 
indigestible  dainty  in  the  day's  lunch. 

Then,  if  she  will  preside  in  person  at  the 
early  breakfasts,  she  will  find  herself  re- 
garded as  only  a  little  lower  than  the  angels. 
Her  buckwheat  cakes  will  be  lauded  to  the 
skies ;  her  coffee  will  be  pronounced  nectar ; 
in  short,  she  will  be  so  covered  with  grati- 
tude that  it  will  make  her  ashamed.  Finally, 
when  the  bustle  is  over,  the  wagon  loaded, 
the  last  good-by,  promise,  and  warning 
shouted,  she  will  stand  out  under  the  stars, 
watching  the  disappearing  vehicle  loaded 
with  blissful  men,  and  she  will  say  to  her- 
elf,  "  Is  it  not  wonderful !  " 

When  she  comes  to  consider  what  it  is 
that  thus  drives  men  to  go  a-fishing,  she 
will   find  herself    grappling  with   a   com- 
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Refreshments. 

plicated  problem.  If  she  ransack  the  author- 
ities she  will  get  little  help.  Isaak  Walton 
will  tell  her  that  fishermen  are  "  quiet  men, 
followers  of  peace,  contented  ;  simply  wise" ; 
that  they  are  ''  companions  that  fill  the 
company  with  wit  and  mirth.''  Van  Dyke 
will  tell  her  they  are  men  "  who  relapse  into 
their  mania  every  year."  Other  writers  extol 
the  art,  but  say  little  descriptive  of  the 
artist.  Perhaps  their  point  of  view  is  too 
close.  A  perspective  is  necessary  for  the 
proper  observation  of  a  landscape,  why  not 
of  a  fisherman. 

She  will  indeed  change  her  mind  num- 
berless times  as  to  what  causes  the  angler's 
devotion  to  his  art.  Sometimes  she  will 
ascribe  it  to  his  skill  with  the  rod  and  line  ; 
to  his  capacity  to  bear  fatigue,  to  wade, 
to  build  a  fire.  She  will  wonder  if  his  uncanny 
insight  into  the  ways  and  habits  of  the  finny 
tribe  does  not  add  to  it ;  whether  it  comes 
from  his  impatience  of  restraint,  or  from 
his  wild  blood. 

She  will  find  that  he  thinks  of  it  by  day 
and  dreams  of  it  by  night ;  that  it  consoles 
him  in  every  grief  and  disappointment,  and 
makes  privation  and  self-denial  easy.  That 
he  loves  the  woods,  the  water,  the  green 
trees,  the  flowing  brooks,  the  open  sky,  with 
a  love  so  intense  that  it  will  not  be  denied. 
That  he  longs  and  pines  for  the  deep  soli- 
tudes and  that  few  difficulties  are  so  great 
that  they  can  keep  him  from  the  blessed  spot 
he  loves. 

As  the  years  go  by  she  will  be  more  and 
more  willing  to  admit  that  her  fisherman 
has  to  fish,  that  he  can't  help  it !  While  she 
will  agree  with  the  venerable  Isaak  that  he 
has  some  of  the  most  desirable  and  charm- 
ing of  qualities,  she  will  know  well  that  he 
also  has  some  that  properly  qualify  him  for 


the  poorhouse  or  the  insane  asylum ;  that 
he  is  blood  kin  to  the  tramp,  the  vagabond, 
the  Indian,  the  gypsy,  yet  is  withal  the  most 
attractive  and  genial  of  comrades. 

Now,  in  our  part  of  Pennsylvania,  we  think 
that  fishing,  like  some  better  and  worse 
Ihings,  uruns  in  families. ,"  I  myself  call  to 
mind  several  such  cases.  In  one  clan  that 
I  know,  the  old  father  is  recognized  as  "  the 
best  angler  on  the  creek."  The  eldest  son 
is  said  to  be  "mighty  good  at  fishing,  but 
not  a  patch  on  the  old  man."  The  younger 
sons  love  it  increasingly  as  the  years  go  by, 
and  even  the  grandsons  are  beginning  to 
tell  fishing  yarns,  to  ask  for  lunches,  and  to 
suggest  unseemly  hours  for  starting  in  quite 
the  appropriate  style.  This  family  lives 
near  the  mouth  of  one  of  our  big  mountain 
creeks,  up  and  down  whose  banks  their  fore- 
bears have  tramped  for  long  years.  Every 
part  of  its  waters,  every  pool  and  shallow, 
every  eddy  and  riffle  is  as  well  known  to 
them  as  their  own  door  yards.  Their  tradi- 
tions reach  back  to  the  days  when  it  was 
all  a  wilderness,  and  the  Indian  trod  its 
paths. 

Nothing  happens  on  this  stream  through- 
out the  year  that  is  not  of  interest  to  them. 
The  condition  of  the  water,  the  roads,  the 
bridges,  the  thickness  of  the  ice,  the  height 
of  the  floods,  whether  the  logs  will  get  in 
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promptly,  and  all 
similar  questions 
are  discussed  all 
the  winter  long. 
Months  ahead  of 
the  season  they  be- 
gin to  take  account 
of  stock  and.  to 
overhaul  their 
fishing  outfits 
with  loving  hands. 
Nothing  on  earth 
equals  for  them 
the  delight  of  plan- 
ning and  starting 
on  a  trip,  and  the 
opening  of  the  sea- 
son finds  them  in- 
variably on  the 
spot. 

Considering  this, 
the  question  that  bothers  me  is:  What 
do  these  fishing  families  do  with  their 
daughters?  How  does  it  happen  that  the 
mantle  never  falls  on  the  women  of  the 
house.  Investigators  claim  that  the  daughter 
is  more  likely  to  inherit  the  father's  qualities 
than  is  the  son.  We  all  know  that  with 
other  taints  and  tendencies — tendencies  that 
cause,  alas,  suffering,  shame,  disease,  dis- 
grace, death — nature  is  not  so  lenient. 
Women  come  in  for  their  full  share  of  the 
visitation  for  the  sins  of  their  fathers,  and 
there  are  no  physical  traits  or  peculiarities 
that  may  not  descend  in  the  same  way.  It 
seems  to  me  a  trifle  hard  that  when  it 
comes  to  the  one  inheritance  that  yields 
such  absolute  enjoyment,  they  should  be 
so   mercilessly   cut  out   of  its   pleasures. 

I  do  not 
believe  they 
are  cut  out, 
exce  pt  by 
artificial 
reasons.  I 
believe  the 
daughter  is 
born  with 
the  same  de- 
votion to  the 
stream,  the 
woods,  the 
open  air,  the 
blue  sky,  the 
same  intol- 
erance of  re- 
straint, the 
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same  periodical 
longing  to  be  away, 
with  the  same  skil- 
ful hands  and  un- 
canny brain  that 
her  father  had  be- 
fore her,  and  that 
her  brothers  are 
encouraged  to  in- 
dulge. Custom, 
however,  has  put 
a  broom  in  her 
hands,  a  needle  in 
her  fingers,  long 
skirts  that  bind 
her  liberty,  and  the 
cry  of  duty  and 
decorum  in  her 
ears.  And  I  would 
be  the  last  to  hint 
that  these  fisher- 
men with  God-given  privileges  above  their 
fellows  should  be  hampered  in  their  chosen 
pursuit  by  a  lot  of  women  trailing  after  them. 
I  heartily  envy  a  fisherman,  for  I  know 
of  no  one  who  gets  such  real  enjoyment 
out  of  life.  Since  I  cannot  share  this 
delight,  being  debarred  both  by  nature  and 
by  custom,  it  is  something  to  come  so  near 
it  as  I  do. 

So,  after  all  these  years,  I  cheerfully  say 
that  the  lot  of  a  fisherman's  wife  is  not 
wholly  a  bad  one.  In  spite  of  the  stories, 
the  lunches,  the  early  risings;  in  spite  of 
the  anxiety;  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  most 
of  the  literature  in  the  house  is  unreadable: 
that  all  dates  sink  into  insignificance  before 
the  one  that  opens  the  fishing  season,  and 
that   a  fishing    trip   takes  precedence  over 

all  earthly 
events;  in 
spite,  I  say, 
of  all  these 
things,  I 
would  still 
advise  any 
maiden  con- 
templating 
matrimony 
not  to  be 
persuaded 
_  to  turn  away 
the  man  of 
her  choice 
because  he 
goes  a  - 
fishing. 


THE   USEFULNESS   OF   THE   AMERICA'S 

CUP   RACES 

By  JOHN  R.   SPEARS 


HOW  far  have  we  come  in  the  build- 
ing of  wind-driven  pleasure  ships 
through  the  rivalry  engendered  by 
the  America's  Cup. 

Consider  the  material  of  which  the  racers 
are  built.  The  Livonia  was  the  first  chal- 
lenger built  especially  for  a  Cup  racer.  She 
was  a  wooden  schooner.  Like  the  schooners 
Columbia  and  Sappho  that  met  her,  she 
had  wooden  frames,  wooden  plankings,  and 
wooden  spars.  Save  for  minor  features  in 
her  model  and  outfit  she  was  not  materially 
different  from  a  small  merchantman.  In 
fact  many  a  yacht  built  thirty  years  ago  has 
been  used  in  trade  since  with  excellent 
results. 

Though  fine  ships  in  their  day,  how  clumsy 
and  rude  would  their  frames  appear  if  ex- 
posed to  view  to-day  !  Remember  how  the 
logs  were  sawed  and  the  planks  patched 
together  to  get  the  required  curve  and  length 
of  frame  !  How  the  timbers  were  scarfed  to 
get  the  length  of  the  keel !  How  the  planks 
were  steamed  and  then  "screamed"  into 
place !  Why,  to  land  such  a  hull  on  a  nar- 
row sand  bar  was  to  wreck  it  inevitably. 

Now,  a  frame  is  an  angle  of  nickel  steel 
2^x2  on  its  sides.  It  is  rolled  to  the  full 
length  required,  and  then  bent  to  the  proper 
curve.  To  the  frames  are  riveted  web  plates 
an  eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  and  the  edges  of 
the  webs  are  strengthened  by  bulb  angles. 
In  Reliance  there  are  webs  twenty-one 
inches  deep. 

Over  the  frames  are  placed  plates  of 
bronze  only  6-40  thick — between  an  eighth 
and  a  seventh  of  an  inch.  On  the  top  sides 
are  steel  plates  a  tenth  of  an  inch  thick. 
Even  the  frame  work  that  supports  the 
huge  mast  is  built  up  of  steel  webs  an  eighth 
of  an  inch  thick — a  cellular  structure  of  in- 
finite strength  that  takes  the  place  of  solid 
logs  of  wood  two  feet  square  in  the  old 
style  racing  schooner. 

Then  there  are  the  masts.  Great  pine 
trees  were  felled  and  trimmed  for  the  masts 
of  the  old  ships,  but  now  a  thin  steel  tube, 


strengthened  with  steel  angles  placed  within, 
is  used.  More  than  twice  as  much  canvas  is 
spread  by  the  steel  tube,  but  the  strength  is 
ample,  in  spite  of  the  dismastings  that  have 
occurred.  For  in  each  dismasting  it  was  a  stay 
of  some  kind  that  was  carried  away  first. 

In  short,  as  a  product  of  mechanical  skill 
the  modern  racers  are  marvels.  In  an  en- 
gineer's point  of  view,  the  progress  from  the 
wooden "  Livonia  to  the  steel  Shamrock  III. 
is  very  much  greater  than  the  progress 
made  from  the  savage  dug-out  to  the  yacht 
Livonia. 

Note  also  the  difference  in  the  canvas. 
The  Genesta  and  Galatea  came  here  with  the 
mainsail  secured  to  the  boom  at  tack  and 
clew  only.  The  canvas  was  loose  woven  and 
the  sails  bagged  like  a  purse  net.  The  sails 
of  Puritan  and  Mayflower  were  somewhat 
better,  but  how  they  would  hang  if  placed 
beside  the  creations  of  Ratsey  on  Shamrock 
III.  one  may  more  easily  imagine  than 
describe. 

More  important  still  are  the  improvements 
made  in  the  model  of  the  hull.  Arbitrary 
rules  of  measurements  have  handicapped  the 
designers  during  all  these  years  in  their 
search  for  the  swiftest  models.  If  we  coidd 
have  races  between  yachts  spreading  exactly 
the  same  breadth  of  canvas  above  hulls  of 
the  same  water-line  length,  we  should  then 
learn  what  shape  of  hull  would  pass  through 
and  over  the  water  most  swiftly.  But  in 
spite  of  rules  we  have  learned  something. 

As  late  as  the  year  of  Volunteer  and 
Thistle,  we  had  racers  with  vertical  stems 
and  moderate  overhangs  at  the  stern.  We 
have  learned  since  then  that  long  overhangs 
at  each  end  add  to  the  initial  stability.  If 
the  lamented  Commodore  Garrison  had  sailed 
in  a  yacht  having  long  overhangs,  he  would 
not  have  lost  his  life  as  he  did.  The  over- 
hangs lengthen  the  water-line,  as  the  yacht 
heels,  and  so  hold  her  up  to  her  course.  Be- 
cause of  long  overhangs  the  crews  have  more 
deck  space  for  working,  and  the  sheets  lead 
at  better  angles. 
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Better  yet,  the  overhang'  is  dispelling  the 
old  illusion  that  the  bow  of  a  ship  must  be 
built  in  the  form  of  a  vertical  wedge  in  order 
to  part  the  water.  The  scow-shaped  bow 
slides  over  the  water  more  swiftly  than  the 
wedge-shaped  bow  splits  through  it. 

Last  of  all  is  the  proportion  of  the  length 
to  breadth  and  depth.  We  have  found  be- 
yond question  that  a  model  that  is  three 
times  as  wide  as  it  is  deep,  is  swifter  than  a 
model  that  is  deeper  in  proportion  to  her 
beam.  The  British,  with  their  liking  for 
"  wholesome  "  models,  have  come  to  a  beam 
as  great  as  that.  The  "  skimming  dish " 
that  was  so  much  derided  twenty  years  ago 
has  been  fully  vindicated. 

We  do  not  yet  know  definitely  how  much 
wider  a  yacht  might  be  built  with  success, 
but  out  of  the  international  races  off  Sandy 
Hook  have  come  other  races  of  the  same 
kind  on  the  great  lakes  where  still  greater 
breadths  of  beam  have  been  found  ad- 
vantageous. Moreover,  the  smaller  classes 
of  yachts  have  shown  tremendous  speed  for 
the  scow  model  pure  and  simple.  Who  can 
say  on  authority  that  thirty  feet  is  too  great 
a  beam  for  a  ninety-foot  sloop  1 

Many  yachtsmen  as  well  as  merchant  sea- 
men have  found  fault  with  our  swiftest 
wind-driven  hulls  by  calling  them  "mere 
racing  machines."  To  these  critics  the 
search  for  the  ideal  is  a  waste  of  time  and 
money.  Unless  the  yacht  can  be  turned 
into  a  coal  carrier  or  a  houseboat  on  occa- 
sion, she  is  not  worth  building. 

But  some  enterprising  souls  have  been 
found  to  believe  that  the  search  for  knowl- 
edge for  its  own  sake  was  worth  while. 
They  believe  now  that  the  search  for  the 
swiftest  possible  model,  regardless  of  all 
utilitarian  considerations,  is  worth  all  it  costs. 
One  may  admit  that  the  transatlantic  steam- 
ers have  not  yet  adopted  overhangs,  and 
that  their  proportion  of  depth  to  beam  is 
greater  even  than  that  in  Shamrock  III. 
But  in  spite  of  these  facts  it  may  be  worth 
while  in  a  practical  point  of  view  to  know 
what  is  the  shape  of  hull  that  will  give 
greatest  speed. 

As  to  the  methods  of  framing  for  strength 
with  small  weight,  we  have  proof  that  the 
experiments  made  in  building  swift  yachts 
has  been  of  practical  advantage,  for  the 
best  yacht  builders  are,  without  exception, 
the  best  builders  of  all  kinds  of  vessels  that 
require  strength  with  light  weight.  Further 
than    that,  if  the   overhang    is   not  to   be 


adopted  in  the  merchant  service,  the  spoon- 
shaped  bow  in  a  modified  form  can  now  be 
seen  in  some  cargo  carriers,  and  there  is 
hope  for  still  further  improvement. 

But  the  greatest  benefit  the  American 
people  have  derived  from  the  International 
yacht  races  has  come  to  them  indirectly. 
From  the  salt  sands  of  the  sea  coast  to  the 
sod-houses  of  the  plains,  and  the  log-cabins 
of  the  backwoods,  everybody  becomes  in- 
terested in  the  fate  of  the  America's  Cup. 
We  read  that  when  the  first  race  for  the 
Cup  was  held  on  this  side  of  the  ocean  so 
many  people  went  from  New  York  city  to  see 
it  that  the  downtown  streets  looked  as  they 
do  on  Sunday.  And  from  that  day  to  this 
the  interest  has  grown  stronger  and  has 
spread  throughout  the  nation.  Has  it  been 
of  no  advantage  to  the  nation  that  was  with- 
out war  ships  and  without  merchant  ships 
that  the  yacht  bearing  the  old  flag  should 
ti"iumph  from  year  to  year?  I  have  seen  an 
Adirondack  logger,  who  didn't  know  a 
spinaker  boom  from  a  jib  sheet,  grow  so 
enthusiastic  over  the  triumph  of  the  Amer- 
ican ship  that  he  whooped  till  the  welkin 
rang. 

A  former  commodore  of  the  New  York 
Yacht  Club,  by  his  interest  in  over-sea  com- 
merce, has,  in  recent  times,  made  the  whole 
British  nation  tremble  lest  their  shipping 
drop  its  moorings  and  float  away  to  make 
port  in  the  United  States.  Is  it  too  much 
to  suppose  that  the  interest  in  the  inter- 
national yacht  races  had  some  influence  in 
that  remarkable  shipping  deal  f  Or  to  seek 
further,  is  it  too  much  to  suppose  that  our 
oft-stirred  pride  in  our  fleet-winged  yachts 
has  been  of  use  when  the  honor  of  the  na- 
tion demanded  a  navy  ?  Let  the  Americau 
patriots  who  have  been  forming  an  Amer- 
ican naval  league  consider  the  matter. 

In  all  this  I  have  endeavored  to  look  upon 
the  international  racers  from  a  utilitarian 
point  of  view.  But  there  is  one  other 
thing — ■ 

The  cleanest,  most  healthful  sport  in  the 
world  is  yachting.  The  record  of  inter- 
national races  is  unspotted.  Owners  and 
crews  have  met,  and  they  meet,  man  fashion 
and  clear-eyed.  There  was  never  a  "  pulled" 
race,  or  a  "sawed  boat."  In  building  the 
American  character,  no  form  of  sport  has 
done  anything  like  as  much  to  produce 
clean  and  able  men  as  that  of  yacht  racing, 
and  the  races  for  the  Cup  have  been  both 
hull  and  spars  to  American  yachting. 
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THERE  are  two  Gloucesters.  One  is  the 
Gloucester   that   has   forgotten   the 
rigor  of  its  traditions,  when  hardy 
men  from  England  made  fishing  voyages  to 
the  coast  of  Maine,  and  cruised  as  far  South 
)e  Ann,  in  1623.    She  is  ashamed  of 


the  smell  of  gurry,  grown  into  a  false  estheti- 
cism,  and  generated  into  cheap  politics  like 
many  another  city. 

The  other  Gloucester  is  an  honor  to  man- 
hood, and  crowned  by  a  galaxy  of  beautiful 
vessels,  America's  famous  fishing  fleet.  There 


Figuring-  Out  the  Profits  of  the  Catch. 


From  the  Sea  to  a  Barrel. 


are  three  or  four  hundred  sail  in  this  fleet. 
The  most  modern  of  them  are  modeled  some- 
what after  the  type  of  the  Burgess  idea 
when  yachts  were  yet  healthy.  In  fact, 
Edward  Burgess  designed  several  "  fisher- 
men'' besides  defending  the  America  Cup 
three  times,  and  it  was  quickly  discovered 
that  the  innovation  brought  in  fares  ahead 
of  the  old-timers.  The  vessels  are  superior 
to  yachts  as  real  ships,  and  in  point  of 
beauty  are  above  comparison. 

Many  yachtsmen  with  real  sailor  blood  in 
their  veins  have  felt  proud  to  beat  one  of 
these  flyers  under  a  cloud  of  canvas,  and 
one  was  even  known  to  build  a  vessel  just 
to  hold  his  own  in  general  sailing  qualities 
when  he  met  a  certain   fisherman  off  shore. 

See  a  fleet  in  the  open  harbor  ready  for 
sea !  The  topmasts  that  float  so  much 
coquettish  muslin  to  the  amorous  summer 
air  are  stowed  ashore,  and  their  absence 
gives  the  vessel  a  long,  rakish  look.  These 
vessels  are  "  bankers  "  and  sail  for  cod  and 
halibut,  to  be  found  where  icebergs  tell 
them  to  go  no  farther  north,  and  where  the 
ice  floe  may  catch  them  on  the  coasts  of 
Labrador  or  Newfoundland.  The  sharp,  high 
bow  is  not  yet  covered  by  ice,  as  it  soon 


will  be  while  the  ship  is  riding  at  anchor  on 
the  fishing  grounds,  to  her  immense  manilla 
cable,  now  coiled  down  abaft  the  windlass. 
They  wait  for  their  crew.  Some  dark  forms 
are  seen  crossing  to  her  in  a  boat,  and, 
although  the  wind  is  strong  enough  to  blow 
down  fish-houses,  they  peak  up  the  white 
sail  without  thinking  of  a  reef,  set  the  head 
sails,  and  stand  out  with  lee  rails  awash,  out 
by  Norman's  Woe  and  around  the  whistling 
buoy  that  makes  its  faithful  moan  off  East- 
ern Point.  The  seagulls  scream  a  warning 
that  speak  of  frozen  rigging,  and  of  the 
stark  corpse  adrift  in  the  dory.  But  what 
care  they  for  warnings !  There  are  mouths 
ashore  to  feed,  and  bread  must  be  gotten 

out  of  the  sea. 

***** 

All  the  fishing  is  done  in  dories,  flat 
bottomed  boats,  peculiar  to  Gloucester, 
about  eighteen  to  twenty  feet  long.  A  good- 
sized  schooner  carries  ten  or  twelve  dories. 
lashed  down  to  the  deck  in  two  nests,  piled 
upon  each  other  like  saucers. 

When  the  fishing  grounds  are  reached 
and  the  weather  is  suitable,  the  crew  are 
told  off  in  pairs  to  man  the  dories  and  lay 
out  the  trawls.    This  is  the  French  way  of 
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fishing,  and  before  its  general  introduction 
each  man  would  go  on  his  own  hook  and 
fish  over  the  side,  account  being  taken  of 
the  exact  number  of  fish  caught  by  each. 
Now,  the  fare  is  lumped  together  and  shares 
are  taken  from  the  general  stock.  A  trawl 
is  a  long  warp  fastened  at  either  end  to  the 
ground  and  to  it,  at  short  intervals,  are 
attached  cod  lines  about  a  fathom  long,  each 


ganged  with  a  hook.  The  dory  starts  out  at 
one  end  of  the  warp  that  runs  over  a  roller 
at  the  bow,  and  the  men  simply  haul  ahead, 
pick  off  the  fish,  and  rebait  the  hooks  as 
they  go  along.  When  the  end  of  the  line  is 
reached  they  haul  back  again,  and  repeat 
the  process  until  the  dory  is  full  to  the  gun- 
wales. No  danger  arises  from  filling  a  dory 
this   way,    for    the   mucus   that    envelopes 
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On  Shore — Between  Cruises. 

the  fish  causes  them  to  form  a  jelly-like 
mass,  and  the  sea  rolls  right  over  them  with- 
out interfering  with  the  stability  of  the  load, 
so  the  fishermen  sit  in  the  center  of  their 
catch  and  load  until  they  are  practically  in  a 
decked  boat.  Perhaps  this  is  the  reason  why 
they  don't  eat  much  fish  at  the  table.  They 
go  a  whole  cruise  without  so  much  as  seeing 
one  on  the  bill  of  fare;  and  yet  people 
ashore  who  cannot  get  fresh  fish  even  for 
money,  will  envy  them. 

Men  working  together  are  called  dory 
mates,  and  peril  breeds  the  attachment 
common  to  all  men  who  face  danger  together, 
whether  on  land  or  sea.  In  the  little  boats 
they  see  some  of  the  greatest  perils  of  their 
calling.  They  are  seldom  capsized ;  but  a 
sudden  fog  bank  sometimes  shuts  off  the 
schooner.  Then  there  is  a  long,  hopeless 
drift  about,  until  by  mere  chance  some 
other  vessel  picks  them  up  and  brings 
them  into  port.  Sometimes  men  have  been 
on  the  wharf  to  see  their  own  schooner  come 
in  with  flag  at  half  mast  for  them.  Thus  they 
would   literally  attend   their   own  funeral. 


Sometimes  a  voyage  of  de- 
spair brings  them  to  some 
rocky  coast,  and  their  little 
world  is  startled  by  a  tale  of 
exposure ;  again  they  may  be 
picked  up  when  it  is  too  late 
and  the  sea  tragedy  is  com- 
plete; but  most  often  they 
are  never  heard  of  again.  A 
greater  percentage  of  men 
are  lost  in  this  calling  than 
in  any  other,  not  excepting 
the  profession  of  arms;  so 
there  is  truth  in  the  saying 
that  the  history  of  Gloucester 
fisheries  is  written  in  tears. 

Next  to  fog  fishermen  fear 
the  liner.  It  is  bad  enough 
when  the  weather  is  clear, 
but  when  it  is  so  thick  that 
the  end  of  the  bowsprit  is 
out  of  sight,  the  lone  lookout 
keeps  an  anxious  ear  open 
for  the  throbbing  machinery, 
and  the  rush  of  water  hurled 
from  a  thirty  thousand  horse- 
power machine  on  its  flying 
mission.  According  to  inter- 
national law,  ships  must  slow 
down  to  moderate  speed  in 
a  fog,  but  fishermen  know  too 
well  how  this  is  evaded,  for 
they  can  tell  a  twenty-knot  from  a  ten -knot 
gait  in  spite  of  all  the  log-book  red  tape. 
But  they  sleep  soundly  in  their  bunks  and, 
if  the  steel  cutwater  sends  them  to  an  icy 
death,  no  one  is  the  wiser  except  the  officer 
on  the  bridge  and  a  few  others  who  know 
how  to  keep  their  mouths  shut.  The  sea  is 
cruel  when  one  has  n't  the  upper  hand. 

The  men  who  sail  out  of  Gloucester  are 
sure  that  a  third  of  their  lost  vessels  go 
in  this  way. 

In  early  times,  on  the  shores  of  Europe 
from  France  to  Italy,  people  went  down  on 
the  quay  to  chant  a  vesper  for  their  toilers 
on  the  sea.  This  custom  was,  no  doubt, 
brought  over  by  the  early  fishermen  who 
first  found  cod  near  the  shores  of  New- 
foundland; so  now  we  find  the  tradition  ex- 
emplified in  Gloucester  when  once  a  year 
little  orphans  scatter  flowers  on  the  sea  for 
the  unburied  dead. 

When  men  leave  their  port  to  go  to  sea 
there  is  no  demonstration  on  the  part  of 
mothers,  sisters,  or  wives.  That  is  all  done  in 
the  little  home  and  is  not  to  be  seen.    These 
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homes  are  never  squalid,  though  their  tastes 
may  be  a  little  crude.  In  many  homes  you 
will  see  an  upright  piano  of  the  very  latest 
garnish,  but  never  a  token  of  the  dangerous 
calling,  no  models  of  fishing  craft  or  festoons 


of  netting,  and  seldom  any  painting  of  them 
on  the  walls,  but  rather  a  characterless 
chromo  of  no  particular  subject. 

It  is  strange  to  see  so  little  mark  of  char- 
acter amid  the  surroundings  of  men  who  have 
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A  is  being  fitted  up  again. 


so  much  of  the  real  thing.  In  the  crooked 
streets  along  the  water  front,  where  the  real 
Gloucester  breathes,  one  meets  these  men, 
dressed  in  oilskins  and  sou'wester',  hands 
encased  in  huge  white  mittens  (blue  ones 
bring  bad  luck),  wet  with  gurry.  They  may 
have  just  landed  the  fare,  have  the  sea  noises 
yet  in  their  heads,  and  still  a  contempt  for 
the  solid  soil,  that  the  strong,  clumsy  gait 
denotes.  It  does  one  good  to  meet  men  so 
perfectly  in  touch  with  the  elemental  forces. 
They  throw  around  them  such  an  atmosphere 
of  delightful  freshness.  Their  eyes  look 
straight  to  yours  with  the  beautiful  honesty 
they  learn  from  being  prime  producers. 
They  need  none  of  the  garnish  of  culture 
to  make  them  men,  and  if  the  page  of 
knowledge  that  is  so  rich  with  the  spoils  of 
time  is  seldom  unrolled   before  them,  the 


secrets  of  real  life  and  nature  are  focused 
on  them  stronger  than  they  know,  and  they 
reap  an  unconscious  benefit  from  her  teach- 
ings. It  is  one  of  the  glories  of  the  sea 
that  she  has  always  a  page  that  is  still  un- 
read. The  advancements  of  science  and 
the  encroachments  of  heroism  make  this 
page  more  of  a  mystery  instead  of  less,  for 
it  is  a  secret  that  grows  the  more  by  the 
very  forces  we  nse  to  unlock  it.  Men 
brought  close  to  it  by  the  prosaic  demands 
of  mere  bread  and  butter  are  strangely  loth 
to  leave  it,  and  many  never  can.  They  often 
swear  by  all  the  prongs  of  the  Trident  of 
Neptune,  and  by  his  Nereids  to  boot,  never 
to  face  it  again ;  but  a  few  weeks  of  shore 
monotony  tells  them  that  their  resolution 
was  a  mere  sophistry. 

Fishermen  often  perform  feats  of  heroism 


Laying  Up  Alongside  the  Wharf. 


and  self-sacrifice  without  just  compensation. 
One  was  known  some  time  ago  to  render  aid 
to  a  steamer  on  the  Newfoundland  coast 
and  gave  up  a  five-thousand  dollar  fare  to 
do  it.  Another  case  called  to  my  attention 
was  the  rescue  of  the  crew  of  a  British 
steamer.  The  skipper  told  me  that  neither 
he  nor  his  men  got  the  customary  allowance 
of  gold  awarded  for  these  occasions;  "But 
they  sent  me  a  letter!"  "It  was  writ  on  a 
kind  of  paper  that  was  thick  as  the  fore 
staysail,  big  enough  to  make  trouser  seats 
for  all  hands,  and  there  was  a  lion  and  a 
unicorn  on  it.  Yes,  sir,  I  kept  it  five  years 
and  then  burnt  it  up,  for  it  was  a  regular 
nuisance  looking  at  it.'" 

"Yes,  sir;  I  was  out  in  the  gale  of  '62,  off 
Prince  Edward  Island,  and  there  was  a 
slew  of  vessels  lost  then.  It  was  my  first 
year  master.  I  was  twenty-two  then.  Fifteen 
sail  lost  at  one  clip.  One  hundred  and 
twenty  lives  lost,  and  there  were  seventy 
widows  and  a  hundred  and  forty  orphans 
made  in  just  that  one  blow.    No,  we  don't 


mind  a  flag  at  half  mast  any  more  than  that 
it  is  part  of  the  business;  that  one  you  see 
over  there  had  the  captain  and  one  man 
washed  overboard.  Never  saw  them  after 
she  shipped  a  heavy  sea.  These  craft  they 
have  nowadays  never  lift  the  lee  rail,  and 
they  just  smother  her  down  into  it  when 
they  have  a  fare,  and  don't  think  much  of 
reefing  either. 

"I'll  tell  you  how  many  of  them  are  lost," 
said  he,  drawing  a  diagram  on  a  sail  that 
was  hauled  over  some  fish  casks.  "They 
often  sink  each  other  when  they  drag  their 
anchors.  You  see,  on  the  grounds  one 
vessel  will  anchor  about  here,  and  another 
about  there,  and  another  one  there,  and  so 
on,  about  three  cable  lengths  apart.  Now, 
when  it  comes  on  to  blow  and  kicks  up  a 
rip  we  all  try  to  hold  on  as  long  as  we  can, 
and  if  this  one  drags  why  she  will  drift  into 
that  one,  and  they  will  both  sink,  and  some- 
times that  happens  to  almost  a  whole  fleet. 
The  proper  thing  to  do  is  to  cut  and  set  a 
jib  and  risk  it;  that  is  your  only  chance. 
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"I  had  a  close  shave  once,"  he  continued. 
"We  started  to  drag  on  another  fellow,  and 
I  got  the  ax  out  to  cut,  and  there  I  was 
between  those  men  and  their  lives,  and  the 
owner's  interest,  for  a  cable  costs  about 
four  hundred  dollars,  and  I  hated  to  cut  it. 
The  sea  was  standing  right  on  end,  and  we 
came  closer  and  closer,  and  I  got  the  fore 
staystail  on  and  hauled  it  over,  and,  by 
gracious,  we  dragged  by  without  even 
touching  him,  and  I  saved  the  crew,  the 
vessel,  and  the  cable." 

The  most  interesting  vessels  of  the  fleet 
in  the  winter  are  the  halibut  trawlers.  As 
some  halibut  weigh  three  hundred  pounds, 
it  is  regarded  as  quite  a  feat  to  get  one  of 
them  over  the  side  of  the  little  dory  without 
capsizing  her.  They  are  killed  by  a  few 
good  whacks  with  a  club  before  being 
hauled  aboard,  and  I  heard  one  amusing 
account  of  a  halibut  that  "came  to"  after 
being  hauled.  The  man  got  right  down 
and  held  it  flat  in  his  arms  in  the  bottom  of 
the  dory  to  prevent  its  leaping  overboard, 
The  arrival  of  one  of  these  vessels  at  the 
wharf  is  the  signal  for  a  gathering  of  the 
people  who  know  about  fish,  and  who  like 
to  see  the  big  fellows  come  swinging  out  of 
the  hold  by  the  tail. 


The  crew  unload  their  own  fare  in  about 
two  hours — it  took  a  month  to  get  it — and 
then  rig  up  in  shore  togs  to  look  at  the 
town  and  recreate  for  a  week  or  ten  days, 
while  the  vessel  is  being  fitted  up  again. 
All  of  this  work  is  done  by  the  owners,  who 
engage  professional  riggers  and  mechanics 
to  put  the  craft  in  perfect  shape  and  to 
bend  the  sails,  so  that  all  the  crew  have  to 
do  is  to  set  sail,  bait  the  trawls,  and  be  off 
for  the  fishing  banks.  In  the  summer  these 
halibutcrs  make  voyages  to  Iceland,  where 
they  find  larger  fish  than  on  the  home 
grounds. 

Gloucester  has  many  nationalities,  but 
they  are  all  one  type,  honest,  strong,  manly 
fellows;  untutored  in  the  wiles  of  general 
civilization.  Most  of  them  are  from  the 
British  Provinces.  A  large  percentage  are 
Scandinavians;  there  are  many  Portuguese 
from  the  Western  Islands,  Italians  and 
Greeks;  there  is  even  a  Japanese  on  record 
from  this  port. 

As  a  general  thing  fishermen  are  quite 
prosperous,  and  most  of  them  have  snug 
bank  accounts  as  soon  as  they  get  over  the 
little  debt  at  the  outfit  store  that  started 
them  out  with  proper  clothes,  oilskins,  and 
sea  boots. 
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MIDSUMMER  MUSICIANS 


By  L.   W.  BROWNELL 


AFTER  the  vocal  music  of  the  birds, 
which  has  charmed  our  ears  all  the 
spring,  comes  the  instrumental  nrusic 
of  the  grasshoppers,  locusts,  and  the  katy- 
dids, cicadas,  and  crickets.  Now  comes  the 
season  of  our  insect  instrumentalists,  and 
right  merrily  do  they  take  up  their  part  in 
nature's  orchestration.  What  a  vibrant, 
whirring  chorus  they  make  over  the  meadow 
and  field  throughout  the  long,  hot,  sultry 
days  of  August,  and  what  a  fitting  accom- 
paniment it  is  to  those  same  drowsy  days, 
when  the  whole  air  seems  surcharged  with 


laziness,  and  it  is  sufficient  to 
lie  in  the  shade  of  some  friendly 
tree,  and,  watching  the  slow- 
sailing,  drowsy  clouds,  listen  to 
this  continuous,  dizzy,  whistling 
hum  of  the  myriads  of  insects. 

I  have  called  them  instrumentalists, 
for  there  are  no  insects,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, that  make  any  sound  with  their 
mouths  ;  they  seem  to  be  entirely  de- 
void of  vocal  organs.  These  musicians 
are  members  of  but  three  families  of 
the  great  order  Ortlioirtera  :  The  short- 
horned  grasshopper,  or  true  locust, 
(Acridiiche),  the  long-horned  grass- 
hopper (Locustidce),  and  the  cricket 
(Gryllidce). 

The  "  song."  in  every  instance,  is 
produced  by  the  rubbing  or  beating 
of  some  portion  of  the  body  against 
some  other  portion,  these  portions  being  so 
modified  as  to  produce  the  rasping  sound. 
With  the  crickets  the  sound  is  made  by  rub- 
bing the  upper  pair  of  wings  against  the 


* 


lower  pair,  while  some  of  the  grasshoppers 
are  even  truer  violinists,  their  forewings 
constituting  the  violin,  against  the  edges  of 
which  they  put  their  thigh,  the  bow,  which 
is  so  veined  and  grooved  as 
to  resemble  a  small  file,  thus 
producing  in  various  species, 
various  degrees  and  kinds  of 
music. 

The  members  of  this  order 


are  to  be  found  in 
greater  or  less  num- 
bers any  and  every- 
where ;  through  the 
woods ;  in  the  mead- 
ows and  pasture  lands ; 
in  tangled  copses; 
along  the  grassy  river 
banks  ;  in  the  swamps 
and  marshes;  in  fact, 
from  horizon  to  hori- 
zon the  air  resounds 
with  the  notes  of  the  "  singing  wings." 
The  family  Locustidce,  the  Jong-horned 
grasshopper,  numbers  among  its  mem- 
bers some  of  the  most  pretentious  musi- 
cians. This  family  comprises  the  green 
grasshoppers,  those  species  with  an- 
tenna? much  longer  than  their  body, 
extremely  hairlike  and  fragile,  and  hav- 
ing tarsi  with  four  joints.  The  females 
are  provided  with  long,  curved  oviposi- 
tors, composed  of  six  pieces.  The  musi- 
cal apparatus  of  the  males  is  situated  at 
the  base  of  the  wing  covers  and  consists 
of  a  curiously  developed  membrane. 
These  are  the  aspiring  soloists  of  the 
insect  orchestra,  and  one  need  not  search 
far  before  hearing  one  of  their  "  songs." 
Rising  high  and  clear  above  the  inter- 
mingled burr  of  the  myriad  smaller  in- 
sects, we,  who  occasionally  walk  abroad 
through  the  August  fields,  can  easily  distin- 
guish a  certain  familiar  strain,  one  which  we 
have  heard  time  and  again  without  paying 
heed.    Let  us  now,  however,  follow  it  up  and 
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see  from  whence  it  emanates.  There  it  is 
again — tzip — tzip — tzip — tzip — tzee-e-e-e-e-e-e- 
e-e-e,  apparently  coming  from  some  point  but 
a  rod  or  two  away.  As  we  approach  that  spot, 
however,  the  asong"  seems  to  advance  in 
front  of  us  until  we  find  we  have  covered  a 
number  of  rods  ere  we  can  be  certain  that 
we  are  within  a  foot  or  two  of  the  singer. 
Now,  just  as  we  think  we  have  him,  the 
"song"'  ceases  entirely,  and  although  we 
may  look  carefully  we  can  find  no  sign  of 
its  author. 

But  wait  a  while,  and  soon  he  will  himself 
show  us  his  whereabouts.  The  wait  is  never 
long,  for  soon  we  will  hear  the  familiar 
strain  again,  this  time  close  by  us;  and  now 
we  can  see  the  author  of  it.  Astraddle  of 
some  grass  stem,  in  color  exactly  matching 
his  perch,  it  is  no  wonder  our  eye  failed  to 
recognize  him  sooner. 

He  is  about  an  inch  in  length  with  trans- 
parent wings,  through  which  the  outline  of 
his  bright  green  body  can  easily  be   seen. 
His  legs  are  long  and  exceedingly  fragile, 
causing  one  to  wonder 
what  keeps  them  from 
breaking  when  alighting 
from   one    of    his    long 
and  seemingly   reckless 
jumps. 

This   is   the   common 
meadow  grasshopper 
( Orchelimum    vulgar  e). 
Now   draw  as   close  to 
him  as  you  can  without 
causing  him  to  leave,  and  watch 
for  a  repetition  of  the  "  song.1' 
At  the  base  of  his  wings,  di- 
rectly back   of  the  thorax  or 
collar,   you   will   see   a    small 
glassy  spot.    This  is  his  tam- 
bourine,  and  even  as  we  are 
looking,  he  commences  a  per- 
formance.   His  wings  vibrate 
with  such  rapidity  as  to  appear 
indistinct,  and  by  a  few  con- 
vulsive   movements    he    so    beats   or 
scratches  upon  this  glass-like  spot  as  to 
produce  the  rasping  strain  already  de- 
scribed, and  which  we  may  hear  with 
endless  repetition  throughout  the  fields 
and  meadows  during  the  late  summer 
and   autumn.     It    is  the   most    omni- 
present   voice   of    the    whole    winged 
chorus. 

Another  singer  of  the  meadows  whose 
voice  cannot  be  missed  among  the  in- 


numerable other  sounds,  for 
harsh,  grating,  file-like  tone 
trudes  it- 
self upon 
our  ears 
with  such 
persist- 
ency  a  s 
to  pre- 
clude any 
possibil- 
ity of  its 
being  over- 
1  o  ok  e  d,  is  the 
con  e-h  e  a  de  d 
grass  hopper 
( Conocepthalus  en- 
siger).  His  song  is  a  poor 
imitation  of  the  first  three 
notes  of  the  meadow  grass- 
hopper, monotonous  in  the 
extreme  and  a  continual 
offense  to  the  ear.  "  Zip- 
zip-zip-zip-zip-zip-zip"  in  a 
continuous  rasping  string  of 
sound,  always  with  an  im- 
plied promise  of  something 
better,  but  never  reaching  beyond  the 
prelude.  The  author  of  it  is  a  comical 
looking  fellow,  and  might  with  pro- 
priety be  called  the  clown  of  the  minstrel 
troupe  of  grasshoppers,  for  his  antics 
are  extremely  laughable  and  grotesque. 
Long  and  attenuated,  with  pointed  head 
and  narrow  wings  nearly  twice  the  length 
of  his  body,  and  in  color  a  shade  of  green 
that  so  nearly  matches  the'  grass  among 
which  he  is  at  home,  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  distinguish  him  from  his  surroundings 
when  he  is  at  rest. 

He  is,  properly  speaking,  a  night  singer, 
and  seldom  favors  us  to  any  extent  during 
the  day.  If  you  are  lucky  enough,  however, 
to  chance  upon  him  while  he  is  in  the  act  of 
singing,  you  will  witness  an  exhibition  that 
for  pure  ludicrousness  outdoes  anything  in 
the  insect  world. 

Another  member  of  the  long-horn  fam- 
ily, with  whose  usong,"  at  least,  we  are  all 
of  us  familiar,  and  from  which  he  has  taken 
his  name,  is  the  katydid.  These  little  crea- 
tures are  day  as  well  as  night  singers,  but 
it  is  the  night  song  which  we  know  the 
best,  and  with  good  reason,  for  during  the 
latter  part  of  August  and  throughout  Septem- 
ber the  night  is  made  resonant  by  the  sound 
of  their  garrulous,  quarrelsome  voices. 
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The  katydids  make 
their  music  in  much 
the  same  manner  as 
does  the  meadow  grass- 
hopper. They  more 
often  give  two  notes 
than  three,  saying  sim- 
ply "katy"or  ''she  did." 
"These  two  notes," 
says  Scudder,  "are  of 
equal  (and  extraordi- 
nary) emphasis,  the  lat- 
ter about  one  quarter 
longer  than  the  former; 
or,  if  three  notes  are 
given,  the  first  and 
second  are  alike,  and  a 
little  shorter  than  the 
last.  The  notes  are  re- 
peated at  the  rate  of 
two  hundred  per  min- 
ute, and,  while  the  in- 
terval between  two 
series  of  notes  varies 
to  a  certain  degree,  it 
is  seldom  greater  than 
two  and  one  third  sec- 
onds, or  less  than  a 
second  and  a  quarter." 
When  we  take  this  into 
consideration,  together 
with  their  size  and  the 
volume  and  carrying 
power  of  their  notes, 
we  can  realize  what 
an  enormous  strength 
these  little  insects  must  possess  in  order  to 
enable  them  to  produce  their  "song"  so 
continuously  and  for  such  a  length  of  time 
without  becoming  completely  exhausted. 

The  katydids,  during  the  evening  and 
night,  are  almost  entirely  arboreal,  and  it 
is  seldom  that  we  hear  one  singing  near  the 
ground.  Moreover,  they  seem  to  prefer  a 
considerable  height  and  are  usually  heard 
well  up  in  the  trees.  During  the  day,  how- 
ever, they  condescend  to  mix  with  their 
more  lowly  brethren,  and  can  there  be 
found  in  considerable  numbers  among  the 
long  grasses  of  the  meadows,  where  they 
sing  their  day  songs. 

There  is  another  voice  which  comes  with 
the  late  summer  and  autumn  evenings,  a 
voice  closely  associated  with  the  strident 
note  of  the  katydid,  and  with  the  soft,  pul- 
sating stillness  of  a  September  night. 
"  Ter-reek,  ter-reek,  ter-reek,  ter-reek,  ter-reek." 


We  hear  it  on  every  side,  coming  from  the 
mysterious  darkness  of  the  shrubbery,  and 
are  wont  to  ascribe  it  to  the  common  black 
cricket,  but  erroneously,  for  the  cricket  is. 
terrestrial  in  his  habits,  sitting  upon  some 
stone,  or  at  the  most  climbing  to  no  greater 
height  than  that  afforded  by  some  grass, 
stem,  and  there  delivering  his  serenade, 
while  the  notes  of  which  I  speak  always  are 
to  be  heard  coining  from  the  dense  foliage  of" 
the  shrubbery  or  lower  branches  of  the 
trees.  It  is,  too,  a  more  delicate  and  refined 
"song"  than  is  that  of  the  cricket,  and  one- 
that  is  more  pleasing  to  the  ear.  It  is 
seldom  heard  as  an  absolute  solo,  but  in  a. 
continuous,  united  chorus  that  forms  an 
underlying  cadence  to  the  other  sounds  of 
the  night.  Moreover,  it  possesses  a  pulsat- 
ing, rhythmical  beat,  that  is  peculiar  to  this, 
"song"  alone,  and  which  forms  as  much 
a  component  part  of  a  September  night  as. 
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do  the  voices  of  the  katydids.  Hawthorne 
speaks  of  it  as  an  "audible  stillness,"  and 
says  that  "if  moonlight  could  be  heard  it 
would  sound  like  that."  Thoreau  called  it 
"slumbrous  breathing,"  and,  in  fact,  there 
is  some  quality  about  the  monotonous  per- 
sistence of  the  "song"  which  pervades  our 
entire  being.  We  do  not  seem  to  be  per- 
fectly aware  of  the  presence  of  any  sound, 
but  when  it  suddenly  ceases  it  leaves  a 
complete  blank,  and  we  immediately  feel 
the  absence  of  something  and  wonder  what 
has  happened.  The  player  is  as  delicate 
and  ethereal  as  is  his  note. 

Less  than  an  inch  in  length,  with  a  pale 
green  body,  white  diaphanous  wings  and 
legs  long  and  extremely  fragile,  the  snowy 
tree  cricket  ((Ecanthus  niveus),  for  this  is 
the  name  of  our  little  singer,  appears  almost 
too  frail  a  thing  for  this  earth,  for  it  would 
seem  as  though  a  breath  would  blow  him 
away  and  a  wind  completely  destroy  him, 
and  yet  he  survives  them  all,  and  his  cheer- 
ful little  "song"  may  be  heard  late  in  the 
fall  when  nearly  all  other  insect  voices  are 
stilled. 


A  close  relative  of  this  little  sprite, 
and  one  often  confounded  with  him, 
is  the  broad- winged  climbing  cricket 
( (Ecanthus  sapitennis).  This,  however, 
is  more  essen- 
tially   a     day 
singer  than  is 
the  latter,  and 
is,    moreover, 
a  more  robust 
individual, 

albeit  of  a  very  delicate  and  fragile 
appearance.  Gibson  speaks  of  him 
as  "the  daintiest  animated  timbrel 
which  the  meadow  orchestra  can 
show";  and,  indeed,  does  this  de- 
scription aptly  apply  to  him.  He 
is  not  often  to  be  seen  in  the  act 
of  producing  his  love-song  (for  the 
music  of  all  the  insects  is  love- 
songs),  for  he  is  extremely  diffident 
and  does  not  care  to  perform  be- 
fore an  audience.  But  if  you  are 
lucky  enough  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
him  while  he  is  thus  performing, 
you  cannot  help  but  admire  his 
beauty  and  grace.  His  two  wings 
are  held  aloft,  perpendicularly, 
forming  a  miniature  double  lyre, 
and  are  vibrated  with  such  rapid- 
ity as  to  cause  the  eye  to  see  but 
their  blurred,  indistinct  outline. 

Thus   a   high   pitched,   thrilling 
"song"    is  produced   which  often   is  pro- 
longed for  as  much  as  ten  or  fifteen  min- 
utes without  a  pause. 

These  are  but  two  of  the  large  family  of 
crickets  (Gryllidce),  which  take  their  name 
from  the  French  popular  name  "  men,"  de- 
rived from  the  sound  which  is  produced  by 
the  house  cricket. 

The  family  can  be  separated  into  three 
distinct  types :  The  true  crickets,  of  which 
the  field  cricket  is  the  commonest  and  most 
typical  form ;  the  mole  crickets,  curious 
creatures,  which  spend  nearly  their  entire 
life  in  subterranean  burrows.  They  are 
usually  entirely  wingless,  or  with  rudimen- 
tary wings,  and  their  front  legs  are  modified 
into  mere  digging  appliances  with  which 
they  excavate  their  burrows.  These  some- 
what resemble  the  forelegs  of  the  mole,  and 
from  this  and  their  subterranean  habits 
they  derive  their  name.  The  third  type,  the 
tree  crickets,  is  the  group  to  which  belong 
the  two  little  fellows  I  have  described. 

The  house  cricket,  the   "cricket  on  the 
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hearth  "  of  song  and  story  ( GryUus  domesticus) 
is  a  native  of  Europe,  and  inhabits  this 
country  only  in  Canada  to  any  extent.  The 
common  field  cricket ( Gryllus  neglectus),ho\\- 
ever,  often  finds  his  way  onto  our  hearths, 
supposedly  bringing  good  luck  to  the  house 
which  he  enters,  but  carrying  it  away  with 
him  should  he  be  driven  out.  This  is  but 
just,  for  if  the  donor  be  not  welcome,  then 
should  his  gifts  not  be  accepted.  His  "  song  " 
is  a  familiar  one  to  us  all,  and  neither  it  nor 
its  author  needs  description. 

The  true  locusts,  or  short-horned  grass- 
hoppers (Acridiidce),  are  less  musical  than  are 
their  long-horned  cousins,  but  they  make 
up  collectively  for  what  they  lack  individ- 
ually ;  for,  while  the  sound  made  by  a  single 
locust  is  often  lost  amid  the  other  sounds 
of  nature,  when  thousands  of  them  are 
together,  as  is  often  the  case,  all  adding 
their  mite  to  the  general  turmoil,  the  re- 
sult is  deafening.    Such  a  swarm  has  been 


likened  to  the  "roar  of 
a  wild  ocean,"  and  not 
without  good  reason.  In 
our  own  fields  they  are 
like  the  piano  accom- 
paniment to  the  solos  of 
their  more  gifted  rela- 
tives, making  an  under- 
lying, sustained  hum, 
indispensable  to  the 
summer  orchestra. 

The  members  of  this 
family  are  common  all 
over  the  world  with  the 
exception  of  the  Far 
North,  and  it  comprises 
some  of  the  most  de- 
^"  structive  of  our  grass- 
hoppers. In  some  coun- 
tries, especially  Russia, 
portions  of  southern 
Europe,  and  India,  they 
have  on  numerous  occa- 
sions settled  upon  the 
country  in  such  enor- 
mous swarms  as  to  de- 
stroy all  vegetation,  and 
died  in  such  numbers  as 
to  cause  a  sickening, 
deadly  stench  to  arise 
from  their  putrefying 
bodies. 

In  the  United  States 
the  most  injurious  spe- 
cies is  the  western  grass- 
hopper {Melanopus  spretus).  These  insects 
throughout  the  States  of  Kansas,  Colorado, 
Nebraska,  and  Missouri,  during  the  years 
1874-76,  damaged  the  crops  to  an  extent  of 
more  than  $200,000,000.  We  have  a  close 
relative  of  this  insect  in  the  East,  the  com- 
mon red-legged  locust  (Melanopus  femur- 
rubrnm);  but  fortunately  he  is  not  nearly  so 
destructive. 

The  members  of  this  family  are  the  true 
violinists,  making  their  music  by  pressing 
the  hind  leg  into  a  groove  beneath  the  thigh 
and  raising  and  lowering  it.  This  action 
causes  it  to  rub  against  the  edge  of  the  wing 
cover,  which  produces  the  sound. 

This  "song,"  although  more  or  less  rasp- 
ing and  strident,  is  one  of  those  sounds  of 
nature  which  we  have  learned  to  hear  with- 
out noticing  through  constant  association. 
It  is  a  thoroughly  component  part  of  an 
August  day,  so  interwoven  with  the  dull, 
quivering,  heated  air  that,  should  it  cease, 
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we  would   instantly   miss  it,    although  we 
would  be  at  a  loss  to  tell  what  was  wrong. 

The  short-horns  have  very  short  antennae, 
seldom  longer  than  a  quarter  to  half  an 
inch.  The  hind  legs  are  stout  and  very  much 
thickened  at  the  thigh.  By  these  two  points 
of    difference   they    can    always    be    very 


strels  to  tune  up  his  instrument.  He  is  a 
familiar  object  to  those  who  stray  through 
the  fields  in  May,  and  even  as  early  as  the 
latter  part  of  April  he  may  be  seen.  He 
rises  unexpectedly  at  our  feet  and  darts  like 
a  rosy  streak  over  the  tops  of  the  grasses 
for  a  short  distance,   only  to  disappear  as 


readily  distinguished  from  their  relatives  the 
long-horns. 

They  nearly  all  .  make  whirring  sounds 
when  in  flight,  and  this  sound  appears  to  be 
under  control  of  the  insect. 

To  this  family  belongs  the  little  coral- 
wing,  the  earliest  of  the  grasshopper  min- 


suddenly  as  he  appeared,  or  he  may  rise 
perpendicularly  to  a  height  of  two  or  three 
feet  and  there  hang  almost  motionless  as 
though  suspended  by  an  invisible  thread, 
his  wings  moving  so  rapidly  as  to  seem 
nothing  more  than  mere  gleams  of  light. 
In  this  attitude  he  will  remain  for  several 
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minutes,  giving  forth  a  dry,  clicking  rattle 
that  is  audible  for  some  distance,  before 
losing  himself  again  in  the  grasses. 

A  close  relative  of  1his  little  fellow,  a 
much  larger  insect,  is  the  Carolina  locust 
Dissosteira  Carolina).  With  his  bright  yellow- 
wings  he  makes  a  conspicuous  object  dur- 
ing late  July  and  August,  at  which  time  he 
is  very  abundant.  Rising  suddenly  from 
the  ground  at  one's  feet,  he  flits  over  the 
grass  or  along  the  roadside  (for  this  latter 
place  is  a  favorite  resort  of  his)  only  to  be 
lost  to  view  again  immediately  he  alights, 
even  though  it  be  on  an  absolutely  bare 
place.  His  dirty-brown  wing  covers  so 
closely  match  in  color  the  dusty  weeds  and 
the  ground  that  when  they  are  closed  he 
becomes  practically  invisible,  until,  with  a 
sudden  jump,  he  leaps  into  active  life  from 
the  very  spot  at  which  you  are  looking. 
He  is  noiseless  in  his  flight,  but  does  a 
little  inconspicuous  fiddling  at  times  while 
resting  on  some  grass  stem. 

The  Orthoptera  are  not  so  complete  in 
their  metamorphoses  as  are  the  Lepicloptera 
or  Coleoptera.  The  young,  when  hatched 
from  the  egg^  resemble  the  adult  insect  in 
all  but  the  lack  of  wings.  These  are  ac- 
quired through  a  succession  of  molts  which 
finally  leave  the  insect  possessed  of  a  double 
pair.  The  forward  or  outer  pair  are  tough 
and  horny,  useful  only  as  a  protection  for 
the  body  and  for  the  more  delicate  under 
pair  which  are  used  in  flying.    These  are 


thin  and  fragile,  often  showy,  and  have 
radiating  veins  so  that  when  the  insect  is 
in  repose  they  close  up  like  a  fan,  and  are 
almost  completely  covered  and  protected  by 
the  horny  forewings. 

But  by  far  the  superior  of  the  insect 
musicians,  although  not  in  the  same  group 
as  are  those  of  whom  I  have  been  writing, 
he  from  whose  voice  there  is  no  escape,  ex- 
cept at  night,  as  he  is  omni-present  during 
the  late  summer  and  fall,  is  the  cicada,  com- 
monly called  locust.  His  voice  is  surely  a 
part  of  the  sultry  heat  of  summer,  for  the 
more  humid  the  atmosphere,  the  greater 
and  more  enervating  the  sun's  rays,  the 
more  is  he  in  evidence;  and  when  the  heat 
is  so  intense  as  to  make  the  mere  act  of 
moving  an  extreme  exertion,  then  the  cicada 
seems  fairly  to  revel  in  life,  and  his  "  voice  " 
vibrates  through  the  glowing  atmosphere 
with  a  throbbing  intensity  that  speaks  of 
fierce  joy  in  the  mere  act  of  living. 

There  are  other  summer  singers  besides 
the  insects,  and  every  evening  we  can  hear 
a  chorus,  increasing  as  the  season  advances, 
of  clearer,  shriller  notes  than  those  made 
by  our  little  violinists.  These  are  the  notes 
of  the  true  vocalists:  the  frogs,  toads, 
hylodes,  and  their  fellows.  But  of  these  I 
do  not  intend  to  write  now,  for  the  locusts 
and  grasshoppers  are  the  great  midsummer 
musicians,  and  although  others  may  occa- 
sionally join  in  to  swell  the  chorus,  the 
laurel  still  rests  with  them. 


THE  STRENUOUS  ART  OF  FILIBUSTERING 


By  RALPH  D.   PAINE 


THE  war  with  Spain  overshadowed  and 
put  out  of  mind  the  Cuban  revolu- 
tion, with  its  chapters  of  adventure 
and  romance  on  the  Spanish  Main,  whose 
like  will  not  come  soon  again.  Fragmentary 
stories  of  the  fillibusters  who  carried  arms 
and  other  unholy  supplies  from  American 
shores  to  the  tattered  forces  of  Gomez  and 
Maceo  could  not  be  adequate  chronicles, 
because  the  adventurers  were  always  be- 
tween the  "  devil  and  the  deep  sea."  The 
United  States  Government  clutched  at  their 
heels  from  the  one  side,  while  the  Spanish 
blockading  fleet  was  ever  anxious  to  get  a 
grip  on  their  necks  from  the  other.  Where- 
fore such  epic  heroes  as  •'  Dynamite  Johnny  " 
O'Brien,  and  the  crews  of  the  Three  Friends 
and  the  Dauntless,  ran  hair-raising  chances 
that  were  never  sung,  and  did  deeds  for 
hard  cash  and  the  love  of  danger  that  were 
rash  to  the  limits  of  foolishness.  Having 
achieved  the  unusual  distinction  of  mention 
in  proceedings  for  piracy,  in  company  with 
these  high  criminals  of  the  high  seas,  I  feel 
justified  in  claiming  some  slight  authority 
in  the  discussion  of  fillibustering  as  a  sport 
and  a  tine  art. 

Late  in  December,  1896,  the  ocean-going 
tug  Three  Friends  was  rolling  down  the 
southern  coast  of  Cuba,  heavily  freighted 
with  Mauser  rifles,  ammunition,  machetes, 
dynamite,  cannon,  and  Cuban  patriots.  She 
had  been  eight  days  at  sea,  turning  and 
dodging,  chased  by  United  States  cruisers 
and  revenue  cutters  until  clear  of  the 
Florida  coast,  then  fleeing  every  smudge  of 
smoke  that  might  betoken  a  Spanish  block- 
ader.  It  was  a  fidgety  vessel  and  a  nervous 
crew,  trusting  ta  speed  and  the  luck  of 
Captain  "  Johnny  "  O'Brien  to  escape  being 
overhauled. 

There  were  forty-odd  Cubans  on  board, 
exclusive  of  the  crew.  These  patriots  had 
been  collected  from  Tampa  and  Key  West, 
and  were  to  be  landed  with  the  cargo.  It 
was  expected  that  the  forces  of  Gomez 
would  convey  the  supplies  back  into  the 
country,  but  if  this  arrangement  miscarried, 
it  seemed  a  hazardous  outlook  for  the  forty 


patriots,  left  alone  on  a  hostile  coast,  many 
of  them  handling  a  rifle  for  the  first  time. 

The  Three  Friends  had  been  built  to  be 
stuffed  fidl  of  coal,  cargo,  and  engines. 
There  were  no  accommodations  for  patriots. 
For  more  than  a  week  they  had  been  sprawl- 
ing around  the  sea-swept  decks,  mingled 
with  sacks  of  coal  and  other  debris.  Every 
man  of  them,  from  the  commandante  down, 
had  been  seasick  without  interruption  over 
fifteen  hundred  miles  of  steaming.  Swash- 
ing to  and  fro,  to  the  wild  lurches  of  the 
overloaded  tug,  this  forlorn  fragment  of  the 
Army  of  Libex*ation  had  been  walked  over 
and  kicked  aside  by  the  sturdy  Irish  deck- 
hands and  stokers  who  worked  and  swore  as 
cheerfully  as  if  they  were  manning  an  East 
River  ferry. 

So  long  as  the  vessel  fled  along  the  Ameri- 
can coast,  the  risk  was  no  more  than  of 
capture  by  one's  fellow  countrymen,  and 
imprisonment  the  most  serious  possibility. 
Once  on  the  high  seas,  and  in  sight  of  the 
mountainous  coast  of  Cuba,  the  conditions 
changed.  The  crew  of  the  Virginius,  bound 
on  the  same  sort  of  errand,  years  before  in 
in  the  last  Cuban  revolution,  had  been 
propped  against  the  wall  of  a  slaughter 
house  in  Santiago  and  shot  to  death  in  de- 
tachments by  Spanish  infantry.  And  Ameri- 
cans had  fared  no  better  than  Cuban  rebels 
in  that  incident. 

Yet  here  was  this  prepostei'ous  wooden 
tug,  defenseless  against  even  a  one-pounder, 
capable  of  making  no  more  than  fourteen 
knots  speed  at  best,  skulking  along  the 
southern  shores  of  Cuba,  a  week's  steaming 
from  the  nearest  home  port  of  refuge.  If 
her  engines  broke  down,  if  coal  ran  short 
through  stress  of  weather,  if  a  ship  of  her 
own  or  slightly  better  speed  appeared  in  the 
chase,  the  company  aboard  the  Three  Friends 
would  become  exceedingly  bad  life  insur- 
ance risks.  It  was  almost  impossible  to 
realize  that  this  was  rather  grim  business. 
Certainly  the  Cubans  could  not  be  taken 
seriously.  They  were  too  helpless  and  de- 
moralized to  maintain  any  shadow  of  dis- 
cipline, or  think  of  any  defensive  measures 
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in  the  event  of  a  surprise.  It  was  in  the 
pilot  house  and  the  engine  room  that  one 
must  look  to  find  tense  vigilance,  and  a 
masterful  experience  that  knew  the  speed  of 
every  Spanish  vessel  likely  to  be  within  two 
days'  steaming ;  that  took  no  chance  with- 
out cool  calculation. 

On  the  afternoon  when  the  landing  seemed 
only  a  few  hours  away,  the  patriots  awoke 
from  their  trance.  The  Carribean  Seabe- 
came  like  silvered  glasSj  and  a  windless  heat 
blazed  from  the  clear  blue.  It  was  ideal 
weather  for  small-boat  work.  The  vessel 
came  to  half  speed,  and  steamed  in  hesitat- 


filled  with  cartridges  ;  rifles  were  served  out 
from  the  ship's  cargo.  Cubans  who  had  been 
pasty-faced  bundles  of  clothing  for  a  week, 
became  walking  arsenals,  emitting  shrill 
threats  of  death  to  all  Spaniards,  and  cheer- 
ing for  "  Cuba  Libre."  A  young  man  named 
Carbonne  outlined  a  glorious  plan  of  action. 
"Yonder  is  my  home,  in  Cienfuegos,"  he 
shouted,  "  only  forty  miles  from  where  we  will 
land.  There  are  only  four  thousand  Spanish 
troops  in  garrison  in  the  city.  What  are 
they?  My  sweetheart  is  within  the  walls. 
"We  will  cut  our  way  through  the  cowards ! 
We  will  make  them  run  Like   dogs !  "     It 


The  Three  Frie?ids. 


ing  fashion,  far  off  the  coast  of  Santa  Clara 
Province,  where  the  blue  peaks  of  the 
Trinidad  mountains  cut  the  sky  line  forty 
miles  distant.  In  a  pass  of  this  range 
Maximo  Gomez  was  expected  to  await  the 
landing  of  the  expedition,  and  a  code  of 
night  signals  had  been  arranged  before  the 
Three  Friends  slipped  out  of  Fernandina 
harbor  with  sealed  orders. 

Through  the  afternoon  animation  steadily 
increased  on  the  decks  and  in  the  hold. 
The  patriots  recovered  their  spirits  by  leaps 
and  bounds.  Machetes,  rusted  on  the  voy- 
age, were  polished  and  flourished  amid  pro- 
digious clamor.    Belts  and  haversacks  were 


was  nerve-shaking,  so  suddenly  to  find  one- 
self among  such  bloodthirsty  adventurers. 
Meantime,  a  small  and  agile  Irishman, 
much  grizzled  as  to  hair,  was  swiftly  accom- 
plishing deeds.  Captain  "Dynamite  Johnny  " 
O'Brien  had  landed  fillibustering  expeditions 
wherever  revolutions  sputtered,  in  South 
and  Central  America,  Cuba,  and  Hayti,  for 
a  matter  of  twenty  years,  and  he  usually 
landed  them  with  neatness  and  dispatch. 
Under  his  direction,  his  crew  and  the  agi- 
tated patriots  were  driven  below,  to  pass  up 
the  cargo  and  stack  it  along  the  rail  on  the 
lower  deck,  where  it  could  be  quickly  dumped 
into  small  boats.    Rifles  and  ammunition  had 
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been  packed  in  eases  adapted  for  easy 
handling,  and  in  a  few  hours  the  hold  was 
cleared. 

There  was  on  board  an  Irishman,  who  a 
month  before  had  been  a  gvmner's-mate  on 
the   Maine.    Pining   for   a    "  scrap,"    Mike 
Walsh   had   deserted,    and   after   escaping 
capture  by  several  close  finishes,  had  been 
cast  upon  the  deck  of  the  Three  Friends. 
Among  the    supplies  was  a  twelve-pound 
Hotchkiss   field-piece,  packed   in    sections. 
The  gunner's-mate  was  not  content  untfl  he 
had  assembled  the  gun  and  mounted  it  in 
the  bows  of   the   craft,  and  had  picked  a 
gun  crew  which  he  drilled  whenever  weather 
and  sea-sickness  permitted.  His  right  hand 
men  were  a  lanky  Colombian  youth  of  nine- 
teen years  who  had  played  a 
part  in  three  revolutions  in 
his  tempestuous  republic,  and 
a    former    bugler   of    Uncle 
Sam's  cavalry,  Jack  Gorman 
by    name.       The    gun    was 
mounted  on  cases  of  ammuni- 
tion, and  lashed  with  a  spare 
hawser   to  the    guard   rails. 
This    converting    the    Three 
Friends  into  an  armed  vessel 
of  war  was  not  expected  to 
accomplish  any  results  other 
than  to  keep  Mike  Walsh  and 
his  crew  contented  and  cheer- 
ful.   But   Mike    had  builded 
better  than  he  knew. 

In  the  early  evening  the 
little  vessel  headed  for  the 
coast.    The  sea  was  clear  of 


shipping  to  the  horizon.  When 
the  moon  rose,  the  black 
masses  of  the  mountains  were 
only  five  miles  away.  Still 
there  was  no  sign  of  Spanish 
cruiser  or  gunboat.  The  filli- 
buster  lost  headway  and 
stopped,  to  make  ready  for 
the  final  dash.  Not  a  light 
was  shown  on  board,  even 
the  flare  of  a  match  was 
counted  hazardous.  If  found 
so  close  in  shore,  there  could 
be  no  lawful  excuse  for  the 
presence  of  the  vessel.  Cap- 
ture meant  sinking  under  the 
guns,  and  no  prisoners  taken 
off. 

On  the  bridge,  three  pairs 
of  night  glasses  swept  the 
little  bay  at  the  foot  of  the  pass  in  which 
the  landing  must  be  made.  In  the  fire-room, 
the  steam  gauge  flickered  around  to  the 
pressure  allowed  within  the  safety  limits  of 
the  boilers,  and  went  on  higher  and  hig'her. 
The  safety-valve  did  not  blow  off,  because 
it  was  clamped  down  with  a  wrench  kept 
handy  for  such  emergencies.  At  such  times 
it  was  hoped  that  the  boilers  would  hold 
together  because  they  always  had.  It  was 
a  harmonious  detail  in  the  somewhat  careless 
industry  of  filbustering. 

On  the  stern  of  the  tug  were  stacked  six 
large  flat-bottomed  sui'f-boats,  carried  in 
nests,  like  dories  on  a  fishing  smack.  These 
were  now  lowered  into  the  water,  and  trailed 
astern,  ready  to  be  hauled  up  alongside  to 
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receive  the  cargo.  It  had  been  planned  that 
a  reconnoitering  party  of  six,  in  command 
of  a  lieutenant,  should  be  landed  as  soon  as 
the  vessel  was  in  the  bay.  If  these  scouts 
returned,  the  cargo  would  be  sent  ashore. 
If  the  party  was  bagged,  the  cargo  would 
be  saved,  for  Cubans  were  more  plentiful 
than  good  rifles  and  machetes. 

The  landing  party,  under  the  leadership 
of  the  fiery  Carbonne,  prepared  to  disem- 
bark. The  vessel  dashed  full  speed  into  the 
black  shadows  cast  by  the  mountains  a  mile 
to  sea.  At  the  mouth  of  the  little  bay  the 
Three  Friends  stopped  to  reconnoiter.  Of 
all  the  eyes  which  strained  to  see  light  or 
shadow  in  the  darkness,  suspicion  came  to 
one  man  only,  "Johnny"  O'Brien.  Where 
to  all  the  other  lookouts  the  bay  seemed 
deserted,  he  saw  a  blurr  against  the  farthest 
bank,  a  shadow  which  seemed  to  move 
slowly  toward  the  mouth  of  the  little  river 
which  he  knew  came  down  the  pass. 

"Back  the  engines  out  of  her!  "  he  yelled 
down  the  tube,  and  the  vessel  shook  herself 
furiously  as  she  wheeled  in  a  long  sweep. 
Almost  instantly  she  was  headed  straight 
out  to  sea,  jumping  to  the  pressure  of  all 
the  steam  she  could  carry  and  hold  to- 
gether. But  "Dynamite  Johnny"  was  not 
a  man  to  take  any  chances  on  being  chased 
away  by  a  false  alarm.  Half  a  mile  out  he 
stopped  his  ship,  and  backed  her  slowly 
toward  the  entrance  of  the  bay,  now  in  a 
position  to  jump  to  sea  head-on. 

Without  orders,  Mike  Walsh  had  mus- 
tered his  gun  crew  and  slipped  a  shell  in 
the  breach  of  the  beloved  twelve-pounder. 
His  face  shone  with  the  joy  of  battle.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  the  trouble  he  had  come 
so  far  to  seek,  and  at  such  considerable 
pains,  was  coming  out  to  meet  him,  and  he 
was  very  happy. 

The  Three  Friends  continued  to  back,  as 
cautiously  as  if  on  tiptoe,  ready  to  run  for 
it  at  the  signal.  She  had  reached  her  former 
position  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay  when  some- 
thing happened. 

A  shadow  seemed  to  leap  from  the  shore 
a  few  hundred  yards  away,  as  if  a  fragment 
had  been  torn  out  of  the  curtain  of  dark- 
ness. With  the  movement,  a  shower  of 
sparks  shot  up,  as  from  a  steamer  funnel, 
and  the  hurried  throb  of  engines  broke  the 
stillness. 

The  fillibuster  jumped  seaward.  She  was 
no  more  than  under  way,  when  a  gun-flash 
winked  red  behind  her,  and  the  report  of  a 


rapid-fire  piece  and  the  rush  of  the  shell 
sounded  together.  It  was  point  blank  range, 
but  Spanish  gunners  were  no  better  in  1896 
than  off  Santiago  two  years  later. 

Three  minutes  after  the  fugitive  filibuster 
Was  out  of  the  mountains'  shadows,  in  the 
full  flood  of  a  tropic  moonlight,  careering 
over  a  sea  as  smooth  as  a  carpet.  Her  white 
hull  was  a  far  easier  mark  than  the  pro- 
verbial barn-door.  When  her  pursuer  shot 
out  into  the  moonlit  sea,  the  moving  black 
patch  seemed  to  be  a  gunboat  about  the 
size  of  the  filibuster.  Her  bow  gun  was 
being  served  with  excellent  rapidity,  at  not 
more  than  a  half  mile  range.  The  shells 
sung  overhead  between  the  masts,  they 
spouted  silver  in  the  wake  of  the  Three 
Friends,  or  kicked  up  long  trails  of  spray 
ahead  and  to  starboard.  One  of  them  would 
have  raked  through  the  tug  from  stern  to 
bow,  and  left  her  helpless.  The  noise  of  the 
firing  was  increased  by  the  echoes  which 
crashed  among  the  towering  mountains. 
Far  up  the  coast  toward  Cienfuegos  flashed 
the  searchlight  of  a  cruiser,  signaling  her 
approach.  Rockets  went  up  a  little  to  the 
southward,  as  if  another  vessel  were  hurry- 
ing toward  the  scene,  and  almost  within 
range.  It  seemed  as  if  the  plans  for  the  ex 
pedition  had  been  betrayed  and  the  Three 
Friends  had  slipped  into  a  waiting  trap. 

On  board  the  filibuster,  there  were  hap- 
penings worth  many  times  the  price  of  ad- 
mission. The  patriots  had  been  deeply  af- 
fected by  the  attack.  They  had  not  included 
this  sort  of  surprise  in  their  tactics.  Some 
of  them  tried  to  assist  the  crew,  but  others 
developed  amazing  varieties  of  initiative. 

Mike  Walsh  behaved  as  a  man  who  had 
found  himself.  In  one  yell  of  rapture: 
"  They  fired  at  us,  blank  their  so  wis !  It 's  war, 
I  tell  yez:  cast  loose  me  twelve-pounder!" 

The  gun  was  unlashed,  that  it  might  be 
trained  far  enough  aft  to  avoid  swinging 
the  vessel  any  more  than  possible  out  of  her 
course.  The  gunner's-mate  was  at  a  great  dis- 
advantage, in  that  his  battery  was  mounted 
in  the  bow  of  a  vessel  that  was  leading  a 
straightaway  chase.  When  he  yelled  "  Ready, 
we  are,  captain!"  O'Brien  slewed  the  ship  to 
port  enough  to  allow  the  gun  to  train  astern 
without  blowing  off  the  deck-house.  It  was 
shrapnel  range,  and  it  was  shrapnel  that 
Mike  hurled  at  "the  friendly  power  of 
Spain,"  and  by  that  jerk  on  the  lanyard 
became  a  legal  pirate  on  the  high  seas.  The 
shell  burst  to  starboard  of  the  black  patch 
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on  the  shining  sea.  Shouts  of  "  Cuba  Libre  " 
fi'om  the  swarming  decks  of  the  Three 
Friends  proclaimed  the  opening  of  the  first 
and  last  naval  engagement  of  the  Cuban 
war. 

The  second  shot  from  the  Hotchkiss  found 
the  target,  for  the  gunboat  stopped,  and 
began  to  send  up  rockets  for  help.  It  was 
then  that  Captain  O'Brien  became  really  in- 
terested. He  passed  the  word  along  the 
decks  that  he  was  going  to  try  and  ram 
and  sink  the  enemy,  and  if  unsuccessful,  to 
board  her.  This  intention  was  set  aside  just 
as  the  Three  Friends  began  to  turn  for  the 
startling  maneuver.  The  second  gunboat 
whose  rockets  had  been  seen  had  been  for- 
gotten, but  now  she  was  in  range  and  a 
heavy  shell  ripped  somewhere  overhead 
from  off  the  quarter,  and  convinced  the 
piratical  skipper  that  odds  were  piling  up 
too  fast  for  anything  but  flight.  Whereupon 
he  headed  once  more  straight  out  to  sea, 
and  finally  outran  the  second  pursuer. 

But  in  one  brief  half  hour  the  patriots  had 
furnished  stories  whose  rehearsal  cheered 
later  weeks  of  hardship.  When  the  first  gun- 
boat opened  fire  in  the  bay,  there  was  a 
general  haste  to  seek  retired  corners.  This 
tendency  became  so  marked  that  the  fat 
chief  engineer  poked  his  head  out  of  the 
deck-house  window,  to  shout  in  anger  to 
the  mate : 

"  Look  here,  so  many  of  these  dashed 
dashed  patriots  are  diving  head  first  down 
into  the  stoke  hole  that  my  gang  can't  get 
room  to  feed  the  fires!  Can't  you  help  me 
rassle  'em  out  of  the  way  ?  " 

The  stokers  took  the  problem  into  their 
own  hands  while  their  chief  was  above,  by 
poking  the  patriots  back  up  the  ladder  with 
red-hot  slice  bars,  and  thus  cleared  space  to 
work  in. 

Diving  head  first  into  the  fire-room  was 
not  the  only  strategy  evolved  on  the  instant, 
with  disastrous  results.  "  Jim,"  the  heavy- 
weight colored  cook,  was  standing  astern, 
highly  pleased  with  the  apparent  ease  and 
safety  of  the  landing,  when  the  first  surprise 
shrieked  overhead.  The  after  hatch  was 
open  for  getting  out  cargo,  and  the  cook  went 
through  it  without  touching  the  sides.  As 
he  explained  next  day  :  "I'd  have  sholely 
broke  my  neck,  but  I  lit  plumb  on  a  Cuban 
who  must  ha'  beaten  me  to  the  bottom  by 
the  closest  finish  that  ever  was." 

The  cook  lay  in  the  hole  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, and  then  became  shaken  by  fresh 


alarms.  He  climbed  on  deck,  and  crawled 
forward  on  hands  and  knees,  "  scroochin' 
mighty  low,"  until  he  came  to  his  own  strong- 
hold, the  galley,  which  was  at  the  forward 
end  of  the  deck-house.  Just  as  "  Jim " 
doubled  into  the  galley  door,  Mike  Walsh 
fired  his  battery.  As  a  natural  consequence, 
the  concussion  blew  every  window  out  of 
the  forward  end  of  the  deck-house.  The 
sequel  is  better  understood  as  told  by  the 
sufferer  next  day : 

"  Bang  goes  a  big  cannon  right  in  ma 
years,  an'  window  glass  an'  doors  an'  pots 
an'  kettles  is  shooted  all  over  me.  I  sholely 
thinks  dem  Spanyurds  has  come  alongside 
with  another  ship,  an'  is  bio  win'  th'  T'ree 
Fren's  into  toothpicks,  an'  shoo  tin' plumb  in 
the  galley.  I  lets  out  one  long  yell,  an' 
dives  in  behind  th'  galley  stove,  an'  then 
what  happens  J?  Why,  that  fool  yaUer  second 
cook  has  clawed  his  way  in  behind  the 
stove  befoh  I  gets  there,  an'  of  co'se  there 
ain't  no  lights,  an'  I  takes  him  for  a  Span- 
yurd,  what 's  come  aboard  with  that  cannon 
shootin',  an'  the  fool  takes  me  for  a  Spanyurd 
that 's  trying  to  dig  him  out  of  his  hole  an' 
kill  him,  an'  so  we  chokes  an'  claws  each 
other  in  th'  dark,  an'  gets  all  chewed  up  with 
broken  glass  an'  cookin'  pots,  and  upsets 
th'  stove,  an'  fites  until  we  can't  fite  no 
moah,  an'  both  of  us  is  too  weak  to  holler 
foh  help." 

In  the  flurry  of  expectation  that  the  vessel 
might  be  disabled  by  a  shell,  and  the  ship's 
company  have  to  make  the  best  fight  they 
could  to  a  finish,  orders  had  been  issued  to 
serve  out  rifles  and  machetes  to  the  crew, 
and  to  break  open  both  rifle  and  revolver 
ammunition.  The  ammunition  was  by  this 
time  stacked  on  the  lower  deck,  where  there 
were  also  a  dozen  cases  of  nitro-glycerine, 
to  be  used  for  the  manufacture  of  dynamite 
in  the  supply  depots  of  the  insurgents. 
There  was  a  Cuban  officer,  who  had  been  a 
member  of  the  Volunteer  Fire  Department 
of  Havana.  This  may  account  for  the  care- 
less way  in  which  he  handled  an  ax  in 
emergency  work.  Eager  to  break  open 
cartridge  boxes,  he  rushed  to  the  lower  deck, 
and  found  a  pickax,  among  a  lot  of  in- 
trenching tools.  With  a  mighty  full  arm 
swing,  he  sent  the  weapon  crashing  into  a 
pile  of  boxes  each  containing  five  hundred 
rounds  of  Mauser  ammunition.  It  was  a 
painful  spectacle.  Directly  under  the  cart- 
ridge boxes  were  two  cases  of  nitro-gly- 
cerine,   capable    of    scattering    the    Three 
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Friends  over  most  of  the  West  Indies.  The 
explosion  of  one  cartridge  would  have  in- 
stantly bereft  that  part  of  the  Carribean  Sea 
of  patriots.  Two  strong  men  clutched  the 
ex-fireman  before  he  could  deliver  a  second 
blow  with  the  pickax.  They  sat  on  his 
head  and  beat  him  with  the  handle  of  his 
infernal  implement,  and  then  dragged  him 
aft  and  threw  him  down  the  hold.  Next 
morning,  two  clips  of  cartridges  were  found, 
bent  and  dented  where  the  point  of  the  pick- 
ax had  struck  them  on  the  side,  and  not  on 
the  cap.  It  was  not  the  patriot's  fault  that 
he  had  not  opened  nitro-giycerine  with  the 
pickax,  It  was  also  worthy  of  thanksgiving 
and  wonder  that  the  firing  of  the  twelve 
pounder  had  not  awakened  the  nitro-gly- 
.cerine.  But  this  was  a  detail  comparable 
with  clamping  down  the  safety-valve. 

One  incident  of  the  night  sounds  so  made- 
to-order  in  its  dramatic  quality  that  it  ought 
not  to  have  happened  off  the  stage.  Jack 
Gorman,  the  cavalry  bugler,  had  refused  with 
scorn  the  new  Mauser  rifle  offered  him  by 
the  leader  of  the  expedition,  but  had  brought 
along  an  old  Springfield,  with  which  he 
had  won  medals  for  marksmanship  in  the 
regular  service.  A  trusting  and  confident 
pirate  was  Gorman !  He  explained  several 
times  each  day  that  the  Cuban  Junta  in 
New  York  had  promised  to  pay  him  a  thou- 
sand dollars  for  each  Spanish  officer  he 
should  shoot.  Gorman  had  one  hundred  and 
fifty  rounds  of  Springfield  ammunition  in 
his  haversack,  and  considered  himself  already 
possessed  of  a  fortune  of  exactly  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  dollars.    It  was  as 
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safe  as  money  in  the  bank :  "  One  hundred 
and  fifty  officers  at  one  thousand  dollars 
each." 

In  the  haversack  was  also  a  battered 
bugle  mouth-piece,  treasured  as  a  souvenir 
of  the  fight  with  the  United  States  Cavalry 
at  Wounded  Knee.  In  the  middle  of  the 
skirmish  with  the  gunboat,  Gorman  opened 
fire  with  the  Springfield  from  the  after- 
deck,  shooting  with  the  same  earnestness 
and  deliberation  to  be  imagined  if  he  had 
been  bowling  over  his  thousand  dollars  with 
every  cartridge.  He  became  really  and  un- 
expectedly effective  when  he  ceased  firing, 
pushed  the  bugle  mouth-piece  into  the  muz- 
zle of  the  Springfield,  threw  open  the  breach 
block,  and  began  to  blow  the  calls  he  knew, 
from  '•  Boots  and  Saddles"  to  "Assembly.". 
The  extemporized  bugle  was  a  triumph. 
The  sound  of  it  seemed  to  transform  the 
Three  Friends  into  a  war  vessel.  It  was 
learned  later  from  Havana  that  the  officers  of 
the  Spanish  gunboat  were  alarmed  by  this 
indication  that  the  vessel  they  had  attacked 
was  an  armed  and  disciplined  gunboat,  with 
a  naval  equipment.  The  bugle  calls  made 
the  disreputable  Three  Friends  a  formidable 
foe  in  the  darkness.  Having  blown  his 
musical  repertoire  through  the  barrel  of  his 
rifle,  Gorman  pulled  out  the  mouth  piece, 
jammed  a  cartridge  into  the  other  end,  and 
resumed  his  fire  at  the  wide,  wide  world. 

There  was  an  irregular  splutter  of  rifle 
fire  from  the  shadowy  decks  of  the  Three 
Friends.  Amid  the  confused  running  to  and 
fro,  it  was  expedient  to  look  several  ways  at 
once,  animated  by  the  startling  possibility 
of  receiving  a  Spanish  shell 
in  the  pit  of  the  stomach 
simultaneously  with  the  ar- 
rival of  a  patrotic  rifle  bullet 
in  the  back  of  the  neck.  One 
enthusiast  sat  on  the  rail 
and  fired  at  the  starry  skies, 
holding  his  weapon  between 
his  knees.  The  perform- 
ance'seemed  immensely 
satisfactory  to  him,  and  he 
hit  no  one  on  board  the 
Three  Friends.  Another 
soldier  of  the  republic  was 
discovered  in  the  act  of  try- 
ing to  ram  a  cartridge  down 
the  muzzle  of  his  rifle  by 
smiting  it  violently  against 
the  side  of  the  deck-house. 
The     shell    was    extracted 
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with  a  wrench  next  day,  and 
I  kept  it  as  a  pleasing  sou- 
venir.of  the  soldierly  intelli- 
gence of  Cuban  patriots. 

Until  the  Three  Friends  had 
run  comfortably  out  of  range 
of  pursuit,  having  the  faster 
pair  of  heels  by  a  miracle  of 
good  luck,  Captain  O'Brien 
held  her  nose  on  the  straight- 
est  course  for  Jamaica.  In 
a  long  chase,  the  chance  of 
reaching  this  nearest  neutral 
refuge  was  more  favorable 
than  attempting  a  circuit  of 
half  the  island  of  Cuba  be- 
fore getting  into  home  waters. 
Next  morning,  however,  the 
Three  Friends  turned  west- 
ward, and  made  for  the  pass- 
age between  the  western  end 
of  the  island  and  the  coast  of 
Yucatan.  It  was  certain  that 
the  news  of  the  fight  would 
be  telegraphed  to  Havana, 
and  scouting  vessels  of  the 
blockading  flotilla  would  be  sent  out  to  cover 
the  passages  east  and  west.  It  was  nervous 
work,  slipping  around  Cape  San  Antonio, 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Thick  weather 
favored  the  fillibuster,  and  after  twelve 
days  at  sea  the  patriots  and  cargo  were 
landed  on  a  lonely  key  off  the  Florida  coast, 
while  the  Three  Friends  went  to  Key  West 
for  coal  and  supplies  before  attempting 
again  to  land  the  expedition  on  the  Cuban- 
coast.  It  was  reported  through  Havana 
that  the  second  shell  fired  by  Mike  Walsh 
had  swept  the  forward  deck  and  wheel-house 
of  the  gunboat,  killing  and  wounding  several 
of  the  officers  and  crew. 

The  official  record  of  this  voyage  is  con- 
tained in  the  following  sections  of  the  libel 
filed  by  the  United  States  Government,  which 
resulted  in  the  seizure  of  the  Three  Friends : 

"  That  the  said  steam  vessel,  Three  Friends, 
to  wit,  December  14,  189G,  within  the 
Southern  District  of  Florida,  and  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  this  court,  at  the  port  of 
Fernandina,  was  then  and  there,  by  certain 
persons,  to  wit,  John  O'Brien,  W.  T.  Lewis, 
John  Dunn,  Henry  P.  Fritot,  August  Arneo, 
Michael  Walsh,  Ralph  D.  Paine,  and  divers 
other  persons,  to  the  said  attorneys  un- 
known, heavily  laden  with  supplies,  rifles, 
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cartridges,  machetes,  dynamite,  and  other 
munitions  of  war,  including  one  twelve- 
pound  Hotchkiss  gun  or  cannon,  and  a  great 
quantity  of  shell  and  powder  therefor,  and 
said  vessel  was  then  and  there  manned  by 
forty  men,  in  addition  to  its  crew,  with  in- 
tent that  said  vessel  should  be  furnished, 
fitted  out,  and  armed  to  be  employed  in  the 
commission  of  piratical  aggression,  search, 
restraint,  and  depredations  on  the  high 
seas,  on  the  subjects,  citizens,  and  property 
of  the  King  of  Spain  in  the  Island  of  Cuba, 
and  further,  with  the  intent  wilfully  to  in- 
jure, and  without  legal  authority  or  lawful 
excuse,  the  subjects,  citizens,  and  property 
of  the  King  of  Spain  and  the  Island  of 
Cuba." 

"  And  the  said  attorneys  charge  that  on 
or  about  December  19,  upon  the  high  seas, 
at  or  about  the  entrance  of  the  San  Juan 
River,  in  the  Island  of  Cuba,  the  persons 
above  named  did  then  and  there  discharge, 
being  fitted  out  as  aforesaid,  the  Hotchkiss 
gun  or  cannon,  mounted  on  the  bow  of  the 
said  vessel,  Three  Friends,  on  a  certain  Span- 
ish gunboat,  and  that  the  persons  being  on 
the  said  vessel,  also  discharged  their  rifles 
on  the  said  Spanish  gunboat,  all  of  which 
was  done  wilfully  and  with  intent  to  injure, 
and  without  legal  authority  or  lawful  ex- 
cuse, the  subjects,  citizens,  and  authority  of 
the  King  of  Spain  in  the  Island  of  Cuba." 
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By  E.   E.   HOLMAN 


THERE  is  a  story,  not  a  new  one,  of  a 
woman  who  had  always  lived  at  the 
edge  of  things,  practically  as  well  as 
theoretically;  moving  to  one  frontier  after 
another,  always  striving,  working,  scrimp- 
ing, and  saving,  who,  in  her  old  age,  was 
for  the  first  time  taken  to  see  the  ocean. 
She  looked  at  it  long  and  silently,  with  a 
slowly  kindling  face,  then  turned  and  said, 
uWell!  I  thank  God  that  at  last  I  've  seen 
something  that  there  is  enough  of!" 

But  it  is  not  a  "boundless  contiguity 
of  shade,"  except  in  some  very  few  places, 
so  that  by  the  seaside  our  lodges  have  to  be 
deep  and  shady,  and  of  a  different  type, 
generally  speaking,  from  our  lodges  in  the 
woods.  There  should  be,  as  always,  a  large 
living  room;  but,  on  account  of  the  light 
and  sun,  it  always  seems  better  if  we  can 
have  a  separate  dining-room  at  the  shore. 
The  piazzas  must  be  such  that  we  can  get 
shade,  if  possible,  on  one  of  them  at  all  hours 
of  the  day. 

In  the  construction,  the  most  usual  foun- 
dation is  that  of  wooden  piers.  On  sandy 
soil  the  house  is  often  set  up  quite  a  little. 
It  is  at  times  handy  to  have  the  bath-houses 
under  the  foundation.  And  the  second  floor 
rooms  must  be  more  protected  from  the 
sun;  must  be  higher,  and  better  ventilated, 
for,  though  "the  breath  of  the  sea  is  wild 
and  free "  when  the  wind  is  strong,  the  air 
is  heavier  when  it  is  not. 

As  a  general  thing,  it  is  more  expensive 
to  build  at  the  shore  than  in  the  woods  or 
in  the  country.  There  is  frequently  but  one 
railroad,  which  means  high  freight  rates  for 
materials;  and,  I  regret  to  say,  the  denizens 
of  the  seashore  have  grown,  it  seems,  more 
"canny"  than  the  inlanders,  especially  to  the 
summer  visitors,  and  make  higher  charges 
for  work.  And,  as  1  have  said,  generally 
you  are  away  from  the  woods  or  from  saw- 
mills, and  get  all  timber  and  lumber  from 
some  center  of  civilization.  This  means  a 
higher  price  than  when  the  saw-mill  is  near. 
But,  then,  you  have  the  ocean,  and  the  life 
is  easy. 

The  shore  cottage  is  as  often  as  not  clap- 


boarded,  or  covered  with  matched  siding; 
both  of  these  are  good,  especially  if  you  can 
line  the  house  inside:  but  for  my  part,  if 
this  last  seems  too  expensive,  I  would  rather 
have  rough  boards,  barn  boards,  with  heavy 
battens  over  the  cracks,  and  lined  in  the 
same  way,  than  to  have  clapboards  or  siding 
without  a  lining.  The  northeast  winds  will 
find  their  way  through  those  cracks  in  the 
siding,  sure. 

Of  course,  redwood  is  a  beautiful  wood 
not  available  everywhere.  But  cedar  is  cheap 
in  many  .^places,  is  a  beautiful  Avood,  and 
especially  suited  to  the  seashore.  And  any 
wood  of  which  barn  boards  are  made  can 
be  stained  to  look  like  redwood,  like  weath- 
ered oak,  like  the  deep  green  of  the  sea,  or 
left  a  soft,  mellow,  weathered  gray.  Never 
let  a  house  "just  weather,"  though,  unless 
it  is  finished  in  the  fall  and  is  in  a  place 
where  the  wood  weathers  fast,  for  it  is  the 
most  desolate  of  things  to  see  a  plain  wood 
house. 

A  mixture  of  salt  water  and  lime  will 
cause  it  to  weather  more  rapidly.  But  give 
it,  if  possible,  a  "weathering  coat"  of  stain 
for  a  startei*.  I  never  saw  a  house  that  looked 
well  in  the  bare  wood. 

On  the  New  England  coast,  stone  fire- 
places are  very  often  possible ;  in  most  other 
places,  brick  must  be  used.  Here  you  can 
get  very  good  effects,  with  part  brick  and  part 
concrete,  the  cement  being  laid  on  rough 
brick  or  wire  lath  and  selected  stones 
pressed  into  it  while  it  is  setting;  you  can 
have  the  pleasure  of  selecting  these  stones 
or  shells.  A  border  of  any  of  the  fine  large 
shells  found  on  most  shores  has  a  pretty 
and  unique  effect. 

Talking  of  the  unique  effect  of  shells ;  I 
saw  a  portiere  the  other  day  made  of  the  thin, 
bright  little  shells  which  are  washed  up  in 
such  quantities  on  the  shore  in  the  spring 
tides.  These  had  been  thoroughly  washed, 
and  threaded,  as  beads  are,  on  thin  twine, 
a  sort  of  chain  stitch  (consult  Madam  here) 
holding  each  one  from  slipping  on  the  string, 
a  stout  needle  pierces  the  shell  easily.  These 
hung  in  rows  as  do  the  bamboo  portieres  of 
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the  Chinese,  and  the  effect  was  beautiful.  I 
think  that  alternated  with  pretty  thick  dark 
green  cord  the  effect  would  even  be  height- 
ened. To  make  one  of  these  would  be  a 
good  rainy  day  job  for  the  whole  family.  The 
shells  make  an  effective  fringe  for  a  fish-net 
portiere,  also. 

It  always  seems  to  me  important  to  get  a 
darker  effect  in  a  shore  lodge  than  a  woods 
lodge,  for  the  sun  and  the  sand  and  the  sea 
are  all  so  bright.  Yet  it  is  more  usual  to  see 
a  collection  of  white,  yellow,  and  gray 
houses  than  of  the  softer,  more  restful  colors. 
A  house  of  moss  green,  roof  and  walls  all 
the  same,  with  a  touch  of  white  or  chestnut 
brown,  with  a  creamy  yellow  in  the  trim- 
mings, is  infinitely  more  pleasing.  And 
stained,  these  houses  keep  on  improving  in 
their  appearance  with  the  years,  instead  of 
growing  shabby  and  needing  replastering. 

The  living  room  is  best  made  with  an 
ingle-nook  for  the  fireplace,  if  possible, 
because  when  it  is  cool  at  the  shore  the  wind 
blows.  It  should  be  stained  moss  green,  or 
green  and  brown,  or  possibly  green  and 
dull  red.  A  green  room,  with  a  fireplace  of 
concrete  and  shells  and  vari-colored  cobbles, 
with  a  bordered  cement  hearth — have  a  hob 
on  the  hearth  for  warm  drinks,  too — a  wide 
shelf  over  the  fireplace  where  rest  the  wild 
sea-flowers,  the  starfish,  the  crab -nets,  and 
the  trophies  of  the  sea ;  wide  seats  with  high 
arms  at  the  outside  and  shelves  of  books  at 
the  other  end ;  seats  which  are  lockers,  and 
hold  more  things  than  a  sailor  ever  thought  of 
— with  fish-net  and  sea- shell  hangings  at  the 
door  openings  ;  red  or  paler  green  curtains, 
and  a  seat  running 
almost  round  the 
room — is  n't  this  a 
cool  and  inviting 
picture  on  a  warm 
day,  and  a  warm  and 
cozy  one  when  the 
driftwood  fire,  with 
its  many  colored 
flames,  burns  upon 
the  hearth  ? 

This  house  may 
only  be  of  barn 
boards,  battened,  or 
it  may  be  a  shingled 
and  expensive  lodge; 
but  in  either  case  it 
will  be  charming. 

I  think  that  in  a 
small  seashore  house 


it  is  always  well,  if  possible,  to  have  the 
staircase  separate  from  the  living  room  ; 
not  only  on  account  of  the  draft  and  conse- 
quent coldness  in  bad  weather,  but  because 
when  people  come  in  from  bathing  there 
should  be  a  way  to  go  upstairs  privately, 
and  this  is  not  possible  with  a  living  room 
staircase ;  unless  there  is  a  hack  stair,  and 
that  is  not  often  in  a  cheap  house. 

Where  the  stair  effect  is  desired  it  is  a 
good  scheme  to  make  two  flights  to  one 
landing,  one  running  from  the  living  room 
and  the  other  from  a  side  lobby ;  curtains 
at  the  top  of  the  living  room  flight,  and  a 
latticed  second  flight  give  this  privacy  and 
yet  the  stair  effect  also.  A  curtained  stair- 
way is  very  pretty  and  picturesque,  that  is, 
curtained  all  the  way  down.  A  fish-net  lat- 
tice is  pretty  in  a  seashore  lodge,  and  in  a 
measure  screens  the  stair  a  little. 

A  deep  hay,  square,  octagonal,  or  round 
— according  to  the  depth  of  the  pocket 
book — at  one  end  of  the  living  room,  with 
the  ingle-nook  at  the  other,  has  a  very 
pretty  effect.  These  bays,  with  windows  all 
round,  and  a  wide  divan  or  locker,  give  a 
fine  view  of  the  sea,  especially  when  the 
house  is  built  near  a  cove,  when  the  bay  will 
give  an  all  around  water  view  which  is  in- 
expressibly charming.  If  it  can  face  the 
setting  sun  so  much  the  better. 

To  my  mind  it  is  rather  well  to  have  large 
windows  in  the  bedrooms  in  seashore 
lodges.  I  should  rather  have  two,  or  even 
one  large  window,  than  a  number  of  small 
ones ;  you  get  better  ventilation,  a  very  im- 
portant thing  on  hot  damp  days,  especially 
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The  "  Lookout." 

in  case  of  illness,  and  then  you  can  screen 
these  with  awnings,  if  necessary. 

Deep  overhanging  eaves,  which  screen  the 
windows,  are  good  at  the  shore ;  of  course 
they  must  be  well  secured  from  the  winds, 
but  that  is  only  a  matter  of  nails.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  average  shore  house  has 
shorter  snubbing  of  eaves  than  most. 

1  saw  a  seashore  lodge  once,  built  by  a 
man  and  his  wife,  who  not  only  had  an  in- 
creasing family  of  small  children,  but  also 
numbers  of  nieces  and  nephews  and  friends, 
whom  they  loved  to  invite  to  the  absolutely 
free  life  of  their  wilderness  lodge.  And  they 
contrived  a  unique  and  inexpensive  method 
of  having  many  rooms  for  sleeping,  without 
an  immense  house  space  beside.  The  house 
had  a  wide  porch,  and  a  deep  square  bay  or 
"  lookout  "  in  the  living  room.  This  room 
was  itself  square,  and  each  corner  had  a 
room  built  in  it  which  had  one  permanent 
wall  and  one  on  hinges.  It  was  like  the  old 
game  of  "Tit,  Tat,  Toe"  which  we  have  all 
played.  The  partitions  running  from  back  to 
front  were  immovable,  those  running  from 
side  to  side  were  hung  on  heavy  strap 
hinges,  and  during  the  day  folded  back 
against  the  immovable  partitions,  making 
thus  alcoves  in  each  corner,  the  center  be- 
ing a  square,  open  space.  Both  partitions 
were  of  inch  matched  boards.  To  accommo- 
date the  staircase,  which  started  up  by  one  of 
these  solid  partitions,  one  of   the  "rooms" 


had  half  of  each  partition  on 
hinges,  so  as  not  to  get  in  the 
way  of  the  stairs.  Inside  each 
alcove  was  a  woven  wire  mat- 
tress, secured  to  the  solid  parti- 
tion by  hinges,  and  with  its 
thick  cotton  quilt  mattresses  tied 
on  it.  This  was  raised  by  a  pulley 
and  rope  by  day,  and  a  curtain 
ran  over  it.  At  night  it  was  let 
down  into  solid  wooden  blocks, 
which  in  the  day  time  served  as 
"  crickets  "  for  the  children.  A 
screen  in  the  corner  hid  the  wash- 
stand  and  mirror,  and  the  few 
clothes  which  were  necessary  for 
this  wild  life.  A  locker  against  the  wall  held 
other  clothes. 

The  door  partition  had  pictures  cut  from 
illustrated  journals,  and  other  light  adorn- 
ments hung  on  it,  so  that  it  was  just  like 
any  other  wall  when  folded  back.  At 
night  these  doors  were  shut,  making  four 
rooms. 

The  staircase  led  to  a  gallery  which  ran 
about  twelve  feet  deep  around  the  building, 
making  the  ceiling  of  those  four  lower 
rooms  and  of  the  square  spaces  between. 
In  each  corner  was  another  room,  rather 
larger  than  those  below,  while  in  the  recesses 
between  were  windows  and  lockers,  and 
these  were  four  loafing  places.  Great  stone 
jars  of  golden-rod  and  sea-marsh  grasses 
stood  in  them,  an  old  spinning  wheel,  an 
aquarium,  many  odd  and  characteristic 
things.  The  roof  of  the  house  with  its  cen- 
tral peak  made  the  ceiling  for  all  this  upper 
portion,  and  the  whole  effect  was  unique  in 
the  extreme.  There  were  then  eight  bed- 
rooms at  night,  four  in  the  day  time.  The 
fireplace  was  between  the  two  back  corners 
and  served  also  as  a  chimney  for  the 
kitchen  stove,  the  kitchen  being  a  one-story 
extension.  This  house  would  not  be  private 
enough  for  a  grown  up  family,  but  for  a  lot 
of  boys  and  girls,  or  for  a  fishing  or  shoot- 
ing lodge,  or  for  anything  where  conven- 
tions are  not  too  closely  watched,  it  made  a 
very  excellent  and  cheap  arrangement. 
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THE  FLORIDA  FAST  MAIL,  A.   D.    1835 


OCCASIONALLY  an  old  man  is  seen 
about  a  Florida  university  town,  who 
is  a  great  curiosity  to  the  boys  be- 
cause he  does  not  know  a  letter  in  the  book, 
and  was  once  held  up  by  a  professor  as  a 
terrible  example  to  the  idle.  He  is  small, 
but  tough  and  hard  as  a  pineknot,  and  his 
clothes  might  have  been  cut  with  a  jack- 
knife  and  sewed  with  thongs  from  a  deer- 
skin for  all  the  fit  and  fashion  they  possess; 
but  his  eye  is  still  bright  and  his  speech  fiery, 
and  his  manner  independent  as  when  he 
considered  himself  monarch  of  all  he  sur- 
veyed in  all  the  breadth  and  depth  of  the 
Florida  forests. 

For  old  William  Allen  helped  to  make 
history,  and  that  is  better  than  to  read,  or, 
perhaps,  write  it. 

When  a  boy.  he  was  companion  of  the 
young  chief  who  has  passed  into  our  books 
as  Coacoochee,  and  the  father  of  his  friend 
made  him  welcome  at  all  his  towns,  when 
his  word  was  law  in  East  Florida  and  King 
Philip  was  a  name  respected  alike  by  friend 
and  foe.  He  knew  all  the  ways  of  the  woods, 
and  in  October,  1835,  was  chosen  to  "ride 
the  mail"  between  St.  Augustine  and  the 
post  on  Lake  Monroe,  where  a  fort  had  just 
been  set  to  watch  the  Indians.  Train  there 
was  none,  but  the  pony's  hoofs  and  the 
boy's  judgment  had  chosen  the  shortest 
practicable   course,   and    this   was   known. 


Now  the  young 
lieutenant  in 
command  with 
f  ourteen  men  at 
the    post   had 
reason   to   sus- 
pect trouble, 
and  he  spoke  of 
this     to     Allen 
on    his  arrival. 
Osceola  had  visited  the   old  King   Philip; 
Coacoochee  had  given  his  voice  for  war,  and 
the  aged  chieftain  had  been  outvoted  in  the 
council.    St.  Augustine  was  in  danger,  and 
Allen  was  made  to  understand  the  risk  in- 
volved in  his  failure  to  pass  through. 

At  daybreak  the  boy  was  away,  sitting  on 
his  mail  sack  and  stoutly  refusing  a  fresh 
pony.  The  two  were  not  pretty  to  look  at, 
but  they  knew  their  trade  and  thoroughly 
trusted  each  other. 

For  the  first  ten  miles  the  way  led 
through  sandhills  and  thickets  of  scrub 
oaks,  where  they  picked  their  way  care- 
fully, some  distance  from  the  straight 
course  they  usually  followed.  They  skirted 
the  jungles  and  hummocks  of  the  St. 
John's,  which  they  thought  would  not  be 
watched,  and  then  bore  off  toward  the 
east.  A  wolf  howled  after  them  till  the 
gray  of  the  morning  gave  way  to  the  rays  of 
the  risen  sun,  and  a  bald  eagle  screamed  to 
see  the  outlines  of  the  horse  and  rider 
through  the  mists.  Now  it  was  light  enough 
for  the  pony  to  see  the  "gopher  holes"  that 
often  bring  even  his  kind  to  grief,  and 
Allen  urged  him  to  the  long  lope  he  knew 
so  well. 

The  palmettoes  and  bays  of  the  lowlands 
gave  place  to  the  open  pine  woods  now  so 
beautiful  to  the  tourist  who  swings  through 
them  in  a  parlor  car,  and  they  went  merrily 
on,  though  they  still  cautiously  skirted  the 
thickets  and  spring  heads.  Soon  Allen  was 
on  the  ridge  where  the  streams  divide  be- 
tween the  river  and  the  coast,  and  from  the 
crests  of  the  rolls  he  could  see  a  mile  in 
every  direction.  Here  he  felt  comparatively 
safe  and  rode  straight. 
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Without  concealment,  in  all  the  glory  of 
war-paint  and  feather,  two  Indians  stood  on 
one  of  these  crests  and  in  apparent  friend- 
liness watched  the  boy  approach.  But 
Allen  saw  them  and  inclined  his  horse  to 
the  left,  intending'  to  pass  as  if  in  ignor- 
ance of  their  presence.  But  they  stepped 
forward  and  made  signs  to  him  of  a  desire  to 
speak.  He  rode  on.  They  yelled,  "  Squirrel- 
cap,  stop,  and  raised  their  rifles.  Allen 
had  recognized  his  old  friend  Coacoochee, 
and  did  not  believe  they  would  shoot  to 
kill.  So  he  was  not  surprised  when  the 
two  balls  flew  wide. 

But  the  hunt  was  now  on ;  he  yelled  back 
in  answer  to  their  threats. 

As  he  topped  the  ridges  he  saw  they  too 
had  thrown  off  any  attempt  at  hiding,  but 
were  running  far  apart  as  if  fearing  he 
would  turn  back.  Were  they  driving  him 
into  an  ambush?  Were  there  others  in 
front  to  bar  the  way?  He  swerved  to  the 
right  just  in  time  to  see  an  Indian  break 
from  a  thicket,  riding  the  young  chief's 
spotted  pony  that  he  knew  was  faster  than 
his,  and  had  the  further  advantage  of  being 
entirely  fresh.  His  pursuers  whooped  in 
joy;  they  had  no  doubt  of  the  issue  now. 
But  the  mounted  pursuer  paused  to  give 
Coacoochee  his  pony,  and  Allen  gained: 
his  friend  was  determined  to  do  the  work 
himself,  because  he  wanted  no  bloodshed. 
Had  the  chief  not  seen  his  rifle  that  he 
came  on  so  confidently  with  an  empty 
weapon,  or  was  he  sure  Allen  would  not 
shoot  ?  But  too  much  depended  on  the 
result — the  white  boy  knew  his  duty  to 
others. 

Over  the  next  hill  and  the  next  he  rode, 
and  then  over  the  hard  turf  of  a  savannah 
he  heard  the  soft  thud  of  hoofs.  He  rode 
into  a  thicket  over  the  hill  and  sprang  from 
his  panting  horse  in  time  to  catch  his  pursuer 
in  plain  view  of  the  ridge.  He  took  his 
stand  under  a  low  spreading  oak  over  whose 
branches  a  morning  glory  rioted  to  hide 
him:  then  waited  with  muscles  like  steel. 
Over  the  rise  rose  the  Indian,  watching  the 
trail  with  bent  head.  Allen  stepped  out 
with  rifle  at  the  ready  and  called;  the  In-' 
dian  pulled  up  short. 

"Why  is  the  chief  on  my  trail  in  paint 
and  feathers  ?  "  asked  William. 

"Coacoochee  is  a  friend  to  the  young 
runner,''1  answered  the  chief;  "but  he  must 
come  back  to  the  Moon  Lake.  Then  he  shall 
be  safe  while  he  listens  to  the  talk  of  the 


council.  The  frown  of  the  Great  Spirit  rests 
on  the  trail  to  the  town  of  his  people." 

•'I  am  going  on,"  said  William.  "My 
friend  must  go  back  or  I  shoot." 

Coacoochee  folded  his  arms  with  the  empty 
rifle  across  his  breast,  but  sent  a  backward 
glance  over  his  shoulder  toward  the  followers 
coming  up.  William  understood,  but  he  could 
not  shoot  the  companion  he  loved.  He  drop- 
ped his  muzzle  a  fraction,  fired :  and  the  pony 
fell.  With  a  whoop  of  surprise  the  Indian 
sprang  clear  and  ran  forward,  tomahawk  in 
hand. 

William  leaped  on  his  pony,  burst  from 
the  thicket,  and  raced  on,  while  the  Indian 
stopped.  Believing  his  way  was  watched, 
he  swerved  yet  more  to  the  right,  for  the 
Indians  would  follow  unweariedly  even  if 
they  had  no  more  horses.  They  had  simply 
dropped  out  of  sight  because  it  was  now 
war,  and  they  would  run  beside,  not  on  the 
trail. 

Noon  came,  and  the  boy  rode  into  a 
thicket  to  snatch  a  lunch  for  himself  and  a 
drink  of  water  for  both.  While  the  rider 
ate,  the  pony  cropped  the  grass;  but  both 
were  watchful  and  ready  to  start  at  the 
first  suspicious  sound.  They  rested  an  hour, 
and  then  the  lope  was  resumed  with  no  sign 
of  weariness  from  either. 

Now  a  problem  involving  life  or  death  was 
set  for  the  boy's  solution.  To  the  east  was 
Crescent  Lake  from  which  Deep  River  runs 
west  to  the  St.  Johu's,  a  distance  of  twenty 
miles.  Ai-ound  the  lake  he  could  not  go 
without  giving  the  runners  an  opportunity 
to  place  themselves  between  him  and  St. 
Augustine. 

The  remaining  alternative  was  to  ford 
Deep  River,  which  is  fringed  by  heavy 
thickets  on  both  sides.  The  ford  would  be 
watched  unless  all  his  pursuers  were  follow- 
ing his  trail — a  supposition  not  to  be  en- 
tertained. As  darkness  began  to  fall  he 
determined  to  risk  the  ford. 

Again  the  pines  gave  place  to  the  oaks 
and  these  to  the  loftier  and  denser  growth 
fringing  the  stream.  The  long  shadows  of 
the  setting  sun  ceased  to  follow  him,  and 
then  darkness  rushed  on  him  at  a  bound. 
Now  William  pulled  down  the  pony  to  a 
walk,  loosed  the  strings  that  bound  his  mail- 
bag,  that  he  might  carry  it  with  him  if  com- 
pelled to  rim,  and  rode  with  all  his  senses 
stretched  to  the  point  of  breaking.  He 
passed  into  the  hammock  where  the  trees 
were  draped  with  Spanish   moss   and  the 
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foliage  was  thickened  by  vines  and  para- 
sites ;  the  darkness  was  that  of  midnight, 
and  he  left  the  pony  free  to  find  the  trail. 

Then  on  his  right  sounded  the  hoot  of  the 
owl,  with  a  tone  that  told  him  the  Indian 
who  gave  the  signal  was  not  only  near  at 
hand,  but  so  confident  of  his  prey  that  he 
hardly  cared  to  preserve  his  disguise.  The 
cry  was  answered  from  the  left  and  repeated 
from  the  rear ;  now  the  trap  was  closing. 
Without  halting  his  pony  William  slipped  to 
the  ground,  taking  the  bag  with  him.  The 
tired  pony  passed  on  down  the  trail.  Allen 
crept  into  the  darkness  on  the  left,  trusting 
it  would  be  some  minutes  before  the  pony 
would  be  caught.  His  legs  were  stiff  from 
the  long  ride,  but  he  soon  found  his  feet, 
and  instinct  guided  him.  The  snapping 
of  a  palmetto  fan  meant  detection  and  im- 
mediate pursuit. 

A  little  distance  from  the  trail  lie  began 
to  run,  and  kept  up  the  pace  till  his  breath 
came  in  gasps.  Then  he  heard  a  whoop, 
and  saw  in  his  rear  the  glare  of  torches ;  still 
he  ran  on.  They  found  where  he  dropped 
from  the  saddle. 

He  ran  against  the  trunk  of  a  great  tree 
and  leaped  upon  it  to  break  the  trail ;  he 
tossed  his  bag  into  the  tangled  foliage  at  the 
end  and  leaped  sharply  to  one  side,  heedless 
of  what  his  feet  might  light  upon  in  this 
harbor  of  moccasin  and  alligator.  He  ran 
easier  now  that  the  bag  was  gone ;  occasion- 
ally he  caught  the  light  of  a  star  through  the 
foliage,  but  he  kept  a  straight  course  with- 
out such  help  :  he  skirted  pools,  because  he 
caught  the  faintest  glimmer  from  the  water ; 
he  pushed  through  the  vines,  and  heeded 
not  the  thorns.  After  an  hour  of  this  work 
he  saw  a  break  in  the  darkness  and  came 
out  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  where  again 
the  skies  opened.  It  was  full  of  alligators, 
he  knew,  but  delay  would  only  magnify  the 
danger  by  giving  them  time  to  gather  on 
the  scent  of  prey. 

He  found  a  log  projecting  into  the  water, 
removed  his  moccasins,  and  placed  them 
with  his  powder  on  his  head:  then  he  slipped 
into  the  river  and  passed  down  under  the 
bushes.  When  he  had  passed  round  a  bend 
so  that  his  passage  across  could  not  be  seen 
from  the  point  where  his  trail  touched  the 
water,  he  swam  low  so  that  the  movement  of 
the  waves  might  be  accepted  as  the  passage 
of  an  alligator.  On  the  northern  bank  he 
replaced  his  moccasins  and  began  to  shiver 
with  chill  and  fatigue.    He  heard  the  In- 


dians reach  the  rive**  and  then  abandon  the 
chase.  Then  he  found  a  heap  of  leaves 
where  a  bear  had  passed  the  earlier  hours  of 
the  night.  This  was  a  temptation  it  was  not 
in  his  young  blood  to  resist ;  he  covered 
himself  warmly  and  slept  the  sleep  of  ex- 
haustion, though  his  heart  was  sore  at  the 
loss  of  his  pony. 

The  first  call  of  the  swamp  jay  awoke 
him,  and  he  was  out  of  the  hammocks  while 
the  woodpeckers  were  still  exchanging  their 
first  greetings.  Then  again  his  way  led 
through  the  pines,  where  only  the  speed  of 
his  feet  could  save  him,  and  he  was  walk- 
ing a  match  against  death  if  the  Indians 
had  again  taken  the  trail.  At  noon  he  ate 
the  last  of  his  dried  venison  and  resumed 
his  course  after  one  hour's  rest. 

Before  sunset  a  very  weary  boy  passed 
through  the  old  gates  of  St.  Augustine  and 
called  for  admittance  at  the  drawbridge. 
He  told  his  tale  to  the  officers,  who  gave  him 
a  pallet  in  the  guard  room  and  prepared  for 
the  war  that  lasted  ten  years.  But  Coacoo- 
chee  knew  the  garrison  would  now  be  on  its 
guard  and  passed  on  to  join  Osceola  in  the 
watch  about  Fort  Thompson. 

At  dawn,  next  morning,  two  guides  roused 
the  boy  and  took  him  with  them  on  the 
back  trail  to  learn  the  direction  taken  by  the 
Indians.  The  three  went  carefully  back  till 
they  found  the  pony  with  its  throat  cut,  recov- 
ered the  mail  bag,  and  returned.  Soon  after- 
ward Major  Dade's  command  was  massacred. 
and  young  Allen  became  an  accepted  guide 
— the  height  of  his  ambition.  When  Coacoo- 
chee,  then  a  famous  warrior,  came  to  St. 
Augustine  as  a  prisoner,  William  showed  him 
all  possible  kindness  and  learned  that  his 
pony  had  severely  wounded  the  Indian  who 
caught  him — hence  its  fate.  He  was  present 
to  bid  his  friend  farewell,  at  Tampa,  when 
the  dolorous  journey  to  the  Far  West  began 
a  journey  that  ended  in  Mexico. 

Benjamin  Harrison. 


THE  COOKING  OF  CY  MOON'S 
RABBIT 

FOLKS  who  went  to  Hufftailing's  har- 
ness shop  on  Saturday  nights,  winter 
or  summer,  were  likely  to  say  just  what 
came  into  their  heads. 

uI'd  as  soon  eat  a  cat  as  one  o'  them 
things,"  it  came  into  the  head  of  Ross  Mer- 
rick to  say,  and  he  said  it  as  if  he  meant  it 
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every  word.  Hufftailing  had  casually  re- 
marked upon  the  edibility  of  rabbit's  meat. 
"  They  're  no  more  fit  to  go  inter  the  stum 
mick  of  a  human  than  the  meat  o'  them  'ere 
ground-hogs,  or  a  woodchuek  either,  and  I 
b'lieve  as  how  woodchuek 's  unly  a  mite 
better  'n  pisen  to  most  on  us." 

"  Ever  git  them  teeth  o'  yourn  inter  un  ?  " 
inquired  the  harness-maker;  "or  are  you 
jest  talkin'  what  you  think,  without  knowin' 
what  you're  talkin'  'bout.'' 

"Jest  talkin'  and  knowin'  too,  if  it  comes 
to  that,"  Merrick  replied.  "Say,  Huff,  you'd 
have  to  be  pretty  blamed  hungry,  I  bet  yer, 
'fore  you'd  make  a  stew  o'  that  cat  Sassa- 
fras, o'  yourn,  now  wouldn't  you?" 

A  half  dozen  others  of  the  company, 
being  of  the  same  mind,  first  this  one  and 
then  that  one,  who  had  tested  the  edibility 
of  the  wary  denizen  of  the  burrow,  there- 
upon added  something  to  the  general  fund 
of  personal  experience  which  was  to  put 
Ross  Merrick  in  a  hopeless  minority. 

It  was  Ross  Merrick's  own  brother  who 
brought  the  discussion  to  a  head,  by  declar- 
ing that  he  had  seen  Cy  Moon  bring  in  a 
rabbit  t'  other  day  that  he  would  be  no 
more  afraid  of  eating  than  if  it  were  a 
Thanksgiving  turkey  stuffed  with  corn  for 
the  city  market.  Ross  Merrick  had  it  on 
the  tip  of  his  tongue  to  dispute  this  bit  of 
consanguine  testimony  when  the  door  opened 
and  in  stalked  Cy  Moon. 

Of  course  nothing  would  do  but  Cy  must 
tell  the  story  of  the  rabbit.  He  had  quite  a 
flow  of  language,  had  Cy,  and  he  was  in  a 
talking  mood. 

"I  s'pose,"  he  said,  "there  ain't  eny  one 
in  this  here  town  who 's  knocked  over 's 
many  of  them  critters  as  this  chicken.  So 's 
I  know,  ef  any  one  does,  what 's  a  big  rabbit, 
and  this  here  one  he  was  a  socker,  as  sure 's 
you're  born.  It  was  over  beyend  the  Sap 
Bush  las'  Monday,  when  he  comes  snoopin' 
round  to  see  what  I  was  up  to  over  there  in 
the  big  snow.  Well,  he  seed  fast  'nough, 
you  'd  better  b'lieve.  I  could  n't  have  missed 
him  ef  I  'd  tried,  'cause  he  was  so  big  I  'd 
have  give  it  to  him  eyes  shet  and  hands 
tied  behind  my  back." 

"  Tell  us  ef  he  was  good  to  eat,  that's  what 
we  're  here  for,"  Ross  Merrick  broke  in  to 
say.    It  was  a  vicious  thrust,  too. 

"  Rabbit,  good  to  eat  ?  "  Cy  blurted  out  in 
apparent  surprise.  "  I  should  say  yes  to  that 
ef  a  justice  o'  the  peace  asked  me  an  I  wuz 
a  witness  in  a  hoss  suit.    Guess  I  've  fed  on 


and  off  them  long  'nough  to  know.  Course 
now  you  've  got  to  know  how  to  cook  'em — 
'tain't  every  one  who  can  do  it  right  and 
proper-like." 

"  How  'd  you  learn,  Cy  ?  "  inquired  Ross 
Merrick  spitefully.  "  By  prac^sin'  on  the 
neighbors'  cats  ?  " 

"  Them  as  likes  cats  kin  eat  'em,"  Cy  said, 
"  but  a  rabbit's  good  'nough  for  this  chicken. 
Course  ef  you  can't  cook  'em  right  and 
proper-like,  cats  mebbe  would  set  better 
under  your  galluses.  Well,  as  I  wuz  sayin', 
a  rabbit 's  got  to  be  cooked  right  and 
proper-like,  or  'tain't  no  better  nor  deacon's 
meat." 

"Nor  cats,"  piped  up  the  incorrigible 
member  of  the  Merrick  family,  who  had 
moved  into  a  corner  in  evident  disgust,  for 
Cy  had  plainly  succeeded  in  getting  the  at- 
tent  ears  of  every  other  man  in  the  harness 
shop. 

"  Cats  or  deacons — ef  you  like  one  better 
than  t'  other,  eat  'em.  Never  tried  nuther 
of  'em.  Rabbits  is  my  strong  holt.  I  w'an't 
in  no  hurry  las'  Tuesday,  bein'  as  how  I 
wuz  n't  busy  with  my  chores,  and  I  jest  laid 
myself  out  on  thetbig  feller.  When  I  took  the 
pelt  off  on  him  his  meat  wuz  white  as  writin' 
paper,  and  as  tender  —  Jehoshphat!  —  as 
tender  as  butter  cut  with  a  hot  knife.  And 
when  I  had  him  all  to  part,  bilin'  in  the 
kittle,  with  a  chunk  o'  salt  pork,  a  mess  o1 
potatoes,  and  all  the  other  fixin's,  I  wuz  jest 
down  sick  thet  I  wuz  all  alone  to  enjoy  my- 
self. I  couldn't  help  thinkin'  o'  all  you 
fellers,  and  wishin'  you  'd  been  there. 

"  I  never  smelt  anything  like  it  in  all  my 
born  days.  That  twilight  soap  they  sell  over 
to  the  store,  done  up  in  yaller  paper,  can't 
hold  a  candle  to  the  smell  o'  thet  rabbit  in 
the  kittle.  It  smelt  so  nice  I  felt 's  ef  it  were 
worse  nor  sheep  stealin'  to  be  there  all  by 
myself  when  I  knew  all  you  fellers  would 
have  liked  a  bite  on  it." 

All  around  the  stove  they  smacked  their 
lips.  Even  Ross  Merrick  looked  a  trifle 
sheepish  as  if  he  had  been  caught  in  the 
doing  of  an  unmannerly  thing.  Beyond 
peradventure  the  aroma  from  the  hunter's 
kettle  had  had  its  effect.  The  same  kind  of 
weakness  has  given  renown  to  Savarin  and 
Delmonico. 

"  'S  I  said,"  continued  Cy,  "  I  felt  like  a 
hog — and  ef  it  had  n't  been  for  spilin'  the 
hull  mess,  I  'd  have  come  and  got  you.  You 
see,  rabbit 's  got  to  be  cooked  just  so,  right 
and  proper-like,  and  ef  I  'd  have  left  thet 
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there  kittle  for  half  a  minute  it  would  have 
have  been  plumb  spiled.  I  knew  thet,  and 
perhaps  you  don't.  So  there  I  had  to  stay, 
all  alone  with  thet  rabbit,  and  feel  thet  every 
time  it  sizzled,  it  called  me  a  hog.  Yes,  it 
did,  jest  as  sure  as  you  're  born.  I  .jest 
prayed  thet  p'rhaps  some  of  thet  there  smell 
would  reach  toewn  and  folks  would  come 
doewn  to  find  out  for  themselves.  Once  I 
opened  the  door  so  't  would,  but  it  was  so 
terrible  cold,  I  hsd  to  shet  it  again.  Ev'ry 
time  I  put  my  head  down  to  put  a  fork  inter 
the  potatoes  to  see  how  they  were  cookin',  I 
got  filled  up  with  the  smell,  and  then  I  knew 
how  it  felt  to  be  rich,  as  rich  as  Vanderbilt. 
But  I  wuz  a  hog  jest  the  same — jest  a  hog, 
though  it  went  agin  my  grain." 

"  I  kinder  think  you  wuz,  Cy,"  Hufftail- 
ing  remarked  in  a  doleful  sort  of  voice. 


I  remember  thet.  There  wuz  a  lot  of  them, 
biled  fust-off  to  make  'em  soft.  They  went 
into  the  kittle  hull.  'Bout  the  salt  pork,  you 
know — everybuddy  does  who  cooks  rabbits. 
I  used  'bout  a  pound — p'rhaps  more  p'rhaps 
less,  but  there  wuz  quite  a  hunk  on  it.  The 
kittle  wuz  on  the  fire  all  the  time,  and  fixed 
so 's  it  would  n't  blaze  up — wet  sticks  on 
top.  This  way  she 'd  jest  simmer-like.  Thet 
simmerin'  does  the  business,  I  kin  tell  you." 

"Dang  my  buttons,"  cried  Mr.  Bimby,  as 
he  wet  his  lips,  "  but  I  kin  smell  it  now.  Some 
salt  and  pepper,  I  s'pose,  Cy  ?  " 

*'  The  seasonin'  come  arter,"  was  the  re- 
sponse, "  and  thet 's  where  the  cookin'  of 
thet  'ere  rabbit  riz  right  up  to  the  pearly 
gates. 

"You  see,"  Cy  went  on,  "I  jest  takes  a 
ball  o'  butter — none  o'  your  store  butter,  but 


And  the  little  circle  of  friends  nodded 
silent  and  pathetic  assent. 

"Say,  Cy,"  Tom  Van  Brocklin  broke  in, 
"  ain't  you  goin'  to  tell  us  what  it  all  wuz — 
what  you  put  inter  it  to  make  the  critter 
smell  like  that  !  " 

"  I  kinder  hate  to  let  it  oeut,"  Cy  replied, 
when  pressed  hard  for  the  formula,  "  'cause 
it  'aint  'zactly  mine  to  give  away,  this  'ere 
way  of  stewin'  rabbits,  but  seein'  as  how 
there  's  no  way  to  square  my  bein'  a  bog, 
it  seems  's  ef  I  might  tell.  Wall,  let 's  see, 
I  told  you,  did  n't  I,  thet  I  took  his  skin  off  ? 
Yes,  I  told  you  thet.  Then  I  took  him  to 
part,  jint  from  jint,  jest  as  ef  he  wuz  a 
chicken.     The  potatoes  I  said  suthin'  'bout, 


the  best  goin',  and  I  sprinkles  it  fust-off  with 
salt,  and  then  with  pepper.  And  then  1 
mixes  it  up  a  leetle,  and  arter  that  I  does 
it  agin.  Then  what  do  you  s'pose  I  does  ? 
Jest  skims  off  the  top  o'the  kittle  not  more  'n 
a  cup  full  of  the  grease  from  thet  'ere  rab- 
bit, which  kep'  simmerin'  and  simmerin' — 
and  callin'  me  names  till  the  cows  come 
home.  I  takes  thet  grease,  and  puts  the 
butter  right  into  it,  and  stirs  it  up.  makin'  a 
kinder  gravy-like.  Then  jest  when  every- 
thing was  jest  right  and  proper-like,  I  drops 
the  gravy  into  the  mess,  so. 

"  Smell!  "  he  ejaculated,  "  Urn,  um !  When 
thet  'ere  gravy  went  inter  thet  kittle,  I  jest 
thought  I  wuz  in  heaven  ridin'  a  gold  saddle 
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on  a  gray  hoss.  All  you  fellers  like  rabbit, 
don't  you  ?  Well,  ef  you  'd  been  there  you  'd 
never  want  to  try  any  other  kin'  o'  vittles. 
And  there  I  stood  like  a  big  hog  all  by 
myself." 

The  enchantment  had  been  made  com- 
plete. Barring  Ross  Merrick,  there  was  not 
a  man  who  heard  what  Cy  Moon  said,  whose 
predisposition  to  rabbit  stew  had  not  been 
whetted  to  a  keen  edge  by  this  vision  of  a 
simmering  kettle  holding  within  its  grimy 
sides  all  that  could  possibly  be  counted  good 
to  eat.  In  fifty  ways  they  announced  softly 
their  love  for  rabbit  stew  and  cursed  the 
luck  which  denied  them  the  delights  of  the 
pictured  feast. 

All  that  anybody  could  say  out  loud  was 
said  by  Hufftailing,  the  harness-maker,  and 
he  said : 

"  Go  on,  Cy,  and  tell  us  what  a  hog  you 
wuz.''  His  voice  sounded  hollow  and  cold, 
and  sepulchral. 


"  There  ain't  much  more  to  tell,"  Cy 
drawled  out.  "  You  see  the  rabbit  was  done. 
All  I  had  to  do  was  to  fish  it  out  of  the  kittle 
with  the  fixin's,  and  there  it  wuz,  and  me 
thinkin'  all  the  while  of  you  fellers  who  'd 
have  liked  to  try  it." 

As  if  the  thought  was  so  much  the  proof 
of  his  utter  lack  of  humanity  and  fine  feel- 
ing and  common  decency  that  he  would  not 
longer  face  the  self -accusation,  Cy  stood  up, 
walked  to  the  door,  turned  the  knob  and  let 
in  a  blinding  flurry  of  snow.  The  little  circle 
around  the  base-burner  were  in  the  attitude 
of  complete  absorption,  heedless  of  the  win- 
ter's invasion. 

"  Well!  "  they  all  said  in  a  breath. 

''  Wall,"  replied  Cy,  speaking  with  ex- 
treme deliberation,  as  he  went  through  the 
door  into  the  teeth  of  the  March  winds, 
"  all — I  've — got — to  say — about — thet — rab- 
bit— is, — thet — -arter — all — it  w'an't — wuth 
a — damn."  Charles  Reginald  Sherlock. 
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IF  SIR  Thomas  W.  Lipton  could  sail  a 
boat  as  well  as  he  has  been  able  to 
trim  his  own  craft  in  life's  seas,  there 
would  be  little  chance  of  keeping  the  Cup 
on  this  side  of  the  water.  There  is  hardly  a 
public  man  alive  who  has  run  the  gauntlet 
of  criticism  and  buffeted  the  hazards  of 
adversity  to  come  out  as  successful  and 
serene,  triumphant  and  popular  in  two 
hemispheres,  as  has  this  plucky  and  diplo- 
matic Irishman.  Born  of  wage  earning 
parents,  in  an  obscure  hamlet,  venturing 
alone  across  the  Atlantic  at  an  early  age  to 
seek  his  fortune,  struggling  to  earn  a  pit- 
tance in  the  rice  swamps  of  South  Carolina ; 
a  stowaway  on  a  coasting  ship ;  a  friendless, 
homeless  youth  in  New  York  at  eighteen ;  a 
homesick,  heartsick  emigrant,  returning  to 
his  mother  country;  a  clerk  behind  the 
counter  in  a  Glasgow  tea-house  at  twenty- 
five;  an  independent  merchant  with  a  capital 
of  five  hundred  dollars  at  twenty-six;  a 
multi-millionaire,  philanthropist,  sportsman, 


baronet,  and  intimate  friend  of  the  King  of 
England  :  the  guest  at  a  special  dinner  given 
in  his  honor  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States ;  and  known  to  half  the  magnates  of 
two  continents  at  fifty — it  is  a  record  that 
reads  like  a  fairy  tale.  But  Lipton's  luck  was 
the  luck  of  hard  work  schooled  in  the  harsh 
environment  of  adversity.  For.  a  quarter  of 
a  century  the  name  of  Lipton  was  not  known 
outside  the  world  of  trade.  In  his  offices  at 
Glasgow  he  had  but  one  thought :  the  dream 
of  wealth.  "I  used  to  work  twenty-five  out 
of  the  twenty-four  hours,"  he  said,  "  but 
now  I  work  only  eighteen  out  of  the  twenty- 
four."  And  testimony  bears  out  the  latter 
assertion.  None  of  his  hundreds  of  clerks 
works  harder  than  he,  at  least  until  within 
very  recent  years.  Not  until  he  rounded  up 
fifty  millions  to  his  credit  did  he  find  time 
or  energy  for  amusement,  and  then  in  a  very 
modest  way  indulging  his  love  for  the  sea. 

It   was  not    until    Lord    Dunraven,    the 
proud  descendant  of  &n  Irish  king,  balked 
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in  the  International  Cup 
races  of  1895  and  sailed 
the  Valkyrie  away  before 
the  final  heat,  offending 
the  yachtsmen  of  Ame- 
rica and  the  sport-loving 
Prince   of    Wales,    that 
L  i  p  t  o  n  's   opportunity 
came  to  uphold  the  na- 
tional honor  and  break 
through  the  snobbery  of 
the   Royal   Yacht    Club 
and   send  forth  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  Cup-holders 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic.   Despite  Dunraven's 
animosity  and  opposition 
Lipton  was  recognized. 
Despite  the  critics  who 
accused  him  of  self-ex- 
ploitation,   and     in    the 
face    of    the    sneers    of 
carpers  on  both  sides  of 
the  ocean,  he  proved  his 
right  to   the  title  of   a 
gentleman      sportsman. 
To  the  disaster  of  Lord 
Salisbury   and    all   who 
sneered  at  the  ';  trades- 
man,"   he    plucked   a 
knighthood,  a  baronetcy, 
and  if  he  wins  the  Cup 
this  year,   a  peerage  is 
almost   a   certainty,   for 
"the  country  needs  a  few 
such  men  as  Lipton  in  the  cabinet,"  said 
Lord  Rosebery  not  long  ago.    Whether  he 
wins  or  not  the  American  public  hail  his  visit 
with  enthusiasm.    He  admires  us  on  this  side 
and  he  says  so  early  and  late.   "Everything 
possible  was  done  to  make  things  easy  and 
pleasant  for  me,"  he   remarked    jocularly, 
in  a  speech  at  a  dinner  given  to  him  upon 
his  return  home  two  years  ago,   "  with  one 
exception — and  that  was  the  trifling  matter 
of  letting  me  lift  the  Cup." 

Aside  from  promoting  Anglo-Saxon  friend- 
ship and  cementing  the  bonds  of  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking races,  Lipton  is  a  political  figure 
of  growing  importance  at  home.  Offered 
a  seat  in  Parliament  in  the  Nationalist  in- 
terest recently,  he  declined,  saying  that  he 
was  not  a  separatist.  Besides  being  a  yachts- 
man Sir  Thomas  is  a  lover  of  fine  horses 
and  an  enthusiastic  automobilist.  In  his 
stable  at  Osidge,  just  outside  of  London,  he 
keeps  thirty  horses,  several  of  which  are  fine 


cross  -  country  mounts, 
and  notable  among  his 
coach  horses  is  a  two 
thousand  dollars  team 
from  the  King's  stables. 
Sir  Thomas's  visit  this 
year  assumes  special  in- 
terest, for  it  is  generally 
rumored  that  he  will 
accompany  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales 
on  their  visit  to  the  St. 
Louis  Exposition.  His 
return  in  that  capacity 
would  be  eminently 
pleasing  to  his  Ameri- 
can friends,  for  his  genial 
humor,  his  nerve,  tact, 
and  unaffected  personal- 
ity has  won  for  him  a 
permanent  place  in  the 
affections  of  the  whole 
nation. 
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LTHOUGH  Mr.  R. 
T.  Maxwell  won 
the  golf  championship 
of  England  this  year  the 
venerable  golfer,  Horace 
Hutchinson,  whose  name 
is  synonymous  with  the 
highest  ideals  of  the 
game,  showed  his  old 
Sir  Thomas  Lipton.  t[me    strength    which 

made  him  runner  up 
(he  was  only  beaten  by  one  hole)  in  1883 
and  in  1894,  and  won  him  the  championship 
in  1886  and  1887.  Mr.  Hutchinson  is 
about  forty-five  years  of  age,  and  though 
not  of  robust  health  has  been  an  ardent  ad- 
vocate of  the  game,  writing  numerous  books 
on  the  subject,  including  "Hints  on  Golf," 
"Golf,"  in  the  Badminton  Library,  "Golf 
and  Golfers,"  besides  some  charming  stories 
in  which  the  athletic  spirit  inspires  much  of 
the  motive.  "  Creatures  of  Circumstance," 
"Peter  Steele,  the  Cricketer."  "My  Wife's 
Politics,"  "Cricketing  Saws  and  Stories," 
and  other  helpful  and  imaginative  books  are 
from  his  pen.  Taylor,  the  professional  and 
champion  in  1884  and  1885,  was  practically 
a  pupil  of  Hutchinson.  The  famous  Wil- 
liam IV.  medal  at  St.  Andrews  was  won  by 
Hutchinson  in  1884  with  a  round  of  eighty- 
seven,  the  previous  best  score  of  eighty-eight 
being  made  in  1855.  Mr.  Hutchinson  is  an 
Oxford  man  and  the  son  of  a  colonel  who 
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was  on  the  staff  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  and 
there  is  no  more  popular 
a  man  on  the  links  in 
England  than  this  mo- 
dest, high-class  sports- 
man who  has  done  so 
much  to  perfect  and 
popularize  the  game  the 
world  over. 


WHILE  aeronauts 
are  experiment- 
ing with  racing  "balloons 
and  winged  flying-ma- 
chines, Professor  Alex- 
ander Graham  Bell  is 
quietly  perfecting  a  ma- 
chine of  solid  construc- 
tion capable  of  carrying 
up,  in  a  moderate  breeze, 
a  weight  equivalent  to 
that  of  a  man  and  an 
engine,  so  formed  that 
it  will  be  suitable  for  use 
as  the  body  of  an  aerial 
vehicle,  and  so  arranged 
that  it  will  come  down 
gently  and  steadily  and 
land  uninjured.  "I  have," he  says,  "accom- 
plished this."  But  the  great  inventor  of  the 
telephone  recognizes  that  he  has  only  put 
into  operation  the  first  principle  of  a  prac- 
tical air-car.  The  motor  and  the  mechan- 
ical construction  are  the  key  to  the  problem, 
he  believes.  The  balloon  must  be  aban- 
doned. There  is  one  word,  Professor  Bell 
says,  on  which  success  in  aerial  navigation 
hinges,  and  that  word  is  not  balloons,  or 
buoyancy,  but  "pi*opulsion."  The  principle 
of  buoyancy,  he  thinks,  he  has  solved  in  the 
tetrahedral  frame.  A  tetrahedral  frame  con- 
sists of  a  four-sided  triangle.  Place  three 
matches  on  a  table  so  as  to  form  a  triangle, 
then  stand  three  others  up  over  them,  like 
the  legs  of  a  tripod — the  matches  then  form 
a  skeleton  of  a  regular  tetrahedron,  Dr. 
Bell  has  explained.  It  is  upon  this  struc- 
ture that  the  great  scientist  has  developed 
his  tetrahedral  kite,  which  for  strength  and 
lightness  is  unexcelled  by  any  other  form, 
being  braced  in  two  directions  like  a  tri- 
angle and  three  like  a  solid.  Covering  the 
tetrahedral  aero  surfaces  with  silk,  the  kite 
has  a  buoyancy  and  lifting  power  unequaled 
by  any  like  structure.  This  triangular  cell, 
Dr.  Bell  believes,  is  the  greatest  advance  in 
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aerial  navigation  since 
the  appearance  of  the 
Hargrave  rectangular 
box  kite,  the  principles 
of  which  led  the  way  to 
the  triangular  tetrahe- 
dral. Dr.  Bell  is  con- 
fining his  experiments  to 
the  aerial  possibilities  in 
this  form  of  a  kite.  He 
firmly  believes  that  it 
comprehends  the  essen- 
tial properties  of  a 
steady  going  airship. 
As  to  the  means  of  pro- 
pulsion, he  leaves  that 
to  other  minds,  already 
working  extensively  on 
that  line. 

Dr.  Bell's  recent  ex- 
periments and  demon- 
strations mark  a  new 
epoch  in  aerial  science. 
Santos-Dumont,  Leo 
Stevens,  Stanley  Spen- 
cer, and  aeronauts  from 
time  immemorial,  have 
adhered  to  the  balloon 
principle.  Professor  S. 
P.  Langley,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute, 
and  Hiram  Maxim  stick  to  the  gliding  card 
principle.  Lord  Kelvin  believes  in  the  aero- 
plane idea.  Hargrave,  the  Australian  scien- 
tist, and  the  English  experimenter,  S.  F. 
Cody,  agree  with  Lord  Kelvin,  but  Dr.  Bell's 
device  has  solved,  at  least,  one  important 
fact  they  all  acknowledge:  the'  perfection 
of  a  model  which  can  be  enlarged  without 
loss  of  value  or  resisting  power. 

Professor  Bell  is  perhaps  the  most  famous 
scientist  who  has  taken  up  the  study  of 
aerial  navigation.  By  inheritance  he  is  an 
inventor.  His  grandfather,  Alexander  Bell, 
became  well  known  for  his  successes  in  de- 
vising means  to  remove  impediments  of 
speech.  Professor  Bell  is  a  native  of  Scot- 
land. He  came  to  this  country  and  became 
a  teacher  of  deaf  mutes  and  vocal  physiol- 
ogy at  Boston  University.  His  interest 
in  the  study  of  conveying  articulate  sounds 
by  electric  current  led  up  to  the  discovery 
of  the  telephone,  amazing  the  world  of 
science  and  whetting  the  imagination  and 
interest  of  every  youth  in  the  land.  Pro- 
fessor Bell  married  one  of  his  pupils,  a  deaf- 
mute,  the  daughter  of  the  late  Gardiner 
Hubbard,  at  Washington.    At  Badeck,  Cape 
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Breton,  Professor  Bell  has  bis  magnificent 
summer  residence,  Beiun  Bhreagh  Hall, 
where  he  conducts  his  experiments  and  tests 
his  kites.  Interrogated  recently  if  his  in- 
terest was  as  keen  as  ever  in  the  subject  of 
developing  aerial  navigation,  he  said:  "I 
am  now  thinking  about  flying-machines. 
Everything  in  regard  to  them  interests  me. 
I  pick  out  and  read  all  that  is  written  about 
the  subject  in  newspapers  and  magazines. 
When  I  see  a  bird  flying  in  the  air,  I  note 
its  manner  of  flight  as  I  would  not  if  I  were 
not  constantly  thinking  about  artificial  flight 
and  concentrating  all  my  thought  and  ob- 
servation on  the  subject." 


MISS  Annie  S.  Peck  is,  by  vocation, 
a  sedate  teacher  of  the  dead  lan- 
guages in  the  Purdue  University  ;  by  irresist- 
ible inclination,  a  climber  of  mountain 
peaks,  her  record  to  date  being  twenty  of  the 
highest  mountains  in  the  world,  at  least  one 
of  which  mere  man  never  scaled.  Miss  Peck 
is  also  an  archeologist,  being  the  first 
woman  to  enter  the  American  school  at 
Athens.  This  plucky  woman  is  bound 
for  Bolivia,  determined  to  ascend  Mount 
Sorata,  whose  height  is  estimated  to  be  25,000 
feet  above  the  sea  level.  The  fact  that  this 
feat  has  before  been  unsuccessfully  attempted 
by  a  man  does  not  daunt 
Miss  Peck.  She  climbed 
Mount  Orizaba,  in  Mex- 
ico, a  performance  white 
men  never  accomplished. 
She  climbed  the  Matter- 
horn  in  1895.  Her  record 
also  includes  C 1  o  u  d  's 
Best,  the  highest  spur  of 
the  Yosemite;  Mount 
Penticus,  in  Greece; 
Mount  Shasta,  14,442 
feet  high,  sleeping  all 
night  on  its  snow  co- 
vered summit ;  Gross 
Glockner,  12,800  feet, 
though  in  the  latter 
case  she  modestly  ad- 
mits that  she  did  not 
reach  the  summit  be- 
cause the  guide,  like  the 
proverbial  angel,  feared 
to  rush  in,  a  little  thing 
like  a  melting  glacier 
at  an  angle  of  fifty-two 
degrees  intercepting  the 
path  to  the   top.     Inci- 
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dentally  there  was  a  precipice  at  the  base  of 
the  glacier  and  the  snow  was  soft  and  an 
avalanche  was  due  at  any  moment.  But  in 
Mexico  the  guides  were  not  so  timid  and  Miss 
Peck  had  no  trouble  in  getting  them  to  share 
the  perils  of  Toculo,  Popocatepetl,  and  Ori- 
zaba. Mount  Sorata  will  be  a  crowning  exper- 
ience to  Miss  Peek's  adventures,  for  her 
ambition  is  to  ascend  the  highest  peak  in  this 
hemisphere,  as  well  as  to  set  a  pace  for  man. 
The  fact  that  Sir  Martin  Conway,  the  English 
climber,  failed  to  reach  the  top  of  Sorata, 
adds  zest  to  her  undertaking.  Mr.  Conway, 
thinks  Miss  Peck,  chose  an  unfavorable 
season,  making  the  trip  in  October.  Two 
Swiss  guides  accompany  Miss  Peck,  also  Dr. 
W.  G.  Light,  botanist,  geologist,  and  ento- 
mologist, of  the  University  of  New  Mexico. 
One  of  the  guides  was  with  Conway. 

Miss  Peck  has  strong  lungs  and  a  stout 
heart.  She  does  not  fear  cold,  crevasses, 
glaciers,  or  avalanches.  "  I  wear  flannel 
undergarments,"  she  says,  "and  a  serge 
waist,  a  woolen  sweater  and  knickerbockers, 
and  leggins  of  serge-green  duck  canvas, 
which  I  made  myself.  My  boots  are  ordinary 
winter  boots,  with  extra  cork  soles.  On  my 
hands  1  wear  topped  gloves.  On  my  head  I 
wear  a  canvas  hat,  tied  on  with  a  ribbon, 
and  occasionally  I  wear  a  veil  as  well  as 
smoked  glasses.  Some- 
times I  use  a  little  cold 
cream  on  my  face,  and 
you  would  never  know 
from  my  looks  when  I 
come  down  that  I  had 
been  to  the  top  of  a 
mountain."  Miss  Peck's 
looks  when  she  .left  New 
York  bear  out  her  state- 
ments. She  was  in  the 
pink  of  health,  and  her 
rugged  feats  left  no  scar 
of  over  -  strenuousness 
upon  her  face.  Miss  Peck 
hopes  to  make  the  ascent 
of  Sorata  in  two  weeks, 
remaining  one  week  en 
route,  at  Lake  Lilicaca, 
13,000  feet  up,  to  accus- 
tom herself  to  the  alti- 
tude. After  Sorata  Miss 
Peck  has  determined  to 
climb  Mount  Chachani  in 
Peru,  and  incidentally 
visit  the  remains  of  a 
Pigmy  city  near  Lima. 
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YACHTSMAN,  whip,  athlete,  and  club- 
man, Mr.  C.  Oliver  Iselin,  the  man- 
aging owner  of  Reliance,  is  one  of  the  best 
known  out-of-door  men  in  America.  While 
other  boys  were  playing  marbles  he  was 
sailing  sand-bag  races  on  the  Sound.  While 
other  men  are  storing  up  useless  millions  he 
is  giving  his  ceaseless  energy  to  the  sport  of 
sports,  and  by  his  splendid  nerve  and  skill 
is  upholding  America's  ascendency  in  the 
yachting  world.  Mr.  Iselin  was  born  to 
wealth,  married  heiresses,  and  is  not  harassed 
by  the  practical  necessities  that  fall  to  the 
lot  of  most  men.  His  paternal  grandfather 
was  a  Swiss  capitalist,  who  made  his  money 
in  silks  and  gloves,  and  his  grandmother 
was  of  Swiss  and  French  descent  of  aristo- 
cratic lineage.  Mr.  Iselin's  father  is  a  New 
York  banker  of  many  millions,  who  is  in- 
terested in  his  son's  aquatic  triumphs.  Iselin 


is  a  daring  navigator,  a  thorough  sailor,  and 
a  man  who  stands  on  his  own  judgment 
despite  pressure  that  may  be  exerted  for 
ulterior  motives.  It  was  his  determined 
position  that  kept  Captain  Barr  aifthe  wheel 
of  the  Columbia,  despite  the  fact  that  Barr  is 
not  of  American  birth,  and  in  the  face  of 
criticism  and  clamor  from  many  sources. 
Iselin  is  high  spirited  and  sensitive  to  criti- 
cism, eschewing  reporters  and  disliking  per- 
sonal publicity.  The  newspapers  set  upon 
him  during  the  preliminary  trials  with  the 
Shamrock  I,  and  whem  Shamrock  II.  came 
over  he  refused  to  sponser  the  new  American 
defender.  He  did,  however,  take  Columbia 
into  the  race  and  win  out,  by  sheer  luck  and 
pluck,  many  said.  But  Iselin's  luck  is  the 
luck  of  a  daring  navigator.  His  ability  to 
rise  to  an  occasion  in  a  critical  moment  of  a 
race,  and  win  against  odds,  is  the  quality 
that  distinguishes  him  from  his  fellows. 

His  second  wife,  who  was  Miss  Hope  God- 
dard,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  is  an  enthusiastic 
yachtswoman,  and  her  counsel  and  presence 
during  a  race  are  potent  factors  in  his 
achievements.  She  is  a  charming  woman  of 
the  demure,  puritannical  type,  affects  white 
gowns  and  natty  sailor  suits,  and  is  hospit- 
able and  popular  as  she  is  attractive.  At 
"  All  View,"  their  home  at  Larchmont,  they 
entertain  charmingly.    Winters  they  travel 
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abroad,  spending1  much  of  their  time  along 
the  shores  and  on  the  Mediterranean.  Mr. 
Iselin  is  a  member  of  the  Cannes  Yacht 
Club  and  a  life  member  of  the  New  York 
Yacht  Club. 


HARRY  K.  Devereux,  who  has  dnven  his 
horse,  John  A.  McKerron,  to  a  wagon 
in  2:06f  in  a  race  on  the  track  of  the  Cleve- 
land Driving  Park,  making  the  American 
record,  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Gen- 
tleman's Driving 
Club  of  Cleve- 
land and  one  of 
the  best  known 
horsemen  in  the 
country.  Mr.  De- 
vereux is  just  as 
clean  cut,  well 
groomed,  active, 
and  business-like 
as  McKerron. 
There  is  a  good 
deal  of  the  artis- 
tic in  Mr.  Deve- 
reux's make-up, 
and  to  this  fact 
he  attributes  his 
success  as  a  dri- 
ver. "A  man 
who  drives  well," 
says  Mr.  Dever- 
eux, "  must  be 
very  sensitive 
and     must     feel 

with  the  horse;  yet  he  must  be  very  cool 
and  steady.  A  man  who  is  not  cool  will 
worry  his  horse  into  a  bad  case  of  the  fidgets, 
and  a  man  who  does  not  possess  a  sen- 
sitive temperament  will  not  inspire  the  best 
work  of  his  horse.'' 

From  boyhood  Mr.  Devereux  has  possessed 
the  driving  passion.  According  to  himself 
he  first  indulged  his  bent  by  driving  a  dog 
to  a  sled,  then  to  a  cart.  Next  he  hitched 
up  a  goat.  From  the  goat  to  a  horse  was  a 
single  leap.    Once  in  possession  of  a  horse, 
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Mr.  Devereux  never  let  go.  He  began  his 
racing  career  by  investing  his  pocket-money 
in  horses  that  had  seen  better  days,  but  re- 
tained a  spark  of  the  old  fire  in  them.  These 
he  nursed  back  to  life  and  got  some  good 
work  out  of  them,  often  to  the  amusement 
of  his  father,  the  railroad  millionaire  and 
one  time  associate  of  the  late  W.  K.  Vander- 
bilt.  But  Mr.  Devereux's  first  real  triumph  was 
won  with  Northwood,  a  good  horse  of  its 
day,  under  his 
skilful  han  d  mak- 
ing a  record  of 
2:30*.  It  was 
some  time  after 
his  Harvard  days 
that  he  came  into 
possession  of  the 
record  breaker, 
John  A.  McKer- 
ron, and  then  al- 
most by  accident. 
A  friend  called 
his  attention  to 
the  horse,  owned 
then  by  a  Cali- 
f ornian,  and 
asked  Mr.  Dever- 
eux's opinion. 
He  gave  it  by 
buying  the  horse 
at  once.  Mr.  Dev- 
ereux's handling 
of  McKerron  has 
won  for  him  the 
admiration  of  the 
horsemen  of  the  country,  and  a  well-known 
driver  who  has  raced  with  him  says  that  it 
is  doubtful  if  the  judgment  and  skill  of  any 
professional  driver  in  the  country  outranks 
Devereux's  in  a  close  finish.  Though  but 
thirty-nine  years  of  age,  Mr.  Devereux  has 
succeeded  his  father  in  many  large  business 
enterprises,  always  however  finding  time  to 
indulge  his  passion  for  driving  and  giving 
his  countenance  and  energy  to  the  promotion 
of  the  training  and  breeding  of  good  horses 
in  Cleveland. 
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WINTER'S  nights  were  numbered. 
From  the  southward  had  strayed  a 
damp,  warm  breeze,  the  bearer  of 
important  news. 

Nature  listened  to  this  news,  and  what  is 
more — she  told.  In 'fact,  'way  down  South, 
she  told  everybody,  and  immediately  every- 
body got  busy,  for  to  them  the  tip  was  both 
interesting  and  valuable.  It  meant  a  tre- 
mendous raid  northward — one  grand,  tri- 
umphant charge  by  nine  tenths  of  the 
feathered  forces  of  the  entire  country ;  a 
routing  of  their  frosty  foes  all  along  the 
line,  and  the  re-conquering  of  the  mighty 
field  from  which  they  had  been  forced  to 
flee  but  a  few  months  before.  Hence,  there 
was  a  tremendous  mustering  of  heavy  and 
light  battalions  and  grave  councils  composed 
of  those  elders  who  had  won  wisdom  during 
previous  ventures,  and  these  preliminaries 
demanded  time. 

One  Melospiza  fasciata,  by  no  means  so 
large  as  his  name  might  suggest,  and  our 
hero  Philohela  minor,  whose  appearance  is 
indicative  of  anything  rather  than  an  un- 
usual ability  to  withstand  hardships,  were 
the  first  to  actually  start  northward.  'T  was 
theirs  to  spy  out  the  land.  They  were  scouts, 
and  only  a  careless  glance  would  fail  to  de- 
tect the  fact  that,  in  spite  of  apparent  weak- 
ness, they  were  admirably  equipped  for  the 
work  in  hand.  In  the  first  place,  all  the 
land  in  general  tone  was  brown.  Look  where 
you  would,  the  color  was  about  the  same. 
Brown  fields  spread  away  to  brown  fences, 
beyond  which  brown  thickets  fringed  brown 
woods,  within  which  brown  leaves  lay  like 
a  moist  mat,  their  reflections  and  the  wrecks 
of  their  drowned  fellows  lending  the  same 
tone  to  all  surface  pools.  A  creek  sugges- 
tive of  the  coffee  crop  of  the  world  engaged 
in  a  riotous  debauch,  was  enthusiastically 
abetted  by  innumerable  ditches  and  fur- 
rows, every  one  of  'em  full  and  brown  no 
end.  Amid  such  surroundings,  a  brown  bird 
is  about  as  conspicuous  as  a  tiny  emerald 
lost  on  a  wet  lawn. 

Over  the  doings  of  small  M.  fasciata,  it 
is  needless  to  linger.    He  scratched  in  the 


thickets,  dived  into  various  covers  like  a 
mouse  goes  to  grass,  and  tinkled  almost  un- 
ceasingly about  the  great  things  soon  to 
occur.  But  Philohela  is  different,  and  alto- 
gether more  interesting,  because  he  is  one  of 
the  quaintest  and  possibly  the  least  under- 
stood of  all  our  hosts  of  migrants.  In  his 
bull-head  is  a  peculiar  set  of  brains.  Like 
many  a  man,  he  appears  to  be  rather  stupid 
until  one  gets  to  know  him  bettei*,  then 
one  is  mighty  apt  to  be  astonished  by  a  lot 
of  unsuspected  cleverness. 

Not  far  from  the  finish  of  February  came 
the  thaw.  For  weeks  the  world  had  drowsed 
under  a  snowy  blanket,  but  now  the  scene 
suggested  that  the  world  had  fallen  asleep 
with  a  lighted  cigarette  and  had  set  herself 
afire  in  a  heap  of  places,  for  the  erstwhile 
spotless  blanket  was  a  sight.  Great  brown 
patches  showed  all  over  it,  and  when  the 
face  of  nature  gets  pock-marked  in  this 
fashion,  it  is  time  to  get  out  field-glass  and 
note-book,  and  for  a  few  peculiar  folk  to 
prepare  for  long  night  vigils. 

In  a  certain  locality,  not  fifty  miles  from 
Lake  Erie,  lies  a  big,  level  field,  which  for 
years  was  used  as  a  pasture,  or  rather  gather- 
ing-place for  many  cattle,  which,  after  a 
longer  or  shorter  rest,  were  thence  shipped 
to  market.  At  one  end,  the  big  field  sloped 
gradually  to  a  sluggish  stream,  the  banks  of 
which  were  thickly  overhung  with  willows. 
The  other  end  of  the  field  and  the  sides 
were  bordered,  first,  by  a  broad  belt  of  slim, 
close-growing  maple  saplings,  and,  beyond 
them,  heavy  woodlands,  most  of  which  were 
lowlying  and  retained  their  dampness  until 
well  on  into  the  summer.  Those  who  know 
a  bit  about  woodcock  will  readily  understand 
why  such  ground  was  almost  ideal  for  early 
observation.  Birds  just  arrived  from  the 
South  could  find  snug  shelter  in  the  thickets, 
also  a  limited  supply  of  worms,  and,  possibly, 
certain  larva?,  by  turning  over  damp  leaves. 

It  is  a  soft,  dark  evening,  when  a  long, 
lean,  slab-sided  youth  reaches  the  big  field 
amid  the  woods.  Just  how  he  can  see  to 
rightly  place  his  rubber-booted  feet  is  a 
mystery,  yet  he  moves  confidently  along  the 
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edge  of  the  saplings  until  he  reaches  an  old, 
bleached  log  which  has  lain  in  its  bed  for 
nigh  three  years.  Stretched  lengthwise  of 
the  log,  the  youth  props  his  head  on  a  hand 
and  waits.  For  a  long  time  things  are  rather 
lonesome,  muggy,  and  by  no  means  thrilling 
Then  a  whisper  of  rustling  sounds  from 
almost  under  him,  and  a  moment  later  a 
dark,  ghostly  small  shape  wavers  bat-like 
and  soundless  through  the  gloom  a  few 
yards  away.  Instantly  the  watcher's  lips  are 
pursed  to  emit  a  series  of  mouselike  squeaks, 
and  his  hand  flecks  a  bit  of  rotten  wood  to 
the  ground,  kike  magic,  from,  nowhere  in 
particular,  sweeps  a  downy-light,  feathery- 
fanned  thing  which  almost  stands  still  in 
the  air  as  it  flashes  two  wee  lamps  which 
have  lit  the  last  skip  of  full  many  a  short- 
tailed  field  mouse. 

''  Get  out!  you  bubble-eyed  fool,"  chuckles 
the  youth,  and  at  the  words  that  bantam  of 
his  race,  the  Acadian  owl,  reluctantly  drifts 
away  from  what  had  sounded  suspiciously 
like  "  good  hunting-."  Again  and  again  are 
revealed  indistinct  glimpses  of  his  wavering 
flight,  beating  to  and  fro  along  the  edge  of 
the  saplings,  for  he  clearly  heard  that  tell- 
tale squeaking,  and  he  knows  that  old  log  is 
mousey.  It  is,  perhaps,  a  hour  later  when  the 
silent  figure  gives  a  quick  twitch,  for  through 
the  darkness  comes  a  brief  squeak  almost 
immediately  followed  by  a  soft  snip-snap- 
ping and  then  a  faint  snoring  and  irregular 
gasping. 

"  So,  you  got  the  real  thing,  eh  ?  That 's 
right — choke  him  down,  hair  and  all — hope 
he  's  fat,"  mutters  the  youth. 

Evidently  the  small  owl  is  disposed  toward 
sociability,  for  a  few  moments  later  there  is 
the  faintest  of  clicks,  and  lo  !  a  tiny,  gnome- 
like, fiery-eyed  thing  is  perched  upon  a  stub 
not  five  feet  from  the  youth's  nose.  The 
bullet  head  works  from  side  to  side  and  the 
small  form  strains  with  effort,  for  the  hap- 
less mouse  is  both  fat  and  furry. 

"  I  'm  in  on  this — give  me  half  of  that 
mouse  !  "  says  the  youth  sternly,  whereupon 
the  wee  marauder  gives  a  frantic  heave  and 
at  once  defiantly  snaps  his  bill. 

"  So  you  did  manage  him,  and  four  will  go 
into  two  and  leave  nothing  over?"  con- 
tinues the  youth  addressing  the  two  electric 
lights,  but  this  is  entirely  too  deep  for 
Acadian  simplicity,  so  after  a  puzzled  stare 
the  owl  suddenly  makes  sail  for  some  port 
known  only  to  himself.  Presently  the  youth 
raises  his  head  and  sniffs  inquisitively.    A 


peculiar  and  not  at  all  pleasant  odor  seems 
to  gain  power  as  moments  pass,  and  the 
trained  nose  learns  that  a  fox  has  been 
watching  proceedings  from  somewhere  in  the 
damp  obscurity  close  by.  That  sort  of  air  is 
a  great  carrier  of  all  odors,  and  upon  such  a 
night  compounder  skunk  would  be  an  out- 
rage even  at  extremely  long  range.  Finally, 
the  vigil  ends,  the  somewhat  stiffened  limbs 
are  straightened,  and  the  youth  goes  home. 

But  the  next  night  and  the  next  he  is 
again  on  the  log,  and  at  last  his  patience  is 
rewarded.  After  perhaps  an  hour's  waiting, 
he  hears  a  sudden  flip-flap-flip,  apparently 
passing  downward  into  the  saplings  close  at 
hand.  Some  time  later  a  similar  sound  is 
heard  from  another  direction,  and  he  knows 
that  the  expected  has  happened.  There  were 
no  calls,  nor  after-sounds  of  any  sort,  but  he 
knows  as  surely  as  though  eyes  had  seen  that 
two  woodcock  had  come  from  the  South  and 
dropped  in  the  old  nesting-place  among  the 
maple  saplings.  And  next  day  he  proved 
the  accuracy  of  his  ears  by  making  a  wise 
old  dog  point  and  flush  three  birds  within 
fifty  yards  of  the  log.  Then  the  note-book 
bore  the  memo  :  "  Heard  two  cock  come  in 
night  of  March  6.  Flushed  three  birds, 
same  ground,  March  7.  Earliest  recorded 
this  county." 

Very  soon  the  first  of  the  genuine  spring 
arrived,  and  the  log  bore  its  usual  occupant 
night  after  night.  He  knew  as  much  as 
most  people  do  about  woodcock.  How  the 
birds  pi-obed  for  worms  in  soft  ground ; 
that  the  long  bill  is  so  shaped  as  to  easily 
penetrate  mud,  and  is  equipped  with  a 
system  of  nerves  which  renders  the  tip  of 
the  flexible  upper  mandible  so  sensitive  that 
it  can  distinguish  between  a  worm  and  a 
worm-like  rootlet,  and  even  between  worms 
of  different  sorts.  That  the  big,  beautiful 
eyes  are  owl-like  in  their  power  to  utilize 
the  faintest  of  lights  and  thus  enable  the 
cock  to  travel  about  and  feed  at  will  during 
the  damp,  moonless  nights  when  worms  are 
upon  or  near  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and 
that  the  eyes  are  placed  near  the  upper  rear 
corners  of  the  squarish  skull  both  to  protect 
them  from  the  mud  and  their  owner  from 
surprise.  When  the  cock  is  boring  forehead 
deep  in  mud,  he  necessarily  is  crouched.  The 
ordinary  bird,  in  this  position,  either  would 
have  its  eyes  in  contact  with  the  mud,  or 
so  near  it  that  they  would  be  unable  to  see 
anything  a  few  feet  away,  especially  a  foe 
planning  a  rear  attack.    The  cock's  eyes  are 
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not  only  above  the  mud,  but  enable  him  to 
see,  without  raising  his  head,  whatever  may 
be  going  on  above  him  and  in  his  rear. 

"When  the  April  twilight  came,  the  youth 
was  ready  on  his  log,  and  he  learned  much. 
Through  the  damp  dusk  came  a  sudden, 
squeaking  cry,  followed  by  a  musical  twit- 
tering, quite  different  to  the  whistling  of  the 
wings  of  the  flushed  bird,  which  is  caused 
by  the  air  passing  through  the  feathers  of 
the  hasty  wing.  The  squeaking  cry  is  uttered 
both  while  the  male  is  upon  the  ground  and 
when  flying.  It  is  not  unlike  the  cry  of  the 
night  hawk,  for  which  bird  the  cock  might 
be  mistaken  did  the  hawk  arrive  from  the 
South  before  the  cock  has  mated. 

Above  the  field,  frequently  quite  near  the 
log,  the  birds  played  evening  after  evening. 
one  occasionally  wavering  about  within  a 
yard  or  two  of  the  watcher.  The  courting 
was  much  the  same  with  different  birds, 
First  would  sound  a  squeak  or  two  from  the 
shadow  of  the  thicket,  then  the  whistle  of 
wings  as  the  bird  left  the  ground,  and  then 
the  swift,  dark  form  weaving  to  and  fro, 
often  at  astonishing  speed.  After  some 
preliminary  darting  about  and  occasional 
squeaks,  he  would  tower  far  above  the 
tallest  trees,  and  only  betray  his  where- 
abouts by  the  twittering  whistle  which  con- 
stitutes his  love-song.  After  a  while  he 
would  dive  like  a  nighthawk,  perhaps  in  a 
slant  of  several  hundred  feet.  And  no  matter 
how  much  he  might  veer  about,  he  in- 
variably returned  to  his  starting  point,  for 
there  was  crouched  the  woman  in  the  ease, 
his  mate-to-be,  who,  by  the  way,  really  is  a 
bit  bigger  than  her  lord  and  don't  merely 
think  so,  as  is  common  elsewhere.  Having 
alighted  near  her,  our  hero  is  given  to  strut- 
ing  in  a  fashion  comically  suggestive  of  the 
action  of  that  big  bladder  of  conceit— the 
turkey  cock,  but  no  doubt  it  is  all  vastly  ap- 
preciated by  the  party  of  the  second  part. 

Upon  the  damp  soil  a  few  yards  within 
the  thicket  the  rude  nest  was  formed.  It 
was  about  the  worst  type  of  bird  architect- 
ure, consisting  merely  of  a  few  dead  leaves 
drawn  together.  Soon  four  eggs  were  laid. 
These  are  pear-shaped,  large  for  the  size  of 
the  bird,  and  have  a  buff  ground  color 
spotted  with  reddish  brown.  As  a  rule, 
they  so  admirably  blend  with  the  surround- 
ings as  to  be  very  difficult  to  detect.  But 
our  observer  knew  where  to  look,  and  more 
than  once  he  crawled  within  range  and 
watched  the  brooding  bird.    Any  one  hold- 


ing a  dead  bird  might  imagine  it  would  be 
readily  distinguishable  upon  any  sort  of 
ground,  but  the  reverse  is  true.  Back,  head, 
and  tail,  with  all  their  beautiful  variety  of 
ash,  rufous  and  velvetty  black,  seem  to  melt 
into  their  surroundings  almost  marvelously, 
while  the  big,  steadfast  black  eye  seems  but 
one  of  a  dozen  drops  of  moisture. 

Then  came  the  youngsters,  pretty,  delicate 
wee  fellows,  grayish  buff,  with  rich  dark 
markings  on  the  upper  parts.  They  were 
tottery  little  things,  yet  able  to  run  a  few 
feet  as  soon  as  dry.  Two  of  them  seemed 
to  make  half-hearted  attempts  at  hiding, 
but  in  this,  as  in  activity,  they  fell  far  be- 
hind those  masters  of  swift  legerdemain — 
young  quail  and  grouse.  And  in  the  disturb- 
ing of  this  small  family  he  learned  some- 
thing, for  no  sooner  had  the  babies  tottered 
away  than  he  retreated  a  few  steps  and  sank 
behind  a  stump.  The  mother-bird,  he  knew, 
was  close  at  hand.  On  his  approach  she 
had  played  that  sweet  farce  of  simulated 
lameness,  and  failing  in  her  loving  art,  had 
sadly  fluttered  off  uttering  a  few  mournful 
quacking  sounds  as  she  sank  to  earth  a  few 
dozen  yards  distant. 

He  knew  she  would  return,  so  he  crouched 
silent,  watching  with  half-breathless  ex- 
pectancy. At  last  she  came  fluttering  bat- 
like and  pitched  beside  one  of  the  terrified 
youngsters.  She  seemed  to  poke  it  with 
her  bill,  then  step  directly  over  it.  In  a 
moment  she  rose  and  flew  low  and  heavily 
through  the  thicket.  Her  legs  appeared  to 
be  half-bent,  and  between  them  was  the 
youngster,  which  she  bore  to  a  spot  perhaps 
twenty  yards  away.  It  was  as  pretty  a 
picture  of  loving  care  as  he  had  seen,  and  to 
further  satisfy  his  curiosity  he  followed, 
found  the  transported  baby  and  flushed  the 
mother,  she  making  no  further  demonstra- 
tion, but  rising  in  the  usual  summer  flight. 
He  would  dearly  have  liked  to  watch  the 
carrying  of  the  others,  but  a  something 
about  the  devotion  of  the  old  bird  so  ap- 
pealed to  him  that  he  slipped  away  and  left 
her  in  peace.  But  with  all  his  watching 
there  was  one  thing  he  never  could  see,  and 
that  was  the  feeding  of  the  downy  young, 
nor  did  he  ever  meet  a  man  who  had  seen 
it.  He  had  a  suspicion  that  the  food  was 
regurgitated  by  the  mother,  but  proof  of 
this  was  lacking. 

To  keep  track  of  the  young  brood  for  a 
time  was  easy  enough.  Through  the  woods 
ran   a  broad   creek,  in   spring  a    bankful 
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stream,  by  midsummer  a  mere  bog  with  a 
wealth  of  worm-haunted  mud.  To  this  fat 
billet  passed  the  brood  and  there  met  others 
of  their  kind.  In  his  researches,  our  ob- 
server followed  the  bed  of  the  creek  for 
miles,  flushing  birds  here  and  there  and 
finding  innumerable  traces  of  their  work. 
Clusters  of  small  holes,  as  though  a  slim 
pencil  had  been  forced  into  the  mud  again 
and  again,  told  where  the  sensitive  bills  had 
felt  for  food,  and  all  about  were  the  drop- 
pings showing  on  the  black  mud  like  drops 
of  whitewash.  Day  by  day  the  heat  in- 
creased, and  slowly  but  surely  the  mud  in 
the  creek-bed  dried  until  only  the  lowest 
spots  remained  moist.  At  these  were  many 
worms  and  rare  good  feeding,  but  when 
even  the  lowest  spot  was  riddled  like  the 
bottom  of  a  colander,  it  too  hardened  and 
the  familyof  Philohela  had  to  move  or  starve. 

But  there  were  plenty  of  excellent  places 
nearby.  The  corn  was  now  tall  and  dense. 
It  spread  for  many  acres  and  below  the 
darkly  cool  jungle  of  lush  green  were  miles 
of  shaded  runways.  Under  the  hilled  roots 
of  the  corn  were  worms  a-plenty,  and  when 
rain  streamed  through  the  sounding  green- 
ery and  soaked  the  parching  soil,  even  a 
clumsy  man  could  easily  gather  a  quart  of 
crawling  worms  from  the  surface  about 
dawn.  Here  Philohela  became  outrageously 
stout,  which  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  con- 
sidering that  he  devoured  at  least  his  own 
weight  of  worms  every  twenty-four  hours. 
He  got  so  stout  his  clothes  would  n't  fit,  so 
reluctantly  he  returned  to  his  native  and 
now  bone-dry  thicket,  where  he  skulked  and 
grew  thin  under  the  rather  trying  process 
of  growing  a  new  suit.  At  night  he  would 
fly  to  the  corn,  or  poke  about  for  the  poor 
food  his  retreat  offered,  and  he  was  mighty 
glad  when  an  occasional  soaking  rain  made 
the  foraging  something  like  the  continuous 
feasting  of  earlier  nights. 

But  the  new  suit  grew,  and  it  was  indeed 
a  beauty.  Strong  and  keen  and  handsomer 
than  ever,  Philohela  went  back  to  the  corn, 
or  dared  long  flights  through  the  dusk  to 
distant  marshy  spots.  One  night  he  flew 
above  a  town  and  happened  to  notice  how 


green  and  moist-looking  was  a  certain  lawn. 
There  was  no  telling — it  might  be  good — 
and  down  he  went.  He  had  no  idea  that 
the  youth  who  had  watched  his  mother  and 
the  family  on  and  off  since  spring,  was  lying 
in  a  hammock  under  a  pine  and  just  listenin' 
to  things — yet  such  was  the  fact.  The  loun- 
ger's ear  heard  the  faint  flip-flap  of  Philo- 
heUCs  wings  as  he  pitched,  and  keen  eyes 
peered  through  the  gloom  above  the  freshly 
watered  lawn  and  saw  a  small,  dim  shape 
trotting  over  the  plush-like  grass.  Now,  the 
observer  had  given  that  lawn  a  double  dose 
of  water.  He  was  going  fishing  next  day, 
and  partly  because  he  was  too  lazy  to  dig 
worms,  also  because  he  knew  that  if  you 
wet  a  lawn  at  evening  during  a  dry  spell,  a 
host  of  worms  will  come  to  the  surface  be- 
fore midnight,  he  was  loafing  in  the  ham- 
mock till  the  time  came  for  him  to  get  a 
lamp  and  pick  up  bait.  Because  he  knew 
even  Philohela,  couldn't  possibly  eat  all  the 
worms,  he  waited  and  watched  till  his  un- 
bidden guest  had  swallowed  all  he  could 
hold  and  taken  wing  for  his  day-retreat. 

For  many  nights  the  lawn  was  watered,  and 
again  and  again  Philohela  returned  to  his  town 
cafe.  He  was  now  a  great  fellow,  weighing 
nearly  eight  ounces,  an  unusual  weight,  but 
the  fare  was  extra  good.  Then  came  the 
first  of  the  autumn  rains,  and  the  observer 
forsook  the  hammock,  for  he  knew  there 
were  worms  a-plenty  to  be  had  in  the  fields, 
hence  Philohela  was  unlikely  to  return.  One 
vain  night  watch  proved  the  truth  of  this, 
so,  seeing  that  Philohela  wordd  n't  come  to 
the  observer,  the  observer  decided  to  go  to 
Philohela.  The  line  of  retreat  had  been  the 
same  time  after  time,  so  it  was  easy  to 
guess  which  cover. 

"  Come  Don !  "  said  the  observer  one  morn- 
ing, "  It 's  time  to  get  busy." 

"Do  you  mean  to  say"  —  says  Madam 
Bird-mad,  "that  after  all  that  study  and  lov- 
ing association,  you  were  B-r-u-t-e  enough 
to — Ah!  Hevings!" 

"Yes'm!  I — hem!" — that  is  the  observer 
— "  sorter  missed  him  first  barrel,  but — Well, 
anyhow,  he  weighed  plump  seven  ounces. 
That 's  him,  in  the  cute  little  case ! "    • 


THE  SPORTSMAN'S  VIEW-POINT. 

^  BY    CASPAR   WHITNEY  ^ 

"  Be  on  the  lookout  for  the  things  worth  while,  and  do  not  let  mosquitoes  worry  you  into  a  passion." 


Professional    There  is  a  lot  of  talk  these  days 
and  about  the  relative  value  of  ama- 


Amateur 
Coaching: 


teur  and  professional  coaching. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  be- 
lieve a  professional  coach  indispensable  to 
good  or  to  the  fastest,  smoothest,  college 
rowing.  The  most  finished  and  apparently 
the  most  powerful  eights  to  have  represented 
Yale,  in  her  rowing  history,  are  those  be- 
tween 1888  and  1900,  when  amateurs  rigged 
the  shells  and  coached  the  crews.  The  Amer- 
ican Thames  record  stands  to  the  credit  of 
a  crew  rigged  and  coached  by  amateurs. 
In  the  international  races  on  the  English 
Thames,  no  crew  coached  by  a  professional 
has  ever  defeated  one  coached  by  an  ama- 
teur; the  only  crew  that  ever  won  at  Henley 
— a  Columbia  four-oar — and  the  only  other 
crew — a  Yale  eight — to  have  made  a  strong 
bid,  were  both  coached  by  amateurs.  Further- 
more, the  most  finished,  the  fastest  crews 
Cornell  has  turned  out  have  been  since  their 
last  trip  to  England.  Some  Cornell  men 
will  tell  you  that  their  present  stroke  is  the 
stroke  they  always  have  had ;  but  it  is  n't. 

There  is  as  much  difference  between  the 
stroke  Cornell  used  before  the  English  trip, 
and  the  present  one,  as  there  was  between 
Columbia  and  Cornell  as  seen  at  Pough- 
keepsie  this  year.  Courtney  was  enough  of 
a  master  and  enough  of  a  man  to  recognize 
the  elements  of  superiority  in  English 
rowing  and  to  revise  Cornell's  stroke  ac- 
cordingly. And  he  has  done  it  so  master- 
fully that  I  fully  believe  the  1903  Cornell 
'Varsity  eight  could  beat  the  best  of  Eng- 
land over  four  miles. 

Sport  Still  further — when  Yale  two  years 
for  Its  ag0  decided  to  give  over  the  coach- 
JrT11  ing  of  the  'Varsity  to  a  professional 
they  sent  him  across  the  Atlantic  to 
learn  from  English  amateurs.  Harvard  is 
the  only  rowing  university  in  America  to- 
day whose  'Varsity  crews  are  coached  and 
rigged  by  amateurs,  and  that  Harvard  has 
won  only  three  times  within  eighteen  years 
does  not  so  much  emphasize  the  inferiority  of 


Harvard's  amateurs  as  the  superiority  of 
Yale's  consistent  policy.  It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  Yale  has  been  coached  entirely 
by  amateurs  up  to  within  three  years;  and 
during  these  last  three  years  Harvard's 
time  has  averaged  faster  and  the  finish 
closer  than  in  any  previous  six  races  that 
were  lost:  in  other  words,  Harvard  under 
amateurs  has  come  closer  to  Yale  under 
professionals  than  she  did  to  Yale  under 
amateurs.  That  is  worth  remembering  now, 
at  a  time  when  I  note  some  Harvard  men 
are  talking  professional  coach. 

I  should  deeply  regret  the  day  Harvard 
followed  Yale's  lead  and  turned  her  rowing 
over  to  professionals.  Let  those  who  value 
mere  winning  above  all  else  have  their  pro- 
fessionals, but  you,  Harvard,  show  the  world 
that  at  least  one  American  university  rec- 
ognizes sport  for  sport's  sake,  and,  even  in 
defeat,  cherishes  it  as  such  above  sport  for 
the  mere  sake  of  beating  a  rival.  Harvard 
under  the  conditions  can  well  afford  to  lose. 
Among  the  universities  of  the  world,  she  is 
the  American  leader ;  among  friends  of  ama- 
teur sport,  she  is  their  chief  and  most  un- 
selfish and  cheering  support. 

I  believe  the  professional  coach  to  be  the 
most  serious  menace  of  college  sport  to- 
day; except  as  trainer  pure  and  simple  I 
wish  he  could  be  banished  from  every 
campus  in  America.  This  I  say  with  de- 
liberation, and  of  course  with  no  reference 
to  any  of  those  now  employed.  Sport  is 
fast  ceasing  to  be  sport  in  America,  be- 
cause of  the  craze  for  winning  which  dom- 
inates. 

wll3r  A  correspondent,  with  the  signally 
Cornell  ill-fitting  pen  name  of  "Justitia," 
Wins  has  been  telling  the  readers  of  the 
New  York  Times  how  little  he  knows  about 
rowing.  He  says  that  Cornell's  success  is 
to  be  attributed  to  the  advantage  the  coach 
has  of  crew  candidates,  who,  previous  to 
entering  college,  have  undergone  the  tough- 
ening process  given  by  "manual  labor  as 
blacksmiths  or  mechanics  or  farmers." 
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This  is  so  absurd  in  argument  and  so  un- 
true to  fact  that  it  should  not  be  taken  seri- 
ously. Yet  some,  I  observe,  have  been  sorely 
disturbed  by  its  false  statement  and  snob- 
bish spirit;  which  is  my  excuse  for  com- 
menting on  it  here.  "  Justitia's ?'  search  for 
the  wherefore  of  Cornell's  repeated  victories, 
reminds  me  of  a  Mexican  sprinter  that  I 
had  beaten  at  an  Indian  festival  games  in 
New  Mexico,  and  who  immediately  on  conclu- 
sion of  the  race  insisted  on  my  taking  off 
my  shoes  so  he  might  see  if  I  had  springs 
concealed  in  them  !  "  Justitia  "  should  have 
been  at  the  finish  line  at  Poughkeepsie  and 
made  diligent  search  for  the  hidden  springs 
in  those  Cornell  thighs. 

There  is  a. type  of  man  to  whom  repeated 
beatings  give  no  lessons;  he  is  the  world's 
yellow  dog.     We  all  use  him  to  ''try  it  on." 

Cornell  wins  because  Cornell  has  the  best 
stroke  and  best  watermanship ;  and  for  no 
other  reason,  this  year  or  any  previous  year. 
It  is  the  most  powerful,  and  the  easiest  on 
the  oarsmen  of  any  stroke  pulled  by  ama- 
teur crews  on  either  side  of  the  water.  There 
has  never  been,  in  my  opinion,  an  eight  on 
the  English  or  American  Thames  that  could 
have  beaten  the  Cornell  1903  crew  over  a 
four-mile  course.  It  simply  outclassed  all  the 
other  crews  on  the  Hudson  and  finished  in 
18  minutes  57  seconds — only  3%  seconds  be- 
hind the  river  record,  which  with  effort  could 
have  been  beaten  at  least  thirty  seconds,  for 
half  the  distance  was  rowed  at  strokes  of 
twenty-eight  and  thirty  to  the  minute.  Boat- 
ing supremacy  is  traditional  at  Ithaca,  and  is 
nearer  the  undergraduate  heart,  which  fact 
also  attracts  rowing  material  from  prepara- 
tory schools,  therefore  he  offers  himself  in 
greater  numbers  and  very  likely  with  grim- 
mer determination.  No  doubt  when  Cornell 
football  elevens  attain  to  such  superiority 
over  rivals  as  have  the  crews,  there  will  not 
be  lacking  other  uJustitias"togive  the  credit 
to  early  hoeing  of  corn ;  at  present  it  would 
seem,  according  to  the  Times  correspondent, 
that  all  Cornell's  "farmers,"  "blacksmiths," 
etc.,  are  engaged  in  rowing  to  the  exclusion 
of  other  sports. 

Were  this  observer  correct,  American 
agriculture  woidd  prosper  indeed;  for  if 
tossing  hay,  swinging  a  hammer,  or  hoeing 
corn  were  a  preliminary  course  to  utter- 
most rowing  skill,  who  can  doubt  that  Yale, 
Harvard,  Pennsylvania,  Wisconsin,  and  all 
the  others  would  establish  farms  forthwith 
and  put  their  entire  rowing  squads  to  hoe- 


ing corn  or  digging  post  holes.  But  alas, 
for  the  ignorance  of  "  Justitia "  and  those 
his  fallacies  have  perturbed,  Cornell's  crews 
in  personnel  differ  practically  not  at  all  from 
those  of  Harvard  or  Yale,  save  that  per- 
haps, as  compared  with  Harvard,  a  slightly 
larger  percentage  is  country  bred.  And 
that  is  because  the  same  comparison  applies 
to  the  universities  themselves,  and  not  to 
rowing  only.  I  need  not  pursue  the  sub- 
ject further;  let  me,  however,  add  some 
figures  which  eloquently  touch  this  question 
of  Cornell's  older  students. 
Comparative  age  crews  1903: 

FRESHMAN. 

Yale.   Harvard.   Cornell.    Perms.   Wisconsin.   Columbia. 
19  19  19  19%  19%  18% 

UNIVERSITY 


22 


21% 


22 


23%  22%  21% 

Until  this  year,  Cornell  crews  have  almost 
invariably  averaged  lighter  than  those  of 
either  Harvard  or  Yale ;  this  year  the  Cor- 
nell 'Varsity  averaged  171,  several  pounds 
the  heaviest  on  the  Hudson.  But  Yale 
averaged  176f  pounds  and  Harvard  174. 

Of  the  Hudson  entries,  both  Syracuse  and 
Georgetown  deserve  great  praise  for  their 
showing,  the  former  getting  second  in  Fresh- 
man, and  the  latter  second  in  'Varsity.  Wis- 
consin got  third  in  all  three  races — fours, 
Freshman,  aud' Varsity — but  ought  to  have 
had  second,  and  threw  away  their  chances  by 
rowing  short.  Pennsylvania  did  well  to  get 
second  in  the  fours,  fifth  in  Freshman,  and 
fourth  in  'Varsity — relatively  the  fitting 
place  for  the  stroke,  as  compared  with  the 
others  seen  on  the  river ;  Columbia  finished 
where  the  stroke  entitled  it  to  be — last. 

Cornell's  times — Four  (2  miles),  10.34  ;  Freshman  (2 
miles),  9.18  (a  new  record  ;  previous  one,  9.191/2,  made  by 
Yale  in  1897)  ;  University  (4  miles),  18.57  ;  Georgetown, 
19.27;  Wisconsin,  19.292/5  ;  Pennsylvania,  19.302/5  ;  Syra- 
cuse, 19.36i/5  ;  Columbia,  19.54  ;  Yales  times— Four  9.403/5  ; 
Freshman,  9.54  ;  University,  20.19%  ;  Harvard,  20.293/g. 

No  fair  comparison  is  possible  between 
the  times  made  on  the  Hudson  and  on  the 
Thames ;  natural  conditions  on  the  former 
being  always  much  the  faster.  This  year, 
although  there  was  the  habitual  difference  in 
favor  of  the  Hudson  in  the  matter  of  cur- 
rent-tide speed,  the  conditions  on  the 
Thames  were  unusually  fast. 

Why  Yale     Yale    on   the    Thames   at   New 
and  London  won  all  three  races  from 

Ti  T™  •      Harvard,  for  the  self-same  reason 
Rivals  tna*  gave  Cornell  victory  on  the 

Hudson,    i.    e.,    an    easier,   more 
powerful  stroke,  better  watermanship,  and 
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superior  rigging.  Yale  crews  for  many 
years  have  had  the  great  annual  advantage 
over  Harvard  of  better  rigged  shells;  an 
advantage  which  alone  may  easily  mean 
the  difference  between  defeat  and  victory. 
Aside  from  that  inferiority  —  Harvard's 
No.  8  during  the  race  shortened  a  stroke 
which  was  already  being  clipped.  The 
Freshman  wao  Harvard's  best  crew  and  a 
first-class  one:  the  four-oar  was  to  weep. 
Yale's  watermanship  was  not  so  good  as 
Cornell's. 

Why  is  it  that  Yale  and  Cornell  beat  their 
rivals  with  such  regularity?  Because  they 
have  the  advantage  of  a  professional  coach, 
the  majority  seem  to  think;  but,  I  say,  be- 
cause Yale  and  Cornell  long  ago  adopted 
certain  rowing  principles,  which  by  experi- 
ment and  hard  experience  were  found  to  be 
the  best,  and  have  ever  since  stuck  to  them,  im- 
proving year  by  year,  but  always  along  the 
basic  lines.  Harvard  meantime  has  been 
shifting  from  one  policy  to  another.  In- 
stability of  policy  is  solely  responsible  for 
Harvard's  misfortunes,  both  on  the  water 
and  on  the  football  field. 

Of  Cornell's  rivals — only  Pennsylvania 
has  shown  consistency  to  a  fixed  policy; 
and  the  varying  fortune  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania crews  appears  attributable  to  a  stroke 
seemingly  more  dependent  than  any  other 
on  the  quality  and  adaptability  of  the  oars- 
men. Wisconsin  professes  a  definite  policy  of 
rowing,  but,  if  so,  the  crews  do  not  show  it ; 
the  eights  this  year  at  Poughkeepsie  pulled 
a  very  different  stroke  from  those  of  last 
year ;  and  a  poorer  one.  One  cannot  take 
Columbia's  rowing  seriously — through  no 
fault  of  the  men  themselves,  I  wish  to  add — 
and  Georgetown  and  Syracuse  are  only  be- 
ginners, both  crude,  but  each  showing 
promise,  especially  Georgetown. 

College  All  in  all  baseball  among  larger 
Baseball     colleges  seemed  to  average  lower 

i?  **  a  ^ms  Pas*'  season  than  in  any  very 
recent  year  within  my  recollection. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  smaller  colleges  main- 
tained an  excellent  and  slightly  improved 
average.  The  games,  particularly  in  which 
Harvard,  Yale,  and  Princeton  engaged, 
showed  a  lot  of  loose  play  and  error  mak- 
ing. In  batting,  however,  they  averaged 
higher:   and  batting  won  games  in  1903. 

It  is  too  late  for  extended  comment,  but 
by  way  of  record  and  of  responding  to  re- 
quest, I  add  the 


ALL   AMERICA   AMATEUR   NINE. 

Lynch Brown Pitcher. 

Stahl Illinois Catcher. 

Pierson Princeton 1st  base. 

O'Brien Yale 2d  base. 

Orbin Pennsylvania. .3d  base. 

Matthews Harvard Short  stop. 

Clarkson Harvard Left  field  and  subpitcher. 

Barnwell Yale Center  field. 

Cosgrove Princeton Eight  field. 

Substitutes :  Winslow,  Yale,  catcher ;  Pattee,  Brown, 
infield  ;  Stillman,  Harvard,  outfield. 

Qualifications  for  this  nine  are  all-round 
playing  strength,  cool  head,  and  sportsmanly 
conduct  on  and  off  the  field  of  actual  play. 

The  features  of  the  college  season  were  the 
play  of  Brown  in  the  East  and  Illinois  in 
the  West,  and  the  courageous  finish  of 
Princeton  in  the  last  Yale  game,  won  in  the 
ninth  inning  by  batting  which  netted  six  runs 
and  snatched  victory  out  of  defeat.  Judged 
from  the  point  of  all-round  strength,  as  of 
course  it  should  be,  I  consider  Brown  en- 
titled to  first  place.  Its  play  was  faster  and 
cleaner  than  that  of  any  other  amateur  nine 
on  the  field;  its  battery  the  strongest.  Be- 
tween Princeton  and  Harvard  the  difference 
is  slight,  but  favors  Princeton,  and  Yale  is 
fourth,  with  Pennsylvania,  Amherst,  Lafay- 
ette, Dartmouth,  Williams,  Wesleyan,  Co- 
lumbia, West  Point,  and  Cornell,  which 
started  brilliantly,  but  fell  down.  Save 
Brown,  Yale  had  the  best  fielding  nine  of 
them  all — but  though  not  weak  at  bat,  was 
weaker  there  and  in  the  box  than  Princeton 
or  Harvard. 

In  the  West,  Illinois  college  duplicated 
Brown's  record — only  one  defeat  in  the  sea- 
son, and  that  early  and  with  substitutes:  but 
Illinois's  strength  was  at  the  bat,  its  field- 
ing was  fairly  good  only.  Illinois  defeated 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Chicago,  Notre  Dame, 
Nebraska,  and  Indiana  colleges — the  one 
defeat  administered  by  Michigan.  The  only 
meeting  of  East  and  West  was  between 
Michigan  and  Cornell,  won  by  the  former, 
9-8,  in  a  game  full  of  errors.  On  this  line, 
Illinois  would  rank  after  Yale. 

Great  The  home-bred  horse  is  having 

Running:  &  triumphal  year  on  the  race- 
toy  track  :  and  such  a  succession  of 
i*  !th  n  high-class  performances  as  we 
have  had  thus  far  this  season 
are  not  recorded  in  any  previous  one.  Cer- 
tainly the  class  of  1903  is  far  surpassing 
that  of  1902,  with  its  especially  disappointing 
three-year-olds. 

From  almost  the  opening  of  the  season 
old  records  have  been  tumbling:  Blaekstock 
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and  Yellow  Tail  began  it  by  doing  a  mile 
and  one  sixteenth  in  1.46%,  and  with  the 
opening  later  of  Morris  Park  great  running 
began  in  earnest,  until  at  this  writing  some 
half  dozen  new  track  and  world's  records 
have  been  hung  up. 

Glassful  at  Washington  Park,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  lightning  fast  this  year,  ran 
a  mile  and  one  sixteenth  in  1.44% — the 
previous  world  record  being  1.44%,  made 
by  Hyphen  last  year  at  Brighton. 

Alan-a-Dale,  four-year-old,  ran  one  mile, 
with  110  pounds  up,  at  Washington  Park  in 
1.37% — %  faster  than  previous  world's  rec- 
ord, made  by  Brigadier  in  1901  at  Sheeps- 
head  with  112  pounds  up. 

Heno,  four-year-old,  won  Standard  Stakes, 
1-J  miles,  in  2.33,  the  fastest  time  recorded 
for  this  race,  and  equaling  the  Gravesend 
track  record  made  by  Blues  in  1901.  Inci- 
dentally Heno  beat  Africander. 

Gunfire,  109  pounds  up,  won  Metropolitan 
Handicap,  one  mile,  in  1.38-J,  reducing  Wa- 
tercolor's  record  of  1902  by  a  second. 

Waterboy  won  Suburban  Renewal,  l£ 
miles,  in  2.04%,  defeating  Ii'ish  Lad  and 
breaking  the  great  Salvator's  Sheepshead 
track  record  of  2.05,  made  in  1890.  Also 
this  great  four-year-old,  Waterboy,  won 
the  Brighton  Handicap,  lj  miles,  with  124 
pounds  up,  in  2.03%,  breaking  Gold  Heels' 
record  of  2.03%,  124  pounds  up,  made  in 
winning  the  same  race  in  1902. 

Jane  Holly,  four-year-old,  ran  6|  fur- 
longs in  1.18%  at  Washington  Park,  %  better 
than  record  made  by  McChesney  in  1901. 

Irish  Lad,  three-year-old,  won  the  Brook- 
lyn Handicap,  thus  joining  the  famous  Con- 
roy  as  the  only  three-year-olds  ever  to  have 
won  this  race.  Gunfire  was  second.  Two 
more  courageous  than  Irish  Lad  and  Gun- 
fire I  have  never  seen  race. 

But  to  Africander  must  be  given  credit 
for  the  most  notable  record  in  the  first  half 
of  the  1903  season,  and  the  three-year-old 
laurels — though  had  I  choice  of  the  two  for 
my  stable.  I  should  certainly  take  Irish  Lad. 
But  Africander  is  a  great  horse  and  entitled 
to  the  three-year-old  crown.  He  won  the 
Suburban  Handicap.  In  twenty  years  of 
the  running  of  this  classic  event  no  three- 
year-old  ever  before  won  it,  and  only  two 
have  been  placed — Lamplighter  third  in 
1892,  and  Pentecost  second  (to  Gold  Heels) 
in  1902.  Africander  also  won  the  Advance 
Stakes,  beating  Irish  Lad,  and  running  the 
mile  and  three  furlongs  in  2.19,  1%  seconds 


better  than  the  Sheepshead  track  record, 
and  within  \  second  of  the  world's  record, 
2.18f,  made  at  Washington  Park  in  1894 
by  Sabine,  a  four-year-old,  carrying  109 
pounds.  The  last  great  performance  of  this 
great  three-year-old  as  I  write  was  winning 
the  Lawrence  Realization  Stakes,  at  Sheeps- 
head, one  mile  and  five  furlongs,  in  2.45%, 
beating  Golden  Maxim  and  Savable  as  well 
as  the  record  by  2%  seconds.  In  the  1902 
Futurity  Savable  beat  Africander  and  Golden 
Maxim. 

Carrying  Apropos  of  matches  and  camp- 
Coals  to  ing  out,  Mr.  Horace  Kephart, 
Newcastle  ]earned  [n  woodcraft  and  expert 
with  rifle,  sent  me  the  other  day  a  yarn  out 
of  his  personal  experience  that  is  too  good 
to  keep;  and  here  it  is.  "Sometimes,"  he 
writes,  "  I  used  to  waterproof  my  matches, 
by  dipping  them,  one  at  a  time,  in  a  thin  al- 
coholic solution  of  shellac.  They  were  reli- 
able, and  also  afforded  much  amusement  at 
times.  One  day  our  outfit  stopped  for  lunch 
at  a  little  lake  in  the  Arkansas  overflow. 
The  driver  was  a  native  swamper,  emotionless 
and  taciturn.  He  sat  facing  me.  After  eat- 
ing, I  got  out  my  pipe,  drew  a  match  from 
my  vest  pocket,  leaned  over  unconcernedly, 
held  the  match  in  the  water  for  a  minute, 
shook  off  the  drop,  struck  the  match,  and 
calmly  lit  my  pipe.  My  partner,  Barnes, 
looked  on,  unconcerned  as  a  wooden  god. 
The  swamper's  eyes  glistened,  but  he  never 
moved  a  muscle.  We  went  on  talking  as 
though  nothing  had  happened. 

"  Finally  there  came  a  lull,  and  our  driver 
could  hold  in  no  longer. 

'"Say,  mister,'  he  drawled,  'what  fer  a 
kind  of  match  was  that  there  ? ' 

"'Match?  Oh,  it's  a  kind  that  you  have 
to  soak  in  water  before  you  can  light  it.' 

'"Humph,  I'll  bet  some  feller  was  kicked 
out  of  hell  fer  inventin'  it.'" 

One  high-priced  horse  does  not  make  a  suc- 
cessful turfman. 

The  Saratoga  race-meet  will  this  year  be  the 
greatest  meet  in  American  racing  history. 
Every  one  is  talking  of  it. 

What  a  pity  Governor  Odell  is  not  an  auto- 
mobilist,  that  he  might  feel  the  absurdly  unfair 
force  of  the  Bailey  bill,  which  he  made  law. 

That  will  be  a  golf  match  worth  witnessing 
if  Miss  Bessie  Anthony,  Western  champion, 
and  Mrs.  Manice,  Metropolitan  champion,  meet 
in  the  National. 
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I  have  been  watching,  in  dismay,  the  tend- 
ency at  Michigan  to  violate  college  sport  ethics  ; 
next  month  I  '11  do  some  frank  writing  oh  the 
subject. 

The  Oxford  Cambridge  lacrosse  team  made  a 
complete  sweep  of  American  college  teams — to 
the  consternation  of  the  native  players,  be  it 
said — for  this  is  a  game  of  the  home  soil ;  and 
one  much  neglected  by  undergraduates,  I  may 
add. 

The  Board  of  Appeals  of  the  American  Trot- 
ting Association  continues  to  meet  and  pass 
sentence  on  detected  ringers ;  but  little  good 
results  therefrom.  Horsemen  take  the  Board  as 
something  of  a  joke — that  is  why  its  penalties 
do  not  penalize. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Moore  for  New  York  laid 
low  Western  lawn  tennis  honors  recently,  by 
wresting  the  championship  from  Miss  Marion 
Jones,  of  Nevada.  It  is,  by  the  way,  a  return 
to  such  honors  for  Miss  Moore,  as  she  was  the 
former  champion. 

It  was  Findlay  Douglas's  turn  this  year  to 
win  the  Metropolitan  golf  championship,  and 
he  did  it  by  fine  play.  By  the  light  of  this  tour- 
nament and  Eeinhart's  previous  defeat  of  Travis, 
it  will  be  interesting  to  see  how  they  all  fare  on 
the  Committee's  next  handicap  list,  due  this 
month,  I  believe. 

Kolittoo,  the  Higginson-Boardman  freak 
challenger  for  the  Seawanhaka  Corinthian  Cup, 
for  several  years  successfully  defended  by  the 
Royal  St.  Lawrence  Yacht  Club,  is  a  very  swift 
freak,  indeed,  and  appears  to  be  the  first  to 
furnish  any  real  hope  of  beating  the  Canadians 
on  their  own  water.  The  American  challenger 
for  the  Canada's  Cup  thus  far  inspires  no  such 
hope. 

The  other  day  I  read  in  a  Washington  paper 
that  yachting  would  be  dead  this  year  were  it 
not  for  the  Cup  races.  Our  nautical  friend 
should  catch  up.  Over  three  hundred  new  boats 
of  one  kind  and  another  have  been  added  this 
season  to  the  Atlantic  coast  pleasure  fleet  at  a 
cost  of  two  million  dollars  !  This  is  only  a  fifty 
per  cent,  increase  on  the  showing  of  the  pre- 
vious year ! 

"What  a  race  that  will  be  in  Cleveland, 
September  1  and  2,  when  Lou  Dillon,  John  A. 
McKerron,  and  Major  Delmar  meet  for  the  Cup 
now  held  by  McKerron.  Dillon  is  a  mare  of 
wonderful  reserve  power ;  Mr.  Billings  recently 
drove  her  a  mile  in  2.03|-,the  third  fastest  mile 
ever  trotted, — the  first  by  Cresceus,  2.02£, 
second  by  The  Abbot,  2.03£.  Cresceus'  crown 
is  in  danger, 


Why  all  this  hue  and  cry  about  automobile 
accidents.  It  has  been  repeatedly  demonstrated 
that  in  competent  hands  it  is  more  quickly 
and  more  certainly  managed  than  horses. 
Statistics  show  that  there  are  actually  fewer 
serious  accidents  resulting  from  motor  cars 
than  from  horse-driven  vehicles.  The  auto- 
mobile is  priceless  in  our  natural  development. 
Let 's  not  forget  that. 

This  is  the  day  and  the  hour  in  America's 
Cup  racing  history  when  our  morning  paper 
tells  how  S  hamrock  III.  in  her  ' '  yesterday  trial 
sailing"  distanced  a  following  tug  that  was- 
puffing  itself  into  steam  fits,  and  "  doing  twelve 
knots  "  in  an  effort  to  keep  close  to  Sir  Thomas 
Lipton's  challenger.  Meantime  Reliance  appears 
to  have  beaten  no  ' '  twelve-knot "  tug  boats  ; 
but  don't  let  that  disturb  you.  Her  speed  is  not 
so  great  as  Mr.  Flint's  Arrow,  nor  yet  so  slow 
as  Shamrock  I.'s — but  it  will  suffice. 

I  commend  the  activity  of  the  Jockey  Club 
stewards — it  is  needed.  But  the  Goughacres 
stable  discussion  prompts  me  to  say  that  it 
would  be  wise  in  future,  it  seems  to  me,  to  keep 
such  matters  from  the  press  until  a  decision  has 
been  reached.  Of  course  no  one  who  knows  Mr. 
Clyde  for  an  instant  thought  it  possible  for  him 
to  be  associated  with  anything  unsportsmanly, 
but,  just  the  same,  his  stable  was  subjected  to 
much  unpleasant  newspaper  notoriety  and 
public  suspicion  while  the  official  investigation 
was  pending.  Gentlemen  of  Mr.  Clyde's  quality 
we  want  in  racing,  and  they  should  be  en- 
couraged. This  is,  of  course,  not  to  say  that 
they  should  be  above  the  law,  but  they,  and 
indeed  all  stable  owners,  should  not  be  sub- 
jected to  innuendo  on  mere  suspicion.  The 
stewards  must  get  hold  of  their  facts  first,  and 
quietly,  before  giving  the  matter  publicity. 

With  the  recapture  of  the  Palma  Trophy  and 
the  defeat  of  a  French  revolver  team,  Ameri- 
can marksmanship  seems  to  be  regaining  its 
one-time  world  supremacy.  In  the  Palma  shoot 
at  Bisley  (England)  the  scores  out  of  a  possible 
1800  points,  over  the  800,  900,  and  1000  yard 
ranges,  were:  America,  1570;  Great  Britain, 
1555  ;  Canada,  1518  ;  Australia,  1501;  France, 
1240;  Norway,  1240.  This  trophy  is  emble- 
matic of  the  long  range  rifle  shooting  cham- 
pionship of  the  world.  It  was  first  offered  in 
this  country  in  1875,  when  an  American  team 
won  from  Ireland,  Scotland,  Canada,  and 
Australia.  It  remained  in  America  till  1901, 
when  a  Canadian  team  won  it,  scoring  1522 
points,  against  1491  by  America.  Last  year 
America  shot  for  the  trophy  on  the  Rockliffe 
Rifle  Range,  Ottawa,  Canada.  The  contest  re- 
sulted :  British,  1459 ;  America,  1447 ;  Can- 
ada, 1373, 


LITTLE   TRIPS   FOR   LITTLE   PURSES 


By  HERBERT  WHYTE 


DOWN    NORTH    CAROLINA    WAY. 

'"jp  0  THE  tourist  from  the  North,  South,  or 
-*■  West,  who  reaches  Norfolk,  Va.,  in  his 
travels,  several  short  outings  are  possible. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  is  by  water  to 
.Newbern,  N.  C,  which  will  take  four  or  five 
'days,  and  cost,  say,  from  $15  to  $20.  The 
trip  is  made  by  the  N.  &  S.  R.  R.  steamer 
from  Norfolk  via  Dismal  Swamp  canal,  a 
distance  of  twenty-two  miles  through  one 
portion  of  this  famous  region  of  cypress  and 
juniper  and  topaz  water.  The  canal  has  been 
greatly  improved,  and  fair-sized  boats  navi- 
gate it.  The  boat  goes  into  the  Pasquotank 
River  ten  miles  above  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C, 
thence  to  that  thriving  port  of  lumber, 
"  truck,"  and  grain.  At  Elizabeth  City  a 
fine  steamboat  may  be  taken  down  the  Pas- 
quotank to  Albemarle  Sound,  ther.ce  via 
Croatan  and  Pamlico  Sounds  and  up  the 
Neuse  River  to  Newbern,  a  distance  of 
about  175  miles.  Newbern  is  an  old  town, 
once  the  capital,  and  it  has  some  very  good 
specimens  of  colonial  architecture,  and  wide, 
shaded  streets.  If  the  traveler  does  not  care 
to  make  the  full  run,  he  can  stop  off  about 
ten  in  the  evening  at  Roanoke  Island,  fifty 
miles  down  the  river  from  Elizabeth  City,  in 
Albemarle  Sound.  Roanoke  Island  is  the 
site  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  first  English 
colony,  and  there  Virginia  Dare  was  born, 
the  first  white  child  born  in  America. 
Manteo,  a  watering  place  of  local  celebrity, 
and  Wanchese,  a  quaint  fishing  village,  are 
on  the  island.  From  Roanoke  interesting 
trips  may  be  made  by  sail  to  Nag's  Head, 
and  into  the  ducking  and  fishing  grounds  of 
Curratuck,  where  President  Cleveland  used 
to  go. 

Returning  to  Elizabeth  City,  the  train  may 
be  taken  back  to  Norfolk,  the  distance  being 
about  forty-five  miles;  fare,  $2.  Day  excur- 
sions by  steamer  are  frequently  made  from 
Norfolk  to  Yorktown,  Va.,  where  Cornwallis 
surrendered  to  Washington,  not  so  long  ago 
that  many  Americans,  or  English,  have  for- 
gotten it. 

ALONG    THE    KENTUCKY    RIVER. 

Of  the  half  million  or  more  people  living 
almost  within  sight  of  the  Suspension 
Bridge  at  Cincinnati  over  the  Ohio,  and  a 
million  more  living  without  a  couple  of  hours 
to  it  by  rail,  not  to  count  the  thousands  who 
visit  the  Queen  City  for  pleasure,  I  fancy 
not   a   corporal's  guard  know  that  near  the 


bridge  a  steamboat  may  be  taken  which  will 
give  them  a  trip  along  a  river  which  for 
natural  scenery  is  more  beautiful  than  the 
Rhine.  This  is  the  trip  up  the  Kentucky, 
which  is  dammed  and  locked  for  more  than 
a  hundred  miles  of  its  course.  The  boat 
leaves  the  Ohio  at  Carrollton,  about  seventy- 
five  miles  from  Cincinnati.  Reaching  Frank- 
fort, the  capital  of  the  State,  the  tourist 
will  stop  for  a  day,  at  least,  for  the  town  is 
beautiful  for  situation  and  has  many  points 
of  historic  interest  that  should  be  visited. 
Going  on  up  the  river  from  Frankfort,  the 
town  of  Tyrone  by  the  riverside,  with  Law- 
renceburg  near,  on  the  heights  above  and 
looking  down  on  it,  is  like  a  village  in  an 
Alpine  valley.  At  High  Bridge,  one  of  the 
highest  bridges  in  the  world — 285  feet  above 
the  river — the  tourist  leaves  the  steamer, 
and  takes  the  Queen  and  Crescent  R.  R. 
for  Lexington,  a  short  distance,  where  a  day 
may  be  spent  very  profitably  and  pleasur- 
ably,  as  it  is  the  center  and  the  Queen  City 
of  the  Blue  Grass.  To  Cincinnati  the  run  by 
railroad  is  but  seventy-nine  miles,  and  may 
be  made  after  supper.  Or  one  may  see  more 
of  the  Blue  Grass  country  by  going  through 
Paris  and  Cynthiana  and  down  the  Licking 
Valley,  a  distance  of  a  hundred  miles,  which 
should  be  run  during  the  day.  The  cost  of 
this  trip  is  anywhere  from  $20  to  $30, 
according  to  time  spent.  It  is  not  a  voyage 
to  be  attempted  in  the  dry  season  or  in  the 
frozen   time. 

THROUGH    MOUNTAINS    AND    BATTLEFIELDS. 

A  pleasant  trip,  that  may  be  made 
through  one  of  the  fairest  spots  in  this  coun- 
try, is  to  go  from  New  York  or  Philadelphia, 
over  the  Pennsylvania,  to  Gettysburg,  Pa., 
putting  in  a  full  day  looking  over  that  won- 
derful and  beautiful  National  Cemetery,  by 
all  odds  the  finest  in  the  world,  thence  to 
Frederick,  "  green-walled  by  the  hills  of 
Maryland,"  where  Barbarie  Fretchie  lies  bur- 
ied, and  where  the  Star  Spangled  Banner 
floats  always  over  the  grave  of  Francis  Scott 
Key.  Stop  a  day  there,  and  go  over  the 
mountains  by  trolley.  Thence  a  few  miles  by 
rail  to  Harper's  Ferry,  W.  Va.,  the  most  pic- 
turesque town  I  know,  the  scene  of  John 
Brown's  folly  and  his  glory.  Half  a  day 
here  is  plenty,  unless  you  want  to  go  seven 
miles  to  Charles  Town,  where  Brown  was 
hanged.     Thence   to   Washington,   and  home. 

This  trip  will  take  from  three  days  up,  as 
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you  please,  and  will  cost  from  $20  up,  as 
you  please.  Hotels  at  Gettysburg,  Frederick, 
and  Harper's  Ferry  have  a  two  dollar  a 
day  rate. 

WAGONING    AROUND    LONG    ISLAND. 

A  trip  of  eleven  days,  that  is  of  unusual 
interest  and  not  like  any  others  I  have  men- 
tioned, is  around  Long  Island  by  wagon, 
that  is,  buck-board  or  buggy.  It  is  two 
hundred  miles  in  length,  but  can  be  made  in 
less  time  than  I  have  given,  though  speed 
is  not  desirable.  You  may  get  a  rig,  one 
horSe  and  vehicle,  in  New  York  or  in  Brook- 
lyn for  ten  dollars  a  week,  at  any  of  the 
unfashionable  stables,  and  it  will  cost  one 
dollar  a  day  for  board  and  lodging  on  the 
way.  Your  own  hotel  bills  will  be  $2  a  day. 
Of  course  the  trip  must  be  made  by  two  or 
four  persons.  If  four,  a  two-horse  rig  will 
be  needed,  which  may  be  had  at,  say,  fifteen 
dollars  a  week.  The  cost  of  the  trip  per 
person  will  be  about  $30,  but  a  cheaper  trip, 
all  things  considered,  cannot  be  made. 

The  route  is  out  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn, 
straight  along  the  south  country  road  to 
Jamaica,  running  into  Fulton  Street  there 
again;  thence  on  to  Rockville  Center,  25 
miles,  where  you  may  remain  for  the  night. 
Next  day  through  Amityville  to  Babylon,  25 
miles,  and  remain  for  the  night.  Thence  via 
Bayshore  and  Islip  to  Sayville,  25  miles,  and 
night;  next  to  Patchogue,  25  miles,  and 
night;  thence  to  Center  Moriches,  18  miles, 
and  night.  Six  miles  out  of  Moriches  next 
morning  you  come  to  Canoe  Place,  where 
there  is  a  small  canal  connecting  Peconic 
and  Great  South  Bay,  and  ten  miles  further 
on  is  Southampton,  where  you  may  lunch, 
and  reach  Sag  Harbor  in  time  for  the  four 
o'clock  boat,  though  it  is  preferable  to 
remain  longer  in  Southampton,  and  spend 
the  night  at  Sag  Harbor,  which  is  one  of 
the  very  ancient  towns.  You  and  your  rig 
take  the  boat  here  for  Greenport,  one  hour 
in  transit,  charges  fifty  cents  per  person  and 
$2.50  for  the  rig,  and  at  Greenport  remain 
over  night,  visiting  Orient  Point,  four  miles 
away.  From  Greenport  go  via  Peconic, 
South-hall,  Cutchogue,  and  Mattituck  to 
Riverhead,  25  miles,  and  stop  over  night. 
Thence  to  Port  Jefferson  via  Wading  River, 
through  a  picturesque  and  hilly  stretch,  and 
night  at  Port  Jefferson,  25  miles.  Thence 
via  Seatucket,  Stony  Brook,  and  Jamestown 
— locally     "  Jimtown  " — to     Northport,      26 


miles,  and  night.  Thence  via  Huntington  to 
Oyster  Bay,  14  miles,  and  stay  till  next 
morning.  Thence  via  Glen  Cove  and  Sea 
Cliff  to  Jamaica  by  the  Shore  Road,  and  to 
New  York  by  sunset,  26  miles.  The  roads 
all  along  this  route  are  good  and  very  pretty 
in  many  places,  and  while  not  in  sight  of 
the  water,  except  from  Oyster  Bay,  on  the 
Shore  Road,  they  are  always  near  enough 
to  feel  the  influence  of  the  sea  breezes. 
Every  town  at  which  you  stop  over  night 
is  near  enough  to  the  sea  for  you  to  go  and 
get  a  bath,  if  you  make  the  trip  during  the 
bathing  season. 

FOR   THE   SPRING   OR  FALL. 

A  trip  of  great  historic  interest  and  of 
pleasing  variety  may  be  made  at  any  time, 
but  preferably  in  May  or  October,  over  part 
of  the  Civil  War  territory  of  Virginia.  Leav- 
ing New  YTork  or  Philadelphia  in  the  morning 
in  time  to  reach  Baltimore  before  4  p.  m.,  you 
take  a  steamer  of  the  Weems  Line  at  that 
point,  bound  for  Fredericksburg,  Va.  By 
daylight  next  morning  you  enter  the  Rappa- 
hannock River,  and  all  day  long  you  move 
upward  along  its  course,  seeing  many  old  col- 
onial houses  and  quaint  towns  of  other  days, 
arriving  at  Fredericksburg  in  the  evening 
and  remaining  on  the  boat  for  the  night, 
if  you  wish.  Some  of  the  fiercest  fighting 
of  the  Civil  War  occurred  there,  and  several 
hours  may  be  put  in  looking  over  the  town, 
which  is  interesting  in  itself,  in  addition  to 
its  war  record,  for  Washington's  mother 
lived  there,  and  her  grave  and  monument 
are  there.  From  Fredericksburg  to  Bich- 
mond  is  sixty  miles  by  rail,  and  Richmond 
is  a  beautiful  city,  and  one  of  the  most 
interesting  in  this  country  as  the  capital  of 
the  Confederate  States  and  the  center  of 
the  greatest  fighting  of  the  Civil  War.  From 
Richmond,  passing  over  several  battlefields, 
including  Bull  Run,  you  may  go  to  Wash- 
ington and  back  by  rail,  or  you  may  go 
down  the  James  River  by  steamer  direct  to 
New  York.  This  trip  may  be  made  within 
five  days  by  returning  direct  to  New  York 
by  rail  from  Richmond,  for  that  city  is  only 
about  nine  hours  away,  although  when  you 
have  reached  it  you  will  feel  that  you  have 
come  a  very,  very  long  journey.  To  give  it 
a  week  is  better.  The  actual  expenses  will 
be  about  $35,  and  when  you  reach  home  you 
will  feel,  I'm  sure,  that  you  never  spent 
money  more  economically  for  an  outing. 


INTERNATIONAL   LAWN   TENNIS 
COMPARISONS 

By  J.    PARMLY  PARET 


rTp  HERE  is  an  old  story  of  two  knights 
■*■  who  met  in  a  roadway,  and,  both  gaz- 
ing at  the  statue  of  a  beautiful  woman,  soon 
come  to  blows  because  one  declared  that  the 
figure  was  made  of  silver  and  the  other  of 
gold.  Finally,  the  statue  itself  came  to  life 
and  the  beautiful  woman  asked  the  two  to 
postpone  their  quarrel  and  exchange  places, 
when  it  was  discovered  that  both  were  right, 
and  it  all  depended  upon  the  point  of  view, 
for  one  side  was  of  silver  and  the  other 
ot   gold. 

So  it  was  with  the  international  tennis 
matches  of  last  season.  Look  at  the  result 
from  the  English  point  of  view  and  it  came 
very  close  to  being  a  victory  for  the  chal- 
lengers, while  the  other  side  of  the  picture 
shows  that  only  the  thunder  shower  of  the 
first  day  saved  the  visitors  from  being  beaten 
setless  in  the  singles,  and  even  the  doubles 
were  won  by  the  narrowest  kind  of  a  mar- 
gin. Take  the  English  view  of  the  season's 
matches:  The  challengers  won  two  of  the 
five  official  matches,  and  had  R.  F.  Doherty 
been  able  to  play  Whitman  when  he  was 
fresh,  as  at  Newport,  he  might  easily  have 
won.  Again,  had  the  visitors  used  H.  L. 
Doherty  instead  of  Pim  in  the  singles, 
another  result  might  have  been  recorded,  for 
he  might  easily  have  won  one  of  his  matches, 
enough  to  turn  the  international  victory. 

At  Newport  the  visitors  scored  a  clean  cut 
victory  in  the  doubles,  and  R.  F.  Doherty 
beat  Whitman  in  the  singles.  Had  he  been 
fresh  when  he  met  Earned,  as  at  Bay  Ridge, 
the  result  might  easily  have  been  different, 
or,  had  the  day  been  less  hot,  there  might 
have  been  another  result.  Had  Doherty  won 
at  Newport  from  Larned,  the  visitors  would 
have  scored  a  complete  victory,  winning  both 
of  the  American  championships  from  the  pick 
of  the  home  players.  The  star  visitor  beat 
both  of  the  Yankee  representatives,  Larned 
at  Bay  Ridge,  and  Whitman  at  Newport, 
and  he  and  his  brother  also  demonstrated 
their  superiority  over  Wright,  Ware,  Clo- 
thier, Stevens,  and  other  American  leaders 
in  singles,  as  well  as  the  Wrenn  brothers, 
Collins  and  Waidner,  Ward  and  Davis,  and 
Larned  and  Whitman,  in  doubles.  The  visi- 
tors lacked  only  two  victories  to  make  their 
tour  a  complete  success,  and  these  were  the 
Whitman-Doherty  match  at  Bay  Ridge  and 


the  Larned-Doherty  match  at  Newport.  In 
each  case  the  American  had  the  advantage 
over  his  British  rival  of  being  fresh  and 
against  a  tired  man,  while  Doherty  scored 
a  victory  over  each  when  he  was  fresh. 

From  such  a  point  of  view  could  not  any 
one  agree  that  the  challengers  had  hard 
luck,  with  an  unfortunate  shower  at  Bay 
Ridge  that  made  Doherty  meet  both  of  the 
American  representatives  on  the  same  day, 
the  extreme  heat  during  the  challenge  match 
at  Newport,  "and  the  bad  luck  of  drawing 
all  three  of  the  visitors  on  the  same  side  of 
the  championship  list,  with  their  only  dan- 
gerous rival,  Whitman,  on  the  opposite  side, 
and  Larned  waiting  to  meet  the  winner? 
But  this  is  the  English  view  of  the  result. 
Now  look  at  the  other  side  of  the  picture: 

The  same  shower  that  the  challengers 
thought  unlucky  for  them  was  the  worst 
possible  luck  for  the  Americans,  for  had  it 
not  interrupted  the  first  day's  play  at  Bay 
Ridge  there  was  every  probability  that  the 
challengers  would  not  have  scored  a  set  in 
the  singles.  When  play  was  interrupted  that 
first  day,  the  Americans  were  carrying 
everything  before  them,  and  there  seemed 
little  chance  that  either  Pim  or  Doherty 
would  be  able  to  get  a  set  in  the  first  round. 
As  neither  did  get  a  set  in  the  second  round, 
it  would  look  as  if  this  shower  were  the  only 
thing  that  saved  them  from  a  crushing  land- 
slide in  the  singles.  At  Newport,  Whitman 
was  plainly  off  his  game,  but  Larned  scored 
a  clean-cut  victory  over  the  best  of  the  visi- 
tors; even  Stevens  and  Hackett  scored  sets 
against  the  younger  Doherty  in  other 
matches,  while  Ware  beat  Pim  in  straight 
sets. 

As  to  the  doubles,  Davis  was  known  to 
have  cut  his  foot  badly  while  swimming  only 
a  week  before  the  international  matches, 
and  he  was  plainly  handicapped  by  this;  a 
death  in  Ward's  family  a  few  days  before 
ruined  the  American  chances  for  the  New- 
port challenge  match,  while  George  Wrenn's 
lack  of  practise  spoiled  the  chances  of  the 
Wrenn  brothers  in  the  Longwood  finals. 
Even  Collins  and  Waidner  played  the  Doher- 
tys  five  close  sets  at  Newport,  and  they  are 
known  to  be  distinctly  below  the  form  of 
the  leading  American  pairs,  and  had  Waid- 
ner played  as  well  as  Collins  in  the  last  two 
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sets,  they  would   probably   have   beaten   the 
visitors. 

The  position  of  the  Doherty  brothers  in 
the  lawn  tennis  playing  world,  outside  of 
America,  at  least,  is  unquestioned.  At  ISlice 
last  winter  an  invitation  tournament  was 
held  for  both  amateurs  and  professionals, 
and  the  Dohertys  easily  won  first  and  second 
honors.  The  leading  players  of  the  world 
were  invited,  and  the  field  was  a  strong  one, 
although  it  did  not  include  any  American 
experts.  The  Dohertys  were  on  opposite 
sides,  and  meeting  in  the  finals  the  younger 
defaulted  as  usual  to  his  older  brother.  In 
the  meantime  the  leading  professionals  of 
Europe  had  finished  their  section  of  the 
tournament,  and  the  winner  and  second 
"  pro "  met  the  Dohertys  in  two  exhibition 
matches  for  big  prizes  offered  by  Eugene 
Higgins,  the  American  sportsman.  R.  F. 
Doherty  beat  Burke,  the  professional  cham- 
pion, by  three  easy  sets  to  one  in  most 
decisive  fashion,  and  H.  L.  Doherty  beat 
Fleming,  the  second-best  professional,  in 
straight  sets.  The  Dohertys  have  never 
failed  to  win  any  championship  title  they  set 
out  for  during  the  last  five  or  six  years,  and 
the  American  championship  has  now  fur- 
nished a  new  laurel  to  be  sought  after,  which 
has  yet  proven  to  be  a  little  out  of  their 
reach. 

Smith  is  the  strongest  of  the  base-line 
players  abroad,  and  probably  the  best  in  the 
world,  although  Whitman  might  dispute  this 
claim,  since  the  American  ex-champion  plays 
a  very  strong  game  without  ever  volleying 
a  ball.  Smith  has  a  powerful  "  slog,"  as  the 
English  call  it,  or  smashing  ground-stroke 
that  depends  for  its  success  almost  entirely 
upon  its  speed.  He  plays  the  ball  from  the 
very  top  of  the  bound,  and  is  known  to  be 
good  only  on  hard  courts,  that  give  him  a 
high  bound  to  play  from.  American  courts 
and  balls  would  not  favor  his  game  by  any 
means,  and  few  who  have  seen  him  play  at 
home  would  expect  to  see  him  at  his  best 
on  this  side  of  the  ocean.  Frank  Riseley, 
his  partner  in  doubles,  is  a  more  evenly 
developed  player  and  is  a  good  volleyer  as 
well  as  a  strong  ground-stroke  player. 

The  make-up  of  the  home  team  is  always 
bound  to  be  the  source  of  considerable  dis- 
cussion and  difference  of  opinion,  and  this 
year  has  been  no  exception  to  this  rule. 
America  is  quite  as  well  equipped  with  play- 
ers from  which  to  select  its  team  as  our 
British  rivals.  As  abroad,  we  have  two  or 
three   players   who    are    distinctly    ahead    of 


the  rest  of  the  field,  and  these  few  men  are 
almost  always  available  for  the  international 
matches.  Larned,  Whitman,  and  11.  D. 
Wrenn  are  as  distinctly  in  a  class  by  them- 
selves in  America  as  are  the  Dohertys 
abroad.  Nor  is  it  a  sign  of  stagnation  in 
the  game,  as  popularly  believed,  because  the 
same  men  stay  at  the  top  of  the  heap  year 
after  year. 

Lawn  tennis  skill  is  not  an  acquisition  of 
the  year,  or  two  or  three.  There  are  plenty 
of  cases  of  golf  players  who  have  jumped 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top  in  two  or  three 
seasons — witness  the  case  of  the  present 
champion,  James,  or  even  of  Travis  himself — ■ 
but  we  have  yet  to  record  a  single  instance 
anywhere  at  home  or  abroad  where  a  man 
has  entered  the  first  class  or  has  even  learned 
to  be  a  high-class  tennis  expert  without  his 
full  six  or  eight  years  of  experience,  and  it 
may  be  considered  a  reasonable  standard 
that  it  takes  fully  ten  years  for  a  lawn  ten- 
nis player  to  perfect  his  game.  Even  after 
such  an  apprenticeship  the  star  player  goes 
on  learning  new  methods,  new  styles,  and 
new  strokes  for  years  after  maturity. 

A  fresh  contrast  of  styles  will  be  seen 
in  the  internationals  this  season,  for  the 
easy,  graceful  strokes  of  the  Dohertys  al- 
ways furnish  a  marked  contrast  to  the 
forceful,  energetic,  strenuous  style  of  the 
typical  American  players.  Our  men  bend 
more  to  meet  the  ball;  they  throw  their 
weight  harder  at  it ;  they  "  run  lower,"  as 
the  football  coaches  say,  and  they  are 
quicker  in  turning  and  starting  and  stop- 
ping. Their  execution  is  not  so  perfect  nor 
so  highly  cultivated  as  that  of  their  British 
cousins,  else  they  would  be  clearly  their 
superiors.  Smith,  however,  is  somewhat 
American  in  his  style.  He  is  more  ener- 
getic in  his  play  than  most  of  the  British 
experts,  hitting  the  ball  harder  and  in  the 
strenuous  American  style.  Riseley  is  more 
like  the  other  English  players,  always 
graceful   and   slow  moving. 

Whether  the  visitors  this  year  will  have 
found  some  new  way  to  meet  this  American 
style  of  game  is  a  question  that  only  the 
matches  themselves  can  determine.  The  Do- 
hertys are  very  resourceful  in  their  tactics, 
and  when  they  find  that  their  own  methods 
will  not  fill  the  bill,  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
they  will  try  ours,  or  some  other  innova- 
tions. It  was  apparent  last  season  that  they 
changed  'their  style  of  play  somewhat  in  the 
doubles,  after  they  had  seen  the  game  that 
they  would  be  opposed  to. 


FISHING   A   TROUT   STREAM 


By  WILLIAM  C.   HARRIS 


'"T",  HE  young  angler  who  has  followed  the 

*■  suggestions  offered  in  Outing  for  May, 
as  to  the  selection  and  purchase  of  his  trout 
fishing  outfit,  will  no  doubt  be  eager  to  use 
it  at  once  on  the  most  likely  water.  As  this 
is  the  season  when  trout  are  in  the  prime  of 
flesh  and  fighting  vigor,  he  will  naturally 
select  a  fruitful  mountain  brook  or  meadow 
stream. 

Arriving  on  the  banks  of  the  stream  his 
first  care  will  be  to  adjust  the  joints  of  the 
rod,  run  the  line  through  the  guides  or  rings, 
and  attach  the  flies  to  the  leader  and  the 
latter  to  the  casting  line.  This  is  an  awk- 
ward job  for  the  beginner,  and  many  old 
anglers  do  not  seem  to  have  caught  the 
knack  of  it.  It  is  not  uncommon  at  many 
of  the  trout  hostelries,  when  the  late  arrivals 
are  gathered  on  the  porch  or  lawn  getting 
their  tackle  in  shape  for  the  morning's  fish, 
to  hear  an  old  veteran  say  in  an  undertone 
to  his  fishing  chum: 

"  That  fellow  who  came  last  night,  who- 
ever he  may  be,  is  a  good  angler.  See  how 
he  joints  his  rod  and  reeves  his  line  through 
the  rings." 

The  method  of  the  newcomer  was  a  pass- 
port into  the  higher  circle  of  the  fraternity. 
How  did  he  reach  so  high  a  standard  and 
so  quickly?  Simply  by  taking  up  first  the 
butt  piece  of  his  rod  and,  if  right  handed, 
adjusting  his  reel  so  that,  when  casting,  the 
handle  would  be  on  the  left  side  and  the  reel 
on  the  under  side  of  the  rod;  when  playing 
a  fish  he  would  turn  the  rod,  and  the  reel 
would  be  uppermost,  with  the  handle  on  the 
right  side.  Moreover,  this  method  counter- 
acts any  "  set  "  that  the  rod  may  have  taken 
during  casting. 

He  rove  the  line  through  the  ring  on  the 
butt-joint,  drawing  from  the  reel  about 
twice  as  much  line  as  the  length  of  the  rod; 
he  then  placed  the  joint  against  the  wall  or 
other  convenient  place — he  was  never  known, 
under  any  conditions,  to  lay  a  rod  or  part 
of  it  flat  on  a  level  place  where  it  could  be 
reached  by  a  clumsy  foot. 

Taking  up  the  second  and  tip  joints,  he 
joined  them  and  then  ran  the  line  through 
the  rings,  which  being  done  accurately,  the 
ferrule  of  the  second  joint  was  fastened  in 
the  receiving  one  of  the  butt  joint,  and  the 
line  was  now  ready  for  the  attachment  of 
the  leader  and  the  flies. 

This   may   seem   a   small   matter,   but   the 


process  described  is  a  preventer  of  disaster 
to  the  rod  and  will  be  found  very  useful 
when  the  angler  is  in  a  boat  or  other  con- 
fined space.  There  is  nothing  so  awkward, 
yet  sometimes  amusing,  as  to  see  the  tyro 
reeving  a  line  through  the  rings  of  a  full- 
jointed  rod,  ten  feet  long,  as  he  pushes  the 
butt  piece  behind  him,  hither  and  yon,  for  a 
resting  place,  with  the  pliant  tip  dragged 
down  and  close  to  the  danger  point  of 
breakage. 

After  adjusting  his  tackle  the  angler  is 
prepared  to  step  into  the  stream  to  cast,  or 
to  do  so  from  a  good  vantage  point  on  the 
bank.  And  just  here  comes  in  an  experience 
of  my  own  somewhat  at  variance  with  the 
practise  of  the  best  anglers.  It  is  an 
accepted  theory  that  trout  are  the  most 
wary  and  easily  alarmed  fishes  of  the  fresh 
water.  In  this  instance  I  did  not  find  them 
so. 

Many  years  ago  I  was  on  an  outing  of  ten 
days  in  the  mountains  of  Pennsylvania  with 
a  young  friend  who  had  never  been  on  a 
trout  stream  or  seen  a  trout,  even  on  a  mar- 
ket stall.  Upon  arriving  at  the  banks  of  the 
brook  the  lad  stepped  at  once  into  a  likely 
pool,  to  cool  his  feet,  he  said,  after  a  five- 
mile  tramp  through  the  woods.  The  evil 
being  done,  I  followed  him,  and  put  his  tackle 
into  shape  for  fishing,  moving  around  at  the 
inner  edge  of  the  pool,  and  disturbing,  as  1 
then  thought,  every  living  thing  in  it,  and 
roiling  the  water  in  an  area  of  at  least  five 
feet.  About  ten  feet  off  the  farther  .side 
there  was  a  clear  space,  and  after  attaching 
the  water  gear  to  the  line,  I  swung  the  rod 
sideways  about  six  feet  to  get  the  action 
of  it  and  to  put  the  line,  leader,  and  flies 
into  fishing  condition.  The  end  fly  was  at 
once  taken  by  the  largest  and  fiercest  trout 
caught  during  the  outing.  The  question  at 
once  arose:  had  the  fish  become  accustomed 
to  our  movements  and  lost  the  fear  of  dan- 
ger because  of  our  harmless  presence  and 
actions  in  his  home  pool?  Did  he  mistake 
us  for  a  brace  of  bovines  cooling  themselves 
and  chewing  the  cud  in  after-dinner  repose, 
or  was  he  so  hungry  that  his  sense  of  dan- 
ger was  lost?  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  experi- 
ence has  left  its  lessons  behind,  and  I  have 
on  several  occasions,  after  a  long  trail  to  a 
trout  brook,  tried  the  same  method  with 
similar  results   at  least  three  times  in  five. 

I   do   not   intend   through   this   incident   to 
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advise  or  even  suggest  that  the  young 
angler  should  rush  pell  mell  into  every  likely 
pool  he  comes  upon  when  fishing  down  a 
stream,  for  we  were  at  least  fifteen  minutes 
in  the  pool  referred  to  before  the  rod  was 
swung  and  the  big  fish  caught,  and  if  an 
attempt  was  made  to  get  the  trout  in  each 
pool  to  think  an  angler  was  a  cow,  darkness 
would  settle  upon  an  early  morning  start 
before  a  half  mile  of  water  had  been  fished. 
In  fact,  after  entering  the  stream  the  best 
general  results  will  ensue  if  care  be  taken 
to  fish  it  fine  and  as  far  away  as  the  angler 
is  capable  of  casting,  thus  leaving  the  trout 
self-sustained  as  nature  made  him  and 
unaware  of  the  presence  of  danger.  After 
giving  this  suggestive  episode  I  propose  to 
go  down  stream  with  the  young  angler  and 
show  him  how  I  fish,  cautioning  him  as  we 
go  that  many  good  anglers  have  their  own 
methods  that  differ  in  detail  from  what  is 
here  set  down;  but  the  principles  are  the 
same  in  all  the  trout  waters   of  the  world. 

It  will  doubtless  be  well  at  the  outset  to 
give  the  method  used  in  casting  the  artificial 
fly,  so  far  as  words  can  compass  it,  with  the 
understanding  that  the  art  is,  as  a  rule,  of 
gradual  growth,  though  with  many  men 
inborn  or  natural,  and  that  skill  is  a  matter 
of  years  of  experience  and  practise.  Dia- 
grams will  not  aid  the  tyro,  nor  daily  visits 
to  a  fly-casting  tournament ;  a  drawing  is 
too  rigid  even  to  indicate  the  supple  action 
of  the  wrist  or  the  graceful  curves  and  flow 
of  the  line,  and  tournament  methods  do  not 
illustrate  stream  work.  The  young  angler 
must  be  patient  and  observant,  seeking 
every  opportunity  to  accompany  an  experi- 
enced fly-caster  on  the  stream.  Let  him  be 
content  for  days  to  use  bait  and  follow  his 
fly-fishing  Mentor,  at  a  distance  of  a  hundred 
feet  or  more,  all  the  while  with  his  eyes  open 
and  his  intelligence  at  work.  But  if  the  art 
of  casting  a  fly  cannot  be  taught  by  word  of 
mouth  or  printed  instructions,  a  hint  or  two 
may  be  of  service. 

Let  the  young  angler  make  his  first 
attempts  on  the  current  of  the  stream  with 
a  line  about  half  as  long  again  as  the  rod. 
When  the  line  is  down  stream  and  at  full 
tension,  a  gentle  spring  of  the  tip  of  the 
rod,  made  by  raising  the  hand  grasp  an  inch 
or  two  and  at  the  same  time  giving  a  quick 
turn  of  the  wrist  from  left  to  right  (a  move- 
ment that  is,  or  should  be,  involuntary),  and 
then  quickly  lifting  the  rod  so  that  the  tip 
will  be  slightly  behind  the  right  shoulder, 
will    effect    what    is    called    the    back    cast. 


When  the  rod  reaches  the  shoulder  position 
a  pause  of  one  to  three  seconds  to  allow  the 
line  to  extend  backward  must  be  made,  and 
the  rod  then  sprung  to  the  front  as  described 
in  the  backward  movement;  this  is  known 
as  the  forward  cast.  The  spring  of  the  tip 
should  be  snappy,  but  not  violent.  Just  how 
to  do  this  and  allow  the  proper  lapse  of  time 
before  making  the  forward  cast  constitute, 
I  think,  the  main  difficulties  in  acquiring  a 
correct  style. 

It  is  best,  I  think,  to  enter  a  trout  stream 
at  the  head  of  a  rapid  for  the  swift  water, 
which  will  soon  work  the  line,  leader, 
and  flies  into  good  casting  condition.  The 
tyro  will  find  that  the  rushing  stream 
straightens  out  his  line  rapidly,  and  he  will 
quickly  learn  to  place  a  longer  cast  and 
acquire  greater  confidence  in  the  manipula- 
tion of  his  flies;  it  is  also  quite  likely  that 
trout  of  medium  size  will  be  found  feeding 
in  the  wild  current,  darting  into  or  across 
it  from  the  shelter  of  a  small  rock,  the  eddy 
behind  which  being  a  fruitful  spot  to  cast 
upon,  as  trout  lie  in  wait  for  drifting  bug 
or  more  substantial  surface-washed  food. 

At  the  end  of  such  a  rapid  there  will  gen- 
erally be  found  a  pool  of  more  or  less  area, 
on  the  side  of  which  is  often  growing  a  hoary 
hemlock  with  outreaching  branches.  Ap- 
proach this  water  with  care,  sliding  the  feet 
over  the  bed  rock  of  the  rapid  without 
splashing  or  lifting  of  the  feet  above  the 
bottom.  You  will  fish  the  head  of  the  pool 
down  to  the  end  of  the  swift  water,  where  it 
subsides  in  the  still  reach.  To  fish  this 
properly  and  carefully  the  cast  should  be 
made  as  far  off  as  possible.  You  will  then 
go  ashore,  and  making  a  detour  of  twenty 
to  thirty  feet  from  the  nearest  bank,  enter 
the  stream  again  at  a  point  twenty  feet 
below  the  pool  and  fish  it  gradually  upward 
to  the  lower  end  of  the  subsiding  rapid.  The 
spread  of  the  hemlock  will  doubtless  inter- 
fere with  your  overhead  cast,  and  you  will 
be  compelled  to  tise  the  side  throw  either  to 
the  right  or  left,  which,  although  requiring 
much  practise  to  perfect,  is  done  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  overhead  cast  previously 
described,  the  only  difference  being  that  the 
former  is  made  parallel  with  the  Avater,  often 
compelling  the  angler  to  crouch  to  a  proper 
level. 

Passing  down  the  stream  you  will  some- 
times find  the  swift  water  has  scoured  a 
small  but  comparatively  deep  hole  from 
under  the  bank,  a  favorite  place  for  a  trout 
to   lurk.     You   should   cast  above   and   close 
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to  the  bank,  allowing  your  flies  to  drift 
down,  particularly  if  there  is  an  eddy,  which 
will  be  apt  to  sweep  the  feathers  under  the 
bank.  Failing  in  this,  your  efforts  should  be 
directed  to  throwing .  the  end  fly  under  the 
bank,  and  you  should  not  be  deterred  from 
so  doing  because  of  the  leaves  on  the  little 
twigs  that  in  many  cases  outcrop  from  the 
bank,  but  if  you  cast  very  gently  the  end 
or  stretcher  fly  will  probably  alight  upon 
one  of  the  leaves  or  twigs,  and  a  twitch  of 
the  rod  tip  will  cause  the  lure  to  drop  like 
a  live  fly  upon  the  water — an  effect  which 
often  deceives  the  most  wary  of  trout. 

If  at  this  juncture  and  in  your  eagerness 
it  should  happen  that  your  flies  in  the  back- 
Avard  cast  have  caught  in  a  branch  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  stream,  don't  get  flur- 
ried, but  twitch  the  line  slightly,  inclining 
the  butt  of  the  rod  outward;  in  many  cases 
the  flies  will  fall  free  to  the  ground.  If  this 
does  not  occur,  take  from  your  pocket  a 
strong  piece  of  cord  (it  should  always  be 
thin  when  a  trout  stream  is  fished)  of  forty 
to  fifty  feet;  select  a  flat  stone,  tie  your 
cord  to  it,  and  throw  it  over  the  branch 
above  the  spot  where  the  flies  are  hanging. 
In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  you  can  break  the 
branch  by  pulling  on  the  cord  now  looped 
over  it,  or  failing  that,  the  twig  upon  which 
the  flies  are  caught.  Should  both  expedients 
fail,  climb  the  tree  or  break  the  line,  leader, 
or  fly  snoods.  Under  all  circumstances  keep 
cool  and  as  far  away  from  the  pool  as  pos- 
sible. The  time  spent  will  not  be  lost,  for  if 
you  are  careful  in  the  work,  and  as  noiseless 
as  possible,  the  trout  in  his  lair  will  have 
recovered  from  his  first  fright  and  will  be 
more  eager  for  the  feathers  when  subse- 
quently cast  over  his  home  pool. 

Going  still  farther  down  stream  you  will 
perhaps  come  upon  a  long,  still  stretch  of 
water  where  the  current  is  slow  and  the 
depth  uniform.  Here  long  casts  are  required, 
very  often  to  the  right  and  left  and  under 
the   brush    and    alders    on    the    banks,    but 


every  turn  and  changing  condition  of  the 
stream  will  give  you  experience.  It  has  been 
previously  stated  that  the  overhead  cast  is 
the  most  simple  and  most  easily  learned,  and 
that  the  side  cast  is  a  slight  modification  of 
it.  It  is  quickly  acquired  if  the  novice  will 
bear  in  mind  that  he  must  depend  upon  the 
effective  power  of  the  wrist  movement,  in 
which  is  centered  all  the  science  of  fly- 
casting. 

To  get  under  an  obstruction  to  the  bank, 
make  the  ordinary  overhead  backward  cast 
and  as  your  flies  are  coming  to  the  front 
throw  or  flirt  the  tip  of  the  rod  to  the  right 
or  left,  as  the  case  may  be,  and,  if  this  is 
done  at  the  right  moment  in  a  gentle  way, 
the  flies  will  be  apt  to  alight  under  an  over- 
hanging branch,  bush,  or  shelving  rock.  Of 
course  only  experience  or  practise  can  ensure 
this  result,  but  the  ambitious  young  rodster 
will  be  as  much  astonished  as  gratified  at 
what  a  small  amount  of  good  judgment  and 
a  delicate  manipulation  of  the  rod  will 
accomplish. 

It  is  in  this  quiet  stretch  of  water  that 
you  will  be  apt  to  find  the  largest  trout  of 
the  brook,  and  in  the  relatively  wide  water 
area  he  can  be  played  unto  exhaustion  with 
much  less  danger  of  losing  him  than  in  the 
smaller  pools,  wherein  the  trout  fight  more 
frantically  for  liberty.  Strike  a  trout  (a 
half-pounder)  in  a  springs  hole,  say  ten  by 
twenty  feet  in  size,  in  a  small  mountain 
brook  on  a  light  rod,  and  his  efforts  to 
escape  either  up  or  down  stream  or  in  a 
knot-rooted  hole  or  under  a  shelving  rock 
will  be  frantic.  He  knows  the  geography  of 
those  waters,  the  lay  of  all  the  shelter 
places,  the  outlet  and  the  inlet  of  his  home 
pool  much  better  than  you  do,  as  you  stand 
at  its  outer  edge  and  sweep  your  practised 
eye  over  it.  Place  the  same  fish  in  large 
waters  and  his  sense  of  danger  seems  to 
become  lessened,  his  struggles  less  forceful, 
and  he  is  not  so  resourceful  in  efforts  to 
escape. 


RECORDS  AND  NOTABLE   PERFORMANCES 


By  JAMES  E.  SULLIVAN 


'  I  HIE  twentieth  competition  for  the  indi- 
•*-  vidnal  all-round  championship  of 
America  was  held  at  Celtic  Park  on  July 
4,  and  as  a  whole  it  was  one  of  the  best 
all-round  athletic  competitions  ever  held 
in  America.  The  winner,  Ellery  H.  Clark, 
was  not  a  newcomer  to  the  game.  He  won 
in  1897  with  a  score  of  62441,  and  was  fourth 
in  1900,  having  retired  from  the  competition 
through  lack  of  condition.  Clark  is  an  old 
Harvard  athlete,  and  has  kept  his  work  up 
in  athletics  principally  for  his  health.  Dur- 
ing the  past  season  his  performances  have 
been  so  good  that  he  decided  to  enter  again 
this   year   and   endeavor   to   win   the   honor. 

The  all-round  championship  comprises 
ten  events:  100  yards  run,  high  jump,  walk, 
hammer,  pole  vault,  120  yards  hurdle,  throw- 
ing the  56-pound  weight,  broad  jump,  and 
one  mile  run.  The  men  are  forced  to  corn- 
pete  in  these  ten  events  and  finish  the  com- 
petition inside  of  five  hours.  The  limit  of 
rest  between  each  competition  is  five  min- 
utes. In  only  three  events  this  year  did  the 
contestants  fail  to  score  the  lowest  percent- 
age allowed  according  to  the  percentage 
tables.  That  was  in  the  hammer,  when 
Mang  and  Caine  failed  to  score,  and  in  the 
mile  run,  where  Mang  did  not  finish. 

Clark  scored  meritoriously  in  all  the 
events,  his  lowest  percentage  being  496  in 
the  pole  vault,  and  had  he  not  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  foul  very  slightly  in  one  throw 
of  the  56-pound  weight,  he  would  have  beaten 
the  world's  record  in  this  event.  As  it  was, 
he  scored  6318]  per  cent.,  the  second  highest 
score  ever  made.  Adam  Gunn  was  second 
with  5808];  Foster  third  with  5348.1;  Ma- 
honey  fourth  with  5300;  Greene  fifth  with 
4875;  Ryan  sixth  with  4669];  Mang 
seventh  with  3686,  and  Caine  eighth  with 
3330.  Clark,  Mahoney,  and  Gunn  have  had 
experience  before  in  the  all-round  compe- 
tition. Of  the  new  men,  Foster  looks  to  be 
the  coming  all-round  champion,  but  at 
many  of  the  games  he  showed  an  utter  lack 
of   knowledge. 

Over  sixty  schools  took  part  in  the  inter- 
scholastic  championships  of  the  "West,  held  in 
Chicago  on  June  6  under  the  auspices  of  the 
University  of  Chicago.  Lewis  Institute  won 
the  championship.  Four  western  high  school 
records  were  broken. 


At  the  championship  meeting  of  the  Cen- 
tral Association  of  the  Amateur  Athletic 
Union,  held  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  on  June  6, 
the  Milwaukee  Athletic  Club  won  by  a  score 
of  53  to  52.  F.  W.  Schule,  of  the  Milwaukee 
A.  C,  won  the  high  hurdles  in  16  seconds. 

At  London,  England,  on  June  6,  L.  Mere- 
dith rode  100  miles  motor  paced  in  the  record 
time  of  2  hours  58  minutes  12|  seconds. 

At  New  Bedford,  Conn.,  on  June  9,  Miss 
Eleanor  Zimmerman  ran  50  yards  in  6|  sec- 
onds, a  new  girls'  record. 

At  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  on  June  20,  N. 
C.  Hopper,  of  Chicago,  and  F.  J.  Hofman,  of 
Los  Angeles,  each  broke  the  world's  record 
for  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  flying  start.  The 
time  was  24|  seconds.  The  previous  record 
was  24|,  held  by  Lawson,  made  a  year  ago. 

At  Indianapolis  on  June  20,  Barney  Old- 
field,  of  Dayton,  O.,  broke  the  world's  record 
for  automobiles  on  an  eliptical  mile  track 
from  one  mile  to  five.  He  went  a  mile  in 
59§,  two  miles  in  2  minutes  §  seconds,  three 
miles  in  3  minutes  2  seconds,  four  miles  in 
4  minutes  3|  seconds,  and  five  miles  in  5 
minutes  4|  seconds. 

The  eighteenth  annual  interscholastic 
meet  of  New  England  was  held  at  Soldiers' 
Field.  Cambridge,  Mass.,  under  the  auspices 
of  Harvard,  and  was  won  by  Andover  with 
47  points.  Exeter  was  second  with  30A. 
Harry  LeMoyne,  the  well-known  swimmer, 
put  the  shot  42  feet  and  threw  the  hammer 
149  feet  8  inches. 

At  the  annual  field  day  meet  of  the  Balti- 
more City  College,  held  June  4,  Joseph  Hill 
broke  two  college  records.  He  won  the  100 
in  10-J  and  the  120-yard  hurdles  in  15|.  This 
athlete's  work  all  spring  has  been  very  meri- 
torious.    In  this  meet  he   scored  21    points, 

The  interscholastic  track  and  field  meeting 
of  Washington  was  held  in  Seattle  June  G. 
Seattle  High  School  won  with  a  score  of  73J 
points.  Three  local  school  records  were 
broken,  the  shot,  broad  jump,  and  pole  vault. 

The  annual  Indiana  intercollegiate  meet 
was  held  at  Bloomington,  Ind.,  on  June  0. 
Purdue  won  with  a  score  of  56.  Berner,  of 
Purdue,  won  the  mile  in  4.29J, 

Word  comes  from  England  that  Shrubb's 
two-mile  record  of  9.11  will  not  be  ac- 
cepted because  the  track  was  several  inches 
short. 


In  the  Thick  of  It. 


Drawn  by  W.  T.  Aylward. 
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WHEN  the  Cup  defender  comes  to 
the  line,  arrayed  in  snowy  can- 
vas as  carefully  as  a  lady  for  a 
promenade,  we  admire  her  trim  appear- 
ance and  graceful  movements  without  a 
thought  of  the  labor  involved  in  setting  her 
sails  and  racing  her  to  the  finish.  Without 
stopping  to  consider  the  months  of  prepa- 
ration, the  drilling  of  the  crew,  stretching 
and  refitting  of  sails,  and  a  hundred  and 
one  minor  details  individually  trifling,  but 
important  in  the  aggregate,  let  us  look  at 
the  actual  work  of  sailing  the  race. 

The  height  of  the  mast  from  the  deck  to 
the  truck  (upper  end  of  the  topmast)  is  160 
feet,  the  mast  being  no  and  the  topmast 
50  feet  long.  The  distance  from  the  for- 
ward side  of  the  mast  to  the  end  of  the  bow- 
sprit is  85  feet,  of  which  331^  feet  is  the 
length  of  the  bowsprit  beyond  the  hull,  or 
"outboard."  The  length  of  the  boom  is 
115  feet  and  of  the  gaff  70  feet.  The  boom 
is  the  spar  at  the  foot  of  the  mainsail,  while 
the  gaff  is  the  spar  at  the  head.  The  hoist 
of  the  mainsail  is  74  feet  at  the  luff,  or  for- 
ward edge,  and  1 46  feet  at  the  leech,  or  after 
edge. 

Nowhere  than  on  a  Cup  defender  is  it 
more  important  to  have  a  man  for  each 
place  and  every  man  in  his  place.  The 
crew  is  divided  into  gangs  under  the  imme- 
diate command  of  the  mates,  of  which 
there  are  usually  two,  and  other  subordi- 
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nate  officers.  The  first  mate  controls  the 
set  and  trim  of  the  head -sails;  the  second 
mate,  under  direction  of  the  skipper,  the 
handling  of  the  main-sheet;  the  "  captain" 
of  the  bowsprit,  the  carrying  outboard  and 
taking  in  of  the  jibs.  There  are  also  mast- 
head men  and  men  assigned  to  work  in  the 
rigging.  But  while  each  man  has  his  desig- 
nated place,  in  an  emergency  every  man 
not  actually  employed  is  required  to  lend  a 
hand  where  needed.  Discipline,  of  course, 
is  the  rule,  while  alacrity  and  coolness  are 
the  special  requirements. 

The  captain,  at  the  helm,  has  his  eye  on 
the  trim  and  draught  of  the  mainsail,  the 
most  important  detail  in  the  art  of  sailing: 
but  in  his  position  at  the  wheel  he  cannot 
see  the  head-sails,  and  as  those  must  be 
watched  by  an  experienced  eye  they  are 
under  the  immediate  charge  of  the  first 
mate.  This  officer  must  be  a  man  of  good 
judgment,  for  if  the  head-sails  are  not  prop- 
erly trimmed  the  yacht  will  not  make  her 
best  speed. 

The  full  crew  of  the  defender  is  sixty 
men.  Besides  these  are  the  owner  and  his 
guests,  varying  in  number  from  six  to  a 
dozen,  as  a  rule  efficient  amateurs,  who  are 
ready  to  lend  a  hand  at  sheets  or  halyards 
in  case  of  need.  Formerly  the  crew  was 
housed  on  theyacht,  but  that  involved  strip- 
ping her  of  interior  furnishings  when  the 
time  of  the  match  arrived.    This  inconven- 
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ience,  coupled  with  the  increasing  size  of 
the  defender  and  corresponding  enlarge- 
ment of  the  crew,  led  to  the  employment  of 
steam  tenders  to  accommodate  the  owner 
and  his  men.  Vigilant  was  the  first  of  de- 
fenders to  have  a  regular  tender.  At  the 
present  time  the  hold  of  the  yacht  is  used 
for  stowing  the  sails  actually  needed  in  the 
race.  Even  the  duplicate  sails  are  carried 
on  the  tender. 

The  mainsail,  as  the  name  implies,  is  the 


holds  it  against  the  topmast,  and  the  club, 
which  holds  it  against  the  gaff.  There  are 
several  different  sizes  of  this  sail  to  suit  dif- 
ferent conditions  of  the  weather.  The 
staysail  is  the  first  triangular  sail  forward 
of  the  mast.  The  jib  is  the  other  triangu- 
lar sail  in  front  of  the  staysail.  The  jib- 
topsail  is  the  sail  set  above  the  jib.  There 
are  many  different  sized  jib-topsails,  from 
the  "baby"  used  in  beating  (sailing 
against  the  wind)  to  the  "balloon,"  set  on 


All  Snugged  Away  for  the  Night  ;  Sails  Furled  and  Covered. 


principal  sail  of  the  yacht;  namely,  that 
between  the  mast  boom  and  gaff.  Above 
the  mainsail  is  the  "working"  or  gaff-top- 
sail, the  sail  that  fills  the  triangle  between 
the  topmast  and  the  gaff.  This  sail  is  not 
used  on  Cup  defenders  except  when  the 
wind  is  too  strong  for  them  to  carry  one  of 
the  different  sizes  of  club-topsails.  The 
club-topsail  is  the  sail  carried  in  ordinary 
weather  above  the  mainsail.  It  is  bent  (at- 
tached) on  deck  to  the  sprit,  or  spar,  which 


the  broad  reach  or  the  run.  The  yacht  is 
on  the  reach  when  it  is  sailing  with  the  wind 
on  the  beam,  or  side,  and  on  the  run  when 
the  wind  is  squarely  behind.  Intermediate 
between  the  baby  and  the  balloon  are  vari- 
ous jib-topsails  called  "reachers,"  and 
numbered  1,  2,  3,  according  to  the  size. 

The  work  of  the  day  begins  with  the  set- 
ting of  the  sails.  In  hard  weather  the 
working  sails  are  set  at  the  anchorage  in- 
side of  Sandy  Hook,  but  usually  making 


Bringing  Up  a  Big  Jib  from  Below. 


sail  is  done  while  the  yacht  is  in  tow  of  her 
tender  toward  the  line.  The  distance  from 
the  anchorage  to  the  Sandy  Hook  lightship 
is  about  nine  miles.  After  the  yacht  has 
taken  the  towdine,  while  the  mainsail  gang 
is  taking  the  tarpaulin  cover  off  and  mak- 


ing ready  to  hoist  that  piece  of  canvas,  the 
head-sail  gang  is  bringing  on  deck  the  stay- 
sail and  jib  done  up  in  stops.  A  sail  is  done 
up  in  stops  when  it  is  rolled  into  cylindri- 
cal form  and  tied  with  bands  of  cotton  yarn 
that  will  break  easily  when  the  sheet  (rope 


Hoisting  the  Mainsail. 
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by  which  the  sail 
is  trimmed)  is 
pulled.  The  head- 
sails  are  affixed  to 
the  stays*  by  spring 
clips  and  hoisted 
in  stops,  to  be 
broken  out  at  the 
order  of  the  skip- 
per. 

The  mainsail  is 
sent  up  first.  With 
the  gaff  it  weighs 
about  two  tons, 
and,  according  to 
the  force  of  the 
wind,  from  twenty- 
five  to  forty  men 
are  put  on  the  hal- 
yards. Then  the 
club-topsail  is  sent 
aloft.  There  are 
several  different 
sizes  of  this  sail, 
to  meet  the  condi- 
tions of  the  weath- 
er. The  choice  of 
size  is  deferred  un- 
til the  yacht  is  out- 
side the  Hook,  so 
that  the  skipper 
may  judge  from 
the  off-shore  signs 
what  the  weather 
is  likely  to  be. 
The  spars  of  the 
club  -  topsails  are 
carried  on  deck, 
and  the  sail  is  bent 
while  the  mainsail 
is  going  up.  The 
largest  club-topsail 
of  Reliance  is  the 
biggest  ever  made. 
The  sprit  is  76  feet 
and  the  club  62  feet 
long.  Together 
they  weigh  nearly 
3,900  pounds,  and 

*  The  stay  is  the  stand- 
ing wire  to  which  the 
staysail,  jib,  or  jib-top- 
■sail  is  attached.  The 
back-stays  are  wire  ropes 
stretched  aft  from  the 
masthead,  to  support  the 
mast,  and  the  main-pre- 
venter -  backstay  is  the 
wire  rope  stretched  from 
the  truck  to  the  stern,  to 
hold  the  topmast. 
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with  the  canvas  at- 
tached the  com- 
bined weight  is 
fully  two  tons. 

To  set  this  lofty 
and  ponderous  sail 
is  not  easy  in  any 
weather,  while  in  a 
sea  it  is  difficult 
and  hazardous. 
With  those  heavy 
spars  wabbling 
aloft  the  merest 
slip  may  wreck  the 
ship.  At  least  two 
men  are  sent  up 
the  mast,  one  to 
the  spreaders,  or 
the  jaws  of  the  gaff, 
the  other  in  a 
swinging  chair 
above,  to  keep  the 
sprit  from  fouling 
the  rigging.  If 
there  are  indica- 
tions of  a  blow  the 
club-topsail  is  set 
over  the  working 
topsail  to  save  time 
should  it  suddenly 
become  necessary 
to  reduce  the  can- 
vas. 

Though  hollow 
steel  sticks  have 
supplanted  the  old 
wooden  mast, 
main  -boom  and 
gaff,  wood  still 
holds  its  place  for 
club-topsail  spars. 
To  reduce  their 
weight  they  are 
split,  hollowed,  and 
glued  together. 
Columbia  was  the 
first  defender  to 
have  a  steel  mast. 
It  will  be  recalled 
that  the  experi- 
ment was  not  im- 
mediately success- 
ful. Until  the 
introduction  of  the 
steel  stick  such  a 
mishap  as  the  dis- 
masting of  a  Cup 
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Taking  in  the  Balloon  Jib. 


yacht  was  unknown.  Notwithstanding 
the  accidents  following  its  introduction, 
the  steel  mast  is  a  step  in  advance.  In 
this  connection  it  is  worthy  of  note  that 
the  idea  of  hollow  spars  is  not  new. 

If  the  start  is  to  be  on  the  wind*  the  pre- 
paratory step  to  crossing  the  line  is  the 
trimming  or  "flattening  "  of  the  mainsail. 
All  hands  not  otherwise  employed  are 
therefore  mustered  on  the  sheet.  From 
twenty  to  forty  men  are  needed,  according 
to  the  breeze.  The  main-sheet  of  the  Reli- 
ance is  made  fast  below  deck,  and  men  are 
stationed  there  to  handle  it.  The  man  who 
makes  the  sheet  fast  must  know  his  busi- 
ness, for  should  he  let  it  slip  somebody  will 
be  hurt.  The  trimming  of  the  sheet  must 
be  smartly  done,  for  a  little  delay  will  make 
a  bad  start. 

The  trim  of  the  mainsail  is  of  the  utmost 
importance.  More  or  less  sheet  than  nec- 
essary will  make  a  difference  of  minutes  at 
the  end  of  a  fifteen-knot  beat.     What  is 


*  A  yacht  is  on  the  wind  when  she  is  beating  against 
it.  and  off  the  wind  when  she  is  reaching  or  running, 
i.e.,  sailing  away  from  it. 


called  "  finding  out "  a  boat  consists  mainly 
in  ascertaining  the  right  trim  of  her  sails. 
Yachts  are  very  variable  in  this  respect,  and 
the  skipper  who  fails  to  find  out  his  boat 
will  not  win  races.  The  trim  of  the  head- 
sails  is  second  in  importance  only  to  that  of 
the  mainsail,  but  not  so  difficult  to  deter- 
mine, for  it  is  regulated  chiefly  by  the 
latter. 

In  very  strong  breezes  a  jib-topsail  is  not 
used  on  the  wind,  but  in  moderate  weather 
the  yacht  will  carry  a  small  or  "  baby"  jib- 
topsail.  Like  other  light  sails  it  is  sent  up 
in  stops  and  broken  out  when  sheeted 
home.  Though  helpful,  it  sometimes  gives 
trouble,  as  in  case  of  the  tack  (rope  from 
lower  end  to  hold  it  in  place)  parting. 
Then  the  sail  will  run  up  the  stay,  form  a 
bag  and  seriously  retard  the  yacht's  prog- 
ress. Unless  rigged  with  a  downhaul  a 
man  must  be  sent  to  the  truck  to  take  it  in. 

With  the  yacht  on  the  wind  the  place  of 
the  crew  is  along  the  weather  rail,  bunched 
as  much  as  possible  amidship,  so  that  the 
weight  will  count  in  making  the  yacht 
stand  up.     In  the  old  style,  narrow  Eng- 
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lish  cutter  most  of  the 
crew  were  sent  below. 
In  the  Cup  defender  the 
men  below,  as  well  as 
the  spare  sails,  are  stowed 
to  windward.  As  long  as 
everything,  including  the 
wind,  holds,  all  hands 
except  the  skipper  are 
idle  until  the  next  tack,* 
but  all  eyes  are  busy  with 
the  enemy.  Is  she  point- 
ing as  well,  or  footing  as 
fast  or  faster,  or  gaining 
or  losing?  The  excite- 
ment of  the  race  runs 
quite  as  high  among  the 
crew  as  among  the  spec- 
tators. 

When  "ready  about" 
is  shouted  by  the  skipper, 
there  is  life  and  bustle 
for  a  few  minutes  on  the 
deck.  Men  spring  to  the 
sheets  of  the  head-sails, 
for  these  must  be  freed 
on  one  hand  and  trimmed 
on  the  other.  The  main- 
sheet  is  untouched,  for 
the  traveler  (steel  bar 
across  stern  to  hold  main 
sheet  block)  takes  it  from 
side  to  side  with  the 
swinging  of  the  boom. 
Comparatively  few  men 
are  required  to  tend 
sheets  in  tacking,  and, 
while  the  yacht  is  turn- 
ing, the  remainder  of  the 
crew  hustle  across  deck 
to  what  will  be  the  weath- 
er rail  on  the  new  tack. 

When  the  yacht  nears 
the  outer  mark  the  crew 
gives  signs  of  life.  There 
is  hard  and  quick  work 
to  be  done.  Around  the 
mark   the  yacht  will  be 

*  The  tack  of  a  vessel  is  her 
position  in  beating  relative  to 
the  direction  of  the  wind.  She 
is  on  the  starboard  tack  when 
the  wind  is  blowing  over  her 
starboard,  or  right-hand  side, 
and  on  the  port  tack  when  it 
comes  over  the  port  side.  The 
tack  of  a  sail  is  its  lowest  for- 
ward corner.  The  rope  attached 
to  tack  of  a  small  jib-topsail,  for 
the  purpose  of  holding  it  in  place 
and  pulling  it  down,  is  also  called 
the  tack. 
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Sending  the  Topsail  Aloft. 
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Breaking  Out  the  Balloon  Jib-topsail. 

off  the  wind,  and  as  soon  as  possible  all  her 
kites  must  be  flying.  A  few  seconds  delay 
may  mean  the  loss  of  the  race  if  the  enemy 
be  close  aboard.  The  spinnaker  and  bal- 
loon jib-topsail  are  to  be  spread,  and, 
those  being  big  sails,  "beef"  and  time 
are  needed  to  handle  them. 

The  spinnaker  pole,  or  boom,  is  a  solid, 
heavy  wood  spar,  not  easily  moved,  solid 
to  give  it  strength  and  weight.  It  is  set  on 
the  side  opposite  the  mainsail,  in  running, 
to  carry  the  spinnaker.  When  inboard  it 
is  lashed  to  the  deck  as  near  midship  as 


possible.  In  setting  it  a 
line,  or  guy,  is  made  fast 
to  the  outboard  end, 
which  is  then  shoved  for- 
ward until  a  goose-neck 
on  the  inboard  end  can  be 
set  in  an  eye  against  the 
mast,  close  to  the  deck. 
Another  line  passing 
through  a  block  at  the 
masthead  is  bent  to  the 
middle  of  the  boom.  This 
is  the  lift  to  relieve  the 
strain  when  the  pull  of  the 
sail  buckles  (bends)  the 
boom.  When  the  boom 
has  been  secured  to  the 
mast  it  is  guyed  aft  at 
right  angles  to  the  rail  or 
nearly  so,  according  to  the 
angle  of  the  wind.  The 
spinnaker  boom  is  a  long 
stick.  That  of  the  Reli- 
ance measures  85  feet,  and 
its  weight  is  more  than  a 
ton. 

While  one  gang  is  rig- 
ging the  pole,  the  spinna- 
ker, which  measures  more 
than  180  feet  on  the  luff, 
or  outer  edge,  and  which, 
even  of  the  lighest  mate- 
rial, weighs  several  hun- 
dred pounds,  is  brought 
on  deck,  bent  to  halyards 
and  sheet,  and  sent  aloft. 
What  has  been  said 
about  the  size  and  weight 
of  the  boom  and  sail  will 
enable  the  reader  to  ap- 
preciate the  character  of 
the  work  involved  in  set- 
ting the  spinnaker  in  less 
than  two  minutes,  which 
has  been  done.  While  two  gangs  of  the 
crew  are  busied  with  the  spinnaker,  a  third 
is  getting  on  deck  the  balloon  jib-topsail, 
and  a  fourth  is  on  the  bowsprit  taking  in 
the  baby.  The  balloon  is  about  the  same 
size  as  the  spinnaker ;  the  largest  of  Reli- 
ance is  more  than  180  feet  long  on  the  luff 
and  85  feet  on  the  foot.  From  seven  to  ten 
men  are  sent  out  on  the  bowsprit,  where 
they  hold  on  with  their  elbows  and  rest 
their  feet  on  a  rope  network  attached  to 
the  whiskers  (side  stays  of  bowsprit) .  The 
head  of  the  sail  is  passed  forward  from  the 
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hatch  by  a  line  of  men  on  deck  to  those  on 
the  bowsprit.  The  man  at  the  tip  bends  on 
the  halyard  and  fixes  the  sail  to  the  stay  by 
the  clips.  Another  gang  at  the  same  time 
pulls  on  the  halyard,  and  the  head  of  the 
sail  is  at  the  truck  as  soon  as  the  tack  is  at 
the  stay.  When  the  sail  has  been  set  a 
strong  pull  at  the  sheet  rends  the  stops, 
and  the  vast  fabric  bursts  forth  like  an  ex- 
panding cloud. 

If  the  wind  holds  steady  there  will  be 
little  work  for  the  crew  on  the  home  run, 
but  if  it  should  veer  or  fall  light  there  will 
be  work   enough.      In   either  event   the 


skipper  will  be  busy.  In  going  to  wind- 
ward he  must  keep  feeling  his  boat  and 
holding  her  as  close  as  she  will  go,  but  the 
strain  is  more  mental  than  physical.  On 
the  run,  however,  the  physical  exertion  is 
often  very  great.  Generally  speaking,  a 
yacht  steers  harder  off  the  wind  than  on  it, 
especially  if  the  wind  be  strong,  while  some 
yaw  so  wildly  that  it  is  beyond  the  strength 
of  one  man  to  control  them.  Reliance 
steers  very  hard  in  a  breeze  on  an  easy 
reach,  and  probably  harder  on  the  run. 
The  steadier  a  yacht  can  be  held  on  the 
reach  or  the  run  the  faster  she  will  sail. 


The  Spinnaker  Ready  in  Stops  to  Break  Out. 


One  of  the  Edible  Cantherellus. 
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USHROOMS  or  "Toadstools"  are 
plentiful  almost  everywhere,  and 
some  species  can  be  found  at  any 
time  during  the  spring,  summer  or  fall. 
There  are  many  distinct  species,  but  the 
camper,  in  order  to  supply  abundantly  his 
table,  need  know  but  a  few  of  the  more 
common.  They  are  of  extremely  rapid 
growth,  some  even  springing  up  and  ob- 
taining full  size  in  a  single  night;  but 
these  must  be  picked  the  next  morning  in 
order  to  be  perfect. 


Fungi  are  unique  in  their  relation  to  the 
rest  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  They  bear 
no  flowers  and  consequently  produce  no 
seeds.  To  define  them  in  a  few  words,  they 
are  plants  that  have  no  chlorophyll,  the 
agent  which  gives  to  other  plants  their 
green  color,  and  the  only  agent  in  the 
world  which  has  the  power  to  turn  lifeless 
mineral  substance  into  living  matter;  and 
they  do  not  grow  from  seeds,  but  repro- 
duce their  species  by  means  of  fine,  dust- 
like bodies  called  spores,  which  we  may 
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see  rising  like  brown  smoke  from  a 
mature  Puffball  when  it  is  squeezed. 

The  species  most  common  as  an  article 
of  food,  which  we  can  find  in  abundance  in 
the  markets,  either  fresh  from  the  grower  or 
put  up  in  cans,  is  the  Common  or  Meadow 
Mushroom.  It  is  to  be  found  in  late 
summer  and  autumn,  growing  in  pastures, 
lawns  and  any  open  place.  The  cap  is 
usually  smooth  and  of  a  dirty  white,  but 
sometimes  covered  with  fine,  silky,  brown- 
ish fibers,  especially  the  very  mature  plants. 

Another  of  the  same  genus,  equally  com- 
mon and  as  equally  fine  flavored  as  the 
former,  and  one  which  is  very  often  grown 
in  hothouses,  is  Rodman's  Mushroom.  It 
is  an  earlier  species,  however,  and  can  be 
found  from  May  to  July.    Its  firm,  dry  cap 


is  white  and  solid,  having  decidedly  the 
same  flavor  as  a  pistachio  nut. 

Of  the  genus  Lepiota,  of  which  there  are 
about  thirty  species  in  the  United  States,  a 
number  are  commonly  eaten  and  are  easily 
distinguishable.  In  this  genus  the  gills  are 
free  from  the  stem,  which  has  no  wrapper 
or  volva  at  its  base.  Probably  the  most 
common  species  of  this  genus  is  the  Para- 
sol Mushroom.  The  cap  is  broadly  con- 
vex, thin  and  covered  with  closely  pressed 
scales.  There  is  no  poisonous  species  that 
one  can  mistake  for  it,  provided  it  is  borne 
in  mind  that  the  stem  is  long,  with  a  bulb- 
ous base,  hollow  or  "  stuffed,"  and  that  the 
cap  is  peculiarly  spotted,  of  a  brownish 
color,  darker  at  the  apex,  and  with  a  broad 
basin  about  the  stem. 


The  Emetic  Russula,  a  Eeautiful  but  Poisonous  Species 


is  creamy  in  young  specimens,  but  is  often 
broken  into  brownish  scales  in  mature 
ones.  The  gills  are  at  first  whitish,  later  be- 
coming pink,  and  finally,  in  old  specimens, 
a  dark  brown.  The  stem  is  solid  and 
thick,  of  about  two  inches  in  length.  It  can 
be  found  growing  almost  anywhere  in  open 
places,  but  it  prefers  grassy  ground. 

The  third  of  these  commonest  species  is 
Agaricus  abruptus,  the  distinctive  mark 
of  which  is  gills  that  are  pink  in  young 
specimens,  turning  to  a  deeper  pink  as 
they  grow  older,  and  finally  to  a  dark 
brown.  The  stem  is  creamy  at  the  top ; 
brownish  near  the  base ;  hollow,  stiff  and 
brittle ;  somewhat  swollen  below  the  center 
and  tapering  toward  the  cap.      The  flesh 


The  Smooth  Lepiota  very  closely  re- 
sembles the  Meadow  Mushroom,  but  the 
confusion  of  the  two  species  can  cause  no 
harm.  This  Lepiota,  however,  resembles 
closely  the  Vernal  Amanita,  which  is  poi- 
sonous. The  principal  point  of  difference 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  latter  has  a  wrapper 
or  volva  at  the  base  of  the  stem,  while  the 
former  has  none. 

An  amateur  mushroom  hunter  may  feel 
perfectly  safe  in  gathering  any  of  the  genus 
Coprinus,  the  Ink  Caps,  as  all  of  this  spe- 
cies, which  are  large  enough  to  be  tempting, 
are  not  only  edible,  but  of  extremely  fine 
flavor.  They  literally  spring  up  in  a  night 
and  perish  in  a  day,  therefore  they  should 
be  gathered  in  the  early  morning,  when 
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young,  and  eaten 
almost  immediately. 
The  cap  is  oblong, 
often  nearly  cylin- 
drical, and  does  not 
expand  until  ready 
to  dissolve  in  inky 
drops.  They  can  be 
found  in  loose,  rich 
soil  in  the  woods 
and  waste  places. 

Nearly  all  of  the 
Clavarias  or  Coral 
fungi  are  edible,  and 
so  are  the  Puffballs, 
many  of  which  are 
exceedingly  delicate 
and  fine  in  flavor. 

The  genus  Lac- 
tarius  is  easily  distin- 
guishable. All  its 
species  exude  a 
milky  juice  when  bruised  or  cut.  One 
of  the  brightest  colored,  the  Orange 
Amanita,  is  also  one  of  the  most  pleasant 
among  the  edible  mushrooms.  It  has  been 
given  various  names,  such  as  "  Food  of  the 
Gods,"  "Imperial  Mushroom,"  "Caesar's 
Mushroom"  and  "Kaiserling."  It  can  be 
found  in  thin  woods,  preferably  pine,  grow- 
ing in  sandy  soil,  from  July  to  September. 
It  is  rather  large  when  full  grown,  measur- 
ing from  three  to  five  inches  across  the  cap, 
which  is  of  a  bright  red  or  orange  color, 
with  the  margin  distinctly  striate.  In 
damp  weather  its  surface  becomes  sticky 
and  viscid.  Its  stem  is  yellow  and  hollow, 
or,  when  young,  fibrous  within.  At  its 
base  it  is  loosely  sheathed  with  a  wrapper. 

This  must  not  be  confused  with  the 


One  of  the  Coral  Fungi — Edible. 

Emetic  Russula.  which  somewhat  resem- 
bles it  in  shape  and  color,  but  which  is  dan- 
gerous. The  gills  of  the  former  are  yellow- 
ish while  those  of  the  latter  are  white.  The 
stem  of  the  latter  also  is  pink  and  has  no 
wrapper  at  its  base. 

The  Green  Russula,  however,  may  be 
eaten  with  impunity.  It  is,  as  its  name  im- 
plies, of  a  bright  grayish-green  color  with 
white  gills  and  stem.  It  grows  to  rather  a 
large  size,  and  its  flesh  is  white,  solid  and 
mild  to  the  taste.  The  surface  of  the  cap 
is  often  covered  with  flaky  greenish  or  yel- 
lowish patches. 

The  recipes  found  in  any  cook-book 
for  cooking  the  common  mushroom  may 
be  used  for  all  kinds,  but  the  preparation 
differs  in  different  species. 


The  Green  Russula— Edible. 
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The  stems  and  gills  of  the  Russulas 
should  be  removed,  they  should  be  rinsed 
in  cold  water,  then  put  for  a  moment  in 
boiling  water  and  dried  with  a  cloth. 

The  fungi  with  milky  juice  should  have 
their  stems  removed  and  then  be  steeped 
for  six  hours  in  a  liquid  composed  of  one 
wineglass  of  vinegar,  one  tablespoonful  of 
salt  and  one  pint  of  water. 

Remove  the  base  of  the  stems  of  Ink 
Caps,  put  for  a  minute  in  boiling  water, 
then  fry  in  boiling  butter  or  lard,  and 
serve  on  toast.  If  any  of  the  edible  Boleti 
be  used,  remove  the  tubes  and  reject  the 
stems. 

The  Clavarias  should  be  thoroughly 
cleansed,  thrown  into  boiling  water  for  a 


minute,  then  into 
cold  water  made  acid 
with  lemon  or  vine 
gar,  and  allowed  to 
remain  there  until 
they  are  wanted. 
To  prepare  Puff- 
balls  cleanse  and  peel 
them,  cut  in  two,  and 
reject  all  that  are  not 
pure  white  within. 
They  can  be  fried 
for  five  or  six  min- 
utes with  bacon,  or 
in  lard,  with  pars- 
ley, onion  juice  and 
pepper,  or  can  be 
cooked  as  directed 
for  the  common 
mushroom. 

There  should  be 
added  a  few  "  don'ts  " 
for  the  guidance  of  the  novice  in  mush- 
room hunting. 

Don't  use  specimens  which  are  decom- 
posed or  which  have  been  attacked  by  in- 
sects. 

Don't  use  the  very  young  plants.  At 
that  stage  of  their  growth  it  is  often  diffi- 
cult to  distinguish  with  certainty  between 
poisonous  and  harmless  species. 

Don't  use  any  of  the  fungi  which  exude 
a  milky  juice  unless  the  juice  is  of  a  red- 
dish tinge. 

Don't  use  the  tube-bearing  fungi  in 
which  the  flesh  changes  color  when  broken 
or  cut. 

Above  all,  don't  think  you  know  more 
about  them  than  others  do. 


A  Lactarius  with  a  Peppery  Taste  that  Makes  Good  Eating. 


THE   FALL  OF  THOMAS  OAKLEY 


By  FREDERICK  MOULTON  ALGER 


DRAWINGS    BY    E.    M.    ASHE 


IF  there  were  two  men  in  all  the  world 
that  Thomas  Oakley  especially  de- 
spised, those  two  were  Dr.  Carton 
and  Ally  Brock.  Yet  he  had  spent  the  en- 
tire evening  drinking  with  them  in  an  al- 
cove of  the  Tarnton  Hunt  Club.  Thomas 
was  only  twenty-four. 

Under  the  magnifying  influence  of  good 
whisky  he  discoursed  eagerly  of  a  new 
colt,  Red-Eye  by  name,  which  he  was 
schooling  at  the  track  for  cross-country 
work. 

"  He's  a  crack-a-jack,"  declaimed 
Thomas,  "the  exact  cut  and  conforma- 
tion of  Uppercut.  Some  day  he'll  be  as 
good  a  horse." 

There  *was  a  pause  in  the  talk — back- 
water of  the  rapids.  Through  the  gossa- 
mer of  smoke,  Oakley  gazed  across  the 
table  at  the  two  self-contained  men,  with 
bright,  steady  eyes,  friendly  from  the 
warmth  of  his  own  feelings.  After  a  mo- 
ment the  Doctor  spoke  abstractedly. 

"  Uppercut  is  a  good  horse,"  he  said. 

"  A  good  horse,"  echoed  Brock,  with  the 
voice  of  one  who  contemplates  uncer- 
tainty. 

Thomas  said  nothing.  Uppercut  was 
his  horse. 

"  He  is  likely  to  win  the  Cup  to-morrow," 
pursued  Carton. 

"I'm  not  so  sure  of  that,"  objected 
Brock,  apparently  waking  up.  "I  don't 
think  he  will." 

"You  don't?"  The  Doctor  was  quite 
surprised. 

"That's  what  I  said."  There  was 
something  peculiarly  unpleasant  in  the 
man's  tone. 

Up  to  this  time  Thomas  had  held  his 
peace.  But  his  eyes  grew  brighter,  his 
cheek  more  flushed.  The  liquor  began  to 
ring  in  his  head. 

"You  are  pretty  emphatic,  Brock,"  he 
said.     "Why?" 

"  Well,  to  begin  with,  the  Langford  Cup 
is  run  over  the  long  course — nearly  four 
miles.  It  takes  in  the '  Morgue '  twice  "  — 
the  "  Morgue  "  consisted  of  two  three-and- 


one-half-foot  banks,  separated  by  a  seven- 
foot  ditch — "your  Uppercut,  except  for 
a  couple  of  seasons'  hunting  and  a  few 
two-mile  steeplechases,  is  practically  an 
untried  horse.  You'll  see,  the  distance  '11 
tell;  especially  as  Uppercut  tends  to  get  a 
bit  chicken-hearted  at  his  jumps  when  he's 
tired." 

Now  this  was  the  devil's  own  untruth. 
At  times  Uppercut  was  a  reckless  little 
brute,  and  once  or  twice  he  had  brought 
his  owner  summarily  to  grief.  But  there 
was  not  a  piece  of  stone  or  timber,  and 
there  was  never  a  ditch  or  brook  in  all  the 
wide  land  that  Uppercut  would  not  at 
least  jump  at.  And  this  was  Thomas's 
pride.     His  face  flushed  hot  and  angry. 

"You  remember,  Carton,"  Brock  was 
going  on,  "that  colt  of  Culver's " 

"Drop  that,"  Oakley  broke  in  sharply. 
"You've  lied  about  my  horse.  Now 
you've  got  to  back  it  "up  or  take  it  back." 

"Easy,  easy,  lad,"  said  the  Doctor 
soothingly. 

This  was  oil  upon  the  flames. 

"You  be  damned!"  said  Thomas. 
"What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it, 
Brock?" 

"  What  do  you  want  me  to  do  ?"  queried 
the  other  with  a  sneer. 

"I'll  ride  Uppercut  day  after  to-morrow 
over  the  long  course  against  your  Long 
Tom  and  Carton's  Banshee,  for  five  hun- 
dred dollars  a  corner." 

"Bold  talk,"  returned  the  imperturb- 
able Brock.  "  You  know  we  both  have  to 
leave  with  our  strings  to-morrow  night." 

"  Shut  up,  Brock,"  whispered  the  Doc- 
tor very  audibly,  "  the  boy's  drunk." 

Thomasdooked  at  the  two  men  in  wild 
exasperation. 

"  That's  a  lie,"  he  said  huskily.  Every 
fiber  in  him  felt  like  a  coiled  spring.  "  I'll 
ride  one  of  you  or  both  of  you  over  the 
course  right  now  by  moonlight." 

The  Doctor  shook  his  head  pityingly. 

"  Too  much  up  on  the  Cup  to-morrow," 
said  Brock  briefly.  '  "  You  know  that  too." 

"  I  know  you  two,"  burst  forth  Thomas, 
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"for  the  dirtiest  corporation  of  profes- 
sional amateurs  in  the  country.  Now  I'll 
tell  you  what  I'm  going  to  do,  and  if  you 
don't  take  me  up  I'll  find  means  to  make 
you  regret  it.  I'll  ride  the  long  course 
now  within  an  hour,  and  I'll  bet  you  five 
hundred  dollars  that  I  finish  within  two 
minutes  of  the  record  time." 

"Done,"  said  Brock  quietly. 

"  Oh,  I  say,"  protested  the  Doctor 

"You've  said  enough,"  snapped  Thom- 
as. He  turned  toward  a  table  of  men  in 
the  main  room.     "  Gratwick,"  he  shouted. 

The  two  older  men  smiled  shortly  at 
each  other. 

"Hello,"  answered  the  man  called. 

"Come  over  here;  we  want  you  for  a 
stake-holder." 

Gratwick  got  up  lazily  and  lounged  over 
to  them. 

"What's  the  game?"  he  asked  mildly. 

The  blood  was  in  Thomas's  head.  He 
was  about  to  answer  graphically. 

"If  I  were  you,"  put  in  the  Doctor 
quickly,  "I  wouldn't  shout  my  bets  from 
the  housetops." 

Under  the  implied  rebuke  Thomas  grew 
yet  hotter,  and  then  cold. 

"You're  right,  Dr.  Carton,"  replied  he. 
"  Let's  go  over  to  the  track.  The  matter's 
got  to  be  settled  there  anyway." 

"But,  Tommie,"  objected  Gratwick, 
"what's  it  all  about?  I  don't  want  to 
walk  'way  over  there  for  the  fun  of  it." 

"  Come  along.  It's  only  half  a  mile. 
I'll  tell  you  on  the  way." 

"I'm  astonishingly  comfortable  here," 
said  Gratwick  undecidedly. 

"  You'll  not  quit  me,  will  you  ?  " 

"Oh,  that  serious,  is  it?  Certainly 
not,"  was  the  prompt  answer. 

Therewith  Thomas  led  the  way  out  into 
the  still,  cool  summer  night.  The  moon 
hung  in  mid-sky,  a  little  south  of  the  apex, 
a  small  focused  disk  of  metallic  light, 
which,  filtering  through  the  soft  air,  turned 
the  surrounding  country  to  oxidized  sil- 
ver. The  faint  smell  of  the  grass  and  the 
ground,  the  gentle  restiveness  of  the  trees, 
the  voice  of  the  crickets  piping  in  security, 
all  blent  into  a  strange,  great  world  of 
good-will. 

Once  under  the  unfathomable  sky, 
Thomas's  hot,  throbbing  head  on  a  sud- 
den seemed  to  him  ridiculously  small  and 
out  of  proportion.  All  space  seemed  to 
reach  down  and  press  the  passion  out  of 


his  heart.  For  a  moment  he  wavered. 
Then  taking  Gratwick's  arm,  he  silently 
led  the  way  out  of  the  gate. 

In  silence,  save  for  an  occasional  mur- 
muring between  Carton  and  Brock  in  the 
rear,  they  covered  some  half  of  the  dis- 
tance to  the  track.  Then  very  briefly  and 
quietly  Thomas  explained  to  his  friend 
the  situation.  By  the  time  he  had  fin- 
ished, Gratwick  had  grown  somewhat 
pale.  He  was  not  older  by  many  years 
than  Oakley,  but  his  head  was  clear. 

"Why,  man,"  he  exclaimed,  "it's  a 
graft — a  dirty  put-up  game.  Can't  you 
see  it?" 

Thomas  had  had  a  vague  suspicion  for 
some  little  time,  but  he  did  not  like  to  hear 
it  formulated. 

"Rot!  What  makes  you  think  so?" 
he  added  logically. 

"Think!  I  know  it.  Why,  look  here. 
Your  horse  Uppercut  is  a  sure  winner  in 
the  Cup  to-morrow,  if  you  ride  him  your- 
self. But  he  is  a  poor  long  shot  if  anybody 
else  rides  him.  You  know  perfectly  well 
that  he's  as  crazy  as  a  trout  with  another 
man  on  his  back.  Well,  there  you  have  it— 
with  you  out  of  the  race,  Uppercut's  out  of 
the  race.  With  Uppercut  out  of  the  race, 
it's  between  Brock's  Long  Tom  and  Car- 
ton's Banshee.  The  rest  of  the  starters 
don't  count.  Well,  of  their  two  horses, 
Brock's  Long  Tom's  far  the  better,  and 
Banshee's  an  outsider  in  the  books.  It 
won't  be  much  of  a  job  in  a  four-mile 
race  for  Brock  to  pull  Long  Tom  or  ride 
him  out,  and  throw  the  game  to  Carton. 
Do  you  see  now?" 

Thomas  was  wrapt  in  thought. 

"  Oh,  can't  you  see  ?"  his  friend  went  on 
in  exasperated  excitement.  "If  they  can 
get  either  Uppercut  or  you  laid  up,  Upper- 
cut's  out  of  the  game.  That's  why  they 
were  ladling  liquor  into  you  to-night — to 
get  you  out  of  condition  some  way  or  other. 
Now  they've  corralled  a  chance  at  both 
you  and  the  horse,  and  the  Lord  knows  its 
a  good  chance." 

The  case  was  quite  simple.  Still  Thom- 
as was  wrapt  in  thought. 

"  I'm  bitten  already,  for  one,"  remarked 
Gratwick,  with  a  little  cough  of  a  laugh. 

Thomas  came  to  the  surface. 

"How's  that?"  he  asked  quickly. 

"Why,  last  night  at  the  Club,  Carton 
pretended  to  get  drunk  and  began  swash- 
buckling about  how  Banshee  was  going  to 
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lift  the  Cup.  After  a  while  I  got  tired  of 
his  talking  and  offered  him  two  thousand 
to  five  hundred  on  the  field  against  his 
mare.  Never  dreamed  he'd  take  me  up, 
but  he  did  like  light.  Five  or  six  others 
gave  him  the  same  odds.  By  the  time  he'd 
got  through,  he  had  up  about  three  thou- 
sand dollars.  We  all  made  out  checks  for 
our  bets,  payable  the  day  of  the  race,  and 
deposited  them  in  the  Club  safe.     I  won- 


to  ride  a  horse  to  the  devil  and  back  the 
night  before  a  race  he's  favorite  in.  A  few 
people  '11  say  you  were  in  the  job,  and  the 
rest  '11  say  you  were  crazy  drunk.  Besides, 
you've  no  right  to  ride  a  horse  over  the 
course  within  twenty-four  hours  of  the  race. 
It's  rotten,  silly,  childish,  to  talk  about  it 
even.     Come  on  back." 

This  shaft  of  truth  did  penetrate  Thom- 
as.    But  liquor,  pride  and   stubbornness 


"  What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it, 
Brock?  " 


dered  at  the  time  where  Carton  expected 
to  get  so  much  money  from. 

Oakley  grew  silent  and  stayed  so  for 
several  moments. 

"Grat,"  he  said  at  last,  slowly,  "I'm 
sorry  about  you — mighty  sorry.  But  I've 
made  my  bet  and  I've  made  my  boast  with 
these  sharks,  and  now  I've  got  to  stand  by 
them." 

"Never  mind  me,  old  chap,"  said  Grat- 
wick.  There  was  a  little  quiver  in  his 
voice,  for  he  was  hard  hit.  "  But,  Tom- 
mie,"  he  added  suddenly,  "think  what  a 
rotten  piece  of  racing  you  will  be  doing — 


combined  to  cast  it  out.  With  his  hands 
deep  in  his  pockets,  his  head  bent  a  little 
forward,  he  kept  on  his  way,  unwavering, 
doggedly  silent. 

"Great  Lord,  man,"  burst  out  Grat- 
wick  at  last,  "if  you  can't  think  of  the  rest 
of  us,  or  decency  or  Common-sense,  for 
heaven's  sake  think  of  your  father.  You 
know  how  dearly  he  loves  the  sport.  It's 
been  an  inhuman  stretch  of  his  patience  to 
let  you  even  go  inside  a  race-track.  He 
used  to  say  that  the  only  reason  he  ever  al- 
lowed you  to  ride  was  that  you  couldn't  be 
dishonest,    couldn't    be    corrupted,    and 
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wouldn't  make  a  fool  of  yourself.  What'll 
he  think  when  he  hears  the  row  to-mor- 
row ?  What  can  you  possibly  say  to  him  ? 
Your  mother's  dead,  and  you're  all  he's  got ; 
but  how  are  you  going  to  face  him  ?  You 
know  what  he'll  call  it — a  drunken  debauch. 
He's  a  grand  man,  but  he's  a  hard,  stiff 
old  puritan." 

Gratwick  ceased  for  want  of  breath.  He 
was  not  used  to  being  eloquent.  But  this 
time  he  had  struck  home  in  Thomas's 
heart.  The  boy's  father  was  a  severe, 
scholarly  old  man,  but  he  loved  his  son. 
Thomas  cherished  that  love,  though  he 
held  in  some  awe  the  man  who  gave  it.  His 
resolution  softened  into  wondering.  His 
step  grew  less  certain. 

"I  say,  Oakley,"  broke  in  Brock's  clear 
voice,  "there's  still  time  to  crawl  if  you 
want  to." 

Instantly  Thomas  was  perpendicular — 
inside  and  out. 

As  they  passed  through  the  track  gate 
he  said  rather  gravely,  "I  think,  Mr. 
Brock,  that  the  only  question  I  care  to  dis- 
cuss with  you  is  that  of  a  time-keeper.  Mr. 
Gratwick  will  act  for  me." 

Then  the  four  men  parted.  Gratwick, 
Carton,  and  Brock  went  to  look  over  the 
jumps  and  make  sure  that  the  way  was 
clear.  Thomas  walked  alone  toward  Up- 
percut's  stall,  and  as  he  walked  he  grew 
very  thoughtful. 

"  Gad,"  he  muttered, "  I  must  be  drunk." 

He  stopped  at  Uppercut's  stall  and  felt 
in  his  pockets  for  the  key.  Drunk — may  be 
he  was  drunk,  but  what  difference  did  that 
make  to  Gratwick,  what  to  the  other  men 
he  was  cheating?  What  to  his  father? 
Again  his  determination  wavered.  A  sud- 
den rasping  shuffle  and  a  whinny  came 
from  the  stall  adjoining  Uppercut's.  It  was 
Red  Eye,  awakened  by  his  master.  Then  as 
sudden  as  the  noise  out  of  the  silence  came 
to  Thomas  out  of  the  doubt  an  idea.  He 
dropped  his  face  and  laughed  softly. 
When  he  raised  it  again,  the  line  of  his 
mouth  meant  fixed  purpose. 


Within  forty-five  minutes  after  they  had 
entered  the  gate,  Thomas  was  cantering 
gently  over  the  soft,  firm  turf  inside  the 
track,  a  silvery,  colorless  centaur  bound- 
ing along  at  the  side  of  a  sharp  black  sil- 
houette. 

The  steeplechase  course  was  flagged  out 


in  the  form  of  a  rough  figure  eight  within 
the  running-track.  To  follow  the  track 
rail  once  around,  taking  only  the  jumps  at 
the  upper  and  lower  ends  of  the  course, 
then  to  pick  up  the  figure  eight  and  cover 
it  twice,  and  then  again  take  the  oval 
course  and  finish  in  a  straight  drive  paral- 
lel with  the  home  stretch  of  the  track, 
meant  a  ride  of  about  four  miles.  It  was 
near  the  neck  of  the  "  eight, "  on  the  stretch 
that  slanted  toward  the  grand  stand,  that 
was  placed  the  famous  jump  dubbed  the 
"  Morgue." 

Thomas  pulled  up  in  the  shadow  of  the 
judge's  stand,  where  the  other  three  men 
watched  him  with  straining  eyes. 

"Are  you  ready?"  asked  Brock. 

Thomas  saw  the  flare  of  a  match  pro- 
ject Gratwick's  face  out  of  the  darkness  as 
he  struck  it  to  see  his  watch,  and  he  saw 
the  drawn,  twitching  mouth  of  his  friend. 

"Ready,"  answered  Thomas  quietly,  as 
he  trotted  his  horse  a  few  lengths  of  the 
back  starting-line. 

There  was  a  pause. 

"  Go,"  shouted  Gratwick  hoarsely. 

As  they  passed  the  judge's  stand  the 
horse  lengthened  into  a  full  mechanical 
stride.  His  ears  were  sharp  pricked,  his 
footing  strong,  but  a  little  timorous. 

The  first  jump,  a  bank  ink-black  against 
the  moon-sheeted  field,  loomed  out  of  the 
uncertain  light  like  the  bows  of  a  ship. 
Thomas  felt  a  pinch  at  his  heart,  but 
Thomas  was  wise.  He  spoke  reassuringly 
and  let  his  horse  alone.  There  was  an  al- 
most imperceptible  swerve,  a  wild  high 
jump  into  space — and  they  were  galloping 
on  with  scarcely  a  break  in  their  stride. 
The  animal  took  heart,  and  confidence 
came  to  his  feet.  The  next  jump  reached 
out  of  the  shadows.  He  flew  it,  long  and 
low  this  time.  Thomas  extended  him  and 
rounded  the  flags  that  flickered  at  the  up- 
per turn  almost  in  a  run. 

Now  the  moon  was  at  Oakley's  back; 
the  white-washed  fence  at  which  he  was 
riding  seemed  a  phosphorescent  cage.  On 
he  sped  rhythmically,  unswervingly,  gar- 
nering his  horse's  strength  as  a  ship- 
wrecked sailor  would  his  little  store  of 
water.  Over  white  jump  and  black,  water, 
fence  and  bank  they  whirled  with  the  cer- 
tainty of  an  eccentric  wheel.  Once  at  the 
double  jump  the  horse  stumbled  a  little, 
but  he  recovered  himself  quickly,  with  an 
angry  plunge  into  the  bit. 
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They  finished  the  oval  course  and  of  speed.  Too  much  for  the  rise  or  too  lit- 
turned  in  on  the  eight.  Like  a  stitching-  tie  for  the  distance  would  be  fatal.  Thorn- 
needle  of  light  they  traced  three-fourths  of  as  shortened  his  hold  and  gave  the  horse  a 
thefigure.  Then  they  faced  the  "  Morgue."  touch  of  the  spur.    They  drove  at  the  jump 

The  moon,  shining  sidewise  on  the  jump,  straight  as  a  pointed  finger, 

covered  the  tops  of  the  two  fateful  banks  Just  there  the  brute's  confidence  broke. 


if  \  iii' 1 1  \ 


'  There  was  a  whirr,  a  crash, 
a  thousand  splintering  lights, 
and    sounds  —  and   that  was 


with  ribbons  of  white.  As  they  came  on,  But  they  were  going  too  fast  to  refuse.  He 
man  and  animal  watched.  They  needed  flinched,  broke  his  stride,  and  plunged  into 
speed  for  the  jump — just  the  right  amount    the  air  wild  and  loose.    With  a  curse  Oak- 
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ley  laid  in  his  whip.  It  was  too  late.  There 
was  a  whirr,  a  crash,  a  thousand  splinter- 
ing lights,  and  sounds  and  pain.  And  that 
was  all. 

When  Thomas  next  understood  things 
three  white  faces  were  peering  into  his. 
There  was  a  taste  of  metal  in  his  mouth, 
and  consciousness  came  in  bubbles  that 
broke  painfully  into  darkness. 

"Where's  the  horse?"  muttered  Oakley 
feebly. 

"  Tied  up  to  the  fence,"  responded  Grat- 
wick  with  weeping  cheerfulness. 

"Is  he  hurt,  Grat?" 

Gratwick  hesitated. 

"A  little  bad  in  the  off  fore  leg,"  he 
ventured  at  last. 

A  shadow  flickered  across  Thomas's  pal- 
lid face,  but  he  made  no  reply.  He  lay  very 
still  and  looked  up  at  the  star-tangled  sky. 
Presently  he  began  to  feel  clearer  and 
stronger. 

He  rolled  over  on  his  side  and  pushed 
himself  slowly  to  his  feet.  With  Grat- 
wick's  help  he  started  to  walk,  at  first  with 
illogical,  incoherent  feet,  then  with  short, 
true  steps.  By  the  time  they  had  reached 
the  tethered  horse,  Thomas  moved  by  him- 
self. 

He  came  to  the  brute's  side  and  eyed 
him.  One  fore  leg  was  pointing  painfully. 
Thomas's  fingers  ran  from  shoulder  to  fet- 
lock, pressing  and  punching.  At  last  they 
came  back  to  the  shoulder,  and  the  horse 
winced. 

"  Strained  shoulder,"  said  Oakley  to  the 
others.  Poor  lad,  I'm  sorry.  But  we'll  lay 
you  off  for  a  couple  of  weeks,  and  you'll  be 
all  right." 

Brock's  eyes  gleamed. 


In  silent  procession  they  started  for  the 
stable,  Oakley  in  the  lead,  with  Gratwick  a 
dejected  flanker,  and  Carton  and  Brock  a 
silent,  exultant  rear  guard. 

As  they  paused  before  Upper  cut's  stall, 
the  two  men  came  forward  to  say  good- 
night. 

"  Unless,  of  course,  we  can  help  you," 
added  the  Doctor. 

"No,  thanks,"  said  Thomas.  "By  the 
way,  Mr.  Brock,  I'll  pay  you  to-morrow. 
And,  Dr.  Carton,  I  want  to  ask  you,  do 
those  bets  you  made  at  the  Club  last  night 
hold  good?" 

"I  don't  see  why  not,"  responded  the 
Doctor  puffily.  "I  was  a  fool  to  make 
them,  but  then  I  was  a  bit  drunk." 

"  A  pretty  thrifty  way  to  get  drunk,"  re- 
marked Thomas.  "  At  least  so  I  imagine 
the  Club  will  think.  Do  you  say  they  hold, 
Mr.  Brock?" 

Brock's  straight,  thin  mouth  curled  into 
its  old  sneer. 

"  I  can't  say  otherwise,  Mr.  Oakley,"  he 
said  mockingly. 

"  Just  so,"  returned  Thomas  soothingly. 
"  It's  none  of  my  business,  of  course,  but 
I  just  thought  I'd  make  sure.  So  I  asked 
you." 

"  Is  there  anything  else  you'd  like  to  ask 
me?"  queried  Brock. 

"  No,  I  think  not — that  is — yes — I'd  like 
to  ask  you  if  you'd  care  to  look  at  Upper- 
cut  before  you  leave." 

Brock  looked  at  him  sharply. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  he  jerked  out. 
"I  see  him." 

"Oh,  no,"  corrected  Thomas,  quietly 
opening  the  stall  door.  "  That's  not  Up- 
percut.    I  rode  Red-Eye." 
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EVOLUTION 


OF    THE    RACING-YACHT 
MODEL* 

By  G.    A.    CORMACK 

Secretary  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club 


that  now  obtain  in 
the  modern  racer. 
Of  course  this  boat 
had  not  the  advan- 


A  merica 


A   TECHNICAL 
/A        comparison 
'of  the  mod- 
els   of    the    vessels 


which  have  com- 
peted for  the  Amer- 
ica's Cup  would 
make  a  long  and  un- 


interesting story,  but 
a  general  idea  of  the 
evolution  since  1833 
is  important  andean 
be  quickly  told. 

Isaac  Webb  built 
a  boat,  a  schooner,  in  the  year  1833,  called 
the  Dream.     A  study  of  the  photograph  of 
this  model  will  show  many  of  the  elements 


Sappho. 

tagesof  outside  lead, 
nor  the  fin ;  but  the 
general  outline,  the 
convex  bow  and  full 


Columbia. 

water  line  forward, 
the  clean  run  and 
the  general  type  in- 


Inirepid. 

dicate  that  Mr.  Webb  was  on  the  right 
track  for  speed,  if  the  theory  of  our  present 
designers  is  now  correct. 

*  Photographs  of  models  by  courtesy  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club. 
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In  1891  Mr.  Herre- 
shoff  designed  the  cutter 
Gloriana  for  Mr.  E.  D. 
Morgan,  and  that  boat 
marks  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  American 
yachting. 

Designers  differed  in 
the  old  times  as  they  do 
to-day,  and  Mr.  George 
Steers  was  commissioned 
to  build  the  famous 
schooner  America  for  a 
syndicate  of  American 
yachtsmen.  The  history 
of  this  boat  is  too  well 
known  to  mention  in  any 
way,  but  the  symmetry 
of  line  and  the  fairness  of 
form  of  that  craft  speak 
well  for  her  designer. 

The  Sappho,  Colum- 
bia and  Madeline  all  fol- 
lowed closely  on  this 
general  form  of  boat,  ex- 
cept, of  course,  the  Made- 
line and  Columbia  were 
center-board  vessels. 

Mr.  Burgess  in  the 
Puritan  made  a  great 
stride  in  the  design  of 
what  was  then  known  as 
the  American  sloop,  a 
beamy,  moderately  shoal 
craft  of  the  center-board 
type.  Mr.  Burgess  gave 
the  Puritan  outside  lead. 
By  many  of  the  old- 
timers  this  was  greatly 
condemned ;  but  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Puritan  put 
to  sleep  forever  the  old 
theory  of  inside  ballast. 
Genesta  and  Galatea  were 
narrow  beam  cutters. 
This  type  of  boat  was 
the  outcome  of  the  old 
beam  rule  in  England, 
and  in  1887  Mr.  Watson 
cut  away  fr  om  this  type 
entirely  in  the  Thistle. 
It  will  be  seen  that  if  the 
Thistlehad  had  a  center- 
board  she  would  easily 
have  been  mistaken  for 
the  American  sloop,  so 
radically  did  she  differ 
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olumbia. 


V. 


S/iamrock  II. 


from  the  type  of  boat 
then  racing  in  England, 
similar  to  the  Genesta 
and  Galatea. 

The  Mayflower  and 
Volunteer  followed  on 
the  same  general  lines 
as  the  Puritan,  only  that 
each  successive  vessel 
had  a  little  more  power 
and  sail,  and  were  win- 
ners in  their  day. 

Mr.  Watson  had  been 
working  along  the  same 
line  as  Mr.  Herreshoff, 
and  when  Lord  Dun- 
raven  challenged  with 
Valkyrie  II.,  Mr.  Her- 
reshoff designed  Vigi  I  ant 
to  meet  her.  The  Vigi- 
lant was  probably  the  last 
of  the  center-board  sin- 
gle stickers,  for  it  seems 
proven  that  the  keel  boat 
of  a  good  draft  is  the 
superior  of  the  center- 
board  type  in  almost 
any  condition. 

Lord  Dunraven  again 
tried  with  Valkyrie  III., 
a  beamy  type  of  keel 
cutter,  and  the  cup  was 
defended  by  Defender,  a 
keel  vessel  of  moderate 
beam  with  extreme  sym- 
metry of  lines. 

From  1895  the  design- 
ers have  gone  in  for  more 
power,  greater  initial 
stability,  more  lead  and 
more  canvas,  as  the 
model  of  the  Columbia 
will  indicate.  Mr.  Wat- 
son in  1 901  designed 
Shamrock  II.  This  ves- 
sel approached  what  is 
known  as  the  scow  type. 

To  the  present  mo- 
ment there  is  but  little 
change.  The  Constitu- 
tionals more  power  than 
the  boat  of  the  previous 
year,  and  now  Reliance 
has  yet  more  sail. 
Whether  or  not  we  have 
approached  the  limit,  no 
one  can  say. 


NEW  YORK  IN  THE  GOOD  OLD 
SUMMER  TIME 

By  CHARLES  BELMONT  DAVIS 

DRAWINGS    BY   HY.    S.    WATSON 


SUMMER  announces  its  arrival  to 
New  Yorkers  in  many  more  differ- 
ent ways  than  by  a  rise  in  the  ther- 
mometer. Some  date  it  from  the  opening 
of  the  racing  season,  others  from  the  mo- 
ment the  first  base-ball  is  lined  out  at  the 
Polo  Grounds,  still  others  from  the  first 
night  the  elevators  start  pulling  up  their 
human  freight  to  the  roof-gardens;  and  I 
know  of  one  man  who  says  he  never  quite 
realizes  that  spring  is  really  past  until  a 
certain  music  hall  puts  out  its  "  Will  open 
early  in  September"  sign. 

Geographically,  New  York  is  probably 
as  ill-adapted  for  a  summer  resort  as  any 
large  city  in  the  world.  There  are  two 
ways  to  get  away  from  it.  One  is  through 
a  smoke-choked  tunnel  and  the  other  by 
means  of  a  ferry  boat.  But  the  chief  diffi- 
culty is  not  the  mode  of  egress  so  much  as 
the  distance  to  all  the  country  clubs  and 
athletic  associations  whose  membership 
lists  are  largely  made  up  of  New  Yorkers. 
In  Philadelphia  or  Boston  or  Baltimore  or 
Chicago  or  any  of  our  larger  cities  the 
business  man  jumps  on  a  cable  car  or  a 
railroad  train  and  in  half  an  hour  is  on  his 
favorite  golf-links,  or  is  already  at  his 
game  of  tennis;  but  it  is  not  so  in  New 
York.  To  take  exercise  of  this  kind  be- 
comes a  serious  consideration.  It  means 
a  long,  not  to  say  unpleasant,  journey  and 
an  impossible  one  to  anyone  having  long 
office  hours.  The  non-commuter  finds  it 
extremely  tedious  and  prefers  not  to  leave 
the  city  at  all  after  business  hours.  And 
so,  to  provide  for  this  great  class,  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  money  is  expended  every 
summer  in  the  city  by  the  capitalist  pur- 
veyors of  amusement. 

The  word  amusement  is  used  here  ad- 
visedly, and  it  is  usually  very  much  of  the 
hothouse  species  and  has  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  so-called  recreation.  For 
the  most  part  the  amusement  consists  of 
watching  others  take  the  exercise  for  an 
emolument.     We  go  to  the  Polo  Grounds 


and  sit  on  a  bench  and  watch  the  hired 
ball-tosser,  or  we  go  to  the  races  and  look  at 
the  thoroughbreds  run  for  our  pleasure. 
But  the  occasional  breeze  which  is  wafted 
through  the  grand  stand  is  very  likely  more 
than  offset  by  the  expense  to  our  nerves, 
not  to  mention  our  pocket-books,  by  a 
hair-raising  finish.  At  night  we  escape 
from  the  baked  pavements  to  the  roof- 
gardens  or  to  one  of  the  "ice-cooled" 
theatres  where  the  poor  actor  sings  and 
dances  for  our  amusement.  It  is  rather 
an  artificial  form  of  existence  the  New 
Yorker,  even  with  money  at  his  command, 
must  lead  during  the  summer  months;  but 
there  is  no  question  that  he  makes  the  very 
best  of  it  and  frequently  even  cajoles  him- 
self into  the  belief  that  he  is  better  off  than 
his  brother  who  idles  the  hot  weather  away 
on  waters  blue  and  pastures  green. 

In  one  of  the  musical  comedies  last  sum- 
mer, the  soubrette  introduced  a  very  popu- 
lar song  called  "The  Good  Old  Summer 
Time."  It  told  of  the  delights  of  the  free, 
open  life  in  the  country,  and  was  generally 
about  sunshine  and  running  brooks,  and 
the  girl  we  love,  and  hammocks,  and  the 
kind  of  life  which  I  imagine  is  rife  at  As- 
bury  Park.  The  song  came  very  late  in 
a  rather  lugubrious  entertainment,  but  ev- 
ery night  the  theatre  was  packed  with  an 
audience  which  came  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  joining  in  the  chorus  of  "  The  Good  Old 
Summer  Time" ;  and  they  did  it  with  a  will 
to  the  extent  of  a  dozen  encores.  To  me 
there  was  something  pathetically  comic 
in  rows  of  stout  men  sitting  in  a  hot  the- 
atre, the  perspiration  running  down  their 
faces,  all  singing  at  the  top  of  their  voices 
about  the  good  old  summer  time.  The 
chances  are  that  the  next  day  the  gentle- 
men spent  ten  hours  in  a  hot  office  with  a 
fan  and  a  seersucker  coat ;  but  when  night 
came  around,  there' they  were  again,  join- 
ing together  in  that  paeon  of  praise  to  the 
good  old  summer  time. 

There  is  an  open-air  club  in  New  York, 
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and  its  meeting  place  is  on  Broadway 
from  Thirty-fourth  to  Forty-second  Street ; 
and  I  do  not  believe  there  is  anything  just 
like  it  in  any  other  city  in  the  world.  Of 
all  the  sights  which  the  summer  offers  it  is 
perhaps  the  most  interesting,  certainly  the 
most  unique  and  pathetic.  Its  members 
are  the  men  and  women  who  earn  their 
livelihood  on  the  stage  and  at  the  race- 
track. Every  city  in  the  world  has  its 
Fifth  Avenue  and  its  Park,  as  good  or  bet- 
ter than  Central  Park;  but  where  is  there 
another  Rialto?  Where  can  one  find  so 
many  disreputable  people  with  such  a  fine 


beefsteak  and  a  piece  of  pie ;  and  it  is  beer 
or  a  cold  bottle  according  to  whether  they 
have  played  a  winner  or  a  loser  at  the 
races.  If  they  cannot  afford  a  meal, 
they  stand  on  the  corner  until  a  friend  asks 
them  into  a  cafe  for  a  drink  or  across  to 
the  "Wayside  Inn"  for  a  sandwich  and  a 
glass  of  milk. 

And  what  fine  surroundings  the  Club 
has!  All  New  York — at  least  the  part  of 
it  that  works  — passes  every  day.  The 
elevated  trains  whirl  overhead  with  the 
merchants  and  brokers  hanging  on  the 
same  platforms  with  their  office  boys,  all 


"  The  roof-garden  crowd  *  *  *  fp^/-;  jS 

is  made  up  of  the  city's  ele-  dfeT^V^I 

merit  *  *  *  who  remain  -~  ;  -^5^/ 
in  town  for  the  living  they  i&?v*:'.v*- 
are  trying  to  make  out  of  it."  S^'v  'nf.  S  -W/VTcTON  • 

air  and  such  lovely  clothes  as  we  can  see 
passing  Herald  Square  every  day?  It  is 
so  consistent — it  is  all  bad,  even  the  stat- 
ues. And  then  look  at  the  crowd;  it  is 
full  of  human  interest.  The  swells  do  not 
bother  the  neighborhood  very  much;  they 
are  afraid  to  walk  there  on  account  of  some 
of  the  habituees — and  there  are  too  many 
trucks  for  their  fine  carriages — but  what 
does  the  Club  care  for  them  ?  The  swells 
drive  just  as  they  live — by  a  map.  Our 
friends  of  the  Club  don't  live  by  a  map.  If 
they  have  a  little  money  they  go  into  one 
of  the  chop-houses  and  eat  a  chop  or  a 


trying  to  get  down  town  in  a  hurry  to  make 
money;  the  yellow  cable  cars,  stuffed  with 
men  and  women,  shoot  by  in  every  direc- 
tion, while  the  crowd  on  the  street  grab 
their  transfers  and  dodge  the  cars.  There 
is  surely  action  and  movement  for  you. 
Just  look  over  there  at  that  crowd  waiting 
for  the  cross-town  car — all  ages  and  col- 
ors, some  of  them  with  collars,  and  some 
with  field-glasses.  They  are  off  for  the 
races.  Then  there  are  the  theatrical  folk 
in  front  of  the  agencies.  Every  day  from 
early  morning  until  late  at  night  they 
stand  ready  to  stop  the  first  manager  who 
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All  ages  and  colors 

are  off  for  the  races 


comes  in  sight.  They  are  looking  pretty 
well  in  June,  but  when  September  comes 
around  you  will  not  know  them,  for  their 
close-shaven  faces  will  be  thin  and  the 
pride  gone  out  of  them.  Take  for  in- 
stance that  man  on  the  corner,  with  the 
frock  coat  and  high  silk  hat,  talking  to  the 
soubrette  in  the  yellow  waist.  He  wants 
to  put  his  problem  play  on  the  road  next 
season,  but  it  is  quite  sure  he  and  the  sou- 
brette will  be  doing  a  sketch  in  a  thirty-cent 
show  when  the  season  opens.  It  is  a  great, 
big,  cruel,  hungry  place — is  New  York  in 
summer  time,  and  it  is  only  the  sunshine 
that  brightens  the  lives  of  the'  folks  of  that 
little  club.  Look  at  the  shops;  look  at  the 
theatres;  look  at  the  faces  of  the  people 
who  run  them ;  look  at  the  little  crowds  on 
the  corners.  Do  you  see  any  of  them  wear 
the  look  of  contentment  that  betokens  an 
assured  existence  for  the  morrow? 

New  York  certainly  has  one  distinct  ad- 
vantage over  most  of  our  cities  in  her  water 
front.  Here  the  New  Yorker  of  every 
grade  who  wills  it  finds  his  chief  recrea- 
tion. The  street  urchin  has  his  free  bath, 
and  in  this  case  it  is  undoubtedly  recrea- 
tion, for  the  small  boy  regards  himself  in 
the  water  as  a  torpedo  boat  and  pro- 
ceeds to  fight  everything  in  sight.  The 
owner  of  a  yacht  can  steam  almost  the  en- 


tire distance  from  his  country  home  on  the 
Hudson  or  the  Sound  to  his  office  door, 
down  town ;  and  if  this  is  not  very  violent 
exercise,  it  is  at  least  a  means  of  supplying 
fresh  air  to  over-worked  lungs.  The  busi- 
ness man  who  has  his  summer  home 
along  the  Jersey  Shore  can  go  to  and  fro  in 
comfortable  steamers;  and  then  for  the 
masses  there  is  always  Coney  Island  with- 
in an  hour's  boat-ride,  the  greatest  Amer- 
ican show  enterprise  ever  organized.  The 
area  of  ground  used  is  something  over 
twenty  acres,  and  to  quote  the  expression 
of  the  press  agent  of  this  great  "  Midway  " 
which  they  call  "  Luna  Park,"  it  is  indeed 
"the  heart  of  Coney  Island."  There  are 
Chinese  and  Irish  theatres,  and  many  cities 
in  miniature,  and  lagoons,  and  gondolas, 
and  a  "  chute-the-chutes,"  and  a  wonderful 
"helter-skelter,"  where  we  can  slide  down 
a  long  runway — so  smooth  that  it  does 
not  in  the  least  burnish  one's  trousers. 
Add  to  this  an  Eskimo  village,  "the  big- 
gest dancing  pavilion  in  the  world,"  nu- 
merous strange  bands  of  music  and  a  won- 
derful scheme  of  illumination  at  night, 
and  if  we  were  looking  for  thrills  we  could 
get  just  as  many  here  and  in  so  much  less 
time  than  at  the  modern  circus. 

From  New  York  there  are  excursions 
of   every  kind   for  long   and   short   dis- 
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tances,  cheap  and  expensive,  political  and 
social,  but  all  liberally  supplied  with  music 
and  refreshments.  And  then  when  Sep- 
tember comes  round,  thanks  to  some  rich 
gentlemen  from  the  other  side,  we  usually 
have  a  series  of  Cup  races.  For  the  nau- 
tically  inclined  these  can  be  seen  from  the 
deck  of  a  very  large  and  over-laden  steamer 
for  a  dollar  a  head,  or  from  a  smaller  and 
more  comfortable  craft  from  five  to  ten 
times  that  amount.  It  is,  after  all,  the 
waters  that  so  happily  surround  us  that 
should  do  the  most  to  make  the  heated 
term  tolerable  to  New  Yorkers.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  delights  of  the  water  are 
indulged  in  but  in  a  small  proportion  to 
and  with  much  less  regularity  than  the 
sports  of  the  land. 

A  great  many  New  York  business  men 
prefer  to  take  an  elevated  train  and  travel 
to  the  Polo  Grounds  to  see  other  men  play 
ball  in  the  hot  sun. 

The  racing  season  of  most  cities  lasts 
from  two  weeks  to  a  month.  The  season 
of  the  Metropolis  practically  extends  over 
half  the  year.  During  this  period  there  is 
racing  six  days  in  the  week,  and  every  one 
of  these  days,  whether  it  is  raining  or  shin- 
ing, several  thousand  people  journey  out 
to  the  track.  These  are  the  "regulars," 
and  very  few  of  them  can  be  said  to  regard 
racing  as  a  recreation.  In  the  first  place, 
the  journey  to  the  race  tracks  about  New 
York  includes  an  unpleasant  train  ride,  and 
in  nearly  every  instance  the  race  track — 
when  once  reached — lacks  the  pictorial 
beauty  of  the  tracks  near  London  and 
Paris.  The  "regular"  goes  to  the  races 
to  bet,  and  with  the  general  hope  of  get- 
ting rich  quickly.  Year  after  year  we  see 
him,  apparently  without  capital,  and  yet 
always  with  enough  to  pay  his  way  to  the 
track,  where  he  plays  tout,  or  plunger,  or 
book-maker,  as  the  exigencies  of  the  mo- 
ment permit. 

Of  course,  there  are  brilliant  exceptions 
to  the  plodding  "regular."  Dame  For- 
tune, sometimes,  seems  to  claim  one  of 
these  forgotten  ones  for  her  own,  and  we 
hear  of  authentic  cases  of  a  dollar  note 
turning  into  a  ten  thousand  bank  roll  in  a 
few  days. 

Racing  is  perhaps  the  most  important 
factor  of  the  summer  season  in  New  York. 
The  millionaire  has  gone  into  it  for  the 
creditable  purpose  of  uplifting  the  turf  and 
for  the  sport  and  the  glory  attached  to 


owning  a  racing-stable;  and  the  masses 
have  gone  racing-mad  for  the  money  they 
believe  there  is  to  be  made  in  speculating 
upon  results. 

But  the  races  come  to  an  end  by  five 
o'clock;  the  ball-players  have  finished 
their  struggle  at  about  the  same  hour,  and 
the  people  must  be  amused  during  the  long 
hot  summer  evenings.  Not  so  very  many 
years  ago  it  was  regarded  as  impossible  to 
give  an  entertainment  in  a  theatre  during 
the  summer  months  in  New  York,  but  now 
a  number  of  productions  are  made  every 
May  and  June  with  the  sole  idea  of  caus- 
ing mild  amusement  during  the  heated 
term.  They  are  for  the  most  part  of  the 
musical  comedy  order,  and  with  the  roof- 
gardens  at  least  afford  a  relief  from  the  hot 
streets  and  a  place  to  drop  in  for  an  hour 
after  a  late  dinner  at  home  or  on  the  ter- 
race of  a  restaurant  on  the  Avenue. 

Every  year,  too,  the  creative  manager 
provides  a  novelty  which,  however  bad, 
the  hot  and  tired  New  Yorker  thinks  he 
must  visit  at  least  once. 

The  roof-garden  is  a  distinctly  Ameri- 
can institution.  At  its  best,  it  is  a  bad 
excuse  for  a  good  thing.  If  the  city  fa- 
thers who  originally  laid  out  this  town  had 


There  are  opportunities  on  the  boat  ride  to  Coney  Island 
for  soulful  communion. 
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given  us  boulevards  instead  of  alleys,  and 
parks  instead  of  grass  plots,  we,  too,  might 
have  known'  the  cafe-concert  as  it  exists 
in  Paris,  and  the  beer-garden  as  we  find 
it  in  Berlin  and  Vienna.  We  might  have 
spent  our  summer  evenings  in  wicker 
chairs,  with  little  tin-topped  tables  at  our 
side;  with  low,  soothing  music,  and  per- 
haps even  good  artists  to  entertain  us  and 
to  make  us  forget  the  trials  of  the  day. 

The  cafe-chantant  has  no  more  right  on 
a  roof  than  a  grand  piano  has  on  a  front 
lawn,  and  yet  I  suppose  if  there  was  no 
place  for  the  piano  in-doors,  there  are 
some  people  who  would  be  willing  to  play 
Wagner  in  the  front  yard.  We  go  to  cafe- 
concerts  and  beer-gardens  abroad  as  we 
drink  our  coffee  and  smoke  our  cigar;  just 
as  we  drive  in  the  Bois  for  the  color  and 
the  life  there,  and,  above  all,  for  the  setting 
that  nature  gives  the  picture.  In  New 
York  we  go  to  roof-gardens  because  they 
are  not  quite  so  hot  as  the  pavements  be- 
low them.  The  narrow  island  has  driven 
us  to  look  for  our  summer  pleasures  at 
great  heights,  just  as  it  has  for  our  desk 
room.  It  is  at  best  a  forced,  unrestful 
pleasure,  after  all,  and  our  roof-gardens  are 
popular  just  because  there  is  nothing  more 
simple  at  hand.     They   form  part  of   a 


great  scheme  of  the  people  of  New  York 
to  turn  a  winter  city  into  a  summer  resort. 

At  first  sight  our  typical  roof-garden  is 
not  without  its  interest.  There  are  myri- 
ads of  colored  lights  hanging  in  odd  de- 
signs against  the  dark  sky  and  the  tiny 
theatre  with  its  mirrored  stage.  There  are 
music,  and  the  clink  of  glasses,  and  the 
hurrying  footsteps  of  the  waiters,  and  the 
crowd  moving  about  in  its  effort  to  find  a 
resting  place.  It  is  for  a  moment  not  with- 
out a  certain  attraction.  There  are  move- 
ment and  color,  even  if  the  latter  is  only 
supplied  by  red  globes  and  striped  shirt 
waists;  and  one  is  temporarily  convinced 
that  it  is  a  trifle  better  than  the  baked  city 
below.  But,  after  all,  it  is  only  the  general 
effect  that  pleases — the  audience,  as  well 
as  the  high  voice  of  the  lady  on  the  stage, 
will  hardly  stand  a  severe  analysis.  The 
crowd  is  made  up  of  the  city's  element 
which  has  been  left  behind  and  who  re- 
main in  town  for  the  living  they  are  trying 
to  make  out  of  it;  and  who  are  fighting  with 
time  and  temperature  until  the  hour  on  the 
morrow  when  they  return  to  their  desks,  or 
the  "ring"  at  the  race-track,  or  the  swel- 
tering stage  where  they  are  rehearsing  next 
season's  play. 

The  predominating  element  is  the  sport- 


"  They  stand  on  the  corner  until  a  friend  asks  them  into  a  cafe.' 
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ing  crowd — the  men  that  you  may 
see  any  summer  day  lining  the 
sidewalks  of  Broadway — and  next 
in  importance  there  is  the  summer 
girl,  not  the  sea-side  variety,  but 
the  New  York  City  summer  type. 
In  winter  she  seems  to  be  quite 
extinct,  but  she  comes  back  to  us 
in  June  with  the  moths  and  the 
sporting  extras.  She  dresses  in 
that  great  equalizer  of  women, 
the  shirt  waist.  She  is  usually 
trig,  and  often  pretty  and  viva- 
cious, and  she  has  forgotten  the 
hot  office  or  shop,  and  is  living. 
She  learns  quickly,  and  can  name 
her  favorite  plats  and  sink  into  the 
cushions  of  a  rubber-tired  hansom 
with  the  ease  of  the  grand  dame 
in  her  victoria.  As  an  occasional 
exception  and  contrast  on  the  roof 
is  her  more  fortunate  sister  who 
lives  somewhere  the  whole  twelve 
months,  and  has  gone  to  the  roof- 
garden  as  she  would  go  to  China- 
town or  "Little  Hungary."  She 
takes  a  keen  interest  in  all  that  is 
going  on,  even  in  the  people  on  the 
stage,  especially  if  they  be  women, 
and  she  is  noticeable  for  the  sim- 
plicity of  her  dress  and  the  innu- 
merable questions  she  asks  con- 
cerning the  men  and  women  about  her.  the  roof-garden  season  is  the  season  when 
An  amusing  character  in  this  strange  the  chorus  is  rehearsing  and  there  are  no 
mixture  is  the  clerk  type  with  coat  as  pay  days,  and  her  busy  brain  can  conjure 
remarkable  for  its  brevity  as  his  waist-  up  no  more  interesting  items  for  her  com- 
coatless  shirt  front  is  for  its  great  ex-  panion's  benefit  than  the  fact  that  her 
panse.  From  hat  brim  to  the  points  of  "  bit "  in  the  new  piece  has  been  cut  or  that 
his  russet  shoes  he  is  always  a  modest  her  tights  and  slippers  for  the  production 
character  of  the  spring  fashion  plates,  will  alone  cost  her  over  forty  dollars. 
He  forever  seems  to  be  in  evidence,  and  Neither  she  nor  her  companions  add  very 
his  pleasure  to  lead  him  in  full  view  of  greatly  to  the  mirth  of  the  roof-garden.  In 
the  spectators.  He  smokes  a  brier-wood  fact,  the  spontaneous  laughter  of  general 
pipe,  and  with  his  hands  deep  in  his  contentment  is  as  unknown  in  these  places 
pockets  always  seems  to  be  scanning  the  of  amusement  as  it  is  in  America  generally, 
horizon  for  something  or  somebody  he  We  never  seem  to  get  quite  away  from  the 
never  finds.  And  he  always  wears  nam-  click  of  the  stock  ticker,  and  the  suddenly 
boyant  socks.  acquired  wealth  of  the  man  next  door 

Then  there  is  also  the  soubrette,  fresh  seems  forever  present  as  an  incentive  to 
from  the  seashore  or  a  week  with  the  old  our  restless  spirit  and  as  a  closed  valve  to 
folks  up  the  State.  She,  too,  affects  shirt  our  contentment.  Occasionally  a  roy- 
waists,  is  partial  to  sailor  hats  with  gold  sterer  laughs  aloud,  but  the  rest  of  the  au- 
letters  on  a  black  ribbon,  and  always  has  dience  frown  him  down  or  he  is  ejected  by 
a  great  deal  of  hair  worn  a  la  Pompadour  an  usher.  Not  that  the  audience  cares 
or  else  very  little  with  a  great  deal  of  curl  very  much  for  the  interruption  to  the  per- 
to  it.  She  is  hardly  at  her  best  just  now,  formance,  but  we  have  come  to  regard  un- 
and  is  often  serious  and  complaining.    For    restrained  laughter  as  not  altogether  re- 


'  There  is  always  Coney  Island,  the 
greatest  American  show  enterprise 
ever  organized." 
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spectable;  and  what  is  so  respectable  as 
that  element  of  society  where  respecta- 
bility is  but  a  pretense  ? 

The  roof-garden  is  at  its  best  when  the 
theatres  have  closed  their  doors,  and  the 
hot  crowd  goes  up  to  the  roof  for  a  breath 
of  air  and  one  rag-time  song.  Then  there 
is  the  greatest  movement,  and  color,  and 
intermingling  of  strange  men  and  women, 
and  the  music  and  the  lights  become  but  a 
meager  part  of  this  human  kaleidoscope  in 
the  sky. 

There  is  one  type  of  the  roof -garden  who 
is,  perhaps,  to  be  pitied  more  than  all  the 
rest — the  artist  or  the  student  who  knows 
his  Paris,  and  who  has  wandered  up  on 
the  roof  with  the  hope  that  he  may  find 
some  reminder  of  the  cafe-chantant  of  the 
Boulevards.  But  the  elements  he  seeks 
he  will  neither  find  in  the  audience  nor  on 
the  stage.  He  will  miss  the  well  groomed 
men  and  the  brilliantly  dressed  women  at 
their  sides,  and  the  great  arch  of  merry- 
makers walking,  sometimes  even  running 
like  children,  about  among  the  trees.     It  is 


fairyland  there,  with  the  lights,  and  the 
music,  and  the  fair  women.  Here,  in 
their  place,  he  will  find  a  great,  dull  crowd 
of  men  and  women  in  traveling  clothes, 
looking  for  a  breath  of  air.  And  if  the  au- 
dience cannot  awake  him  from  his  dream 
of  Paris,  let  him  step  into  the  elevator  and 
drop  half  a  dozen  stories.  At  the  land- 
ing he  will  find  no  broad  avenue  with 
its  endless  line  of  fiacres  carrying  off  the 
little  groups  of  laughing  merrymakers,  no 
gamins  turning  handsprings  for  a  penny, 
no  newsboys  crying  "  Le  Soir,"  and  no 
chasseur  with  his  blue  and  gold  uniform, 
calling  the  carriages.  He  will  find  no  end- 
less avenues  of  trees  stretching  their 
branches  in  a  bower  of  many  miles  over 
the  gravel  pathways,  and  he  will  not  see 
the  thousand  twinkling  lights  of  the  car- 
riages hurrying  over  the  noiseless  boule- 
vards. He  will,  instead,  find  only  the 
baked  pavements  of  New  York,  the  per- 
pendicular gas  signs  of  the  crowded  hot 
restaurants  of  Broadway,  and  the  men  and 
women  who  have  been  left  behind. 


REQUIEM 

By  GOUVERNEUR    MORRIS 

IN  molding  grave  or  vault  of  stone 
Bury  me  body,  blood  and  bone, 
Since  like  the  wind  upon  the  hill 
My  Soul  is  unimprisonable. 

And  when  I  make  the  final  change, 
My  glad,  undying  soul  shall  range 
Plains,  mountains,  oceans,  ocean-shores- 
All  God  Almighty's  out-of-doors — 


And  range  it  shouting  over  space, 
Or  rest  in  some  untrodden  place. 


A    NATIONAL    PLAYGROUND    IN    THE 

SOUTH 


Bx  LEON   YANDERVORT 


HOTOGRAPHS    11V    CLIl'TON    JOHNSON 


A  PARTY  of   Congressmen  mounted  Mountains,  in  North  Carolina,  sent  a  rip- 
on  the  prevailing  beast  of  burden,  pie  of  excitement  through  the  mountains, 
setting  out  to  see  the  sights  be-  That  such  very  great  men  should  ride 
tween  the  Blue  Ridge  and  Great  Smoky  over  these  hill-tops  on  mule  back  meant 


"  The  people  and  their  cabins  seem  as  much  a  part  of  the  hills  as  do  the  rocks  themselves. 
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something.  To  the  very  proper  and 
dignified  colored  servant  of  one  Solon 
it  meant  the  disgrace  of  the  American 
Nation,  for,  as  he  declared,  the  whole 
doing  was  shameful:  "fur  no  difference 
what  you  say,  suh,  a  white  man  an'  a 
mule  ain't  accordin'.  A  white  man  an' 
a  mule's  like  a  white  man  blackin'  his  own 
boots."  To  a  certain  class  of  North  Car- 
olinians it  meant  a  new  move  of  the  "rev- 
enoos,"  and  sundry  copper  retorts  at- 
tached to  coils  of  tubing  were  hastily  torn 
from  improvised  furnaces  in  deeply  hid- 
den gullies  and  carried  away  to  distant 
hiding  places.  Out  along  the  bridle  trails 
and  narrow  mountain  roads  men  who  rode 
their  leisurely  donkeys  to  distant  lumber 
camps,  hunters  with  long  and  ancient 
squirrel  rifles,  old  grandmothers  with  sun- 
bonnets  on  their  heads  and  packages  of 
chewing  tobacco  in  their  hands,  carried 
the  rumor  that  in  some  way  this  strange 
visit  of  the  Great  Men  had  to  do  with  the 
sale  of  land  at  high  prices,  and  many  a 
mountaineer  went  to  bed  to  dream  of 
wealth  that  knows  no  dearth  of  ammuni- 
tion, and  no  scarcity  of  tobacco. 

But  out  beyond  the  mountains  the  rip- 
ple rose  and  fell  in  the  hearts  of  those  who 
love  nature,  and  the  wilderness,  for  they 
knew  that  •  :;this  Congressional  junket 
looked  to  the  making  of  a  national  Appa- 
lachian Park  to  preserve  the  region  as  a 
place  of  rest  and  recreation. 

Those  of  this  Congressional  party  who 
had  never  before  been  in  the  Southern 
mountains  found  a  life  and  a  country 
they  had  not  known.  Mountains  they 
may  have  seen,  but  not  mountains  whose 
very  summits  were  marked  with  cleared 
farms  and  settlers'  cabins.  Mountain- 
eers they  may  have  known,  but  not  the 
mountaineer  who  speaks  the  broad  rich 
dialect  of  North  Carolina  and  regales 
himself  on  a  liquid  known  as  "blockade." 
No  doubt  there  were  some  in  the  party 
whose  imaginations  elaborated  the  tales 
of  sundry  yellow-covered  boyhood  liter- 
ature and  who  half  expected  to  see  Moon- 
shine Dick  appear  at  some  narrow  spot 
in  the  path,  armed  with  repeating  shot- 
gun and  bristling  bowie  knives.  But  they 
were  disappointed,  for  "Dick"  has  the 
meek  eyes  of  a  mountain  ox  and  prefers 
to  carry  his  copper  "still"  to  safety  on 
his  back,  or  run  it  down  the  river  in  his 
canoe,  to  fighting.     He  has  learned  that 


even  "revenoos"  may  not  be  killed  with- 
out serious  danger  of  undesirable  conse- 
quences. 

To  me  when  I  invaded  their  domain 
some  months  after  the  Congressional  jun- 
ket, the  first  impression  of  difference  from 
our  northern  mountains  came  when  the 
rank  growth  of  deciduous  trees  appeared 
from  the  car  windows;  there  are  oak  and 
beech,  hickory  and  maple,  poplar  and 
chestnut  and  a  dozen  other  kinds.  Now 
the  train  crosses  a  deep  ravine  through 
whose  bottom  a  trout  stream  flies  along 
to  join  some  great  feeder  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. The  banks  are  green  with  laurel 
and  rhododendron,  while  the  put-cropping 
rocks  are  draped  with  maiden-hair  and 
inlaid  with  moss  pictures.  This  can  not 
be  the  Catskills  or  the  Adirondacks,  and  I 
know  that  a  new  region  has  burst  upon  me. 

Looking  at  the  mountain  sides,  one  sees 
great  bare  spots,  clearings,  on  slopes  where 
a  stumble  would  surely  send  one  to  the 
very  bottom.  Watch  and  you  see  the  cab- 
ins and  little  cabin-like  barns  set  here  and 
there  in  angles  away  up  toward  the  sum- 
mits. This  could  not  be  in  our  northern 
mountains,  for  glaciers  scoured  the  soil 
away  from  peak  and  slope,  leaving  only 
the  barren  rock.  But  here  no  glaciers 
came,  and  the  soil  remains  where  rock 
disintegration  made  it.  As  settlers  in- 
creased, they  spread  their  cabins  where 
the  better  land  led  them,  and  sometimes 
it  led  them  to  the  very  peaks. 

It  was  a  three-hours'  ride  southwest- 
ward  from  Asheville  that  brought  us  to  a 
station  which  was  said  to  have  a  good 
hotel.  It  was  dark  when  the  train  stopped, 
but  a  query  as  to  the  location  of  the  hotel 
brought  two  young  mountaineers  who  vol- 
unteered to  show  the  way.  This  was  pure 
kindness  on  their  part.  Their  manner 
plainly  said  that  tips  would  be  resented. 

The  hotel  was  "  the  second  house  down 
the  road."  There  was  no  need  to  ask 
"  what  road,"  for  there  is  only  one  and  that 
is  the  railroad.  Railroad  and  main  street 
are  one.  When  men  or  women  go  to  the 
station  or  to  the  store  or  for  a  promenade 
it  is  on  this  single  "  road."  When  they  go 
to  ride  they  go  through  their  backyards, 
for  yards  front  the  railroad,  to  a  narrow 
mountain  trail  which  skirts  the  roaring 
Little  Tennessee,  and  which  disappears 
from  view  when  that  river  "goes  on  the 
rampage." 
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The  landlady  sat  by  a  fireplace  big 
'  enough  to  hold  a  pair  of  barbecued  oxen, 
humming  a  mountain  tune  to  a  boy  half 
as  big  as  herself. 

Then  came  a  mountain  supper  of  corn 
bread  and  pork,  of  fish  caught  in  a  trap, 
and  honey  from  a  bee-tree,  honey  whose 
comb  had  been  smashed  and  jammed  in 
the  cutting  and  robbing  of  the  tree.  An 
acquaintance  with  the  family  was  cement- 
ed hard  and  fast  when  the  chief  male  factor 
had  brought  in  for  exhibition  his  pride, 
a  new  game-cock  of  wonderful  beauty. 
Here  "chicken"  fighting  is  the  prevailing 
"sport."  A  fight  had  been  held  here  a 
few  nights  before  our  arrival.  The  moun- 
tain cabins  and  distant  lumber  camps  had 
poured  forth  their  "sports"  who  met  in  a 
vacant  lumber  shanty  near  the  railroad 
and  cheered,  exchanged  bottles,  and  wa- 
gered various  articles  of  mountain  legal 
tender  while  sixteen  fighting  birds  gave  up 
their  lives. 

This  vice,  like  the  other  vice  of  the 
mountaineer,  goes  back  to  a  far-off  day, 
and  he  who  traces  it  to  its  source  will  un- 
derstand the  mountains  and  the  mountain 
people.  First  of  all,  he  will  realize  that 
the  men  and  women  of  this  region,  unlike 
those  of  the  Adirondacks,  are  a  commu- 
nity so  old  that  its  various  branches  inter- 
weave until  the  whole  is  firmly  united. 
The  limbs  of  all  these  family  trees  inter- 
lock, and  all  men  are  cousins.  When  one 
follows  the  trees  to  their  remote  roots  he 
understands  something  of  the  crimes  of 
this  region.  For  the  root  of  the  family 
tree  is  invariably  in  Virginia  or  the  fertile 
sections  of  Eastern  North  Carolina.  Here 
in  the  mountains  are  many  of  the  names 
that  stand  for  all  that  men  consider  hon- 
orable and  distinguished  in  those  old 
lands. 

The  original  mountain  settlers  left  the 
farms  of  the  East  and  pushed  into  the 
mountains;  some  because  of  their  longing 
for  the  wilds  where  the  rifle  would  furnish 
a  living  and  where  line  fences  came  not; 
others,  not  so  independent,  were  crowded 
to  the  mountains  by  the  fate  which  ever 
makes  some  men  unfit  to  contend  with 
their  fellows  in  the  struggle  for  good  farms 
and  good  homes,  and  crowds  them  into 
the  waste  places  of  the  earth. 

From  the  plantations  they  took  with 
them  the  plantation  virtues  and  vices. 
They  were  studiously  hospitable  and  so 


they  are  to-day-  No  mountaineer's  cabin 
is  ever  so  full  that  it  will  not  hold  one  more. 
They  were  heavy  drinkers  of  heavy  liquors, 
and  this  fact  has  brought  the  principal 
grief  to  the  mountains.  Whiskey  and 
brandy  were  hard  to  buy  in  the  early  day, 
so  the  settler  learned  to  make  them.  When 
revenue  laws  stepped  in  to  say  him  nay 
he  considered  revenue  laws  a  bar  to  the 
exercise  of  his  inalienable  rights,  and  his 
conscience  is  perfectly  at  rest  when  with 
the  coming  of  dawn  he  banks  the  fire  in  his 
little  furnace  in  the  ravine  and  steals  home 
for  a  day's  sleep.  Cock-fighting,  horse- 
racing,  and  fox-hunting  were  the  sports 
of  his  ancestors.  The  latter  two  were  out 
of  the  question  in  the  mountains,  but  the 
first  was  planted  in  the  new  soil  and 
there  it  flourishes  to-day. 

One  who  has  tramped  the  northern 
mountains  of  our  East  sees  a  striking 
difference  in  the  types  of  mountain  life 
when  he  begins  to  prowl  among  these 
North  Carolina  wilds.  In  the  North  the 
cabins  and  the  men  are  things  set  down  in 
the  broken  country  from  somewhere  be- 
yond. But  not  so  here.  The  little  cab- 
ins with  their  big  stone  chimneys  seem  as 
much  a  part  of  the  hills  on  which  they 
stand  as  do  the  rocks  themselves.  So,  too, 
the  old  man  whom  you  meet  in  the  "  pass" 
or  on  the  "  ridge."  His  features,  his  coat, 
his  slouching  felt  hat  seem  to  conform  to 
the  rocks  about  him.  He  is  a  part  of  his 
surroundings  as  much  as  is  the  bird  whose 
color,  matching  its  environment,  gives  pro- 
tection from  sharp-sighted  enemies. 

Sometimes  our  human  out-crop  from 
the  rocks  is  a  philosopher.  We  overtake 
one  such  as  we  clamber  up  a  winding  path 
that  zigzags  back  and  forth  to  reach  the 
remoter  sides  of  the  ridge.  He  bends  be- 
neath a  sack  holding  nearly  a  bushel  of 
meal.  He  greets  us,  sets  down  his  bur- 
den, and  begins: 

"I'm  seventy-eight  years  old,  and  I've 
been  to  mill  to-day.  I  walked  two  mile 
this  morning  and  carried  corn.  Now  I'm 
walking  back  with  the  meal.  Do  you 
know  of  any  man  of  my  age  in  the  city  who 
could  do  that  ?  May-be  we  live  rough  up 
here,  but  we  live  long.  If  we  can't  live  but 
once  we'd  better  live  long." 

Here  is  a  community  whose  taxes  are 
practically  at  zero,  which  pays  no  rent,  can 
raise  all,  or  nearly  all,  its  food  on  the  little 
clearings,  and  needs  no  expensive  clothing. 


'  From  the  front  porch  can  look  upon  scenery  such 
as  Thomas  Jefferson  never  saw  from  Monticello." 


A  Mountain  School-house. 


"  He  raises  nearly  all  his  food  on  the  little  clearings,  and 
is  the  one  truly  independent  American." 
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The  hold  of  the  law  upon  its  members  is 
slight,  for  the  courts  are  not  important 
institutions.  Here,  then,  man  may  live 
in  practical  independence.  He  does  not 
worry  over  employment,  for  he  lives  just 
as  well  without  it.  He  is  the  one  truly 
independent  American. 

One  day  I  rode  down  the  bank  of  the 
roaring  Little  Tennessee,  turned  to  the 
right  where  a  tumble-down  mountain  mill 
grinds  corn  by  the  power  from  a  single 
spring,  and  entered  the  wilds.  The  bridle 
path  wound  upward,  in  and  out,  back  and 
forth  to  the  top  of  a  wooded  peak  whence 
the  view  led  far  off  eastward  to  the  Blue 
Ridge  and  westward,  through  a  notch  in 
the  Smokies,  clear  to  Tennessee.  Then 
the  path  turned  downward,  crossed  a 
swollen  creek,  where  the  mule  well-nigh 
came  to  grief,  and  brought  up  at  last  at 
the  home  of  Jack  Coburn,  in  a  little  valley 
with  a  roaring  trout  stream  gleaming 
through  its  heart  and  fir-capped  moun- 
tains on  every  side.  Mark  Twain  tells  of 
an  Eskimo  Croesus  whose  wealth  lay  in 
twenty-seven  fishhooks.  He  draws  the 
moral  that  some  of  us  worn-out  city  smug- 
glers would  do  well  to  buy  twenty-cents' 
worth  of  fishhooks,  go  to  Greenland,  and 
'  be  magnates.  It  was  this  principle  that 
'  led  bright,  combative,  red-headed  Jack 
,  Coburn  of  Ireland  and  Michigan  to  allow 
;  a  party  of  prospecting  lumberman  to  go 
I  home  some  dozen  years  ago  without  him. 
■  His  few  dollars  of  earnings  bought  much 
,  land  here.  A  little  more  furnished  such 
j  material  as  the  place  did  not  for  building 
■i  a  frame  house.  Soon  Jack  Coburn  was 
king  of  this  mountain  region.  The  moon- 
shiner confides  in  him,  and  the  revenue 
officer  accepts  his  hospitality.  Quarreling 
mountaineers  come  to  him  as  to  a  judge, 
and  lumber  barons  and  mining  speculators 
give  much  for  his  opinion  and  his  influ- 
ence. He  can  stand  in  his  backyard  and 
catch  two-pound  trout,  and  from  his  front 
porch  can  look  upon  such  scenery  as 
Thomas  Jefferson,  in  Monticello,  never 
dreamed  of.  I  can  not  help  contrasting 
the  lot  of  Jack  Coburn,  independent,  ro- 
bust, clear-eyed,  and  fearless,  with  that  of 
some  men  who  might  smile  at  him,  though 
their  dependence  is  slavish,  their  chests 
hollow,  and  their  eyes  blurred  by  grinding 
over  books,  while  in  their  souls  is  abject 
fear,  fear  of  losing  caste  or  influence  or  a 
job. 


It  was  on  this  ride  to  Jack  Coburn's  that 
I  fell  in  with  a  bit  of  mountain  sport,  a 
shooting-match.  A  dozen  men  were  gath- 
ered at  the  one  store,  which  marked  thirty 
miles  of  road,  with  rifles.  Winchesters 
were  coming  into  use,  but  by  far  the  most 
popular  gun,  judging  from  the  number  in 
use,  was  the  old-fashioned  squirrel  rifle  of 
our  great-grandfathers.  Its  barrel  is  in- 
variably more  than  forty  inches  long;  the 
front  sight  is  of  silver;  the  bore  is  small 
and  the  trigger  always  double.  In  this 
match  the  old  guns  had  decidedly  the  bet- 
ter of  the  repeaters.  The  targets  were 
shot-gun  wads  at  a  distance  of  seventy-five 
yards.  Owners  of  the  old  style  rifles  were 
not  content  about  hitting  the  wad,  but 
would  hit  the  pin  in  its  center.  Anything 
short  of  this  was  a  bad  shot. 

The  sight  of  this  work  of  the  old  squirrel 
guns  explains  some  things  in  history.  It 
was  with  such  guns  as  these,  minus  the 
percussion  locks,  that  mountaineers  and 
hunters  from  these  same  mountains  and 
the  adjoining  plains  to  westward  flew  to 
the  defense  of  New  Orleans  in  1814. 
When  one  watches  this  pin-driving  he 
does  not  wonder  that  one  of  the  best  arm- 
ies in  Christendom  melted  away  before 
Jackson's  volunteers. 

These  old  rifles  are  good  guns  for  the 
region.  Fine  work  rather  than  great  kill- 
ing power  is  in  demand,  for  squirrels, 
grouse,  and  turkeys  are  the  chief  game. 
Deer  are  so  scarce  that  one  may  almost 
say  they  are  extinct.  The  settler  tells  you 
that  they  migrated, all  at  once  some  few 
years  ago.  He  declares  that  one  morning 
people  turned  out  upon  the  mountains  to 
find  hundreds  of  deer  tracks  all  leading 
North.  The  deer  had  gone  in  a  night. 
Of  course  this  is  a  tale,  but  without  doubt 
the  deer  did  leave  the  country  little  by  lit- 
tle. The  reason  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
forests  have  been  burned  over  again  and 
again  to  kill  the  undergrowth  so  that  grass 
will  grow  and  furnish  pasture  for  the 
mountain  cattle.  In  this  way  the  woods 
have  been  thinned  and  cleared  until  they 
seem  not  so  much  like  great  forests  as  like 
sodded  groves. 

Here  is  a  work  that  may  now  be  done 
by  the  government.  The  burning  should 
be  stopped,  trees  protected,  new  ones 
planted,  and  in  time  the  forests  of  these 
Southern  mountains  will  assume  their  nat- 
ural wildness.  Some  little  unburned  wood- 
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land  there  is  yet,  and  about  this  as  a  nu- 
cleus a  great  preserve  may  be  raised  up. 
Then  the  deer  will  come  back  again. 

Such  work  has  been  done  on  Mr. 
George  Vanderbilt's  Biltmore  estate. 
There  110,000  acres  of  this  same  burned- 
over  land  have  been  secured.  Trees  have 
been  planted,  rangers  have  been  set  to 
scouring  the   uttermost  parts    and   con- 


servative lumbering  removes  the  mature 
trees.  All  this  is  calculated  to  restore  the 
forest.  The  same  work  can  be  extended 
should  the  government  assume  the  task, 
until  here,  in  the  heart  of  North  Carolina's 
mountains,  will  be  a  game-filled  forest  re- 
serve showing  the  mountains  as  they  were 
in  the  days  when  our  great  great  grand- 
sires  ventured  hither  to  hunt 


A  Morning  Call. 


GROVER  CLEVELAND  GOES  AFISHING 


By  C.   W.   SANDERS 


PHOTOGRAPHS    BY    L.  VAN    OEVEN 


TO  Grover  Cleveland  fishing  is  a 
science.  It  is  not  a  pastime.  He 
takes  it  seriously.  He  would  not 
be  more  earnest  addressing  a  public  meet- 
ing whence  his  words  would  be  flashed 
over  the  country  to  be  read  by  millions, 
than  when  he  sits  in  a  small  boat  and, 
with  infinite  patience,  waits  for  a  bite. 
Cleveland  has  been  going  to  an  island 


That  word  sturdy  probably  describes  him 
better  than  any  other.  In  his  old  clothes 
he  may  lack  polish,  but  certainly  he  does 
not  lack  strength. 

It's  rather  an  oddly  composed  party. 
Charles  Foster,  ex-governor  of  Ohio,  and 
all  his  life  a  Republican,  is  always  there, 
and  so  is  John  Uri  Lloyd,  the  writer. 
"  Fighting   Bob "    Evans  is  an  especial 


Mr.  Cleveland  Wastes  no  Time,  but  Gets  Soon  to  Fishing. 


at  the  head  of  Lake  Erie  for  the  last 
six  years.  It  is  an  ideal  fishing  place.  To 
a  man  used  to  the  sights  and  sounds  of  a 
city  the  stillness  at  night  is  almost  appalling. 
The  thing  that  impresses  one  most 
about  the  ex-President,  when  he  gets  so 
close  to  nature  as  he  does  here,  is  his  sim- 
pleness.  He  wears  an  old  brown  suit,  with 
a  soft  hat  pulled  down  over  his  face.  You 
do  not  feel  that  this  heavvset,  rather  pon- 
derous person  is  the  man  who  has  become 
familiar  to  you  through  his  lithographs 
spread  broadcast  in  political  campaigns. 
He  is  a  big  man,  but  he  is  not  as  big  a 
man  as  you  expected.     And  he  is  sturdier. 


favorite  of  Cleveland's,  but  this  year  he 
was  in   Asiatic  waters. 

Cleveland  is  very  methodical  in  his 
"habits  on  these  trips.  One  day  never  dif- 
fers from  another  except  in  the  number  of 
fish  caught.  Cleveland  is  at  the  club- 
house promptly  at  eight  o'clock  every 
morning.  Breakfast  is  a  serious  business. 
The  bass  caught  the  day  before  make  one 
of  the  chief  dishes.  Probably  next  to 
catching  fish  Cleveland  enjoys  eating 
them.  He  never  hurries.  Even  the  an- 
ticipation of  the  day's  sport  does  not 
hasten  breakfast.  Dinner  takes  anywhere 
from  an  hour  and  a  half  to  two  hours. 


Rear-Admiral  Lamberton  and  Leroy  Brooks  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  Party. 


Cleveland  dominates  these  fishing  par- 
ties just  as  he  used  to  dominate  political 
conventions.  All  the  othei*  members  wait 
for  him  and  on  him.  If  anybody  else  were 
late  in  arriving  at  the  dock,  he  would  stand 
a  good  chance  of  being  left  behind,  but  the 
tug  never  moves  till  Cleveland  is  aboard. 

As  the  little  craft  moves  off  from  the 
dock  across  the  sunny  waters,  Grover 
Cleveland  comes  as  close  to  being  a  satis- 
fied man  as  human  can.     He  carefullv  be- 


gins to  get  his  lines,  and  his  pole,  and 
his  reel  reach'.  The  best  fishing  is  in 
Canadian  waters,  and  it  costs  the  ex- 
President  S25  for  the  privilege.  Usually, 
he  and  Leroy  Brooks,  with  a  man  to  row, 
occupy  the  same  boat.  Cleveland's  fa- 
vorite seat  is  in  the  stern.  He  uses  a  short, 
light  rod.  He  casts  off  carefully,  bends 
forward  while  the  line  runs  out,  and  then 
settles  back,  pulls  his  hat  down  over  his 
face  and  smokes  and  waits  silentlv. 


Ex-Governor  Foster  (of  Ohio)  is  Always  on  Hand. 


JohnUri  Lloyd. 


Ex-Att'y-Gen.  Harmori. 


Two  Others  of  the  Cleveland  Party. 


If  the  weather  is  fine — and  up  there 
when  it  is  fine,  it  is  very  fine  indeed — this 
idleness  conies  as  near  to  perfect  pleasure 
as  anything  can.  Here  and  there  an 
island  dots  the  blue  expanse;  the  water 
breaks  in  long,  lazy  swells;  the  tugs  sleep 
at  anchor;  overhead  is  the  hot,  early  sum- 
mer sun. 

If  anybody  thinks  Grover  Cleveland 
is  growing  old,  he  wants  to  spend  a  day 
fishing  with  the  ex-President.  Cleveland 
seems  to  be  indefatigable.  Most  often  he 
sits  motionless  and  silent.  If  the  fish  bite, 
he  is  happy;  if  they  do  not,  he  is  hopeful. 
When  the  fish  do  not  bite  where  he  is,  he 


clambers  aboard  the  tug  from  the  small 
boat,  and  seeks  better  grounds. 

It  is  usually  about  dusk  before  the  party 
returns  from  the  fishing.  If  it  has  been 
a  good  day,  Cleveland  stops  on  the  dock  a 
moment  to  talk.  If  the  sport  has  been  poor, 
he  hastens  on  to  the  clubhouse.  Nobody 
would  think  of  making  fun  of  him  for  his 
failure — at  least  no  one  at  this  island — but 
he  evidently  thinks  taciturnity  a  safeguard. 

After  the  protracted  dinner  that  even  an 
ex-President  is  ready  for  at  the  end  of  the 
day,  the  party  goes  over  to  their  cottage. 
In  an  hour  lights  are  out ;  and  so  the  quiet 
days  slip  by. 


Jkfcidl 
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FIELD     DOGS     IN     ACTION 


By  HOWARD  B.   RATHBONE 


PHOTOGRAPHS    BY    THE    AUTHOR 


THERE  is  nothing  more  soothing  to 
the  wretched  son  of  man,  sitting 
out  the  best  hours  of  his  best  days 
in  an  office  chair,  than  to  wander  over  the 
fields  of  the  good  God  in  search  of  grouse, 
or  woodcock,  or  quail.  Not  that  I  want 
to  kill  a  bright-eyed  little  feathered  crea- 
ture; not  that  I,  or  any  other  sportsman, 
cares  to  see  a  living  creature  die.  But  that 
famous  old  emotion  of  pursuit  lies  deep  in 
my  sunken  chest,  and  all  but  the  death  is 
balm  to  a  tired  soul.  And  the  wandering 
onward  in  the  sunlight  and  shadow,  the 
walking  and  working  with  the  dear  old 
dogs,  the  sudden  check,  moment  of  sus- 
pense, and  final  test  of  eye  and  nerve, 
make  up  some  of  the  few  moments  that 
give  you  some  reason  for  living,  furnish 
hours  of  worship  of  the  Power  that  made 
the  trees,  the  hills  and  the  sky,  and  make 
you  die  some  day  not  unprepared  nor  yet 
afraid,  since  you  have  had  such  wonderful 
samples  of  the  goodness  of  the  universe. 
That  is  why  you  will  never  find  a  true 
sportsman  but  cares  not  a  whit  for  the 
size  of  his  bag  so  that  he  have  a  long  day 
with  his  long-eared  dogs,  wherein  he  may 
walk  with  them  and  talk  with  them  and 
learn  to  love  his  God  with  them.  Many 
a  time  have  I  seen  the  hills  clap  their 
hands  and  heard  the  big  sea  make  a 
noise  with  David,  and  if  ever  there  was 
a  man  who  had  the  real  sportsman  in 
him,  it  was  that  same  old  Eastern  king. 
It  is  the  outdoors — the  air,  the  sky  and 
the  dogs — always  the  dogs. 

So  it  came  one  day  when  a  few  checks 
could  be  signed  without  overdrawing  the 
bank  account  and  all  the  letters  were 
signed,  I  moved  up-town  to  get  ready.  It 
chanced  purely  by  accident  that  I  stopped 
in  at  one  of  those  hostelries  open  to  a  few 
choice  souls  who  receive  less  than  three 
black  pills,  and  sat  me  down  with  Dick 
Palmerston  to  partake  of  the  small  bever- 
age of  the  people  known  as  a  cocktail — 
a  sort  of  well-oiled  key  which  locked  the 
office  and  opened  the  door  of  the  fields. 
And  it  chanced,  too,  that  Dick,  who  will 


talk  on  either  side  of  any  question^  got  on 
the  rampage  as  to  the  evils  of  killing 
creatures  which  we  cannot  in  turn  create. 
And  it  was  then  that  he  asked  why,  if  I 
thought  all  this,  I  didn't  shoot  the  birds, 
and  more  especially  the  dogs,  with  a 
camera.  And  so  on  until,  the  office  door 
not  being  quite  locked,  I  tried  another  key 
of  the  same  make  and  said,  by  the  Great 
Horn  Spoon,  I  would  try  it  for  once  and 
see! 

The  die  being  cast,  my  word  being  given, 
there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  get  out  an 
honored  five  by  seven  camera  and  pack  it 
up  with  the  guns,  the  long  boots,  and  that 
old  brier  pipe  which  is  the  only  friend 
I  ever  had  that  never  abused  a  confidence. 

Next  morning,  all  being  ready  from  the 
bag  side  of  the  outfit,  the  leashes  were 
fastened  to  the  collars  of  those  friends 
which  are  usually  called  beasts,  but 
which,  as  in  the  famous  old  painting, 
sometimes  become  the  beauties — indeed 
are  always  so  to  me,  and  so  as  the  day  be- 
gan to  get  well  started,  "Nibs,"  "Tobie," 
"Gip,"  the  bags,  camera,  guns,  and  my 
modest  self  gathered  into  a  phalanx  on  the 
ferry,  and  later  climbed  aboard  the  train 
for  an  experiment  with  a  new  weapon  and 
some  few  hours  that  make  it  worth  while 
to  delay  "shuffling  off  this  mortal  coil." 

II. 

First  of  all,  this  being  a  veracious  ac- 
count— as  witness  the  accompanying  pho- 
tographs— it  behooves  me  to  be  frank  and 
truthful,  and  therefore  to  confess  that  the 
thing  was  not  so  simple  nor  yet  so  easy  as 
shooting  a  12-bore.  Nor  yet  is  it  quite 
fair,  since  it  would  be  wholly  untrue,  to 
maintain  that  I  got  these  pictures  the  first 
day.  There  were  pictures,  no  doubt;  but 
while  in  some  there  was  perhaps  as  much 
as  two  inches  of  a  tail  sticking  into  the 
print  like  a  thumb  thrust  in  front  of  the 
camera,  and  while  in  others  there  was  a 
small  point  in  the  landscape  half  a  mile 
away  which,  by  careful  study,  one  might 
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suppose  to  be  a  dog,  there  appeared  in 
most  not  a  sign  of  dog  or  bird,  but  only  a 
rather  hazy  suggestion  of  the  stubble  and 
autumn  grass  of  that  portion  of  the  earth's 
surface  known  as  the  State  of  New  York. 
Palmerston  had  come  along,  of  course; 
and,  of  course,  after  a  few  trials,  Palmer- 
ston said  that  it  was  a  fool  thing  to  at- 
tempt. If  you  were  going  photograph- 
ing, you'd  better  go  photographing.     If 


gun  down  and  the  camera  around,  and  in 
the  scramble  Mr.  Woodcock  got  up  and 
sailed  away.  Dick  had  been  watching 
me,  and  so  never  raised  his  gun  at  the 
bird.  And  while  I  was  getting  ready  to 
move  on  again  I  could  hear  him  stamping 
ahead,  growling  something  about  the  in- 
anity of  having  your  fingers  all  thumbs 
and  the  idiocy  of  slowness.  Yet  is  no 
sportsman  of  the  right  sort  disheartened 


"  The  dogs  came  to  a  point  when  I  was  off  by  myself.' 


you  were  going  for  game,  you'd  better 
shoot  and  be  done  with  it.  That  would 
make  anyone  mad,  naturally,  and  it  stirred 
me  up  to  such  a  pitch  that  I  said  I'd  be 
horn-swoggled  if  I  didn't  get  pictures  be- 
fore the  week  was  out. 

Yet  that  first  day  was  of  such  as  try 
men's  souls.  Dick  had  "  Gip,"  and  I  ac- 
companied Messrs.  "Nibs"  and  "Tobie," 
carrying  the  gun  and  with  the  camera 
slung  over  my  shoulder.  So  we  moved 
into  the  alders.  We  had  run  along  peace- 
fully for  a  time,  having  no  trouble  except 
that  caused  by  the  persistency  of  the  cam- 
era in  hanging  onto  the  branches  instead, 
of  onto  me,  when  Dick  began  to  hiss  and 
splutter  and  call  softly.  Over  to  him  I 
hurried  and  found  "Gip"  down  on  a 
point.     There  was  a  scramble  to  get  the 


by  his  first  miss,  and  I  suppose,  in  anal- 
ogy, this  might  be  classed  as  a  miss. 

We  moved  on,  and  as  "Nibs"  crawled 
tenderly  and  gingerly  over  the  stumps  he 
caught  up  and  passed  Palmerston  and 
then  fell  suddenly  onto  a  bird  and  stopped 
as  if  he  had  seen  the  Gorgon's  Head. 
There  was  a  terrible  scramble  with  an  ac- 
companiment of  audible  resolutions  from 
Dick  that  this  time  the  camera  could  go 
to  pot;  he  was  going  to  get  the  bird. 
Madam  Woodcock  arose  from  her  couch 
in  the  covert,  and  I  fired  with  the  camera. 
Palmerston  missed  with  the  gun,  and  a 
cheer  arose  from  me  that  I  had  beaten 
him.  I  shall  never  forget  his  expression 
when,  hours  later,  after  a  struggle  amidst 
all  sorts  of  terrible  smelling  chemicals,  in 
a  room  lighted  by  a  lamp  with  a  golf  coat 


"  As  she  disdainfully  pointed  at  a  partridge  in  the  underbrush." 


wrapped  around  it,  I  showed  him  the  pic- 
ture— that  picture — of  a  fine,  large  alder- 
bush  slightly  out  of  focus. 

Again  the  dogs  came  to  point  when  I 
was  off  by  myself,  and  as  I  started  to  get 
ready  again  with  the  camera,  I  noticed,  as 
one  will,  by  his  attitude,  that  the  dog  was 
right  over  his  bird.  Instantly  the  wood- 
cock lifted,  and  before  one  could  tell  why, 
I  had  dropped  the  camera  and  dropped 
the  bird,  too,  with  the  more  familiar 
weapon.  The  pleasure  of  the  shot  was 
not  unmixed  with  pain  at  the  mistake  in 


the  choice  of  firearms;  but  after  all,  here 
was  a  lesson.  The  whole  thing  required 
quickness,  practice,  and  more  skill  in 
thinking  and  using  both  gun  and  camera 
than  had  been  given  me  as  a  birth-day 
gift  by  my  parents..  And  we  sat  down  to 
our  lunch  in  the  open  .  with .  two  things 
done — this  new  bit  of  knowledge  ac- 
quired, and  a  very  good  negative  of  Pal- 
merston  eating  a  chicken  wing  with  his 
fingers,  while  the  three  dogs  cocked  their 
ears  at  him  as  they  sat  on  their  haunches 
and  waited  for  the  bone. 


Even  Barye's  lions  have  not  as  much  eagerness  and  earnestness  as  these  real  animals.' 
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There  was  no  doubt  about  it.  I  must 
have  somebody  to  help,  and  as  Palmer- 
ston disdained  the  idea  of  giving  me  any 
assistance,  I  purloined  a  country  youth 
from  a  nearby  farm-house  for  the  sum  of 
fifty  cents,  to  carry  the  camera  through 
the  afternoon.  After  innumerable  in- 
structions to  him  to  keep  close  to  me 
wherever  I  went,  we  started  again.  The 
first  time  the  dog  pointed  he  came  forward 
so  quickly  that  he  not  only  scared  the  dog 
who  flushed  the  bird,  but  he  stumbled  over 
a  stump  and  hurled  himself  and  the  cam- 
era with  some  force  upon  the  bosom  of 
Mother  Earth.  That  drew  forth  a  long 
lecture  from  Dick,  wherein  Richard,  in 
his  characteristically  vigorous  method  of 
expression,  urged  the  youth  "  For  the  love 
of  Mike  to  look  where  in  blazes  he  was 
going."  All  this  seemed  to  accomplish 
an  infinitesimal  amount  of  improvement, 
and  finally  after  more  trials  Peter  and  I 
exchanged  weapons  and  I  carried  the  cam- 
era. It  had  developed  by  this  that  we 
must  fight  with  a  photographing  gun  in 
the  open,  and  so  we  kept  to  stubble  and  to 
meadow.  And  thus,  toward  sundown,  I 
did  catch  the  pointer  once  or  twice  work- 
ing together,  the  gun  being  of  no  use 
meantime  except  to  employ  Peter  at  fifty 
cents  the  day.    ' 

Then  came  the  struggle  with  the  nega- 
tives of  the  day.  Negative  is  a  good  name 
for  such  results.  For,  with  the  exception 
of  a  couple  of  views  of  the  dogs  a  long 
distance  off,  the  result  was  nil,  except  for 
some  good  samples  of  how  thick  alders 
can  grow  together  and  how  difficult  it  is  to 
get  everything  within  fifty  feet  into  focus 
with  a  branch  that  scrapes  the  lens  as  you 
press  the  button. 

This  was  the  situation  up  to  date  and  in 
preparation  for  the  morrow.  Given  the 
desire  and  the  determination  to  photo- 
graph dogs  at  point  in  the  field — then, 
first,  leave  the  gun  at  home;  second,  only 
travel  absolutely  in  the  open;  third,  keep 
the  camera  ready  every  instant,  pointed  on 
the  dogs  and  with  your  finger  on  the  bulb ; 
fourth,  follow  the  dogs  as  closely  as  you 
can;  fifth,  carry  a  light  alder-pole  cut  to 
a  length  of  ten  feet,  and  before  you  press 
the  button  lay  it  softly  on  the  ground  so 
that  one  end  is  up  to  the  dog  and  the  other 
is  close  to  the  camera — there  is  no  other 
way  of  getting  an  accurate  distance — and 
sixth,  do  not  crouch  down  with  the  cam- 


era, since  if  you  do,  you  will  have  a  fine 
portrait  of  an  enormous  blade  of  grass 
with  the  faint  outlines  of  a  dog  behind  it 

I  wrote  all  this  out,  and  without  deign- 
ing to  confer  with  the  scoffer,  disappeared 
up  the  stairs  and  placing  the  paper  tender- 
ly under  my  pillow  went  to  sleep  with  the 
camera-determination  firmer  set  than  ever 
in  my  noddle. 

III. 

Then  came  the  last  day  of  the  con- 
ference with  Nature,  when  the  world 
turned  our  way.  We  started  loaded  with 
the  six  rules  of  procedure  and  we  worked 
hard,  all  five  of  us.  Palmerston  had  really 
become  serious  at  last,  and  the  sun  had 
joined  our  forces  by  coming  out  with  all 
his  forces  and  with  no  clouds  to  dim  his 
smiling  high-lights.  It  began  almost  im- 
mediately. I  was  sincere  away  down  to 
my  narrow,  and  was  running  along  per- 
haps twenty  feet  behind  "Nibs,"  watch- 
ing his  crooked  tail  as  it  fanned  along 
in  the  wild  carrots,  when  suddenly  he 
stopped.  I  stretched  out  the  ten-foot 
stick — -and  he  began  to  crawl  stealthily 
along.  I  followed  almost  on  my  knees, 
reaching  out  with  the  stick.  Palmerston 
snickered  at  the  sight.  But  in  a  moment 
the  good  dog  set  in  a  straight  point  and  I 
knew  he  had  the  bird  dead  sure.  It  was 
only  a  step  to  get  broadside  to  him  exactly 
ten  feet  away,  and  with  the  sun  behind 
me,  and  then — the  thing  was  done  for  the 
first  time. 

Even  Dick  clapped  his  hands  and 
thought  "Nibs"  grinned  with  joy,  but 
to  my  mind  the  good  dog  seemed  sur- 
prised that  no  one  paid  the  slightest  at- 
tention to  the  quail. 

lUwas  but  a  moment  when  "  Tobie"  got 
down  on  his  haunches  so  quickly  that  I 
had  to  run  to  him,  and  then,  every  nerve 
in  his  body  set,  his  neck  stretched  far  out, 
his  wonderful  nose  worked  silently  and  the 
wrinkles  of  his  flesh  showed  how  tense  was 
the  dear  old  fellow's  strain.  Again  the 
ten-foot  pole  came  into  play,  and  I  had 
what  to  my  mind  shows  that  only  Barye 
knew  the  positions  of  an  animal  following 
his  beautiful  instincts.  As  Dick  said  when 
he  saw  the  print,  later,  you  may  say  what 
you  like  of  the  painters  of  dogs  at  point — 
there  never  was  a  man  who  dared  to  pic- 
ture a  dog  like  that.     We  did  get  a  number 


"  And  it  is  well  to  make  a  little  of  the  young  dog 
when  first  he  begins  to  retrieve." 
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"  We  sat  down  to  our  luncheon  in  the  open,  with  the  dogs  awaiting  their  bone. 


of  so-called  typical  points,  one  especially 
of  "Nibs,"  standing  with  his  graceful  foot 
lifted  in  the  proper  way,  and  another  of 
him  only  eight  feet  away  as  he  stood  in  the 
sumacs.  But  I  had  never  begun  to  realize 
myself,  though  my  "pointing"  days  had 
not  been  few,  what  the  wonderful  tension 
on  a  good  dog's  muscles  at  point  could 
really  show. 

The  work  then  became  fascinating,  for 
the  emotion  of  pursuit  was  just  as  strong 
and  the  game  we  were  shooting  for  was 
new.     It  would  not  be  fair  to  say  that 


camera-shooting  surpassed  the  old  sport, 
for  it  could  not  last  year  in  and  year  out; 
but  for  that  day  it  was  great  sport,  and  the 
six  rules  of  procedure  carefully  followed 
produced  good  results. 

We  had  started  across  a  meadow  to- 
ward a  bit  of  rise,  and  I  was  following 
"Tobie"  for  a  moment  as  he  trotted 
slowly  ahead,  when  he  wheeled  to  a  point 
from  a  side  scent  so  quickly  that  he  nearly 
upset  me.  Down  went  the  stick,  how- 
ever, and  I  got  the  old  dog  with  his  stern 
stuck  up  in  the  air  and  the  eyes  of  him  al- 


"  His  stern  stuck  up  in  the  air,  and  the  eyes  of  him  starting  from  his  head.' 
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most  starting  from  his  head.  We  even 
'  saw  the  quail  run,  and  were  watching  the 
little  brown  youngster  stealing  away  when 
master  "Nibs"  came  sneaking  along  on 
the  other  side,  belly  so  low  to  the  ground 
that  his  shoulders  stuck  up  like  an  ab- 
normal hackle.  And  when  Dick  saw  this 
last  I  asked  him  if  he  could  show  me  that 
anywhere  except  in  a  Barye  bronze,  and 
if  even  Barye's  tigers  and  lions  had  half 
as  much  of  the  eagerness  and  earnestness 
of  this  real  animal. 

Of  course  things  did  not  go  right  all  day. 
There  was  a  lot  of  trouble  in  getting  the 
sun  behind  me;  for,  after  all,  the  quail 
were  not  in  the  game  and  they  stood  where 
they  choose,  and  the  dogs  pointed  when 
they  came  upon  them.  Nor  did  all  the 
quail  have  the  courtesy  or  the  interest  in 


the  sport  to  lie  still  until  I  could  get  on  the 
other  side.  Yet  enormous  mountains  of 
difficulty  melted  like  the  April  snows  when 
I  had  set  the  focus  of  the  camera  at  ten 
feet  and  had  overcome  the  somewhat  em- 
barrassing difficulties  in  using  the  ten-foot 
pole.  This  eliminated  the  necessity  for 
thinking  of  focus  and  for  examining  the 
dog  through  the  camera-obscura,  and  gave 
me  what  little  wits  I  could  muster  at  such 
exciting  moments  to  devote  to  pressing  the 
bulb  and  watching  the  sun.  Even  then 
amusing  episodes  thrust  themselves  upon 
us,  as  when  "  Nibs"  almost  sat  down  on  a 
point  once  and  looked  so  queer  that  I  made 
a  circuit  to  get  abreast  of  him.  In  so  do- 
ing there  was  a  click  of  the  camera,  and  as 
the  snap  opened  and  shut  the  wise  beast, 
without  moving  a  hair  on  his  bodv,  turned 


A  Most  Pleasant  and  Sensible  Way  to  Reach  the  Shooting-Ground. 
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his  great  eyeballs  to  look  at  me,  still  keep- 
ing his  nose  at  work  on  the  bird. 

Gradually  the  sun  began  to  drop  and  we 
found  that  afternoon  did  not  furnish  the 
light  one  wants.  The  sun  got  tired  before 
we  did.  However,  we  had  a  shot  at  "Gip" 
— "Vernon  Gip,"  the  grand-daughter  of. 
"King  of  Kent" — as  she  disdainfully 
pointed  at  a  partridge  in  the  underbrush. 
Her  ladyship  seemed  to  feel  that  this  gun- 
ning with  a  picture-taking  machine  was  be- 
neath her,  and  she  held  her  head  high  and 
stood  still,  more  because  it  was  her  nature 
to  than  because  I  wanted  the  picture. 
Once  we  did  get  her,  though,  when  she 
was  so  dead  sure  of  her  quarry  that  she 
forgot  the  camera,  and  pointed  so  earnestly 
that  we  could  locate  the  bird  by  following 
the  lines  of  her  graceful  body. 

Naturally,  we  tried  two  or  three  dogs 
pointing  at  the  same  time,  and  got  them, 
too.  But  they  are  seldom  close  enough 
together  to  admit  of  a  picture  being  taken 
within  anything  like  ten  feet,  and  hence 
the  result  is  a  good  deal  of  landscape  and 
mightily  little  of  dog.  Still  we  had  done 
enough  for  one  trip,  and  the  return  to  the 
red  lamp  was  made  in  a  very  different 
spirit  that  night.  Even  the  phlegmatic 
Palmerston  exploded  with  expressive  epi- 
thets as  the  dogs  grew  on  the  negatives, 
and  he  emitted  now  and  then  such  refined 
signs  of  approval  as  "Gee,"  "Holy 
Smoke,"  and  phrases  bearing  the  noun 


"Crackerjack"  in  them.  The  glass  neg- 
ative is  probably  the  best.  The  camera 
does  not  matter  so  long  as  the  lens  is  good 
and  the  action  reasonably  instantaneous. 
The  chief  difficulty  is  in  getting  the  sun 
behind  you  and  in  keeping  the  dog's  head 
out  of  shadows.  And  the  chief  require- 
ment is  patient  and  careful  watching  of 
all  details. 


IV. 

So  our  day  was  done  and  the  camera- 
shooting  over.  I  refrain  here  from  any 
complaint  at  my  lot,  because  other  people 
have  their  troubles  and  do  not  want  to  hear 
mine;  but  it  did  seem  a  short  week,  and 
it  did  seem  a  pity  that  somebody  could  not 
do  my  work  and  give  me  the  cash  for  the 
forty  odd  years  I  have  left  upon  this  earthly 
sphere,  so  that  I  might  improve  my  mind, 
commune  with  Nature  and  with  dogs,  and 
live  out  a  reasonable  life  such  as  man  was 
built  to  live,  dying  decently  at  an  ad- 
vanced age  and  thankful  that  I  had  lived. 
Palmerston  says  such  language  shows  up  a 
quitter.  Perhaps  it  does.  But  if  so,  I  am 
a  quitter.  We  all  live  wrong.  Somebody 
should  present  us  with  a  large  round  in- 
come at  an  early  age,  and  then  after  we  had 
lived  the  best  years  of  our  life,  we  could 
work  during  the  decrepit  ones  when  our 
gout,  or  rheumatism,  or  stomach,  or  eyes 
forbade  any  more  wanderings  afield. 


LOST  FISH 


By  A.   E.   McFARLANE 


DRAWINGS    BY    MARTIN   JUSTICE 


DR.  CHARLES  AUGUSTUS  WEB- 
BLY  nervously  blinked  his  little 
whitey-winkered  eyes,  and  re- 
moved and  polished  his  glasses.  Then  he 
hesitatingly  clutched  the  stern  of  the  ca- 
noe. Miss  June  Dayton,  that  most  beau- 
teous but  breezy  child  of  nature,  stepped 
in  and  gaily  dropped  to  her  knees  on  the 
cushion  in  the  bow. 

He  followed  her  in  silence.  And,  for  a 
man,  especially  a  Cornard  lecturer  in 
philosophy,  who  intended  to  make  a  pro- 
posal within  the  hour — albeit  the  damsel 
had  no  first  suspicion  of  that— it  may 
seem  a  trifle  astonishing  that  at  that  mo- 
ment he  was  distinctly  "put  out."  But 
why — when  it  filled  him  with  the  qualm- 
iest  aversion  to  troll  from  any  canoe, 
and  from  her  tricksy  Peterboro,  the 
Diana,  in  particular — why  could  she  not 
have  let  him  take  one  of  the  hotel  row- 
boats  for  that  last  evening?  It  was  such 
conduct  as  this  which  had  too  frequently 
made  him  doubt  the  wisdom  of  ever  hav- 
ing let  his  affections  settle  upon  her  at  all, 
and  which,  indeed,  had  made  him  keep 
his  love  wholly  under  a  cloak  as  yet. 

And  when  they  reached  the  weed  beds 
of  Cedar  Island  Channel,  she  deliberately 
laid  down  her  paddle  and  turned  around. 
It  congealed  his  marrow.  But  she  took 
his  protest  as  a  joke.  "Oh,  they  weren't 
going  to  have  the  fun  of  a  tip-out  yet. 
And  if  they  did,  she  was  good  enough 
swimmer  to  take  care  of  both  of  them!" 

Then,  still  smiling  serenely,  she  took  up 
her  trolling-line,  and  caressingly  twirled 
the  small,  corrugated,  silver-gilt  spoon. 
"This  is  the  kind  of  'wash-board'  for  the 
new  woman,"  she  said;  which  remark 
was  even  more  offensive  than  the  last.  For 
not  only  was  it  a  jeer,  symbolically 
speaking,  at  all  Webbly  felt  to  be  most 
sacredly  domestic,  but  it  savored  insult- 
ingly, besides,  of  covert  warning  and 
defiance. 

And  already  she  was  blighting  her  pros- 
pects with  a  third  speech.  "I  know  you 
must  think  I'm  an  awful  kid  not  to  be 


using  a  rod.  Father  says  that  as  a  sport 
I'm  a  Chicago  shandygaff — half  hard 
drink  and  half  soft,  you  know — and  I 
guess  I  just  am." 

Yes,  that  refined  observation  was  indu- 
bitably her  father's.  Webbly  had  learned 
that  summer  just  what  amount  of  cul- 
ture may  be  requisite  for  a  railroad  presi- 
dency. And  out  of  the  reach  of  such  pa- 
rental influence — once  she  had  been  made 
a  just  settlement — he  would  make  it  his 
future  business  to  take  and  keep  her.  She 
would  find  the  atmosphere  he  moved  in 
somewhat  different,  he  could  promise 
that — if  it  were  not  folly  on  his  part  to 
hope,  now,  that  she  could  ever  grow  into 
a  dignity  fitted  for  professorial  circles. 

Yet  with  her  fair  countenance  quite  ob- 
livious of  all  offense,  she  now  beamed  up 
at  him,  and  now  gave  the  paid-out  line  little 
encouraging  jerks  as  if  she  were  playing 
horse  with.it.  "I'll  hold  it  for  just  at 
present,"  she  explained;  "but  if  we  get 
a  strike,  you've  got  to  take  it  and  have  all 
the  fun.  Think  of  your  being  up  here  for 
two  weeks,  and  never  even  seeing  a  real 
'lunge  caught!  And  there's  nothing  I'd 
love  more  than  to  see  you  get  a  big  one!" 
Her  whole  large  young  loveliness,  bathed 
in  the  glow  of  the  setting  sun,  seemed  to 
radiate  the  tender  witchery  of  her  feeling. 

And  in  spite  of  himself  the  little  man  of 
philosophy  kindled  anew.  He  could  not 
be  blind,  he  felt,  to  the  meaning  of  that 
look.  Nay,  had  there  not  been  times 
when,  after  he  had  spoken  to  them  of  the 
principles  of  Neo-Platonism  or  the  Knltur- 
kampj,  he  had  felt  her  looking  up  to  him 
from  a  depth  of  awe  and  respect  that  was 
almost  reverence?  For  all  her  father's 
coarse-grained  fleers  and  flippancies,  must 
he  not  confess  that  she  at  least  had  begun 
to  understand  what  his  rank  and  position 
represented?  And  with  their  marriage 
built  on  such  a  foundation,  would  he  not 
find  it  easy  to  seem  to  overlook  all  her 
small  detractions  of  speech  and  manner? 
Would  she  not  hourly  mold  and  form 
herself 
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"Ee-ee!""  Her  creamy  brown  wrists 
suddenly  jerked  and  stiffened,  the  line  ran 
sawing  along  the  gunwale  of  the  canoe, 
and  almost  knocked  Webbly's  paddle  from 
his  hands.  Twenty-five  yards  behind  him 
there  was  a  uumooj\"  and  then  a  crack  as 
sharp  as  a  pistol  shot;  and  it  made  him 
jump  as  if  it  had  been  one. 

"  Got  him!"  she  cried,  "and,  oh,  aunty, 
isn't  he  a  whopper,  too!"  For  another 
ten  seconds  she  watched  the  line,  with 
gleaming  eyes  and  rigidly  parted  lips. 
Then  she  ducked  forward  and  thrust  it  in- 
to Webbly's  grasp. 

"Now,"  she  bubbled  ecstatically, 
"you're  going  to  have  the  time  of  your 
life!" 

"Yes — yes,  indeed."  He  grinned  like 
a  cat,  and  was  pale  already.  "Yes, 
indee — "  He  got  a  jerk  which  all  but 
heaved  him  overboard. 

"Oh,  say!  "  she  shrieked,  "  how  did 
that  feel?  It's  mighty  lucky  for  you  I'd 
put  my  paddle  in!" 

Webbly  gasped  as  if  the  waters  had  ac- 
tually closed  over  him.  Miss  June  swept 
the  Diana  around  with  a  swashing  roll, 
and  the  fish  made  furiously  up  the  Chan- 
nel. 

And  after  that  first  rush  it  seemed  to  the 
little  Doctor  that  the  very  piscine  Satan 
must  be  at  the  end  of  that  leaping  line. 
The  diabolical  strength  of  the  beast  com- 
pletely staggered  him.  No  sooner  had 
he,  with  burned  and  tingling  fingers,  got 
it  steered  away  from  the  Sunken  Meadow 
shore  than  it  bored  bewilderingly  for  bot- 
tom. Then  it  broke  Lakewards;  and 
before  he  could  get  his  new  bearings,  it 
had  turned  a  third  time,  and  had  dragged 
him  around  toward  the  Upper  Channel 
again.  He  did  not  dare  to  free  a  hand  to 
mop  off  the  perspiration  he  could  feel 
trickling  from  his  nose  and  sopping  hotly 
into  his  collar.  He  gasped  and  panted. 
The  fish  had  caught  him.  And  it  jerked, 
pulley-hauled,  tortured — did  what  it 
chose  with  him,  and  did  it  always  like  the 
most  malignant  of  demons. 

If  any  psychologist  has  as  yet  made  a 
scientific  study  of  "buck-fever,"  he  can, 
with  much  added  profit,  make  another  on 
the  kind  of  paralyzing  fright  which  a  big 
game  fish  is  sometimes  able  horridly  to 
impart  to  its  would-be  taker.  Nor  need 
he  go  among  tuna  and  tarpon  to  get  his 
phenomena.     After  a  charter  of  an  hour's 


battle  with  a  twenty- 
pound  'lunge,  an  old 
"  small-fish  "  sportsman 
has  been  known  to  cut 
his  line  and  pull  for 
shore.  And  the  effect 
upon  many  women  of 
such  an  experience  has 
always  been  one  of  the 
big  jokes  among-  their 
masculine  kin. 

Webbly  was  in  philos- 
ophy, not  psychology. 
Nor  could  he  have  an- 
alyzed and  identified  his 
emotions,  even  had  he 
had  any  desire  to  lock 
that  nightmare  in  the 
scrap-book  of  his  mem- 
ory. But  it  seemed  to 
him  as  if  he  were  in  a 
kind  of  twilit  Gehenna,  and  he  had  got  a 
noose  about  the  leg  of  some  frenzied 
wildcat  or  panther  which  sooner  or  later 
must  inevitably  turn  and  rend  him.  His 
spirit  cried  out  again  and  again  that  if 
only  it  would  let  go,  he  would  also,  glad- 
ly, gladly!  His  heart  alternately  stopped 
and  pounded  on  again  at  double  speed, 
like  an  engine  with  the  "  governor "  off . 
His  unkeyed  nerves  had  thrown  a  St. 
Vitus  dance  into  the  muscles  of  his  hands 
and  wrists.  And  though  he  tried  desper- 
ately to  keep  his  teeth  set,  his  draggled 
moustache  drew  away  from  them  spas- 
modically at  every  jerk. 

The    'lunge    jumped    a    second    time. 

"Oh,  isn't  he  a  size!"  she  shrieked 
again.  But  once  more  the  canoe  had  all 
•  but  turned  turtle.  Webbly's  heart  now 
sickeningly  corked  his  throat.  His  panic 
became  ever  more  and  more  absolute. 
One  outside  thought  alone  remained  to 
him,  the  fervent  hope  that  he  did  not  look 
the  unmanned,  shuddering  pallor  he  felt 
upon  himself. 

But  Miss  Dayton  had  eyes  only  for  the 
line.  And  every  signal  it  sent  up  to  her 
she  Was  intent  on  answering  instantly  with 
the  paddle.  She  veered  off  to  port  or 
starboard,  now  backed  a  length,  now  shot 
the  Diana  a  dozen  yards  forward.  And 
she  did  it  with  the  same  thrill  and  exhila- 
ration as  if  she  were  invertedly  flying  some 
huge  and  gloriously  rebellious  kite! 

For  a  moment  between  rushes  the  ten- 
sion eased  off.     Webbly  saw  before  him 
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"  Say,  won't  they  burble   over  woe 
us  at  the  hotel !  " 


a  minute's  respite. 
He  lowered  his 
quivering  hands 
and  took  a  long 
breath. 

"Oh,  you're 
giving  him  slack, 
Doctor!  You'll 
lose  him!  You'll 
lose  him!"  And 
once  more  he  had 
to  take  up  the  hor- 
ror of  it.  But  now 
against  her  his  tor- 
tures found  their 
inward  voice.  It 
was  she  who  had 
brought  him  into 
this  position.  It 
she  who  had 
compelled  him  to 
grasp  this  live  wire  which  there  was  no  let- 
ting go  of.  She  had  encompassed  his  hu- 
miliation. But  for  her  this  damnable  fish 
would  not  be  tearing  at  the  very  chords  of 
his  being!  Nay,  now  again  it  showed 
signs  of  being  ready  and  willing  to  free 
him.  He  began  to  lower  his  hands  once 
more. 

But  again,  and  more  mercilessly  than 
ever,  she  drove  him  back  into  that  soul- 
searing  Tartarus.  His  meager  Vandyke 
worked  frantically  up  and  down  with  the 
wobbling  of  his  nether  lip.  All  the  pride 
of  his  manhood  was  being  taken  from 
him.  All  his  nobility  of  intellect  was  be- 
ing made  a  mock  of!  But  nothing  what- 
ever, no,  not  one  iota,  did  she  care  for  his 
torn  and  lacerated  feelings,  so  long  as  she 
forced  him  to  catch  that — that — 

And  now  a  third  time  for  one  moment 
he  thought  the  hateful  brute  was  off; 
and  yet  once  again  hope  began  to  stir 
trembling  in  him. 

"  Oh,  Doctor,  you  will  lose  him!"  She 
all  but  wept — but  not  for  him!  "Let 
me,  let  me  take  the  line !  You  can  catch 
the  next  one!     I'd  never  forgive  myself  if 

I  lost "     For  the  twentieth  time  the 

'lunge  broke  for  the  Upper  Channel.  She 
caught  the  line  from  his  fingers,  her 
shoulders  and  back  stiffened  for  the  tug- 
of-war,  and  her  eyes  shone  and  sparkled 
again  with  the  joy  of  that  hideous  con- 
flict. 

Bah!  Bah!  Had  she  had  even  the  faintest 
perception  of  the  finer  feelings,  she  could 


not  have  acted  so!  The  first  glimmerings 
of  true  womanliness  would  have  told  her 
how  little  delicacy  she  showed  in  carrying 
on  the  struggle,  and  doing  it  thus  osten- 
tatiously, when  he  had  thought  it  judicious 
to  abandon  it.  An  Amazon  ?  No,  for 
she  had  not  even  the  antique  dignity  of 
those  detestable  females!  She  would'  not 
only  throw  every  shred  of  feminine  pro- 
priety to  the  winds  to  land  that  fish,  but 
beyond  a  doubt  she  would  make  it  a  mat- 
ter for  triumphing  and  exulting  over  him 
forever  afterwards! 

She  was  doing  it  already!  "Whee!" 
she  crowed,  "this  is  just  about  the 
fiercest  ever!  This  pretty  near  suits  me! 
No  wonder  he  had  you  scared  cold!" 
She  got  a  tremendous  tug,  broadside  on. 
"Oo-oo!  Look  out!  He  almost  had  us 
that  time!" 

And  they  did  ship  a  good  pailful! 
In  a  semi-delirium  of  terror  renewed  and 
rage  redoubled,  he  drove  in  his  paddle, 
thrusting  wildly  and  with. all  his  strength. 
And  he  thrust  the  wrong  way!  Next  mo- 
ment they  were  over,  and  he  was  swal- 
lowing, gulp  on  gulp,  of  the  lukewarm 
waters  of  Lake  Scumong. 

As  he  came  up  he  gave  a  strangled  gur- 
gle, and  caught  at  the  bows  of  the  wallow- 
ing Peterboro.  He  did  not  look  for  Miss 
Dayton.  For  she — she  had  boasted  of 
it — she  was  fully  capable  of  taking  care  of 
herself!  He  tried  to  climb  up  on  the  ca- 
noe, to  throw  his  legs  about  it.  But,  most 
horrible  of  sensations,  every  moment  he 
could  feel  it  gradually,  steadily  sinking 
with  him. 

And  then  behind  him  went  up  a  burst  of 
somewhat  choked,  but  still  hilarious,  full- 
throated  laughter!  For  all  the  convulsive 
shuddering  of  his  soul,  he  twisted  his  head 
around  toward  her.  She  was  standing 
upright,  and  the  water  was  hardly  above 
her  armpits!  They  were  not  in  mid- 
channel,  but  on  a  weed-matted  sandbar. 
And  at  their  own  time  and  pleasure  they 
could  wade  in  shore! 

"Oh,  we're  all  right!"  she  cried,  splut- 
tering; "but  old  Daddy  'Lunge  has  taken 
the  chance  to  cut  his  sticks!"  She  was. 
righting  the  canoe,  and  throwing"  the  cush- 
ions and  paddles  back  into  it.  And  now, 
with  the  painter  in  one  hand,  and  the 
trolling  line  dragging  limply  from  the 
other,  she  started  for  the  beach. 

Her  sailor  blouse  and  skirt  clung  wrin- 
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kling  about  her  like  Burne-Jonesian  dra- 
peries of  a  later  date,  and  her  hair 
streamed  lankly  i  nto  her  eyes .  When  knee- 
deep  she  stopped  and  began  to  try  and 
straighten  herself.  But  she  ended  by  go- 
ing off  into  another  peal  of  laughter. 
"  Say,  won't  they  burble  over  us  at  the 
hotel!  And  this  is  the  third  time  this 
summer  that  I've  come  home  like  this ! " 

He  drew  himself  up  to  the  full  height  of 
his  misery.  "  I  fear,  my  dear  Miss  Day- 
ton, that  I  don't  quite  grasp  the  joke  in  the 
situation."  He  did  not  spare  his  em- 
phasis. "My  mind  fails  to  see  anything 
to  laugh  at  in  it  whatever!" 

"Great  Casarf"  It  was  only  an  awed 
and  husky  murmur,  but  she  started  as 
if  he  had  smitten  her  with  one  of  the  pad- 
dles. Yet,  even  so,  it  seemed  to  him 
that  she  had  no  real  conception  of  the 
actual  import  of  his  words — of  what  he 
had  left  unsaid.  And  after  the  first  mo- 
ment, she  was  plainly  not  overwhelmed. 
She  was  merely  a  trifle 
amazed  — "  flabbergast- 
ed," as  she  doubtless 
would  have  expressed  it. 
And  he  could  even  im- 
agine her  secretly  tak- 
ing it  for  granted  that 
he  would  be  laughing 
at  it  himself  a  half  hour 
later! 

Twice  on  the  way 
home  she  tried  to  get 
him  to  speak  to  her. 
Once  "  she  hoped  that 
he  didn't  feel  that  it  was 
her  fault  that  they  had 
lost  that  'lunge,"  and 
the  second  time,  "if  it 
was  his  clothes,  she  was 
sure  her  father  could 
help  him  out." 

He  deigned  her  no 
reply.  But  for  all  his 
crushing  silence,  he 
could  have  sworn  that 
her  last  half-put  ques- 
tion had  been  followed  by  a  little  giggle! 
•However,  when  she  had  waited  in  vain 
for  him  to  come  down  again  that  night, 
and  next  morning  saw  him  leave  with- 
out even  a  good-by  for  her,  perhaps  she 
would  view  her  conduct  somewhat  differ- 
ently! 

Of  course  there  was  the  usual  guffawing 


crowd  to  receive  them  at  the  boathouse. 
But  he  thrust  his  way  through  them  with- 
out giving  any  heed  to  their  clownish  fool- 
ery, and  strode  to  his  room. 

Contrary  to  his  first  intention,  he  did 
not  leave  her  without  saying  good-by 
next  morning.  For,  though  his  feelings 
had  changed  little  during  the  night,  he 
had  come  to  see  that  he  owed  it  to  himself 
to  bid  her  a  dignified  farewell. 

And  when  she  saw  him  approaching, 
she  made  haste  to  meet  him  much  more 
than  half  way!  There  were  no  dark  rings 
about  her  eyes  that  he  could  make  out  at 
first  glance;  but  her  face  was  heavy  with 
concern,  and,  as  it  were,  dimly  lit  with  a 
kind  of  wavering,  groping  hope.  "Dr. 
Webbly,"  she  said,  "I  believe  you  think 
that  /  upset  the  canoe — did  it  on  purpose, 
I  mean?" 

"No,  Miss  Dayton,"  he  replied,  with 
impenetrable  loftiness;  "I  entertained  no 
such  thought  for  a  moment."  He  took 
her  hand  icily,  bowed 
low,  and  turned  down 
the  steps. 

She  watched  him 
get  into  the  station 
carry  -  all.  Then  she 
sat  furiously  down  on 
the  nearest  bench  and 
shook  her  head. 
"  Tchck!  Well,  if  that 
isn't  enough  to  just 
make  you  give  up 
trying  to  understand 
people,  and  take  to 
drink!" 

She  was  still  sitting 
there,  with  a  mouth 
drooping  vindictively 
and  her  clasped  hands 
thrust  deep  into  her 
lap,  when  her  father 
came  out  from  the 
smoking  room. 

"Well,   June-bug,   I 

see  you're  not 'to  have 

another    chance    to 

drown  the  little  phyzzy  doc."     This  was 

his    customary   manner    of    alluding    to 

Charles  Augustus  Webbly 's  "  Ph.D." 

"Dad,"  she  exclaimed,  from  her  de- 
spair, "I  did  ask  him  about  that;  and  he 
said  he  hadn't  a  thought  that  I  did  it  on 
purpose!"  My  gracious!  Men  are  such, 
such —    I  don't  know!    What  is  it  they 


Webbly's  heart  now  sickeningly  corked  his 
throat." 
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have  in  their  heads, 
anyway  ? 

"We're  truly  of 
unfathomable  depth, 
daughter.  As  I 
grow  bald-headeder, 
I  feel  that  more  and 
more!" 

She  threw  back 
her  hair  and  snort- 
ed. Well,  it  makes 
one —  I  tell  you, 
as  he  went  off  there, 
and  left  me  here 
guessing — I  could 
have  just  taken  and 
shaken  him!" 

"Never  mind, 
June -bug,  never 
mind.  Possibly, 
without  knowing  it, 
you  did.     Very  pos- 


sibly you  did,  you 
know."  And  he 
added  sapiently, 
"There's  a  whole  lot 
of  ways  of  killing  a 
pup!  But  in  the 
meantime,  if  you'd 
like  to  paddle  an- 
other of  our  inscrut- 
able sex  up  to  the 
Reservation,  and 
help  him  swipe  some 
choice  roots  of  In- 
dian hay 

"Sure,  pop!"  She 
slipped  an  arm 
about  his  waist, 
and  they  went  lark- 
ing indecorously 
down  the  sunny 
length  of  the  ve- 
randa. 


MODERN  PIRATES 


By  J.   W.    MULLER 


I  KNOW  a  lagoon  forgotten  of  man, 
where  instead  of  noisy  iron  clocks  the 
silent  tides  mark  time.  In  the  middle 
of  the  lagoon  swims  a  marsh  island.  On 
the  marsh  island  stands  a  house  like  the  lit- 
tle old  house  that  all  .the  lost  children  find 
in  the  darkest  part  of  the  dark  woods  in 
the  fairy  stories.  And  in  that  house  lives 
a  pirate. 

Near  by  lies  his  sloop — a  little  battered, 
like  her  owner;  a  little  unkempt  as  to  paint 
and  cabin,  with  a  red,  rusty  iron  bar  serv- 
ing as  tiller;  but  clean  and  trim  in  rigging, 
and  with  power  in  her  springing  bow  and 
boldly  molded  sides— again  like  her  owner, 
who  is  built  like  a  rock  and  can  foot  it  like  a 
cat.  If  prying  eyes  were  to  search  around 
in  the  lagoon,  they  would  discover  shot 
marks  in  the  sloop's  counter.  But  the 
owners  of  prying  eyes  could  easily  find 
more  healthful  places  for  the  practice  of 
their  art  than  the  home  of  the  pirate. 

That  he  shares  the  belief  that  it  is  more 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive  might  be  de- 
duced from  the  fact  that  in  his  house,  on  a 


rack  convenient  to  the  hand  of  a  man  who 
might  arise  hastily  from  the  wall  bunk, 
there  rest  three  heavy  shotguns,  each 
loaded  with  honest  intention,  with  oiled 
rags  stuffed  in  muzzles  and  between  ham- 
mers and  breeches  to  maintain  them  in 
hospitable  readiness. 

Not  that  they  are  needed  to  guard  the 
pirate's  house.  He  has  something  better. 
Two  miles  of  swamp  lie  north  and  east; 
three  miles  of  swamp  lie  south  and  west. 
Over  all  that  wide  plain  the  sea-grass 
grows  so  high  that  a  man  must  climb  al- 
most to  the  roof  of  the  house  to  see  over  the 
surging  green  of  it.  And  from  the  sea  no 
eye  could  guess  that  in  the  heart  of  the 
meadow  there  is  a  lagoon  or  a  house. 

The  channel  that  leads  into  it  from  the 
open  water  could  not  have  been  devised  so 
well  even  by  Blackbeard  or  Morgan.  It  is 
deep  enough  to  float  the  sloop  at  any  stage 
of  tide.  But  no  stranger  could  find  it.  For, 
first,  it  opens  into  the  marsh  from  the  bay 
as  a  little  blind  cove  would,  innocently 
open  to  the  eye  of  man.     And  even  were 
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one  to  prowl  around  its  untempting  shoals, 
the  creek  that  leads  from  it  into  the  marsh 
would  still  elude  him.  Two  points  of  land, 
interlocking,  like  an  undershot  jaw,  con- 
ceal it,  and  sedges  stand  all  around,  like 
portals  to  a  fairy  bower. 

Yet  a  man  might  find  even  the  creek  and 
be  no  better  off.  When  nature  made  its 
channel,  it  was  in  April  mood.  Now  it 
hugs  this  bank,  now  that.  Now  it  makes  a 
stretch  of  clear  black  depth  straight  ahead, 
through  the  middle  of  the  creek,  inviting 
the  sailorman  with  a  fair  wind  to  bowl 
merrily  along;  whereupon  he  runs  finely 
aground  before  a  quarter  mile  has  been 
sailed  by  him,  and  lies  on  a  golden  shoal 
that  ripples  clear  across  the  creek. 

It  does  not  run  quite  clear  across,  how- 
ever. On  the  south  bank,  if  a  man  will  run 
his  vessel  so  close  to  the  bank  that  the 
grass  whips  her  port  side  while  the  sunken 
sands  scrape  along  her  starboard  keel,  he 
can  squeeze  through  with  anything  smaller 
than  a  sixty-footer.  Within  lies  a  safe 
haven  for  sea  plunder. 

This  pirate's  lagoon  is  not  in  the  bloody 
Caribee.  A  line  drawn  along  latitude 
forty  degrees  thirty-six  minutes  north 
would  just  about  go  through  the  house. 
When  the  pirate  climbs  on  his  flagstaff 
with  his  old  brass  telescope,  he  can  see  the 
marble  and  steel  summits  of  heaven-aspir- 
ing New  York  from  his  Long  Island  bay. 

His  family  lives  soberly  and  respected  in 
a  fishing  village  that  is  part  of  the  city  of 
New  York.  His  wife  goes  to  church  regu- 
larly and  is  a  placid,  fat,  country  gossip. 
Yet  though  he  does  not  sail  the  Spanish 
Main  and  carry  rich  ships  by  boarding,  he 
is  a  sure-enough,  a  most  satisfying  pirate 
for  all  that.  The  man  and  his  sloop  are 
border  rovers  of  the  sea. 

Sometimes  when  he  unbends  and  makes 
a  brief  but  interesting  time  of  it  on  shore, 
his  fellow  baymen,  enlivened  by  the  singu- 
larly potent  whisky  of  the  latitude,  call 
him  "  old  pirate, "  and  he  lets  it  pass,  know- 
ing that  they  use  it  then  more  in  admiration 
and  appreciation  than  offense.  But  were  a 
stranger  to  use  the  title  to  him  with  its  de- 
finite meaning,  most  probably  he  would 
throw  his  traducer  overboard  without  fur- 
ther words  and  stalk  away  with  noble  in- 
difference as  to  whether  he  could  swim  or 
not. 

We  have  spent  long  sea-times  together. 
And  often  he  has  listened  with  real  interest 


and  naive  surprise  to  my  statements  of  cer- 
tain statutes  in  certain  cases  made  and  pro- 
vided. But  I  never  succeeded  in  making 
him  appreciate  the  fact  that  they  apply  to 
his  several  fields  of  activity.  So  in  the  dark 
of  the  moon  he  sails  away  and  presently 
lies  up  against  a  pleasure  beach.  By  what 
my  pirate  undoubtedly  considers  a  wise 
provision  of  nature,  sand  is  noiseless  to 
shovel,  and  a  sloop  filled  with  prudent  cal- 
culation will  hold  enough  to  make  a  hole 
in  the  beach  that  will  make  owners  of  bath- 
ing facilities  rage  next  day. 

At  first  sight,  sand  seems  but  a  humble 
prize  for  a  pirate  whose  ancient  guild  used 
to  be  content  with  nothing  less  than  gold 
ingots  and  precious  stones.  But  the  world 
has  become  chary  of  carrying  gold  and  sil- 
ver bars  around  in  ships,  as  it  did  in  the 
romantic  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies, when,  according  to  all  history,  the 
precious  metals  must  have  been  kept  at  sea 
in  galleons  all  the  time. 

To-day  sand  is  really  not  so  poor  a 
trophy.  And  there  are  "  Red  Sea  traders  " 
to-day  in  new  New  Amsterdam,  as  there 
were  in  old  New  Amsterdam  when  the  first 
families  did  not  object  to  purchasing  the 
pirate  cargoes,  asking  only  that  the  pirates 
refrain  from  going  into  details  as  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  means  by  which  they  acquired 
them. 

The  bourgeois  amusement  companies 
and  bathing  resort  and  hotel  proprietors 
object  strongly  to  having  the  ground  thus 
literally  cut  away  from  under  their  feet. 
They  maintain  warders  who  patrol  the 
beaches  with  loaded  guns,  and  all  the  year 
round  there  are  pretty  battles  even  within 
the  corporate  limits  of  that  big  sprawling 
aggregation  of  inimical  communities  that 
calls  itself  New  York . 

A  field  that  occupies  the  pirate  more, 
even,  than  sand,  and  that  suits  his  adven- 
turous spirit  better  because  of  its  greater 
risks,  is  the  business  of  running  up  the 
Long  Island  Sound  and  taking  seed  oys- 
ters from  the  natural  beds  that  are  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  Connecticut — a  most 
jealous  Commonwealth,  and  particularly 
opposed  to  the  care-free  and  happy-go- 
lucky  person  from  Long  Island.  It  was 
on  one  of  these  little  piratical  cruises  that 
the  gentleman  of  the  lagoon  got  into  such 
hot  quarters  that  his  sloop  now  bears  the 
marks  of  some  loads  of  duck-shot  in  her 
counter.     Connecticut  is  rather  more  free 
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with  powder  and  shot  than  she  is  with  her 
seed  oysters. 

Ever  since  the  white  man  began  to  make 
history  down  East,  the  Long  Island  man 
and  the  Connecticut  man  have  been  ene- 
mies. Zealous  as  the  Long  Island  man 
is  in  upholding  his  right  to  monopolize 
the  waters  of  "the  Race,"  he  is  equally 
zealous  in  denying  Connecticut's  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  natural  oyster  beds  in  the 
Sound.  And  the  fact  that  the  New  Eng- 
land State  maintains  armed  patrol  boats 
full  of  eager  spirits  with  guns  adds  only  a 
pleasurable  flavor  to  the  marauding  expe- 
ditions. So  every  season  the  pirates  steal 
up  the  Sound  to  hazard  another  dredging 
cruise.  Now  and  then  a  man  of  the  oyster 
country  returns  from  one  of  these  little 
pleasure  jaunts  with  a  gunshot  wound  in- 
curred from  an  "rxcidental  discharge"  as 
he  was  "shooting  duck."  Local  good 
manners  forbid  strenuous  inquiry  after  de- 
tails in  such  cases,  and  reference  to  Con- 
necticut also  is  deprecated. 

Neither  side  cares  particularly  to  make 
extensive  reports  on  these  encounters.  Af- 
fairs on  the  water  around  New  York  are  in 
the  simple  condition  of  man-to-man  law, 
like  the  Western  frontiers  of  past  days.  The 
dashing  tugboat  captains  go  abroad, 
mounted  cap-a-pie  on  their  snorting  tug- 
boats and  ram  each  other  bravely  off  the 
Hook  to  capture  the  tow-line  of  a  sailing 
ship.  The  skippers  of  the  clumsy  luggers 
and  lighters  stare  impassively  at  the  sky 
while  their  logy  craft  block  a  channel. 
They  puff  their  pipes  and  cannot  see  a 
dozen  prows  towering  over  them,  each  able 
to  cut  them  into  sawdust,  or  hear  a  score  of 
steam  whistles  rave  at  them  with  every 
curse  of  which  the  steel  lungs  of  boilers  are 
capable. 

They  have  their  own  laws  on  the  water, 
and  them  they  obey  beautifully.  But  they 
despise  the  law  of  the  dry  land.  On  the  sea, 
even  though  that  sea  is  fronted  by  a  thou- 
sand towers,  it  still  is  each  man  for  him- 
self. The  owners  of  oyster  beds  do  not 
send  for  the  police  to  protect  them  against 
thieves.  They  lie  in  wait  with  firearms  and 
shoot  hopefully  in  the  direction  of  the 
sound  when  they  hear  the  noise  of  the  thiev- 
ing dredge. 

There  is  another  and  different  class  of 
pirate  near  the  city.  They  burn,  rob  and 
destroy;  and  if  they  are  not  eager  to  kill, 
it  is  only  because  they  fear  that  murder 


would  raise  a  chase  which  would  ruin  their 
delightful  profession.  The  favorite  haunts 
of  these  pirates  are  in  the  maze  of  creeks 
and  bays  and  coves  that  lie  west  of  the 
traveled  channels  of  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Bays.  The  hospitality  and  charm  of  man- 
ner that  distinguish  many  of  the  nobler 
pirates  of  New  York  are  sadly  lacking  in 
them.  If  no  enterprise  is  too  daring  for 
them,  neither  is  there  any  too  mean.  They 
will  steal  the  spritsail  from  a  poor  clam- 
mer's  skiff  as  readily  as  they  will  board  a 
mighty  line  of  railroad  floats  and  canal 
boats,  and  strip  them  under  the  noses  of 
the  crews  of  the  tugs. 

There  is  an  old-world  cruising  ground 
between  Staten  Island  and  the  New  Jersey 
shore  that  is  their  Spanish  Main.  There, 
in  the  long,  lonely,  beautiful  sound  that  is 
made  of  the  Kill  van  Kull  and  the  Arthur 
Kills,  they  rule  to-day  with  nearly  as  much 
impunity  as  did  the  rovers  of  old.  Every 
community  along  those  shores  has  suffered 
from  them.  But  fear  and  a  lack  of  energy 
and  concerted  effort  combine  to  prevent 
their  punishment  except  in  isolated  cases. 

One  summer  not  long  ago,  in  a  cruise 
that  consisted  beautifully  of  drifting  up  the 
Sound  on  one  tide  and  drifting  back  on  the 
next,  I  met  the  most  interesting  of  all  these 
pirate  families.  My  attention  was  at- 
tracted by  a  sloop  lying  in  a  creek.  She 
was  white  with  age  and  salt,  and  no  attempt 
had  been  made  to  cover  her  bodily  infirmi- 
ties with  paint.  Her  bowsprit  was  patched 
together  of  three  pieces  that  did  not  fit 
triumphantly.  Her  bow  had  met  with 
misfortunes  in  early  youth  and  had  been 
patched  with  a  piece  of  copper  that  was 
an  antique  when  it  was  put  on.  Some  of 
her  timbers  looked  as  worm-eaten  and 
brittle  as  the  bleached  timbers  of  a  wreck. 
But  all  these  peculiarities  were  not  so  strik- 
ing as  the  festoon  of  wonderful  garments 
of  all  sizes  and  more  colors  that  were  hung 
out  to  dry  on  a  clothesline  made  ingen- 
iously of  the  running  rigging,  so  that 
she  looked  as  if  she  were  dressed  in  novel 
bunting  for  a  sea  pageant. 

I  had  happened  on  her  on  one  of  the 
wash  days,  it  appeared;  in  the  waist  a 
woman  was  busy  with  tub,  washboard  and 
tongue,  the  latter  of  a  strikingly  venomous 
and  expert  kind.  There  was  some  excuse 
for  it,  for  the  whole  sloop  seemed  to  be  cov- 
ered with  children  in  many  conditions  of 
raggedness  and  dirt,  while  the  patriarch  of 
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the  flock  sat  on  top 
of  the  cabin  with  a 
dark  brown  bottle, 
which  he  used  with 
every  sign  of  grati- 
fication and  affec- 
tion. 

The  patriarch 
was  barefooted  and 
otherwise  loosely 
robed,  his  simple 
dress  consisting  of 
ragged  trousers 
and  a  something 
that  was  draped 
around  the  upper 
part  of  his  body  in 
the  evident  belief 
that  it  was  a  shirt. 
He  had  a  beard 
that  covered  his 
lower  face  with  a 
wild  underbrush  of 
red  and  white. 

I  complimented 
the  captain  on  his 
family,  and  he  re- 
ceived it  with  open 
scorn,  referring  to 
the  outfit  in  lan- 
guage that  would 
have  wrinkled  a 
merman's  hair,  had 
any  such  creature 
been  likely  to  show 
the  poor  taste  of 
selecting  such  a 
neighborhood.  My 
fine  intuition  told 
me  I  was  not  want- 
ed aboard,  so  I  lay 
off  for  awhile  and 
viewed   the   scene. 

I  counted  six  children,  ranging  from  four- 
teen to  about  four  years  in  age;  the  lady 
of  the  ship  and  the  gentleman  captain, 
who  each  appeared  to  be  about  forty; 
a  dog  of  abandoned  mien,  and  a  parrot 
swinging  in  a  cage  alongside  of  the  mast. 
Forward,  in  a  junk  shop  of  anchor  cables, 
rusty  chain  and  other  litter,  stood  a  big 
water  cask  with  a  dipper  made  of  the 
scoop-like  upper  shell  of  a  horseshoe  crab. 

As  I  was  preparing  to  move  on,  a  lean, 
brown  specimen  crawled  forth  from  the 
cabin,  raising  himself  sinuously  to  the  deck, 
like  a  boa  constrictor.     Except  for  his  en- 


vironment and  gar- 
ments he  was  the 
typical  Bowery 
tough,  with  jaws  so 
unduly  cultivated 
that  they  gave  his 
face  the  striking 
though  not  beauti- 
ful appearance  of  a 
pyramid.  As  soon 
as  half  of  him  was 
in  sight,  he  in- 
quired passionate- 
ly what  I  wanted, 
and  hoped  in  the 
same  breath  that  I 
would  know  the 
boat  again  when  I 
saw  it.  The  temp- 
tation to  reply  that 
that  was  the  last 
thing  I  hoped  for 
was  too  great  to  be 
resisted.  The  an- 
swer aroused  such 
anguish  on  board 
that  even  the  un- 
derbrush -  faced 
man  transferred 
his  interest  from 
his  bottle  to  me. 
Long  after  I  had 
rounded  the  next 
bend  in  the  creek, 
I  heard  the  min- 
gled voices  of 
youth  and  age, 
beauty  and 
strength,  uttering 
earnest  and  glow- 
ing, though  hap- 
pily inaccurate, 
descriptions  of  my 
character,  relatives  and  future. 

This  particular  pirate  was  one  of  the 
most  notable  of  the  many  who  lie  in  Staten 
Island  Sound  to  rob  the  tows  at  night, 
which  has  been  a  profitable  branch  of  sea 
thieving  for  years.  Despite  the  efforts  of 
the  big  railroad  companies,  who  are  great 
sufferers,  it  continues  more  or  less  un- 
checked to-day.  At  intervals,  when  the 
raids  become  particularly  bad,  the  Penn- 
sylvania or  Central  of  New  Jersey  rail- 
roads fit  out  tugs  with  armed  men  and 
send  them  along  the  Sound,  with  doused 
lights,  behind  a  tow.      The  pirates  fight 
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back  almost  always,  and  the  gunfights  that 
occur  on  the  black  waters  within  sight 
of  the  lights  of  New  York  are  exciting 
and  numerous  enough  to  make  a  thrilling 
series  of  dime  novels. 

The  great  railroad  tows  are  tempting  ar- 
gosies for  the  pirates.  Often  they  are  so 
long  that  they  cover  a  half  mile  of  water, 
from  the  big  tugs,  of  which  two  generally 
are  hitched  side  by  side,  to  the  stern  of  the 
last  barge  or  canal  boat.  Rarely  is  there 
more  than  one  man  to  a  barge,  and  some- 
times there  is  not  even  this  complement. 
The  crews  of  the  tugs,  to  be  sure,  are  not 
men  to  be  despised,  and,  taught  by  experi- 
ence, they  usually  go  armed.  But  they  are 
practically  helpless,  for  if  the  tugs  were  to 
slow  up  and  try  to  lie  alongside  of  a  barge 
that  is  being  robbed,  the  whole  immense 
tow  would  be  tangled  up  in  no  time,  and 
might  go  aground  or  run  amuck  down  the 
channel,  urged  as  it  is  by  the  tide.  So 
when  the  pirates  run  alongside,  the  tugs 
have  no  recourse  except  to  keep  chug- 
chugging  along  to  keep  the  tow  going  in 
line. 

The  coal  barges  are  their  especial  prey. 
Most  of  the  pirates  use  the  beautiful  clink- 
er-built surf  models,  carrying  a  great  sprit- 
sail,  and  occasionally  a  jib.  In  case  of 
need  this  rig  can  be  dropped  into  the  bot- 
tom of  the  boat  in  a  jiffy  and  the  outfit 
poled  or  rowed  up  tiny  creeks  and  into  hid- 
den coves  and  holes.  They  can  sail  like 
witches.  When  the  lights  of  a  tow  are  seen 
far  away,  the  boats  creep  out  and  lie  in  the 
channel,  ready  to  hook  on  after  the  tugs 
have  swept  past.  Then  they  "  swarm  over 
side  and  board"  just  as  their  predeces- 
sors of  the  West  Indian  waters  used  to  do. 

With  swiftly  plied  scoops  the  coal  goes 
pouring  into  the  boats  that  tow  alongside. 
Sometimes  they  are  padded  with  ropes  and 
canvas  to  lessen  the  noise  of  the  work.  But 
generally  the  pirates  depend  on  the  noise 
made  by  the  tugs  and  on  their  own  quick- 
ness and  effrontery  to  see  the  thing 
through. 

The  secret  of  the  market  that  they  find 
for  the  stolen  coal  is  a  good  part  of  the  se- 
cret of  the  immunity  of  the  pirates  of  the 
great  waterway.  Some  day,  perhaps,  there 
will  be  a  reckoning,  and  then  there  will  be  a 
detective  story  worth  reading.  For,  as  the 
pirates  of  past  days  had  friendly  ports 
where  they  could  sell  their  plunder,  so 
these  modern  pirates  have  customers  all 


along  the  water  front  for  their  cargoes.  If 
you  sit  on  one  of  the  time-worn  verandas  in 
front  of  an  ancient  tavern  on  Staten  Island 
or  New  Jersey  shore  along  the  Staten  Is- 
land Sound,  you  will  hear  eminently  re- 
spectable and  dignified  names  mentioned 
by  village  gossips.  Certainly,  there  never 
is  lack  of  wagons  to  drive  to  wharves  in  the 
dawn  and  meet  the  loaded  craft  that  come 
skimming  in  shore  after  a  successful  expe- 
dition. 

The  impudence  of  the  Staten  Island 
Sound  pirates  is  impressive.  One  night, 
while  a  party  of  us  was  ashore,  the  jib  was 
cut  from  the  yacht.  The  next  day  a  gen- 
tleman in  a  clinker-built  skiff  sailed  cheer- 
fully alongside  of  us  for  some  distance, 
viewing  our  efforts  to  sail  under  mainsail 
alone  with  placid  interest.  On  his  stump 
mast  was  our  jib,  acting  as  leg-of-mutton 
sail. 

A  few  years  ago  one  of  these  New  York 
Bay  adventurers  went  a-pirating  in  a  tug- 
boat. His  biggest,  and,  as  it  turned  out, 
his  fatal  prize,  was  a  huge  barge  full  of  old 
iron.  He  found  it  anchored  off  Liberty  Is- 
land without  a  watchman,  and  he  made  fast 
and  towed  it  off.  For  days  the  owners  and 
the  police  searched  vainly.  A  barge  filled 
with  iron  would  not  appear  to  be  some- 
thing that  could  be  hidden  very  easily.  But 
this  one  certainly  had  disappeared  effectu- 
ally. At  last  it  was  found  concealed  in  a 
basin  on  the  New  Jersey  shore,  among  a  lot 
of  old  hulks.  The  pirate,  no  doubt,  had 
stowed  it  there  to  wait  for  a  favorable  op- 
portunity to  sell  it. 

A  few  years  ago  the  sloop  of  one  was 
seized  by  a  sheriff  in  one  of  the  bays  which 
her  owner  had  entered  with  an  honest 
cargo  of  clams.  The  next  night  he  and 
two  friends  ran  into  the  place  with  an- 
other sloop  and  cut  the  seized  vessel  out,  in- 
cidentally throwing  her  guards  overboard. 
They  returned  and  told  their  story  with 
every  evidence  that  to  them  the  whole 
thing  was  only  a  huge  lark.  And  the  ter- 
rors with  which  the  flouted  sheriff  threat- 
ened them  were  treated  as  a  pleasing  con- 
tinuation of  the  joke.  They  sent  him  word 
to  come  and  get  the  boat  if  he  wanted  it. 
He  didn't  come. 

Another  joke  over  which  they  still 
chuckle  was  played  on  a  young  man  of 
wealth  and  name.  On  an  evil  day  he 
sailed  a  small  but  handsome  and  expensive 
yacht  single  handed  into  one  of  these  bays, 
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and  anchored  at  a  point  near  the  inlet. 
After  he  had  lowered  his  sails,  he  ran  up 
the  American  colors  to  the  masthead,  but 
owing  to  an  entangled  whip  or  a  blunder, 
he  raised  them  upside  down.  Unfortunately 
for  him,  it  happened  to  be  near  the  lagoon 
which  I  have  mentioned,  and  the  thrifty 
householder  was  at  home.  He  got  under 
way  at  once,  and  it  must  be  said  for  him 
that  his  intentions  were  good  and  straight- 
forward. He  thought  that  the  colors  had 
been  hoisted  as  signals  of  distress  and  went 
forth  to  help. 

When  things  were  explained,  the  young 
man  was  inclined  to  laugh  over  what  he 
thought  was  an  amusing  accident.  But  the 
other  party  did  not  see  it  in  that  light.  He 
jumped  aboard  and  took  in  the  yacht's  an- 
chor, her  owner  meanwhile  studying  the 
bulky  form  and  wisely  refraining  from  vio- 
lence. Then  the  man  hitched  a  line  to  her 
and,  leaping  into  his  own  sloop,  began  to 
tow  her  up  the  bay. 

"You're  my  prize!"  he  yelled  to  the 
amazed  yachtsman.  "  You  can't  put  up 
distress  signals  and  get  aid  and  assistance 
without  paying  for  it.  I'm  going  to  hold 
you  for  salvage. " 

Now  it  happened  that  the  yacht  be- 
longed to  a  very  prominent  yacht  club,  not 
to    mention    the    other    prominences    to 


which  the  young  man's  name,  social  posi- 
tion and  wealth  had  helped  him.  He  did 
a  little  hasty  calculating,  saw  certain  news- 
paper headlines  in  his  mind's  eye,  foresaw 
the  laughter  of  his  friends,  and — the  pirate 
returned  to  the  lagoon  with  one  hundred 
dollars  and  the  elevating  knowledge  that 
he  had  "  teached  one  youngster  somethin' 
about  navigatin'." 

I  heard  from  my  pirate  last  week.  He 
sent  me  his  best  remembrances  and  hoped 
to  see  me  soon.  And  I  hope  that  he  will. 
For  though  he  is  a  most  indubitable  pirate, 
he  is  a  gentle  one.  And  if  he  makes  forays 
on  the  Commonwealth  of  Connecticut  oc- 
casionally, I  remember  him  better  as  I  saw 
him  once  in  a  November  night's  gale, 
swimming  with  a  line  through  driving  seas, 
to  take  four  men  off  the  keel  of  a  capsized 
catboat  in  a  deadly  tide. 

And  I  remember  him,  too,  standing  at 
the  tiller,  with  his  great  form  towering 
black  against  a  sky  that  was  tinted  in  vio- 
let and  pink  so  glowing  that  the  smooth, 
sleeping  flood  seemed  tinged  with  the  color 
through  all  its  mysterious  depths.  For  a 
long  time  neither  of  us  had  said  anything 
as  the  boat  slid  slowly  over  the  ridges  of 
sea.  Then  he  broke  the  silence  with  these 
words : 

"  Say !  Nature's  a  holy  terror,  ain't  she  ?  " 


A  Shanty  Boat-house  on  the  Marsh  Edge. 
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M.  Jenatzy,  the  Belgian,  and  the  German  Machine  that  Won  the  Recent  International  Race  in  Ireland. 

INTERNATIONAL  AUTOMOBILE   RACING 

By  F.   MASON  RANDOLPH 


IMMENSE  throbbing  motor  cars  rush- 
ing at  a  mile  a  minute,  driven  by  vet- 
erans of  many  contests  on  the  Conti- 
nent, followed  by  a  cosmopolitan  crowd 
gathered  from  nearly  every  country  in  Eu- 
rope; when  you  have  visualized  this  set  it 
with  a  background  of  old  Ireland,  with  its 
witty,  wistful  people  looking  curiously  on 
from  the  doorways  of  their  aged  dwellings, 
and  you  have  this  year's  international  mo- 
tor races.  There  were  Englishmen  in 
abundance,  and  many  Americans,  voluble 
Frenchmen  who  felt  their  proprietorship 
of  the  event,  quiet  Germans  who  lost  much 
of  their  repose  when  the  German  car  won 
the  race;  here  and  there  Italians,  Belgians, 


Austrians,  and  others,  and  everywhere 
Irishmen.  It  was  a  veritable  interna- 
tional mingling.  Most  of  them  were  in- 
terested in  some  machine  or  operator, 
but  Pat  was  pleased  with  the  whole 
affair.  It  was  a  big  show  to  him.  But 
one  ancient  Irishman,  perhaps,  voiced 
the  feeling  of  many  when  he  said,  shaking 
his  head: 

"  If  ye  go  so  fast,  ye  get  there  too  quick." 
The  poor  showing  of  the  American 
team  in  the  international  race  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  the  every-day  Amer- 
ican machine  is  less  well  made  than  those 
built  abroad,  any  more  than  that  the  Eng- 
lish  small   boat  is   inferior  because   the 
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Shamrock  was  beaten  by  the  Columbia, 
a  year  ago.  It  means,  emphatically, 
however,  that  as  a  country  we  will  make 
better  motors  and  faster  and  stronger 
racers,  so  that  our  prestige  may  be  upheld 
at  home  as  well  as  abroad.  And  the 
makers  are  probably  already  planning  for 
next  year's  race. 

Right  here,  by  the  way,  is  the  great  value 
of  the  Gordon  Bennett  race,  the  spur  it  is 
to  the  makers.  Needless  to  say  that 
American  manufacturers  will  be  making 
better  racers  before  next  year's  contest. 
And  while  they  are  making  better  racers 
they  will  improve  the  machines  in  which 
the  general  public  is  most  interested. 
Thus  it  is  that  these  races  have  a  great 
beneficial  effect  upon  the  industry  gener- 
ally. 

The  Gordon  Bennett  race  has  devel- 
oped quickly  from  a  merely  national 
(French)  event  to  one  of  international  im- 
portance. This  year  there  were  four 
teams,  English,  French,  German,  Ameri- 
can. The  limitations  of  the  contest  are 
simple.  Any  club  recognized  by  the  Au- 
tomobile Club  of  France  is  eligible ;  there 
are  definite  limitations  as  to  distance — a 
little  more  than  four  hundred  miles  being 
the  greatest  distance  allowed  for  the  con- 
test— and  there  are  limitations  as  to  the 
weight  of  the  machines.  The  contestants 
start  at  two-minute  intervals,  and  the  ma- 
chine finishing  in  the  best  time  wins  the 
race  for  its  nation.  Each  country  is  al- 
lowed three  machines,  and  the  race  is  held 
each  year  under  the  auspices  of  the  club 
whose  representative  won  the  cup  the  pre- 
vious year.  Edge,  of  England,  won  the 
race  last  year,  so  this  year  the  machines 
went  swinging  through  astonished  Irish 
hamlets  from  Old  Kilcullen  to  Bally- 
shannon.  Next  year,  because  of  Jenat- 
zy's  victory,  it  will  be  held  in  Germany. 

Although  this  race  has  become  inter- 
national in  scope  and  interest  it  is  prima- 
rily, of  course,  a  contest  of  manufacture, 
and  secondarily,  a  contest  of  men.  A  ma- 
chine that  can  stand  a  gruelling  contest  of 
more  than  368  miles  of  only  fair  Irish 
roadways  and  cover  the  distance  in  six 
hours  and  thirty-nine  minutes  must  be  a 
wonderfully  strong  and  accurate  mechan- 
ism. The  building  of  the  five  machines 
which  finished  was  a  triumph  of  mechan- 
ical manufacture.  Three  of  the  five  were 
made  in  France,  one  in  Germany  and  one 


in  England.  While,  therefore,  Germany 
won  the  international  event,  the  French 
maker  won  the  contest  of  manufacturers. 

As  to  the  operators  such  a  contest  is 
inconclusive.  Skill,  nerve,  and  endur- 
ance come  into  prominent  play  when  men 
are  driving  their  throbbing  machines  over 
ordinary  and  comparatively  little  known 
roads  at  a  rate  of  from  50  to  70  miles  an 
hour.  Mr.  Stocks,  one  of  the  Englishmen, 
mistook  the  road  while  at  high  speed,  and 
dashed  into  a  hedge,  wrecking  his  ma- 
chine, and  Mr.  Jarrott,  English,  went 
into  an  embankment  for  the  only  personal 
injury  of  the  race.  Neither  accident  nec- 
essarily argues  any  lack  of  skill  or  nerve 
on  the  part  of  the  operator,  and  Mr. 
Jarrott's  mishap  brought  out  some  very 
sportsmanlike  action  frombothjarrotthim- 
self  and  from  Baron  de  Caters,  who  slowed 
his  machine  at  the  next  control  to  tell  the 
people  that  Mr.  Jarrott  was  not  seriously 
injured.  Jenatzy,  the  Belgian,  who  drove 
the  German  car  to  victory,  ran  his  race, 
like  the  veteran  he  is,  and,  indeed,  it  can 
be  said  that  all  the  men  did  as  well  as 
their  machines  would  let  them. 

This  race,  well  managed  as  regards  both 
contestants  and  spectators,  makes  the 
Gordon  Bennett  contest  one  of  the  most 
important  international  events  in  sport. 
It  will  give  an  impetus  to  automobile  rac- 
ing, and  will  develop  keen  and  nervy  op- 
erators. It  will  be,  too,  another  occasion 
of  international  getting  together.  Most 
important  of  all,  it  will  be  a  constant 
menace  to  poor  manufacture,  a  consistent 
prod  to  better  workmanship  in  every 
country  which  sends  representatives. 

Two  things,  among  others,  have,  per- 
haps, handicapped  American  success  in 
this  competition.  First  of  all  the  practice 
of  building  machines  in  this  country  has 
always  been  with  less  of  an  eye  for  dura- 
bility than  for  immediate  use.  Such  a 
habit  necessarily  has  an  influence  upon 
the  making  of  an  automobile.  In  Eng- 
land there  are  out-of-date  machines  run- 
ning in  machine  shops  because  they  were 
made  so  strong  that  they  can't  wear  out 
and  the  manufacturer  will  not  throw  them 
away.  Here  in  America  we  make  a  new 
machine  only  strong  enough  to  last  until 
something  better  is  invented.  It  is  a 
question  of  national  habit,  and  has  an  un- 
doubted though  indirect  influence. 

More  important  is  the  fact  that  utility 
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means  more  to  the  average  American  than  mobile  builders  have  been  concentrating 

sport  or  contest.     While  foreign  makers  their  immediate  attention  upon  the  prac- 

have  been  putting  a  large  amount  of  time  tical,   useful,   every-day  machines  which 

into  the  manufacture  of  racers,  our  auto-  the  people  have  been  demanding  more 
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Sharp  Double  Turn  at  Fort  Barrington. 

rapidly  than  they  could  be  supplied,  it  remains  as  a  stinging  prod  in  the  prepa- 
Whatever  the  reasons  may  be,  however,  rations  for  next  year.  The  defeat  of  to- 
the  fact  of  this  year's  defeat  remains,  and     day  is  often  the  victory  of  to-  torrow. 
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OFF    DAYS    ON    SUPERIOR'S    NORTH 

SHORE 

By  LEONIDAS    HUBBARD,   JR. 
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IT  had  rained  all  summer,  and  those  who 
went  out  from  the  city  had  brought 
back  hard-luck  tales  of  rainy  days  in 
camp  with  no  fishing.  So  when  two  of  us 
found  ourselves  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake 
Superior  with  the  rain  three  weeks  old  and 
still  vigorous,  we  knew  what  to  expect. 
We  held  a  council  of  war  and  decided  that 
since  we  had  come  a  thousand  miles  to  fish 
it  would  be  nothing  short  of  rank  quitting 
to  let  the  rain  interfere.  So  we  voted  unani- 
mously to  ignore  the  downpour  and  treat 
it  as  though  it  were  not. 

The  streams  of  the  North  Shore  rise  near 
the  Height  of  Land  and  come  tumbling 
down  into  a  big  lake  whose  waters  are  as 
cold  as  their  own;  so  cold  that  speckled 
trout  pass  from  stream  to  lake  and  back 
again  from  lake  to  stream,  and  one  may  take 
his  choice  between  wading  the  stream  and 
casting  from  the  rocks  along  the  lake  shore. 
Then,  too,  great  lake  trout  swarm  the  deep 
waters  of  Superior,  and  in  fall  run  into  the 
shallows. 

We  had  waited  until  the  first  of  Septem- 
ber, for  then  the  lake  trout  should  begin 
this  migration  into  shallow  waters,  and  we 
could  throw  away  our  clumsy  deep-water 
lines  and  troll  or  cast  or  still-fish  with  light 
tackle,  which  lends  sport  to  the  taking  of 
the  namaycush.  True,  in  September,  the 
brook  trout  would  be  leaving  the  lake  for 
the  streams,  on  their  annual  spawning 
tour,  and  the  fishing  from  the  rocks  would 
be  of  little  account;  but  with  namaycush 
in  the  shallows  and  jontinalis  in  the 
streams  we  would  ask  nothing  better. 

We  had  left  the  train  at  Missanabie,  in- 
tending to  drop  down  the  Michipicoten  to 
the  big  lake.  But  a  party  had  just  come 
from  Superior  by  that  route  and  told  us  the 
stream  was  swollen  and  the  fishing  no 
good.  We  got  reports  from  other  famous 
fishing  streams,  and  everywhere  the  same 
story  was  forthcoming,  that  the  trout  were 
not  biting,  and  had  not  been  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fall  deluge.    With  these  re- 


ports came  others  to  the  effect  that  lake 
trout  were  not  yet  entering  the  shallows. 
Trouting  prospects  were  below  par,  and 
time  promised  to  hang  heavy.  Then  came 
a  prospector  from  the  other  side  of  the 
Height  of  Land.  There,  said  he,  in  waters 
which  flow  into  Hudson  Bay,  were  trout  in 
swarms,  unaffected  by  the  floods. 

So  it  was  that  we  started  north,  one 
morning,  on  Dog  Lake.  The  plural  pro- 
noun here  stands  for  three  individuals. 
In  the  stern  of  the  canoe  sat  John,  an  Ojib- 
way  canoeman  and  voyageur,  who  had  been 
north  as  far  as  Churchill,  one  of  the  best  na- 
tured  and  willing  Indians  I  have  ever  met, 
equally  willing  to  work  or  shirk,  whichever 
happened  to  be  along  thelineof  least  resist- 
ance. In  the  center,  on  a  tent  and  tar- 
paulin, sat  Madam,  while  I  knelt  in  the 
bow. 

It  would  seem  as  though  the  weather 
man  had  heard  our  defiance  and  was  taking 
up  our  challenge,  for  as  we  passed  north- 
ward under  the  railroad  bridge  the  clouds 
began  to  gather.  We  had  scarcely  left  the 
bridge  out  of  sight  when  the  waters  were 
dimpled  with  falling  raindrops.  Now, 
there  is  nothing  which  hastens  an  acquaint- 
ance among  campers-out  like  bad  weather 
and  bad  luck,  and  the  sooner  a  party  gets 
over  the  unacquainted  stage  the  better  for 
all  concerned.  Madam  and  I  had  canoed 
before  and  were  rather  well  acquainted; 
but  John  we  had  not  seen  till  that  morning. 
How  John  would  behave  in  bad  weather 
was  the  first  problem  that  arose.  As  the 
dimples  came  faster  and  faster  and  blotted 
one  another  out,  John  looked  often  at  the 
shore  and  dragged  his  paddle  more  than  was 
necessary  in  steering.  Plainly  he  expected 
a  suggestion  as  to  camping.  He  had  start- 
ed out  three  weeks  before  with  two  men 
from  Chicago  who  intended  to  go  three 
hundred  miles,  but  stopped  at  thirty  and 
camped  for  rain.  Camping  is  easier  than 
working  at  the  paddle  or  on  the  portage, 
and  is  more  to  the  taste  of  the  aborigine. 
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The  suggestion  did  not  come,  and  finally 
John  ventured,  "Better  put  on  coat;  you 
git  wet." 

It  is  not  a  difficult  matter  to  say  uncompli- 
mentary things  to  the  man  who  sits  in  the 
stern  and  drags  his  paddle  and  makes  un- 
called for  suggestions;  but  uncomplimen- 
tary remarks  are  liable  to  send  an  Indian 
into  the  sulks,  and  besides  it  is  best  to  get 
along  with  the  adjustment  as  peacefully  as 
possible.  So  I  merely  said  I  wanted  to  get 
wet.  I  had  been  in  the  city  for  a  long  time 
where  there  was  no  chance,  and  if  the  rain 


Surely  it  must  be  a  lake  trout,  for  what  else 
would  be  lying  on  the  bottom  ?  The  fish 
itself  answered,  and  the  answer  was 
"pike."  It  was  a  good  pike  as  pike  go, 
but  no  pike  is  so  very  satisfactory  when 
your  palate  is  calling  for  trout.  There 
must  be  lakers  there,  for  the  prospector 
had  said  so.  So  we  kept  on  trolling,  and 
kept  on  getting  strikes;  and  our  hearts 
kept  on  thumping  as  the  line  shortened, 
only  to  slow  up*  again  when  the  fish  came 
in  sight,  for  it  was  always  a  pike.  We 
trolled  in  deep  water,  shallow  water,  and 


'  John  settled  to  work  with  the  air  of  one  who  would  get  a  bad  matter  done  as  soon  as  possible." 


kept  on  I  really  wouldn't  want  to  camp  at 
all.  Then  from  the  passenger  amidship 
came  a  voice, 

"And  it's  such  nice  soft  water  too." 
This  was  too  much  for  John.     The  pad- 
dle dragged  no  longer,  and  he  settled  to 
his  work  with  the  air  of  one  who  would  get 
a  bad  matter  done  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  prospector  had  said  there  were 
great  lake  trout  in  the  waters  toward  the 
Moose  River,  so  we  put  out  a  trolling-line 
rigged  with  an  eight-ounce  sinker,  in  hopes 
of  catching  namaycush  for  supper.  It 
was  hardly  out  when  there  came  a  tug. 


in  between  the  two ;  but  the  result  was  al- 
ways pike — big  pike,  little  pike,  and  me- 
dium-sized pike — but  no  trout. 

We  forgave  the  pike  that  night.  When 
the  rain  was  pattering  on  our  tent  and  the 
spluttering  fire  was  sending  out  erratic 
flashes  among  birch  and  balsam,  John 
filled  a  frying-pan  half  full  of  flour  and 
butter.  When  the  butter  had  melted  and 
the  flour  had  thickened  it  into  a  bubbling, 
semi-liquid  brown,  he  rolled  slices  of  pike 
in  dry  flour  and  dropped  them  in.  By 
and  by  he  took  them  out  again,  brown  and 
crisp  and  hot — not  bad  things  when  the 
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September  rain  is  pattering  on  your  tent 
at  night. 

From  Dog  Lake  we  crossed  the  Height 
of  Land  into  Crooked  Lake,  and  from  that 
portaged  into  Lake  Missanabie,  which  has 
Moose  River  for  an  outlet.  Just  above 
the  river's  head  stands  Brunswick  House, 
an  old  post  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 
From  here  we  dropped  down  about  eight 
miles,  shooting  one  rapid  and  portaging 
past  another;  then  we  turned  into  Hay 
River. 

About  four  miles  above  the  Moose,  the 


once,  which  would  mean  the  loss  of  one 
or  two.  But  the  flies  touched  the  swift 
water,  and  no  strike.  They  dashed  into 
the  eddy,  and  still  no  rise. 

They  made  the  same  journey  again  and 
again.  They  came  from  all  different  an- 
gles, and  the  cast  was  varied  with  every 
thing  from  a  midget  to  a  buck  tail.  But 
not  a  rise.  Then  in  despair  I  took  off  my 
leader,  tied  on  a  spoon,  and  at  the  first 
cast  hooked  a  fish.  A  moment  later  it 
came  to  the  surface — a  pike.  That  pool 
was    full    of   pike.     So    was    the   whole 


"  Most  of  the  Indians  were  mending  nets." 


river  drops  over  a  ledge  of  rock.  Below 
is  as  pretty  a  pool  as  one  could  see  in 
dreams — the  ideal  trout  pool,  I  congratu- 
lated myself.  I  could  hardly  wait  to  rig 
my  tackle,  but  fretted  for  the  first  cast. 
From  the  foot  of  the  fall  the  water  went 
rushing  away  to  an  eddy,  and  while  tying 
on  my  cast  I  told  myself  that  I  would  get 
the  first  rise  when  the  flies  struck  the 
water  in  the  swiftest  part,  and  another 
when  they  reached  the  eddy.  At  the  lat- 
ter place,  no  doubt,  there  would  be  three 
or  four  rises  at  the  same  instant,  and  as 
likely  as  not  three  big  fellows  hooked  at 


stream.     We  had  come  sixty  miles,  hard 
miles,  by  canoe,  through  the  rain. 

Jack  Fish  Station  is  on  Lake  Superior, 
between  the  Steele  River  and  the  Nepigon. 
Tom  Geddes  walked  into  Jack  Fish  some- 
thing like  twenty  years  ago  with  a  pack  on 
his  back.  Fvery  one  came  with  a  pack 
in  those  days.  Geddes  had  a  hunger  for 
the  wilds,  and  saw  a  chance  for  excitement 
and  out-door  life  on  the  Canadian  Pacific 
survey.  He  was  a  young  man  then,  with 
considerable  education.  When  the  sur- 
vey was  finished  he  hated  to  leave  the 


The  Village  Residence. 


woods,  so  he  took  a  dog  and  toboggan  and 
started  toward  Long  Lake,  to  the  north. 
He  trapped  one  winter,  and  the  fascina- 
tion of  the  thing  caught  him.  Tom 
Geddes  is  still  at  Jack  Fish.  In  summer 
he  does  anything  from  guiding  sportsmen 
and  prospecting  for  gold  to  tending  bar 
in  the  little  hotel.  He  is  a  type  one  finds 
scattered  all  through  this  northern  coun- 
try. 

Tom  Geddes  was  at  the  station  when 
we  climbed  down  from  the  train.  In  three 
minutes  we  were  acquainted,  and  I  had 
told  him  I  wanted  to  do  two  things  at  Jack 
Fish.  I  wanted  to  have  at  least  one  day's 
fishing  for  brook  trout  worthy  of  the  North 
Shore  and  to  take  namaycush  in  shoal 
water  with  light  tackle. 

"You  can't  do  it,"  said  Tom,  in  the 
tones  of  one  having  authority.  "In  the 
first  place  the  rains  have  spoiled  the  fish- 
ing in  the  streams.  I  took  a  party  to  the 
upper  waters  of  the  Steele  last  week,  and 
they  only  got  enough  to  eat  by  the  hardest 
kind  of  work.  In  the  second  place,  the 
lakers  haven't  begun  to  run  into  shallow 
water.  You  can  catch  all  you  want  in 
deep  water,  though." 

But  deep-water  trolling  for  namaycush 
is  a  mere  matter  of  holding  a  line  so  heav- 
ily weighted  that  it  will  stay  close  to  the 


bottom  while  you  paddle  over  the  fishing- 
grounds;  heavy  enough  to  neutralize  the 
best  efforts  of  a  good  fish  and  make  the 
landing  of  even  a  fine  trout  like  the  pulling 
in  of  a  log. 

I  defied  Tom  and  walked  five  miles  to 
the  Steele  on  two  different  days,  through 
pouring  rain,  and  fished  it  to  the  mouth. 
But  not  a  rise  did  I  get.  I  loitered  along 
the  rocks  of  the  lake  shore  where,  on  sum- 
mer evenings,  speckled  trout  dimple  the 
waters  with  their  leapings;  but  they  were 
mostly  in  the  streams  now,  on  their  way 
to  spawning-grounds. 

Then  I  met  Pete  the  Dane.  Pete  was 
a  light-haired,  strong-faced  Scandinavian 
fisherman.  He  had  come  in  from  his  nets, 
and  he  brought  the  good  news  that  the 
lake  trout  were  starting  toward  the  shal- 
lows. His  nets  were  set  well  out  in  very 
deep  water.  He  had  not  taken  so  many 
fish  as  common  the  last  two  days,  and 
knew  they  were  coming  in.  They  would 
not  come  to  any  great  extent,  however, 
until  the  wind  died  down  and  gave  the 
lake  a  chance  to  calm.  But  as  soon  as 
this  happened  we  might  expect  the 
namaycush  to  swarm  the  shallows.  Pete 
and  all  his  fellow  fishermen  hate  this  time. 
Since  they  must  follow  the  fish,  they  bring 
their  nets  to  shallow  water,  and  in  shallow 
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water  there  are  brook  trout.  Pete  and 
his  partner  caught  five  hundred  pounds  in 
one  night.  This  is  bad,  because  they  hate 
to  throw  them  away  and  fear  to  sell  them. 
They  usually  mix  the  jontinalis  with 
lake  trout  and  sell  them  in  that  way.  Once 
after  such  a  selling  they  had  an  offer  from 
a  New  York  firm  to  take  all  the  brook 
trout  they  could  catch,  at  fifty  cents  a 
pound.  This  would  have  meant  fortunes 
until  the  game  wardens  came  around. 

This  news  from  the  fisherman  had  a 
hopeful  sound,  and  we  spent  a  day  trolling 
in  the  shallows  for  namaycush.  But  the 
water  was  too  rough  for  either  comfort  or 
safety,  and  the  fish  were  not  on  hand. 

That  night  Tom  and  I  held  a  session  at 
which  I  declared  that  he   must   furnish 


some  fishing  for  brook  trout  while  we  were 
waiting  for  the  lakers  to  come  in. 

"  There's  no  use  fishing  in  the  streams," 
said  he,  "  but  there  are  a  lot  of  little  spring 
lakes  all  through  this  country,  full  of 
trout,  which  are  not  affected  by  the  rains. 
There's  one  back  of  here  about  ten  miles, 
where  they  always  bite,  but  it's  pretty 
hard  getting  there.  Madam  can  not  go, 
of  course.  No  white  woman  has  ever  seen 
this  lake." 

This  latter  remark  was  a  spark  in  pow- 
der. It  fired  every  bit  of  Madam's  latent 
explorer  spirit.  If  no  white  woman  had 
been  there,  she  was  going. 

Now,  it  may  seem  strange  and  unor- 
thodox that  I  liked  the  idea  of  going  for 
brook  trout  in  a  lake.     I  had  fished  for 
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That  pool  was  full  of  pike." 
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them  in  streams  all  my  life,  but  though  I 
had  seen  lakes  in  which  they  were  numer- 
ous I  had  never  fished  them,  and  had  often 
wondered  how  there  could  be  any  sport 
in  it.  Some  way,  trouting  is  so  intimately 
associated  in  the  minds  of  most  of  us  with 
dashing  brooks,  with  rapids  and  riffles 
and  eddies,  that  it  is  hard  to  conceive  of  it 
in  a  lake. 

Next  morning  we  paddled  down  the 
tossing  Superior,  turned  into  Jack  Fish 
Bay,  passed  under  the  railroad  bridge  into 
Jack  Fish  Lake,  and  pulled  for  the  north- 
ern end,  where  a  stream  came  tumbling 
in.  Madam  put  out  a  trolling-line  as  an 
experiment,  and  in  a  minute  had  the  om- 
nipresent pike.  It  was  a  ten-pounder,  but 
we  let  it  go  again  for  the  simple  reason  that 
no  one  will  eat  pike  on  the  North  Shore. 
There  are  too  many  trout. 

At  the  northern  end  of  Jack  Fish  Lake 
we  tied  the  canoe.  A  little  stream  emp- 
tied here,  and  Tom  said  it  came  from  the 
lake  whither  we  were  going  to  fish.  So 
we  plunged  into  the  bush ;  we  fought  with 
the  underbrush,  which,  released  by  one, 
flew  back  and  struck  the  others  in  the  face. 
We  waded  back  and  forth  across  the 
stream.  We  climbed  ridges  on  hands  and 
knees,  and,  by  and  by,  came  out  upon  as 
pretty  a  little  lakelet  as  one  would  care  to 
see.  A  rocky  peak  rose  on  one  side,  and 
a  sheer  wall  on  another.  Everywhere  else 
fir  trees  overhung  the  bank. 

The  outlet  of  the  lake,  the  stream  we 
had  followed,  was  at  our  right.  I  rigged 
my  fly  rod  and  made  a  dozen  casts  at  its 
head.  Then  I  tried  the  smooth  water  off 
the  rocks.  But  it  was  just  what  I  had  al- 
ways imagined  lake  fishing  for  brook  trout 
must  be,  and  not  a  rise  came.  Across  the 
lake  a  stream  fell  over  a  cliff  and  plunged 
into  the  still  water.  I  waded  the  outlet, 
which  came  to  my  waist,  and  approached 
this  stream.  It  entered  the  lake  with  a 
mighty  swirl  that  looked  promising,  even 
to  one  slow  of  faith.  I  rigged  with  a 
coachman  and  a  silver  doctor,  and  dropped 
two  dry  flies  into  the  boil.  "Splash" — 
"zipp" — -"splash,"  and  I  had  a  half- 
pound  trout  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to 
tell.  I  cast  again  and  brought  out  two 
more  of  the  same  size. 

Tom  had  busied  himself  building  a  fire 
and  making  a  shelter,  and  twenty  minutes 
after  my  first  cast  he  came  across  to  see 
me    landing    my    fourteenth.     My    own 


trouting  education  commenced  and  was 
chiefly  continued  in  Michigan,  where  a 
half-pounder  is  a  very  respectable  trout; 
but  Tom  turned  up  his  nose  and  asked  if 
nothing  but  little  things  were  biting. 

I  stood  on  the  edge  of  that  pool  for  two 
hours,  and  took  fifty  trout.  Not  one 
weighed  less  than  six  ounces,  and  not  one 
was  over  eight.  Not  once  did  the  biting 
slack.  With  the  fiftieth,  I  picked  up  the 
basket,  waded  the  outlet  again,  and  squat- 
ted by  the  fire  to  neutralize  the  effect  of  the 
rain  with  —  I  will  not  say  how  many  cups 
of  hot  tea  nor  how  many  fried  trout. 

It  was  too  rough  for  trolling  in  the  big 
lake  next  day,  so  we  took  the  train  east,  and 
that  evening  climbed  down  at  Heron  Bay. 
We  had  a  letter  to  the  station  agent  asking 
him  to  take  us  in,  for  there  is  no  hotel  at 
Heron  Bay.  But  the  agent  was  gone. 
Neither  was  there  a  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany post.  But  there  was  a  trader  in  a 
little  store  down  the  railroad  track.  Here 
we  found  half  a  dozen  Indians  and  half- 
breeds  leaving  for  the  reservation  and 
mission  on  the  Pic  River,  near  Lake  Su- 
perior. I  arranged  with  one  of  these  to 
hire  his  tent,  which  he  was  to  pitch  on  the 
reservation,  after  which  he  was  to  come 
for  us  with  a  canoe.  This  was  the  first 
bargain  I  had  made  directly  with  the  In- 
dians, and  it  was  a  bad  one.  When  it 
came  to  a  settlement  the  man  wanted  pay 
for  all  sorts  of  sundries  which  are  usually 
included  under  guide  hire,  and  for  a  dozen 
little  services  which  his  relatives  per- 
formed or  might  have  performed,  which 
were  not  asked  and  not  wanted.  This 
sort  of  thing  one  avoids  when  he  deals  with 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company;  for  he  then 
pays  the  Company  and  lets  its  agent  deal 
with  the  Indians. 

Our  Indian  appeared  after  dark  in  what 
he  called  a  Mackinaw  boat,  a  big,  clumsy 
four-oared  thing,  with  capacity  for  a  dozen 
or  more  men.  We  pulled  down  the  Pic 
River  five  miles  or  thereabouts  to  the  Pic 
reservation.  Here  we  found  every  one 
preparing  to  make  the  most  of  the  run  of 
lake  trout.  The  chief  had  finished  a  birch 
wigwam  in  front  of  his  house,  to  be  used 
in  drying  the  fish.  He  and  the  old  school- . 
master  sat  within  the  house,  working  at  a 
net.  Pretty  nearly  every  one  else  was 
making  nets,  or  repairing  boats,  or  build- 
ing wigwams  for  fish-drying.     Dried  and 
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smoked  the  trout  will  keep  the  year  round ; 
when  wanted  for  food  they  are  soaked, 
and  then  boiled  or  fried.  They  form  the 
staple  food  of  many  of  the  North  Shore 
Indians.  There  were  great  tales  of  the 
trout  runs  of  former  years.  Once  they 
had  entered  the  river's  mouth  in  such 
numbers  that  they  smothered  one  another 
by  thousands,  and  another  year  they 
smashed  the  nets  by  sheer  weight  of  num- 
bers. Now  the  trout  were  due,  and  every 
one  felt  sure  that  only  calm  weather  was 
needed  to  start  the  run.  Before  bed- 
time the  sky  cleared,  and  the  wind  died 
down;  there  had  been  no  rain  all  the  af- 
ternoon. At  nine  o'clock,  the  chief,  a 
kindly,  good-natured  fellow,  came  to  the 
tent. 

"  Good  day  to-morrow,"  said  he. 
"  Wind  change,  lake  not  so  rough  to-mor- 
row.    Fish  they  come  in  to  shore,  sure." 

Sure  enough,  morning  broke  on  a  cloud- 
less sky,  and  the  first  clear  day  for  two 
weeks  was  at  hand.  The  wind  was  in  the 
north,  and  it  only  needed  time  for  the 
swells  to  die  down  when,  according  to  all 
the  auspices,  we  would  have  fishing. 

Two  Indians  in  the  Mackinaw  boat 
rowed  us  down  the  river  that  afternoon. 
The  swells  still  ran  high,  and  the  boat 
tossed  like  an  egg-shell  when  we  reached 
the  lake.  A  mile  off  the  river's  mouth 
was  a  group  of  rocky  little  barren  islands 
around  which  was  shallow  water,  with 
rock  bottom,  the  bottom  on  which  the 
Great  Lake  trout  likes  to  spawn.  Thither 
we  turned,  and  round  and  round  we 
pulled,  but  no  strike  came;  and  the  In- 
dians, who  could  not  grasp  our  purpose  in 
wanting  to  take  trout  in  shallow  water, 
urged  a  deep  line.  But  there  were  to  be 
no  more  deep-water  lines.  Three  miles 
to  the  east  was  a  rocky  headland,  and  we 
pulled  for  this.  We  skirted  its  western 
side,  rounded  the  shore  of  a  deep,  rocky 
bay,  and  circled  another  old  archean  rock 
which  rose  out  of  the  water  as  an  island. 


The  Indians  were  shaking  their  heads 
now.  It  was  plain  that  the  trout  were. not 
yet  in  the  shallows.  We  might  as  well  go 
home  and  wait  for  calmer  water.  There 
was  one  place  we  might  try  on  the  way, 
however,  a  shoal  which  covered  the  dip 
of  an  upheaved  rock  mass  running  half  a 
mile  or  so  into  the  lake.  We  would  try 
there  and  quit. 

"Dip,  squeak;  dip,  squeak;  dip, 
squeak,"  went  the  oars,  as  the  clumsy  old 
Mackinaw  boat  forged  through  the  water. 

"  Slow  up,  now,"  I  directed,  as  we  came 
alongside  the  rock. 

"Dip,  squeak;    dip,  squeak." 

"Slower;    you're  going  too  fast." 

Half  the  length  of  the  rock,  and  still  no 
strike — two  thirds.  Now  the  boat  is  past 
the  point  of  the  rock,  and  I  am  ready  to 
reel  in.  I  have  commenced,  in  fact,  when 
— tug,  tug,  tuggity,  tug — I've  hooked  a 
fish. 

While  ihenamaycush,  and  any  other  fish, 
for  that  matter,  is  heavy  and  log-like  on  a 
weighted  deep-water  line,  it  is  by  no  means 
a  poor  adversary  when  attached  to  the 
other  end  of  a  trout  line  running  through 
the  guides  of  a  five-ounce  rod.  And  with 
the  boat  tossing  like  a  canoe  in  mid-ocean 
and  two  Indians  shouting  advice,  the  fun 
that  followed  made  up  for  at  least  half  the 
soakings  of  the  past  two  weeks  in  our 
quest  of  the  big  fish  of  the  North  Shore. 

And  when  we  have  turned  back,  and  are 
passing  the  same  point  again,  another  tug 
gives  notice  of  another  battle.  There  is 
no  doubt  now.  The  namaycush  is  mak- 
ing its  fall  visit  to  the  shallows.  We  can 
take  him  now  from  the  Mackinaw  boat  or 
by  casting  or  still-fishing  from  the  rocks 
or  in  the  mouths  of  the  rivers. 

Two  fine  charrs  lie  in  the  bottom  of  the 
boat.  The  sun  is  setting.  Our  chief 
guide  looks  toward  the  west.  "Be  fine 
day  sure  to-morrow,"  he  says.  Our  luck 
has  turned.  The  good  things  we  sought 
are  at  hand. 
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THE  day  came  for  the  launching  in 
the  United  States  of  the  greatest 
ship  the  world  has  seen,  and  a  curi- 
ous crowd  had  gathered. 

"This  ain't  a  launchin',"  complained  a 
weather-beaten  man  from  up  the  coast, 
as  he  gazed  up  at  the  immense  sloping  side 
of  the  big  black  hulk.  "Boat  ought  to 
jump  into  the  water  'cause  that's  where 
she's  been  achin'  to  go  ever  since  she's 
been  on  the  ways.  This  's  like  lettin'  loose 
a  floatin'  fact'ry.  She'll  just  flop  in  'cause 
somethin'  pushed  her." 

And  it  wasn't  an  ordinary  launching. 
The  task  was  to  lift  n,ooo  tons  of  steel  in 
the  form  of  a  ship  from  its  resting  place, 
carry  it  a  distance  of  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  mile,  drop  it  fully  forty  feet  into  the 
water,  in  less  than  one  minute  of  actual 
time.  It  was  a  performance  that  marked 
triumph  in  American  shipbuilding,  the  last 
one  necessary  to  prove  that  the  United 
States  had  actually  arrived  in  every  de- 
partment of  an  industry  essential  to  its 
future. 

The  launch  of  a  vessel  is  primarily  a 
matter  of  mathematics.  In  a  ship  of  im- 
mense size  it  calls  for  a  vast  amount  of 
calculation  before  the  first  step  is  taken 
in  the  actual  work.  In  the  first  place,  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  vessel  must  be  figured 
out  so  as  to  allow  for  the  various  strains 
to  which  the  hull  is  subjected  on  its  slant- 
ing journey  into  the  water  with  its  sudden 
plunge,  as  the  bow  drops  from  the  ways. 
An  enormous  amount  of  data  must  be  col- 
lected to  fix  this  center  of  gravity.  The 
weight  of  all  the  material  that  has  gone 
into  the  vessel  up  to  the  time  of  the  launch- 
ing, the  distribution  of  this  weight-,  the 
weight  of  chains  and  anchors,  and  other 
material  placed  on  board,  preparatory  to 
the  launch,  must  all  be  considered.  When 
the  center  of  gravity  is  fixed  the  successful 
shipbuilder  knows  just  how  to  build  his 
launching  ways,  and  just  where  to 
strengthen  them.  He  knows  then,  by  a 
little  calculation,  how  long  each  part  of 
the    vessel    will  be  subjected   to   certain 


strains  and  how  to  best  prepare  for  them. 
He  can  figure  almost  to  the  second,  how 
long  the  ship  will  be  in  sliding  into  the 
water. 

There  are  two  great  mathematical  ele- 
ments involved  in  a  launching  in  addition 
to  the  matter  of  specific  gravity,  the  "  mo- 
ment of  weight"  and  the  "moment  of 
buoyancy."  If  there  were  no  water  for 
the  ship  to  slide  into,  one  can  see  how  the 
vessel  would  glide  down  the  ways  until  it 
reached  a  certain  point  where  the  weight 
of  the  part  of  the  ship  which  was  without 
support  would  cause  it  to  fall  at  the  stern, 
which  goes  over  first,  and  the  bow  to  tip 
up.  The  point,  with  the  time  occupied 
in  reaching  it,  would  constitute  the  "  mo- 
ment of  weight." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  "moment  of 
buoyancy"  occurs  when  the  vessel  has  slid 
into  the  water  a  certain  distance  and  the 
stern  is  lifted,  throwing  the  pressure  for- 
ward on  the  bow.  Now,  the  "  moment  of 
buoyancy"  must  always  exceed  the  "  mo- 
ment of  weight,"  but  the  launcher  must 
so  arrange  to  have  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  ship  situated  in  such  a  place  that  the 
element  of  buoyancy  shall  exceed  the  ele- 
ment of  weight  only  slightly. 

It  is  evident  that  if  there  is  more  weight 
than  buoyancy  the  vessel  will  sink  as  it 
floats  into  the  water.  If  the  buoyancy  is 
too  great  the  stern  will  be  lifted  and  the 
pressure  will  be  thrown  forward  on  the 
bow,  straining  the  vessel,  or  perhaps 
crushing  the  ways,  and  thus  leaving  the 
ship  a  wreck  on  the  edge  of  the  stream. 

It  is  necessary  to  build  the  ways  so 
strong  that  they  can  withstand  the  pressure 
that  is  constantly  changing  upon  them,  as 
the  ship  glides  down,  and  it  is  also  neces- 
sary to  build  what  are  known  as  "pop- 
pets," a  great  mass  of  heavy  timbers,  un- 
der the  bow  and  stern  of  a  ship  to  strength- 
en those  parts  for  the  ordeal. 

Still  another  mathematical  calculation 
has  to  be  made  in  preparation  for  the 
launch.  It  is  a.  curious  thing  that  the 
first  thing  necessary  in  building  a  ship  is 
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to  figure  out  how  to  launch  it.  The  in- 
cline of  the  ship,  from  stern  to  bow,  must 
be  settled  upon,  and  also  the  incline  of  the 
launching  ways.     Little  vessels  may  have 


a  sharp  incline,  but  a  vessel  several  hun- 
dreds of  feet  long  can  have  only  a  slight 
incline.  A  terrific  momentum  would  fol- 
low a  sharp  incline  of  a  vessel  more  than 


The  Bracing  is  Carried  Out  to  the  Screw. 
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600  feet  long,  and,  in  addition,  the  bow 
would  be  so  high  in  the  air  that  it  would  be 
impractical  to  hoist  the  material  for  con- 
structing it. 

It  was  decided  to  give  the  vessel  an  in- 
cline of  one-half  an  inch  to  the  foot,  and 
the  launching  ways  an  incline  of  five- 
eighths  of  an  inch  to  the  foot.  In  other 
words,  the  launching  ways  were  an  eighth 
of  an  inch  to  the  foot  steeper  than  the  ves- 
sel as  she  stood  upon  the  keel  blocks  and 
stocks. 

To  launch  a  ship  it   is   necessary   to 


parts,  one  of  which  is  stationary  and  re- 
mains fixed  upon  the  ground,  and  the 
other  which  glides  into  the  water  with 
the  vessel.  Between  the  stationary,  or 
ground  ways,  and  the  upper,  or  sliding 
ways,  a  great  amount  of  tallow  is  spread. 
The  sliding,  ways  with  the  packing  is 
called  the  ship's  cradle.  At  the  bow  of 
the  ship  the  sliding  ways  and  ground  ways 
are  bolted  together  with  great  timbers. 
This  is  to  prevent  the  sliding  ways  from 
moving  down  when  the  weight  of  the  ship 
is  transferred  to  them. 


The  Great  Bulk  Slides  off  into  the  Water  as  Easily  as  a  20-Ton  Sloop. 


build  what  are  known  as  launching  ways. 
These  are  built  up  against  the  sides  of 
the  ship  near  the  bottom.  They  are 
fitted  closely  to  the  ship  by  means  of 
packing  that  is  adjusted  to  the  curves  of 
the  vessel.  This  packing  is  largely  above 
the  ways.  When  the  time  comes  to  lift 
the  vessel  from  the  keel-blocks  and  bilge- 
blocks  upon  which  it  has  been  resting, 
enormous  wedges  are  driven  in  between  the 
packing  and  the  launching  ways.  Grad- 
ually the  ship  is  lifted  from  the  blocks 
upon  which  it  rests,  and  the  weight  is 
transferred  to  the  packing  and  the  launch- 
ing ways.  The  ship  has  now  a  complete 
set  of  new  supports. 

The    launching   ways    consist    of   two 


This  timber  at  the  bow  is  called  the 
sole  piece,  and  when  every  obstruction 
is  cleared  away  it  is  sawed  off.  Thus  the 
ship  is  released.  It  now  rests  upon  two 
toboggan  slides,  with  a  lot  of  grease  be- 
tween the  upper  and  lower  ways.  There 
is  nothing  to  hold  the  ship,  and  by  force 
of  gravity  it  glides  into  the  water.  It  is 
necessary  to  build  up  along  the  outer 
edge  of  the  ground  ways  what  is  called  a 
ribbon.  It  is  a  projection  of  stout  timber 
to  keep  the  sliding  ways  from  slipping  off 
the  ground  ways  in  their  downward  flight. 

Bearing  these  requirements  in  mind  we 
are  now .  ready  for  the  launch.  The 
launching  experts  calculated  that  the  cen- 
ter of  gravity  of  the  vessel  as  she  stood  on 
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the  stocks,  and  with  all  the  launching  par- 
aphernalia on  board,  would  be  exactly 
twelve  feet  aft  of  amidships.  These  cal- 
culations proved  to  be  correct.  The  blocks 
for  the  launching  ways  were  built  deep 
on  the  stone  foundation  at  each  side  of 
the  vessel.  The  ground  ways  were  then 
laid  down  at  an  incline  of  five-eighths  of  an 
inch  to  the  foot.  They  came  up  close  to 
the  bow.  At  the  stern  of  the  vessel  they 
were  a  considerable  distance  below  the 
end  of  the  ship.  They  were  made  of 
yellow  pine  five  feet  four  inches  wide  and 
sixteen  inches  thick.  A  ribbon  six  inches 
high  and  eight  inches  wide  was  bolted 
along  the  outer  edge  of  each  of  these 
ground  ways.  The  outer  edge  was  also 
inclined  upward  slightly,  so  that  the  cra- 
dle and  sliding  ways  were  braced  against 
each  other,  much  as  the  runners  of  a 
sleigh  are  inclined  outward  toward  the 
ground.  Sliding  ways  of  yellow  pine  four 
feet  six  inches  thick  were  placed  upon  the 
ground  ways,  after  16,000  pounds  of  tal- 
low mixed  with  eleven  barrels  of  lard 
oil  and  some  flaxseed  and  soft  soap  in 
small  quantities  had  been  added  to  the 
mixture.  Above  the  sliding  ways  the 
packing,  to  fit  the  curves  of  the  ship,  was 
put  in  place. 


It  was  necessary  to  build 
the .  launching  ways  far  out 
into  the  water.  The  ways 
were  therefore  extended  200 
feet  in  the  water,  and  out 
there  it  was  necessary  to 
put  graphite  between  them 
as  the  lubricant.  Thus  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  ways 
were  800  feet  long  to  accom- 
modate this  vessel,  whose 
length  over  all  is  630  feet. 
The  vessel  had  to  travel  on 
its  downward  flight  the  800 
feet  of  the  length  of  the  ways, 
and  it  had  to  go  fully  800 
feet  more  out  in  the  stream 
before  a  safe  anchorage 
could  be  obtained,  making 
the  distance,  all  told,  to  be 
traveled,  1,600  feet,  or  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 

Half  way  down  the  ways, 
or  for  a  distance  of  ten  feet 
forward  of  amidships  and 
fourteen  feet  aft  of  amid- 
ships, the  ground  ways  were 
strengthened  by  being  built  out  at  the 
sides.  It  was  at  that  point  that  the  cal- 
culations foretold  there  would  be  the  great 
pressure  when  the  moment  of  buoyancy 
would  be  left  the  strongest.  The  bow 
of  the  ship  was  directly  at  that  point 
when  the  stern  was  lifted,  as  the  vessel  slid 
into  the  water.  Up  at  the  bow  the  sole 
pieces,  consisting  of  two  six-inch  timbers, 
were  bolted  together  by  no  less  than  sixty- 
nine  one-inch  bolts.  Along  each  side  of 
the  ship  at  intervals  of  ten  inches,  no  less 
than  736  wedges  of  heavy  timber,  from 
seven  to  eight  feet  long,  were  inserted  be- 
tween the  packing  and  the  upper  ways. 

All  this  work  of  building  and  lubricat- 
ing the  ways,  bolting  the  sole  pieces,  insert- 
ing the  1,500  wedges,  was  finished  the  day 
before  the  launch.  In  addition  to  this, 
dog  shores  were  placed  amidships  between 
the  sliding  and  ground  ways  to  hold  the 
ship  in  place.  They  were  stout  pieces  of 
timber  that  prevented  the  sliding  ways 
from  slipping.  It  is  customary  to  drive  in 
the  wedges  that  raise  a  ship  at  a  launching 
about  an  hour  before  the  time  set  for  the 
launch.  In  this  case  the  rallies  took  place 
the  day  before  the  launch  and  the  vessel 
was  held  in  place  by  the  sole  pieces,  the  dog 
shores,  and  a  few  keel  and  bilge  blocks. 
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When  the  time  came  for  the  releasing 
of  the  ship  the  great  problem  involved  was 
illustrated  vividly  by  the  reason  for  an 
unexpected  delay.  The  11,000  tons  of 
metal  rested  so  heavily  on  the  ways  and 
their  unyielding  stone  foundation  that  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  cut  away  the 
few  blocks  still  left  in  position.  Great 
battering  rams  could  scarcely  make  an 
impression  on  them.  It  took  nearly  an 
hour  to  clear  one  side  of  the  ship  and  an 
hour  and  a  half  to  clear  the  other.  A  little 
block  of  wood,  not  more  than  a  foot  long, 
caused  the  most  trouble.  Steel  wedges 
glanced  off  from  it  as  if  it  were  made  of 
steel  itself.  Finally  it  was  chipped  away, 
sliver  by  sliver,  and  the  great  hulk  of  the 
ship  was  standing  unsupported  on  the 
launching  ways  and  held  in  place  only  by 
the  sole  pieces. 

Jack  screws  had  been  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  sole  pieces  to  give  the  sliding  ways 
a  push  in  case  they  refused  to  move  at  first. 
The  jack  screws  were  tightened  and  the 
dog  shores  removed,  and  then  the  word 
was  passed  to  saw  away  the  sole  pieces. 
This  is  careful  work.  They  must  be 
sawed  evenly  on  both  sides.  One  set  of 
men  was  too  eager  and  had  to  be  checked 
in  the  sawing.  For  two  or  three  inches  at 
a  time  the  saws  cut  down  and  then  there 
was  a  pause.  Finally  the  zip,  zip,  zip 
took  on  a  shrill  singing  tone,  the  hull  of 
the  ship  began  to  quiver,  and,  just  as  the 


saws  were  one  and  a  half  inches  from  cut- 
ting the  sole  pieces  clear  through,  a  great 
smashing  noise  arose. 

The  ship  in  its  eagerness  for  its  maiden 
plunge  in  the  water  broke  away  the  tim- 
bers, and  with  a  slow  movement  glided 
down  the  ways.  The  headway  increased 
gradually,  and  the  friction  between  the 
sliding  and  the  ground  ways  heated  the 
grease  so  that  a  cloud  of  smoke  arose. 
When  the  ship's  bow  finally  dropped  into 
the  water  the  cloud  was  so  thick  that  it 
almost  entirely  hid  the  vessel  from  view, 
and  it  was  only  by  straining  the  eyes  that 
the  spectators  could  see  the  ship.  She 
made  the  journey  into  the  water  in  exactly 
fifty-seven  and  one-half  seconds.  Except 
for  the  delay  everything  passed  off  without 
a  hitch. 

A  puff  of  wind  drove  the  cloud  of  smoke 
to  one  side.  The  tide  caught  the  ship  in 
its  arms  and  tried  to  run  away  up  stream 
with  it.  The  anchors  fell  with  a  splash, 
and  the  wedges  and  sliding  ways  and  the 
other  parts  of  the  cradle,  all  fastened  to- 
gether with  great  ropes,  floated  on  the  sur- 
face. Tugs  in  waiting  came  alongside 
and  puffed  up  to  the  new  monster  of  the 
deep  and  towed  her  to  her  temporary 
place  for  finishing  purposes. 

"P'raps  she'll  wake  up  when  she  gets 
out  to  sea,"  said  the  weather-beaten  man, 
when  his  wonder  had  left  him  convinced. 
"  She  was  born  grown  up." 


THE    WOOD    AFTER    RAIN 


By  EMERY    POTTLE 


COOL  drip  the  wind-stirred  branches 
On  damp,  clean-smelling  mold, 
In  tremulous  streams  of  silver 
Sun-stained  to  pools  of  gold; 
Gray  wood-things  creep  from  hiding, 

Full  flutes  the  thrush  again — 
The  wood's  a  liquid  cadence 
Of  gladness  after  rain. 
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MAROONED  WITH  A  CREW  OF  FILIBUSTERS 


By  RALPH  D.   PAINE 


THE  Three  Friends  had  been  at  sea 
thirteen  days  in  all  when,  at  night- 
fall, the  Sand  Key  light,  off  Key 
West  harbor,  blinked  both  a  welcome  and 
a  warning.  The  nervous  filibuster  shied 
violently  and  trailed  off  up  the  coast  with 
all  lights  out,  and  extra  watches  set  for 
scouting  American  naval  vessels.  The 
cruisers  Raleigh  and  Newark  were  looking 
for  filibusters  off  Key  West,  and  the 
Three  Friends  had  dodged  them  on  her 
voyage  outward  bound.  At  midnight  she 
was  feeling  her  way  among  a  tangle  of 
keys,  the  lead  going,  and  the  captain  and 
mates  trying  to  find  a  channel  by  guess- 
work. When  anchor  was  dropped,  there 
was  no  land  in  sight. 

Word  was  passed  that  No-Name  Key 
lay  somewhere  off  to  starboard,  but  that 
the  vessel  could  run  no  nearer  than  four 
miles  because  of  shoal  water  and  coral 
reefs.  For  the  second  time  the  cargo  was 
piled  on  deck,  a  back-breaking  task,  and 
the  forty-odd  Cubans  and  the  five  Ameri- 
cans of  the  landing  party  ordered  to  tum- 
ble the  stuff  into  surf  boats.  These 
patriots  tugged  and  strained  until  day- 
light, loading  the  boats.  They  had 
started  for  Cuba  two  weeks  before,  had 
been  tossed  about  without  shelter,  clutched 
by  sea-sickness  almost  every  day,  shot  at 
and  chased,  had  put  their  necks  in  immi- 
nent peril  a  dozen  times,  and  they  were  no 
nearer  the  end  of  the  endeavor  than  when 
they  had  slipped  out  of  Fernandina  harbor 
at  the  outset.  And  now,  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  they  were  killing  themselves 
breaking  out  cargo  and  tugging  at  oars, 
to  land  they  knew  not  where,  in  what 
looked  like  the  open  sea. 

Cases  of  munitions,  hundreds  of  them, 
of  weapons  so  packed  that  every  lift  was 
like  trying  to  pull  the  decks  up  by  the 
roots,  fairly  staggered  men  weakened  by 
exposure  and  weeks  on  end  of  most  ap- 
palling sea-sickness.  The  loading  of  these 
surf  boats  was  a  preliminary  to  rowing 
them  four  miles  to  the  shore  of  No-Name 
Key,  for  the  first  boat-load  found  that  such 


an  island  really  lay  in  the  offing.  When 
the  boats  came  within  sight  of  the  low  line 
of  the  key,  they  stopped  abruptly.  The 
water  shoaled  so  gradually  that  the  boats 
must  be  unloaded  nearly  a  thousand  yards 
from  land,  and  the  packages  carried  on 
the  backs  of  the  toilers,  over  ragged  reefs 
that  cut,  and  tripped,  and  tore  through 
boots  and  flesh. 

Then  came  the  pull  of  four  miles  back 
to  the  Three  Friends,  and  loading  again 
for  landing.  It  was  a  hard  night,  and 
showed  impressively  how  filibustering 
made  for  character  building.  The  wind 
came  up  with  the  sun.  The  surf  boats 
rode  high  out  of  water  when  empty,  and 
were  awkward  to  handle  when  loaded. 
The  Cuban  is  an  islander,  yet  he  is  a  sad 
land-lubber. 

The  struggles  of  sundry  boat  crews  af- 
ter the  wind  became  a  reefi  ng  breeze  were 
sad  and  humorous  at  once.  In  command 
of  one  boat  was  the  former  gunner's  mate, 
Mike  Walsh.  Mike  was  ablaze  with  ar- 
dor for  the  life  of  an  amateur  pirate  until 
he  started  for  No-Name  Key  with  a  boat- 
load of  ammunition,  and  four  Cubans  as 
crew.  From  the  stern  sheets  the  gunner's 
mate  swore  in  amazement,  then  in  anguish, 
later  in  alarm.  His  crew  pulled  several 
ways  at  once  when  their  oars  hit  the  water. 
The  surf  boat  looked  like  an  epileptic  crab. 
Cubans  were  on  their  backs,  oars  hurtling, 
feet  gesticulating  against  the  sky  line. 

Tide  and  wind  drove  the  amazing  tangle 
straight  seaward.  Mike  knocked  a  Cuban 
off  a  seat  and  took  an  oar.  He  pulled  as 
strongly  as  he  swore.  His  voice  filled  sea 
and  sky.  Yet  remorselessly  the  boat 
floundered  farther  away  from  the  shore 
and  from  the  Three  Friends.  As  the  dis- 
tance increased,  the  clamor  of  Mike  ceased 
to  carry.  He  and  his  crew  were  like  some 
fantastic  mechanical  toy,  in  furious  ac- 
tion, without  any  net  results.  It  was  ex- 
pected that  revenue  cutters  and  cruisers 
would  swoop  in  sight  at  any  moment,  and 
Captain  O'Brien  was  bent  on  getting  his 
cargo  ashore.      There  was  no  time  for  a 
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rescue  party,  and  Mike  Walsh  looked  like 
a  sacrifice  to  the  doctrine  of  the  greatest 
good  to  the  greatest  number.  Yet  his 
American  compatriots  in  the  party  had 
a  sublime  faith  in  the  ability  of  Mike  to 
find  a  way  out  of  any  tight  corner. 

Memories  of  his  previous  escapes  from 
more  desperate  situations  were  reassuring, 
then,  as  I  saw  Mike  vanish  seaward,  with 
his  Cubans  and  several  thousand  rounds  of 
Mauser  ammunition  for  sustenance.  From 
midnight  until  noon  the  luckless  toilers  of 
the  sea,  who  struggled  between  ship  and 


high-water  mark.  They  were  so  many 
dead  men  with  exhaustion,  for  it  had  been 
a  terrific  twelve  hours'  toil,  coming  on  the 
heels  of  the  long  voyage.  The  beach  was 
strewn  with  cases,  many  of  them  in  the 
surf.  "Jack"  Gorman,  the  former  cav- 
alry bugler,  who  expected  to  shoot  many 
Spanish  officers  with  his  old  Springfield 
rifle,  and  who  had  been  conspicuous  in  the 
naval  surprise  of  the  week  before,  was  the 
only  American  comrade-in-arms  whom  I 
found  in  the  midst  of  this  sad  scene:  The 
resourceful    Mike   Walsh   was   careering 


The  Place  We  Called  Camp. 


shore,  were  landing  the  cargo  of  the 
Three  Friends.  When  they  landed  they 
looked  back  with  regret  on  the  wretched 
days  and  nights  on  board  the  Three 
Friends,  for  No-Name  Key  was  a  strip 
of  sandy  reef  covered  with  a  dense  growth 
of  stunted  mangrove  bushes,  tangled  with 
bits  of  wreckage  where  hurricanes  had 
driven  the  seas  clean  to  the  tops  of  them. 
When  the  Three  Friends  vanished  in 
the  direction  of  Key  West,  the  marooned 
patriots  and  others  began  to  take  account 
of  stock.  The  Cubans  had  dropped  on 
the  sand  whenever  they  tottered  above 


somewhere  beyond  the  horizon,  a  raging 
derelict.  There  were  two  more  Ameri- 
cans in  the  party,  but  they  did  not  count. 
"Jack"  Gorman  and  I  fell  on  the  beach 
and  slept  until  nearly  sunset,  when  the 
limited  American  colony  bestirred  itself 
and  began  to  search  for  provisions  and 
water.  In  the  litter  along  the  beach, 
there  was  found  barely  enough  food  and 
water  to  last  the  party  three  or  four  days. 
Gorman  and  I  made  shift  to  fix  camp,  with 
rubber  blankets  for  tent  roofing,  and  slung 
our  hammocks.  The  Cubans  were  like 
dead  men  until  into  the  night.    It  became 
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evident  in  our  camp  that  an  annual  con- 
vention of  scorpions  and  tarantulas  was  in 
session  on  No-Name  Key.  Several  times 
in  the  night  I  went  sleepily  to  the  beach 
to  see  whether  the  high-water  mark  had 
been  moved.  Studying  weather  signs 
soon  became  a  matter  for  profound  con- 
sideration. 

The  morning  opened  with  such  anima- 
tion that  it  could  be  truly  said  to  break. 
The  Cuban  officers  showed  symptoms  of 
returning  energy.  There  were  sputters  of 
protest  and  sullen  shirking.  But  the  offi- 
cers felt  dry  land  under  them  and  they  be- 
came stirred  with  initiative.  Machetes 
flashed,  and  the  cigar  makers  from  Tampa 
and  Key  West  got  a  quick  taste  of  the 
soldier's  life.  The  mutiny  was  not  fatal, 
but  it  went  to  show  that  life  on  No-Name 
Key  was  not  likely  to  become  monoto- 
nous. One  meal  was  enough  to  indicate 
that  the  Cubans  would  be  clamoring  for 
supplies  before  relief  could  come.  Jack 
and  I  buried  our  few  bottles  of  water  in 
the  tent,  and  hid  our  cans  of  beef,  beans, 
and  our  hardtack  in  the  brush.  Scouting 
parties  wandered  back  from  time  to  time, 
reporting  that  there  was  no  fresh  water  on 
the  key,  and  the  nearest  land  was  a  blur 
on  the  horizon.  This  was  not  so  dis- 
turbing as  the  discovery  that  three  of  the 
surf  boats  had  been  blown  out  to  sea  dur- 
ing the  night.  Two  were  left,  but  they 
were  useless  for  setting  out  when  heavy 
weather  began  to  brew,  and  any  attempt 
to  reach  other  keys  was  out  of  the  question. 

The  wind,  which  veered  to  the  north  by 
noon  of  this  first  day,  began  to  increase  in 
a  welter  of  gray  and  ragged  clouds.  A  yell 
from  the  beach  drew  us  from  our  shelter. 
A  boat  was  lunging  shoreward,  a  low, 
inert  lump  of  a  craft,  wallowing  over  the 
climbing  seas  like  a  cow  over  hurdles.  A 
rag  of  blue  fluttered  from  an  oar  raised  in 
the  bow,  and  the  figure  of  a  solitary  occu- 
pant seated  in  the  stern  gleamed  white 
from  the  waist  up, 

"It's  nobody  but  Mike,"  said  Gorman; 
"but  where's  his  bunch  of  water-logged 
patriots  ?  I'll  bet  a  can  of  beef  Mike  ate 
'em  all  for  breakfast,  and  topped  them  off 
with  a  Mauser  cartridge  sandwich." 

The  surf  boat  grounded  far  off  shore. 
Her  skipper  was  seen  to  flourish  an  oar  in 
the  manner  of  a  harpoon,  or  as  if  he  were 
stirring  a  kettle  of  soup  in  the  bottom  of 
his    craft.     Feeble    wails    arose.     "He's 


wakin'  up  the  crew.  He  didn't  eat  'em 
after  all,"  commented  the  appreciative 
Gorman.  "I  guess  he  hove  a  steamship 
to,  and  boarded  her  single  handed  for 
provisions." 

The  Cubans  rose,  one  by  one,  and  went 
overboard  in  close  contact  with  a  busy 
oar  handle,  followed  by  a  roar  from  the 
boat:  "Send  some  o'  yer  swine  out  to 
help  me  get  this  stuff  out,  and  report  me 
to  the  commandante  as  arrivin'  with  me 
cargo  in  good  order." 

We  stumbled  through  the  surf  and  fell 
on  the  neck  of  the  gunner's  mate.  His 
bare  chest  was  burned  red,  and  made  a 
striking  background  for  elaborate  devices 
in  tattooing,  of  which  the  most  conspicuous 
was  the  legend,  in  a  wreath,  "  Home, 
Sweet  Home."  Mike  threw  us  off  with 
affectionate  protest:  "God  bless  yez, 
an'  I'm  glad  to  reach  me  happy  island, 
but  first  let  me  deliver  me  cargo,  and  then 
I'll  tell  a  few  chapters  of  me  log.  I've 
been  to  the  coast  uv  Africy  and  back,  with 
a  crew  that  made  me  weep  continuous. 
An'  me  only  shirt  is  blown  out  of  the  bolt 
ropes,  for  I  cuddent  stop  to  reef  it  after  I 
got  it  set." 

Mike  carried  more  ammunition  ashore 
than  any  three  other  men,  dropped  the 
last  case  on  the  beach,  reported  to  the  com- 
mandante in  person,  apologized  for  his 
delayed  arrival,  and  was  made  welcome  in 
the  American  camp,  where  he  ate  three 
meals  in  one,  rerigged  the  makeshift  tent 
in  handy  sailor  fashion,  and  insisted  on 
washing  the  tin  plates  before  he  sat  him- 
self down  to  rest. 

"I  was  kind  o'  circuitous,"  said  Mike, 
with  a  grin  that  was  an  illumination. 
"  When  I  went  driftin'  off  like  a  baby  in  a 
bathtub,  I  addressed  me  brave  but  help- 
less Cubanos  until  me  tongue  got  stiff,  and 
pulled  until  me  rivets  started  in  siveril 
places.  I  saw  it  was  no  use,  but  I  told  me 
patriots  that  if  we  was  goin'  to  hell  in 
such  lubberly  fashion,  it  was  me  duty  to 
see  that  they  worked  their  passage  all  the 
way;  and  if  you  ask  'em,  when  they  come 
to,  I  think  they'll  tell  you  they  did. 

"The  boat  shipped  water,  and  one  be 
one  the  patriots  fell  off  their  perches  an' 
sloshed  around  in  the  bilge.  They  wuz 
disappointin'  shipmates.  When  day  broke, 
the  good  ship  wuz  in  the  Florida  straits, 
and  I  begun  to  worry  that  I'd  fetch  the 
coast  of  Cuba,  and  have  difficulty  in  ex- 
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plainin'  the  presence  of  me  infant 
nlibusterin'  expedition,  all  equipped 
with  arms  and  rebels,  and  me  the 
man  that  passed  a  few  shrapnel 
into  the  friendly  bosom  of  the  King 
of  Spain.  As  ye  may  guess,  the 
wind  shifted,  and  I  came  drivin' 
back,  and  by  a  mirricle  of  luck, 
which  has  served  me  in  times  past, 
fetched  up  on  this  key.  It  was  the 
smoke  of  camp  -  fires  that  steered 
me  to  a  landin',  and  there  wuz  con- 
siderable rowin'  done  to  make  it. 
I  don't  think  me  crew  will  be  sittin' 
up  and  takin'  notice  for  some  time." 

The  wind  increased  to  a  raging  "  north- 
er" during  the  night  after  the  return  of 
Mike  Walsh,  and  the  party  became 
weather  bound.  On  the  third  day  food 
and  water  were  almost  gone  in  the  Cuban 
camps,  while  the  three  Americans  had 
two  days'  scant  supply. 

Men  are  not  altogether  lovely  when  they 
face  a  possible  struggle  for  existence  in 
close  quarters.  We  three  tent-mates  be- 
gan to  hunt  the  giant  crayfish  of  the  Flor- 
ida coast.  Lashing  the  cleaning-rods  of 
our  rifles  to  the  ends  of  wooden  harpoons, 
we  waded  through  the  shallows,  and 
speared  our  prey,  crustaceans  that  aver- 
aged as  much  as  a  lobster  in  weight  and 
size.  Boiled  in  salt  water,  with  green  ba- 
nanas as  a  side  dish,  the  menu  was  filling 
but  not  various.  It  was  trying  to  keep 
the  two-hour  watches  through  the  night, 
vigilance  that  seemed  wise,  when  so  many 
hungry  and  thirsty  men  were  close  at  hand. 
On  the  fifth  day  the  "  norther"  weakened, 
and  we  began  to  plan  for  getting  away. 
Mike  and  a  crew  of  Cubans  were  a  day 
and  a  night  in  rowing  to  the  nearest  key 
and  back.  They  brought  more  bananas, 
and  water  enough  to  supply  the  camps  for 
two  days  on  half  allowance.  It  was  de- 
cided to  attempt  to  move  the  expedition 
to  this  other  key,  if  possible,  but  rough 
weather  again  made  us  prisoners  for  two 
additional  days.  Men  became  peevish, 
and  little  mutinies  boiled  daily,  with 
machete  and  revolver  trimmings.  The 
Cuban  surgeon  patched  the  damages,  and 
the  officers  tried  to  patch  up  the  differ- 
ences. 

At  the  end  of  a  week,  a  schooner  hove 
to  off  the  key,  and  the  boat  that  came 
ashore  brought  food,  water,  and  news  that 
the  expedition  was  to  be  moved  to  another 


Mike  Walsh. 

key.  It  was  toil  to  tear  the  heart  out  of 
strong  men  to  move  that  cargo,  and  the 
commandante  decided  to  leave  the  stuff  on 
No-Name  Key,  under  guard.  The  party 
was  moved,  with  the  help  of  the  schooner, 
to  an  islet  almost  as  desolate.  There  was 
fresh  water,  however,  and  a  change  from 
the  diet  of  crayfish  and  green  bananas. 

The  perversity  of  fate  ordained  that 
Christmas  Day  should  be  passed  on  No- 
Name  Key.  Mike  Walsh,  with  that 
strain  of  sentiment  which  had  shown  in 
the  incongruous  motto  tattooed  on  his 
chest,  hung  a  tattered  sock  from  a  man- 
grove bush  on  Christmas  eve.  He  in- 
spected it  next  morning  with  an  air  of 
cheerful  expectancy,  then  yelled  fero- 
ciously as  he  flourished  a  finger  to  which 
was  hanging  a  healthy  scorpion.  "  It's  a 
present  to  wake  a  man  up,"  roared  Mike, 
as  he  hurled  it  in  the  camp  fire.  "You 
kin  laugh,  but  did  you  ever  see  such  a  fine, 
big,  active  scorpion  in  all  yer  days  ?  He's 
the  rale  Christmas  breed.  Poor  bug,  it 
was  crool  to  toss  him  in  the  fire  av  a 
Christmas  mornin',  but  he'd  a  died  in 
tumble  agony,  annyhow,  after  bitin'  me 
finger." 

When  the  party  had  been  transferred  to 
Big  Pine  Key,  I  thought  it  best  to  go  to 
Key  West  in  the  sponging  schooner  em- 
ployed by  the  Cubans,  and  get  what  in- 
formation was  possible  regarding  the  plans 
for  this  lost  and  castaway  expedition. 

It  was  a  wearisome  wriggle  of  a  sail  for 
a  day  and  a  night,  beating  through  innu- 
merable keys,  against  a  strong  head  wind, 
to  reach  Key  West  in  the  little  schooner. 

The  brief  visit  in  that  town  was  a  suc- 
cession of  violent  shocks.  Information 
came  faster  than  it  could  be  handled.  The 
population  of  Key  West  is  mostly  Cuban, 
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and  at  that  time  every  shred  of  gossip 
about  the  filibustering  industry  was  the 
leading  topic  of  Key  West  conversation. 
I  was  indeed  among  friends  in  the  first 
Cuban  cafe  in  which  I  sought  for  a  square 
meal,  a  drink  and  a  cigar.  The  Tres 
Amigos  was  an  open  sesame,  and  money 
was  spurned.  In  the  Cuban  club  were 
found  the  genuine  and  double-dyed  con- 
spirators of  the  Junta  variety.  They  were 
uneasy,  as  usual,  and  while  there  was  wel- 
come in  their  reception,  there  was  also 
something  of  furtive  dread.  "You  must 
hide  while  you  are  in  Key  West,"  they 
said.  "  It  is  not  safe.  The  United  States 
Marshal  is  looking  for  you  and  the  others, 
and  two  revenue  cutters  have  been  sent 
to  find  the  expedition.  The  battle  of  the 
Rio  San  Juan  was  glorious  for  Cuba  Libre; 
it  was  the  only  naval  engagement  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  struggles  for  liberty.  But  it 
has  kicked  up  a  devil  of  a  row.  The 
Three  Friends  came  in  here  for  coal.  She 
could  not  explain  herself.  There  was  a 
hole  in  her  side-works  big  enough  to  drive 
a  wagon  through,  where  that  magnificent 
cannon  of  the  splendid  Mique  Walsh 
kicked  herself  backwards,  she  was  so  hot 
against  the  cursed  Spaniards.  The 
American  government  has  the  poor,  the 
brave  Tres  Amigos  tied  up  to  the  dock, 
with  two  officers  on  her  night  and  day. 
She  could  not  return  for  you.  Food 
could  not  be  sent  to  you  before  because  of 
the  devil  of  a  storm  that  blew  so  hard  for 
days.  We  are  waiting  to  hear  whether 
the  Dauntless  or  the  Commodore  can  es- 
cape from  Jacksonville  to  go  after  you 
and  your  devoted  comrades  on  No-Name 
Key.  Maximo  Gomez  awaits  the  cargo 
with  impatience,  before  he  storms  the 
very  gates  of  Habana.  You  must  lie  low 
to-day,  or  you  will  be  arrested  for  pi- 
racy and  filibustering  at  once  and  to- 
gether." 

Later  in  the  day  news  came  from  Jack- 
sonville that  the  Dauntless  had  put  to  sea, 
outwitting  the  Government  officers  who 
were  watching  her,  and  taking  advantage 
of  her  wrecking  license  to  sail  without 
clearance  papers.  I  could  not  hope  to  get 
back  to  No-Name  Key  in  a  schooner  be- 
fore the  Dauntless  should  have  taken  on 
the  expedition  and  started  for  the  Cuban 
coast  at  top  speed.  Another  compli- 
cation brought  additional  humiliation.  In 
my  luggage  on  the  faraway  key,  there  was 


a  sword,  a  dazzling,  gold-hilted,  diamond- 
studded  weapon,  which  I  had  been  com- 
missioned to  carry  to  General  Maximo 
Gomez.  The  blade  and  scabbard  of  this 
costly  gift  were  ornamented  with  such  le- 
gends as  "  To  the  Commander  of  the  Army 
of  Liberation,"  and  "Cuba  Libre."  It 
was  an  emphatically  compromising  docu- 
ment. For  this  reason  the  New  York 
newspaper  which  had  bought  this  sword 
at  a  Cuban  fair  in  Madison  Square  Gar- 
den, at  a  cost  of  two  thousand  dollars,  had 
held  it  some  time  before  a  means  of  for- 
warding it  to  Gomez  could  be  worked  out. 
Jack  Gorman  had  expressed  his  opinion 
as  follows:  "I  reckon  they  waited  a  long 
time  before  they  found  a  dashed  enough 
brand  of  fool  to  lug  that  infernal  bric-a- 
brac  around  the  island  of  Cuba,  with  evi- 
dence to  hang  a  dozen  men  sculped  all 
over  it." 

By  a  colossal  play  of  good  fortune,  there 
came  into  Key  West  harbor  in  the  early 
evening  of  that  eternal  day  of  days  the 
one  craft  within  a  thousand  miles  capable 
of  catching  the  Dauntless  at  No-Nam% 
Key  and  of  keeping  the  business  under 
cover.  The  steam  yacht  Vamoose  had 
been  chartered  by  the  same  newspaper 
which  was  responsible  for  the  golden  sword 
and  sent  south  to  act  as  a  despatch  boat 
between  Key  West  and  Havana,  but  the 
weight  of  the  Gulf  seas  nearly  racked  and 
rolled  her  into  wreckage,  and  the  service 
had  to  be  abandoned. 

The  swift  yacht  was  placed  at  my  dis- 
posal. When  the  low  line  of  No-Name  Key 
lifted  against  the  morning  sky,  the  sturdy 
Dauntless  lay  off  shore,  with  a  fleet  of 
sloops  and  small  boats  streaming  between 
her  and  the  distant  beach.  The  ma- 
rooned expedition  was  being  transferred 
with  cheering  speed,  and  the  sponging 
crews  of  the  neighboring  waters  had  been 
called  into  service  under  pledges  of  se- 
crecy. In  the  early  afternoon,  cargo  and 
Cubans  were  once  more  under  hatches 
and  on  decks,  and  amid  the  cheers  of  the 
little  fleet  of  allies  the  filibuster  tore  for 
the  dubious  track  of  the  transgressor. 
Captain  "Johnny"  O'Brien  had  somehow 
escaped  the  fate  of  the  Three  Friends,  and 
by  luck  and  stratagem  had  joined  the 
Dauntless  for  the  second  voyage  of  the  ex- 
pedition. To  those  who  knew  "Johnny" 
it  is  superfluous  to  say  that  the  expedition 
was  landed. 
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QUAIL— AND    OTHER    SIGNS 
By  EDWYN    SANDYS 


I  HAD  just  left  the  horse-show  and  was 
dawdling  along  the  east  side  of  the 
Square.  It  was  a  glorious  night, 
moony  and  sweetly  calm — the  finest  im- 
aginable correction  for  the  overdose  in- 
side the  Garden.  Suddenly  "Hello!" 
said  somebody  close  by.  I  looked  up!  I 
stand  over  six  feet  high,  yet  I  looked  up. 

What  I  saw  was  worth  several  long 
looks.  One  doesn't  often  see  a  middle- 
aged  man  who  stands  six-foot-three,  on 
legs  as  straight  as  ramrods;  above  them 
a  waist  like  a  girl's,  chest  and  shoulders 
worthy  of  old  Hercules  himself,  and  topped 
off  with  a  big,  handsome  face.  The 
carelessly  swinging  covert-coat  revealed 
an  expanse  of  white  which  looked  like  a 
tombstone  erected  to  the  memory  of 
clean,  sagacious  living. 

"This  is  curious,"  he  said,  in  a  hearty 
voice.  "Not  half  an  hour  ago  we  were 
speaking  about  you.  I  was  wondering 
if  you  were  game  for  a  day's  quail  shoot- 
ing on  Long  Island,  Staten  Island,  or 
anywhere  else  within  easy  reach.  I've  a 
friend  from  England,  a  parson  and  a  good 
sort,  who  is  eager  to  try  the  quail." 

"This  whole  thing  is  curious,  Doctor," 
I  replied,  "for  it  happens  that  I  have  a 
pressing  invitation,  good  for  a  couple  of 


friends,  too,  to  try  a  bit  of  sport  in  Penn- 
sylvania. I  know  the  ground,  and  my 
friend  has  a  good  dog." 

In  very  few  minutes  all  details  were 
settled,  and  we  parted  with  the  under- 
standing that  he  and  his  clerical  friend 
were  to  meet  me  at  the  Jersey  side  in  time 
for  a  convenient  train.  When  we  met, 
I  was  rather  startled,  for  the  friend  stood 
fully  six-feet-four,  and  the  pair  of  'em,  in 
tweed,  looked  not  unlike  a  couple  of 
stately  brownstone  fronts.  The  new  par- 
son was  precisely  the  sort  of  friend  the 
other  might  be  expected  to  have. 

Until  we  had  left  the  train  at  our  desti- 
nation, I  clean  forgot  what  manner  of 
man  would  meet  us;  but  presently,  as  a 
truly  gigantic  figure  hove  down  upon  us, 
it  came  over  me.  It  looked  like  a  case 
of  six-feet-one,  six-feet-three,  six-feet- 
four,  and  six-feet-six.  The  fact  that  our 
guide  had  taken  his  turn  at  the  reading- 
desk  and  an  occasional  whack  at  the  pul- 
pit, and  actually  was  a  church-warden  at 
that  blessed  moment,  didn't  lessen  the 
fun  any.  I  became,  immediately,  the 
"Lay  Delegate." 

The  Pennsylvanian,  at  a  reasonable 
hour  in  the  morning,  had  a  smart  team 
hooked  to  a  democrat  wagon,  and  the  first 
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ground  was  only  about  five  miles  away. 
He  had  a  business-like  looking  pointer, 
and  we  were  to  pick  up  another  dog. 
Even  so  late  in  the  season  that  portion 
of  the  State  forms  an  exceedingly  attractive 
picture.  It  is  true  we  had  missed  the  full 
glory  of  the  turning  leaf,  but  there  still 
lingered  much  warmth  in  the  browning 
foliage,  while  blue  hills,  dimly  seen 
through  silvery  haze,  formed  a  superb 
background. 

The  ground  looked  almost  too  clean 
for  quail,  but  presently  our  guide  pulled 
up  his  team  and  exclaimed — "See  'em 
crossin' — thar  they  be!"  As  we  looked 
a  cock  quail  sprinted  across  and  was 
closely  followed  by  half  a  dozen  birds, 
seemingly  a  bit  larger  than  the  ordinary 
type. 

"Out  with  you,  Lay  Delegate — we'll 
hold  the  dogs!"  commanded  the  parsons, 
and,  as  they  positively  refused  the  chance, 
I  speedily  unlimbered. 

" Birr! -birr -birr -birr!"  •  Not  the  ex- 
pected half-dozen,  but  fully  twenty  birds 
sprang  yards  into  the  air.  Two  cocks  and 
a  hen  strained  fair  across  the  road  and 
the  stopping  of  the  white  throats  was  a 
crisply  easy  task.  As  I  looked  toward 
the  wagon,  two  stately  figures  rose  and 
stood  respectfully  uncovered.  Mentally, 
I  could  see  stained-glass  windows  close 
behind  'em. 

"Them's  willow  legs!"  declared  the 
guide  positively,  as  I  handed  up  the  birds. 
Needless  to  say  the  quail  were  the  common 
type,  although  unusually  fine  and  large. 

Very  pretty,  but  rather  peculiar  shoot- 
ing followed.  The  ground  was  so  clean 
that  birds  flushed  at  from  ten  to  fifteen 
yards.  The  dogs,  however,  proved  to  be 
of  the  useful,  pottering  sort,  working  with 
almost  exasperating  carefulness  and  prop- 
ping the  instant  they  made  game. 

Rut  the  parsons  were  the  real  joy  of  the 
day.  I  had  rashly  concluded  that  the 
friend  never  could  equal  the  other's  ac- 
knowledged skill,  but  I  acquired  much 
wisdom  within  half  an  hour.  After  four 
straight,  clean  kills,  I  put  away  the  pipe 
and  began  to  get  square-jawed.  It  was 
beautiful  to  watch  their  clean,  snappy  ac- 
tion and  the  smokelike  puffs  of  feathers 
which  never  come  save  from  a  bird  fairly 
centered.  When  my  fifth  was  clean 
muffed,  there  sounded  a  soft  "  Ah!"  which 
was  immediately  followed  by  the  spiteful 


squinge  of  smokeless,  and  the  bird  went 
down  like  a  rag. 

From  that  on,  the  Lay  Delegate  had  a 
very  hard  time  trying  to  curb  the  im- 
petuosity of  the  rectors.  I  got  one  of  'em 
about  the  ninth  bird,  but  the  other  proved 
absolutely  ungetable,  for  he  hung  to  his 
saving  lead  till  the  shadows  lengthened 
and  the  blue  hills  blurred.  The  other, 
the  friend,  struggled  nobly,  but  I  managed 
to  keep  him  one  notch  behind.  In  justice 
to  him,  only  his  lack  of  practice  in  the 
game  saved  me. 

When  we  reached  the  wagon,  I  felt  like 
a  man  who  had  enjoyed  an  almost  perfect 
day.  They  were  so  enthusiastic — so 
clever — so  crisply  clean  of  speech  and 
thought — that  they  added  a  peculiar  zest 
to  the  thing.  For  once  there  had  been  a 
three-cornered  shooting  party  without 
flask,  shady  yarn,  or  any  of  those  really 
not  serious  lapses,  which  yet  occur  and 
jar  the  sweet  wholesomeness  of  a  sport 
which  should  be  as  clean  as  the  soul  of  a 
child.  There  were,  however,  jokes  and 
anecdotes  a-plenty,  prime  good  fellow- 
ship and  pipes — in  fine,  all  a  decent  man 
could  ask  for.  "And,"  thinks  I  to  my- 
self, "these  are  the  men  I  was  a  wee  bit 
shy  about  and  was  secretly  dubious  of  in 
the  matter  of  their  ability  both  as  field 
workers  and  good  fellows.  Never  again 
for  me  the  hesitancy.  Henceforth  par- 
sons for  mine!  They  elevate  every  phase 
of  the  fun." 

As  we  were  all  pretty  tired,  it  was  voted 
to  sleep  at  the  small  hostelry,  and  roll 
comfortably  home  next  day.  Our  guide 
went  to  his  house  and  we  loafed  all  we 
could  over  an  excellent  supper,  and  at 
last  stepped  upon  the  piazza  for  a  few 
breaths  of  sweet  air  before  turning  in. 
All  three  rooms  commanded  the  street. 
As  we  stood  upon  the  piazza  the  air  seemed 
filled  with  a  peculiar,  silvery  mist,  to 
which  the  faint  moonlight  imparted  an  al- 
most uncanny  effect.  On  the  line  of  the 
fence  opposite  a  single,  tall,  white  thing 
showed  in  an  undecided  sort  of  way. 

In  a  spirit  of  sheer  idleness,  and  be- 
cause we  couldn't  make  it  out  from  where 
we  were,  we  strolled  toward  it.  It  proved 
to  be  a  long,  bottled-shaped  board  upon 
which  was  an"  ad"  of  somebody's  whisky. 

"Strange,  how  deceiving  this  light 
is — that  board  looked  to  be  fully  sixty 
yards  away,   yet  it's  but  forty-five,"  re- 
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marked  my  parson,  as  we 
regained  the  piazza. 

"Not  six  inches  over 
forty-two,  /  should  say," 
said  the  friend  positively. 
"What  do  you  think?"  he 
added,  speaking  to  me. 

"About  forty — no  more 
— light's  baffling,"  I  re- 
plied. 

Like  men  who  have 
nothing  to  worry  about 
we  chaffed  each  other  un- 
mercifully concerning  our 
several  abilities  at  judging 
distance.  On  a  sudden  it 
flashed  into  my  mind  that  both  the  others 
had  returned  with  most  stately  strides! 
Stepping  it  off!  And  in  an  instant  I  be- 
came worldly  and — and — wary. 

"Tell  you  what  we'll  do,"  exclaimed 
my  parson,  as  we  turned  into  the  house — 
"I  say  forty-five  yards — You  say  forty- 
two,  and  the  Lay  Delegate  says  forty. 
We'll  measure  it  in  the  morning  and  learn 
who  has  the  truer  eye — and — the  poorest 
guesser  shall  pay  the  bill  for  all.  How's 
that?"  We  agreed,  and  the  host  grinned 
cheerfully.  Presently  he  produced  a  huge 
tape-line  and  remarked — "There's  the 
settler — what's  the  matter  with  a-meas- 
uring  of  her  right  now?" 

My  parson  took  the  tape,  pulled  out  a 
few  feet,  wound  them  back,  seemed  to 
study  a  moment,  then  said:  "No  use 
bothering  now,  I'm  for  bed;  we _ can  settle 
the  thing  in  the  morning,"  and  upstairs 
he  marched,  after  placing  the  tape  upon 
a  small  bracket  in  the  hall. 

For  some  reason  I  was  extremely  wake- 
ful. For  a  long  time  I  lay  thinking  of 
many  things  and  incidentally  listening 
like  a  deer.  At  last  there  came  a  sound — 
the  slow  creaking  of  a  bed,  followed  by  an 
uncertain  rustling.  Then  a  door  creaked, 
stopped,  and  again  creaked,  and  presently 
came  the  muffled  pat-pat  of  cautious  feet. 
My  window  was  wide  open,  so  I  noise- 
lessly moved  until  I  could  command  the 
street  and  the  white  sign  m  dispute.  After 
what  felt  like  fifteen  minutes,  a  board 
outside  groaned,  and  a  moment  later  a 
very  tall  form  moved  dimly  in  the  street. 
There  came  a  steady  purring  sound  as  the 
figure  advanced,  and  I  chuckled,  for  only 
a  tape-line  makes  that  sound.  Presently 
the  figure  reached  the  sign,  there  was  a 


trifling  crash.  The  white  thing  moved 
a  few  feet  in  my  direction,  then  lo !  it  stood 
stiffly  in  position,  and  I  heard  the  wind- 
ing-in  of  the  tape.  It  was  now  exactly 
forty-five  yards  away. 

After  a  bit  he  stole  back,  and  I  waited. 
Shortly  there  was  again  a  form  in  the  road, 
again  the  measuring,  shifting  of  the  mark, 
and  winding  up. 

"She's  in  the  forty-two  hole  now,  all 
right,  but  she'll  stand  even  forty  when  / 
get  through  with  her."  I  chuckled  as  I 
waited  for  the  other  fellow  to  get  asleep, 
or  at  least  settled  down.  I  can  cat-foot 
like  the  real  thing,  and  the  way  I  finally 
drifted  down  to  that  tape  and  out  to  the 
post  was  a  triumph.  The  distance  from 
the  scraper  to  the  sign  was  as  near  forty- 
two  yards  as  it  could  be  made.  In  a  mo- 
ment the  mark  was  shifted  to  the  even 
forty.  I  restored  the  tape  to  its  place  and 
regained  my  room  without  creaking  a 
board,  and  soon  I  was  sound  asleep. 

"How  about  that  sign-board — hadn't 
you  best  take  a  look  at  it  in  daylight?" 
queried  the  host,  after  breakfast  the  next 
morning. 

"I'm  game  to  stick  to  my  figure,  we'll 
mgasure  presently,"  I  replied. 

"The  same  here,"  and  "Here,"  said 
the  parsons  gravely. 

"Let  me  see,"  said  the  host  to  my 
parson — "  You  said  forty -five  yards,  and 
you,"  turning  to  the  other,  "  said  forty- 
two,  and  Dellygait  here,  he  took  even 
forty  for  his'n.  You  men  are  mighty  poor 
guessers.  Why,  you  ain't  none  of  you 
within  five  yards  of  the  actool  distance — 
that  is,  not  if  /  know  anything. 

Each  of  us  told  him  he  surely  was 
wrong,   to  which  he  retorted   that  he'd 
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bet  our  total  bills  against  a  ten-spot  that 
he  was  nearer  right  than  we  were.  The 
parsons  being  out  of  the  question,  I  took 
him  up. 

Before  we  could  start  for  the  measuring, 
we  heard  a  cheery  voice  and  a  heavy  step, 
and  into  the  room  strode  our  gigantic 
guide. 

"Mornin'.  Thought  I'd  just  step  into 
see  how  you'd  rested  up." 

We  assured  him  that  we  never  felt  bet- 
ter, then  laughingly  explained  about  the 
wager  and  that  we  were  just  going  to 
measure  the  distance  and  learn  who  was 
the  victim.  He  gave  a  quick,  peculiar 
gasp,  then  his  broad  face  set  in  an  ex- 
pression of  stolid  indifference,  but  for 
some  reason  his  eyes  seemed  to  fairly  blaze 
with  delight. 

"Lerame  see,"  he  said,  "you  said 
forty-five,  and  you  forty-two,  you  forty, 
and  the  boss  here  bets  none  of  you  is 
within  five  yards  of  the  correct  figure. 
Well,  one  thing's  certain— the  boss  ain't 
in  it!" 

"That  so?  Bet  you  five  I  win!" 
chuckled  the  boss. 

"  I'll  just  have  to  go  you!"  retorted  our 
guide,  and  they  put  up  the  money. 

The  boss  and  our  guide  did  the  meas- 
uring while  the  rest  of  us  locked  closely 
on.  They  had  to  do  it  over  three  times 
before  both  had  to  acknowledge  that  the 
truthful  tape  made  the  distance  exactly 
forty-six  yards  four  inches! 

Never  had  I  beheld  three  such  faces  of 
mystified  wonder,  but   the  boss  was  the 

worst.     He  finally  gasped  out "Wub 

— wub — wull — it's — on — me!  But  I'll  be 
chucked  if  I  see  how  it  come  about!" 

Some  time  later  the  boss  shook  hands 
with  us  and  said  he  hoped  we'd  come 
again  soon,  but  there  was  a  far-away  look 


in  his  eyes  and  his  voice  lacked  its  custo- 
mary ring.  The  guide,  however,  kept 
grunting  to  himself,  and  at  the  station  he 
finally  said 

"I  don't  just  savvy  that  there  bet- 
ting proposition  yet.  There's  something 
mighty  funny  about  it.  He  feels  mighty 
sick  back  there  about  somethin'.  Mebbe 
he  know'd  that  there  board  had  been 
moved  and  mebbe  he  didn't."  We  were 
guiltily  looking  various  ways.  "You  see 
them  whisky  signs  is  also  half-mile  posts. 
They're  placed  by  the  firm  along  the  main 
roads,  and  the  pesky  boys  here-'bouts 
thinks  it's  mighty  smart  to  keep  a-shiftin' 
'em.  Dunno  why,  but  they  do  it.  Fact 
is  I'm  paid  a  little  by  the  agent  to  set  up 
them  signs  and  sorter  look  after  'em  an' 
keep  'em  somewhere  near  their  proper 
places.  If  I've  put  yonder  one  back  once, 
I  have  a  dozen  times.  I  found  it  away 
out  this  mornin'  as  I  came  in,  so  I  set  her 
back." 

For  a  long  time  we  smoked  and  chatted 
in  comfort,  but  at  last  my  parson  glanced 
quizzically  from  one  to  the  other,  and  said 
what  I  knew  he  would  say  before  we 
parted.  He  told  of  the  little  joke  he  had 
planned,  and  how,  of  course,  he  had  in- 
tended to  reimburse  the  loser  after  the  joke 
had  gone  far  enough.  This  we  knew  to 
be  exactly  what  he  had  intended.  To  his 
intense  surprise,  his  friend  presently  told 
how  he  had  heard  the  other,  had  watched 
and  twigged  the  joke,  and  later  had 
slipped  out  and  shifted  the  board;  also, 
of  course,  intending  to  tell  later. 

They  had  a  lot  of  fun  over  it,  and  we 
all  laughed  very  heartily.  Finally,  after 
those  grand  fellows  had  laughed  like  big, 
care-free  boys,  I — well,  I  told  my  story. 
It  was  a  pity  our  host  was  not  there  to 
join  us. 


THE    SENSE   OF    HEARING   IN   MOUNTAIN 

GAME 


By  W.    A.   BAILLIE-GROHMAN 


AN  ingenious  theory  has  lately  been 
advanced  purporting  to  explain 
why  big-horn  and  other  wild  sheep 
carry  such  large  horns;  namely  by  en- 
dowing the  latter  with  the  functions  ap- 
pertaining to  megaphones  and  thus  ren- 
dering them  capable  of  materially  assisting 
the  animals  to  locate  sound  in  mist  and 
fog.  The  spiral  horn,  our  theorist  main- 
tains, curls  round  the  ear  in  such  a  fashion 
that  the  latter  comes  to  be  situated  at  the 
apex  of  a  hollow  cone  which  acts  as  a  sort 
of  topophone  of  the  kind  used  on  fog- 
bound vessels  to  determine  the  direction 
of  sound  signals. 

That  this  novel  theory  is  applicable  at 
best  to  but  a  few  of  the  numerous  species 
of  wild  sheep,  and  then  only  to  the  males, 
who  alone  carry  these  useful  topophones 
about  with  them,  will  be  obvious  to  those 
acquainted  with  the  several  kinds  of 
mouflons,  the  oorial  of  Ladak  and  other 
varieties  of  the  Ovis  family,  whose  horns 
in  shape  as  well  as  direction,  preclude  the 
application  of  this  theory.  And  were  the 
latter  capable  of  positive  proof,  which  it  is 
not,  no  sportsman  of  practical  experience 
will  assert  that  the  big-horn  of  North 
America  or  the  argali  of  Siberia,  of  topo- 
phonic  fame,  are  harder  to  approach  dur- 
ing mist  and  fog  than  are  many  of  the  wild 
goats  or  the  chamois. 

Of  the  three  life-preserving  senses, 
sight,  scent,  and  hearing,  the  two  first- 
named  are  unquestionably  the  most  im- 
portant. No  better  proof  of  this  can  be 
furnished  than  by  examining  the  actions 
of  wild  animals  when  heavy  mist  and  a 
perfectly  still  atmosphere  make  the  func- 
tional powers  of  these  two  senses  inop- 
erative. 

One  November  I  was  chamois  stalking 
in  the  Delourites  of  Tyrol,  a  limestone 
mountain  range  noted  for  its  jagged  pin- 
nacles and  stupendous  precipices.  The 
season  was  altogether  an  unusual  one;  in- 
stead of  bright,  crisp,  sunny  days  the  whole 
region  was  covered  by  a  pall  of  heavy 
mist  which,  as  it  continued  for  about  ten 


days,  was  the  most  protracted  spell  of 
such  weather  I  have  ever  experienced  in 
the  Austrian  x\lps.  The  snow  was 
fairly  deep,  and  at  the  altitudes  to  which 
I  refer,  about  7,500  or  8,000  feet  over 
the  sea,  it  reached  well  over  the  knee; 
and  what  made  it  infinitely  worse,  a  thick, 
icy  crust  overlay  it.  This  crust  broke 
at  every  step, making  such  a  loud  noise  that 
it  could  be  heard  many  hundred  yards  off 
in  the  utter  silence  of  those  barren  up- 
lands. No  more  hopeless  conditions  for 
chamois  stalking  were  imaginable;  the 
fog  prevented  one  spotting  game,  or  in 
fact  seeing  further  than  thirty  yards,  and 
the  crusted  snow,  of  course,  prevented 
anything  like  a  noiseless  approach.  After 
several  days  of  heart-breaking  idleness 
and  bad  language  in  the  little  log  lodge 
situated  in  the  very  heart  of  the  mountains, 
which  a  friend  and  myself  had  made  our 
headquarters,  inactivity  became  insup- 
portable, and  our  larder  was  getting 
empty.     Something  had  to  be  done. 

From  our  lodge  veranda  one  could  or- 
dinarily see,  with  good  glasses,  several  lost 
of  the  agile  antelope  of  the  Alps  feeding 
high  up  on  the  steeps  generally  in  what 
appeared  perfectly  unapproachable  places 
skirted  by  giddy  precipices  that  fell  off 
in  tiers  of  smooth  walls  to  the  valley 
below.  Ordinarily  it  meant  only  a  stiff 
climb  of  some  3,000  feet  to  get  within: 
range,  but  now  it  seemed  as  impossible: 
to  stalk  them  as  it  would  be  to  spot  and; 
get  within  shot  of  a  flight  of  duck  off  the: 
fog-bound  banks  of  Newfoundland  in  a. 
puffing  and  fog-horn  blowing  steamer. 
But.  extra  efforts  had  to  be  made,  and  so  I 
arranged  that  while  I  was  to  proceed  up 
a  certain  sharp  ridge,  which  I  knew  was 
favorite  ground  of  my  quarry,  the  keeper 
should  approach  the  point  of  meeting, 
which  was  to  be  the  very  top,  from  the  op- 
posite ridge  so  that  if  his  approach  should 
move  any  chamois  they  might  possibly  run 
in  my  direction,  my  intention  being  to 
reach  the  top  half  an  hour  or  so  before  the 
keeper  did. 
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With  this  understanding  we  set  forth. 
Twenty-five  yards  from  the  fence  in  front 
of  the  lodge  the  building  had  become  in- 
visible, and  I  had  to  trust  entirely  to  my 
knowledge  of  the  lay  of  the  ground.  The 
ascent  up  the  excessively  steep  slope,  with 
the  crusted  snow  breaking  under  one's 
steps,  was  hard  work,  and  the  fresh  signs 
of  game  as  I  reached  higher  elevations  and 
a  whistle  or  two  out  of  the  dense  fog, 
emitted  by  chamois  at  no  great  distance, 
made  it  all  the  more  tantalizing  that  one's 
range  of  vision  was  so  extremely  limited. 
The  top  of  the  ridge,  some  3,000  feet  over 
the  valley,  consisted  of  a  black,  rocky 
needle-like  pinnacle,  too  steep  for  snow 
to  lie,  and  on  scrambling  hand  over  hand 
to  the  top,  I  found  to  my  surprise  that  it 
just  topped  the  sea  of  white  mist.  The 
sun  was  shining  brightly,  and  the  scene 
was  of  unique  weirdness.  With  one's  feet 
dangling  down  it  was  just  like  sitting  on 
the  top  of  a  submerged  vessel's  mast,  other 
mast-tops  represented  by  sundry  other 
black  looking  rocky  pinnacles  for  which 
the  Dolourites  are  so  famous,  protruding 
here  and  there  out  of  the  surface  of  a  lim- 
itless ocean  of  white  billows  glistening  in 
the  sunlight. 

In  due  time  the  keeper  popped  up  at  my 
side,  much  as  a  diver  would  raise  himself 
out  of  the  water,  though  his  approach  had 
been  betrayed  by  the  crusted  snow.  His 
experience  had  been  no  happier  than 
mine.  "Down  yonder  are  the  chamois," 
said  he,  "and  we  are  up  here,  but  we 
might  as  well  go  out  chamois  stalking  on 
a  dark  night  on  horseback  as  to  expect 
getting  anywhere  near  them  as  things  are 
to-day." 

Not  a  breath  of  wind  stirred  the  billowy 
level  at  our  feet,  and  after  finishing  some 
luncheon,  consisting  of  the  very  last  bit 
of  meat  in  our  larder,  a  proceeding  which 
was  only  possible  after  thawing  one's 
be-icicled  moustaches — that  morning  the 
thermometer  had  marked  thirty-four  de- 
grees of  frost — we  sadly  gave  up  all  idea 
of  doing  anything  more  that  day,  and  de- 
cided to  return  to  the  lodge  by  the  quickest 
route.  This  took  us  down  the  very  slope 
I  had  ascended.  After  tying  a  handker- 
chief round  the  lock  of  my  repeater  and 
sticking  on  the  leather  muzzle  protector 
with  which  every  chamois  stalker  protects 
the  business  end  of  his  rifle,  we  made  a 
dive  for  the  foggy  depth,  and  leaning  on 


our  stout  Bergstocke,  we  soon  had  glissaded 
a  thousand  feet  down,  to  about  the  place 
where  I  had  heard  the  chamois  whistle  on 
my  way  up.  We  were  talking  quite  loudly 
when  suddenly,  without  the  slightest  warn- 
ing, I  found  myself  in  the  middle  of  a  band 
of  chamois  some  thirty  or  forty  in  number. 
As  I  had  been  sliding  down  at  a  great  pace 
I  actually  passed  a  beast  or  two  within 
reach  of  my  Bergstocke,  and  one  kid,  in  its 
frantic  haste  to  join  its  mother,  nearly  ran 
me  down.  Throwing  myself  backward 
into  the  snow,  and  wrenching  off  the  cov- 
ering of  bolt  and  muzzle,  the  chamois, 
whose  surprise  seemed  to  be  even  greater 
than  ours,  actually  gave  me  time  to  get 
in  a  quick  shot  at  what  looked  like  a  buck 
before  they  vanished  in  the  dense  mist. 

"You  have  hit  him  right  enough,"  ex- 
claimed the  keeper;  but  I  was  not  so  very 
certain  about  it,  for  it  was  a  case  of  pulling 
the  trigger  before  the  rifle  was  well  up  to 
my  shoulder.  When  we  reached  the  spot 
where  the  animal  had  been  overtaken  by 
my  soft-nosed  Mannlicher  bullet,  a  few 
spurts  of  blood  put  a  rosier  hue  on  the 
outlook.  As  the  snow  was  scored  up  by 
countless  tracks  and  the  trail  of  blood  soon 
stopped,  we  separated  in  order  to  more 
quickly  find  the  wounded  beast.  I  had 
not  gone  far  before  I  found  my  quarry — 
it  was  a  barren  doe,  unfortunately — lying 
dead  with  my  bullet  through  her  shoulders. 

I  was  just  about  to  shout  to  the  keeper, 
who,  of  course,  was  lost  to  my  view  in  the 
mist,  to  come  back,  when,  to  my  surprise, 
I  heard  him  call  to  me  to  come  up  quickly, 
for  the  wounded  beast  was  standing  close 
to  him,  and  evidently  required  a  finishing 
shot.  Much  puzzled  by  this  extraordi- 
nary bit  of  news — I  had  fired  but  one  shot 
and  my  expanding  bullet  at  such  short 
range  could  not  possibly  have  penetrated 
the  dead  beast  and  have  wounded  another 
one — I  quickly  followed  in  the  direction 
of  the  man's  voice.  On  getting  up  to  him, 
true  enough,  there,  not  more  than  thirty 
yards  off,  about  as  far  as  the  mist  allowed 
me  to  see,  stood  a  big  black  chamois 
quietly  eyeing  us.  By  the  crook  of  the 
horns  I  thought  it  was  a  buck — adult 
chamois  of  different  sexes  are  very  difficult 
to  tell  apart — and  so  I  did  not  hesitate  to 
add  another  to  my  bag.  My  shot  brought 
what,  to  my  mortification,  turned  out  to 
be  another  barren  doe  sliding  down  the 
steep  snowfield.     When  I  told  the  keeper 
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that  the  first  chamois  was  lying  dead  less 
than  a  hundred  yards  off  he  would  at  first 
hardly  believe  me,  for  truly  the  whole  in- 
cident was  so  uncanny  as  to  be  hardly 
credible  for  one  who  had  grown  up  among 
this  excessively  shy  game.  Under  ordinary 
circumstances  not  only  would  our  noisy 
descent  down  the  snow  slope  and  loud 
talking  have  sent  them  flying  long  before 
we  got  within  half  a  mile  of  them,  but  the 
extraordinary  behavior  of  my  second  vic- 
tim, that  notwithstanding  my  shot  and 
shouting  and  noisy  approach  stood  stolidly 
awaiting  its  doom,  was  about  the  most 
conclusive  proof  obtainable  how  bewilder- 
ing is  the  effect  of  fog  on  game  and  to  what 
overwhelming  extent  their  movements  are 
guided  by  sight  and  scent. 

Twenty  years  before,  in  the  late  seven- 
ties, in  the  Rattlesnake  Mountains,  as  the 
southern  spur  of  the  Bighorn  range  in  Cen- 
tral Wyoming  is  called,  I  had  had  a  similar 
experience.  One  November  afternoon  I 
had  sighted  a  small  band  of  rams  lying  up 
on  a  narrow  ledge  within  shot  of  which, 
by  dint  of  a  long  round,  I  thought  I  could 
get  with  some  certainty  of  success.  The 
only  question  that  troubled  me  was 
whether  it  was  wise  to  undertake  the 
stalk  in  the  face  of  what  looked  to  be  an 
approaching  blizzard.  Another  look  with 
my  glass  at  one  particular  old  ram,  with 
as  fine  a  head  as  I  had  ever  seen,  decided 
me,  and  I  started  off  just  as  the  first  flakes 
of  snow  were  beginning  to  obscure  the 
view.  In  less  than  half  an  hour  I  had 
reached  what  I  thought  was  the  point 
above  the  rams  from  which  a  steep  gully 
led  down  to  the  spot  from  whence  I  ex- 
pected to  get  my  shot.  I  say  "thought," 
for  the  storm  had  now  broken,  and  in  the 
whirling  snow  my  movements  had,  for 
the  last  ten  minutes,  been  mere  guess- 
work. 

The  lateness  of  the  hour  and  the  appar- 
ent hopelessness  of  finding  my  game  under 
such  unfavorable  surroundings  made  me 
hurry  down  the  gully  with  anything  but 
noiseless  haste.  Stones  were  rattling- 
down  ahead  of  me  in  small  avalanches, 
and  my  iron-shod  boots  clinked  against 
the  rocks  with  a  noise  sufficient  to  alarm 
bighorn  half  a  mile  off  under  ordinary 
circumstances.  But  the  unexpected 
happened;  long  before  I  considered  that 
I  was  down  low  enough  I  suddenly  found 
myself  in  the  very  middle  of   the   band. 


Driven  away  from  their  exposed  ledge, 
probably  by  stress  of  weather,  they  were 
in  the  act  of  ascending  the  gully  down 
which  I  was  hastening.  Old  "Trail- 
stopper,"  my  double  express,  was  slung 
over  my  shoulder  by  its  strap,  in  chamois 
stalker's  fashion,  and,  what  was  worse, 
it  was  not  even  loaded.  My  fingers  were 
cramped  with  cold  and  it  must  have  taken 
me  some  seconds  to  fumble  in  my  pockets 
for  two  cartridges  and  get  them  into  the 
chambers,  my  eyes,  of  course,  being  fixed 
all  the  time  on  the  rams  standing  motion- 
less and  looking  intently  at  the  strange  ap- 
pearance that  had  so  suddenly  emerged 
out  of  the  whirling  snow.  They  were  so 
near  to  me  that  even  the  18-inch  long  bar- 
rels of  the  Rawlings  sheriff's  shot-gun 
which  I  had  seen  make  cold  meat  of  a  bad 
man  a  week  or  so  before,  would  have  suf- 
ficed to  achieve  the  same  results  in  this 
case.  But,  unfortunately,  the  big  ram  was 
last  of  all,  and  I  saw  but  his  head  and 
enormous  horns  over  the  backs  of  the 
others.  I  was  not  doing  any  fine  shooting 
that  afternoon,  for  my  run  had  pumped 
me  and  my  finger  had  not  enough  life  in 
it  to  feel  the  triggers,  and  the  fierce  gale 
was  driving  the  snow  with  unerring  aim 
into  my  eyes.  What  happened  to  that 
ram  need  not  be  told  here,  for  though  his 
trophy  is  hanging  on  the  wall  behind  me 
as  I  write  this,  he  was  not  bagged  on  that 
day.  What  was  extraordinary  about  that 
band  was  that  they  did  not  take  to  their 
heels  until  I  had  emptied  both  barrels  at 
the  rearmost  ram,  the  first  shot  causing 
but  a  trifling  commotion. 

In  both  these  instances  it  is  difficult  to 
explain  with  any  degree  of  certainty  the 
unusual  actions  of  the  chamois  and  big- 
horn. In  both  cases  the  sense  of  smell, 
which  is  the  great  life-preserving  faculty 
of  ungulates  generally,  from  the  elephant 
downwards,  was  rendered  inoperative  by 
the  fact  of,  in  the  one  instance,  an  ab- 
solutely windstill  atmosphere,  in  the 
other  that  of  wind  coming  straight  from 
them.  Their  sight,  unaccustomed  as 
these  animals  probably  were  to  human 
beings  suddenly  emerging  out  of  dense 
mist,  conveyed  to  them  possibly  no  idea 
of  danger,  and  the  innate  curiosity  of  all 
wild  sheep,  goat,  and  antelope  during 
their  mating  season  (for  chamois  in  No- 
vember, for  bighorn  a  little  later)  may 
also  have  had  something  to  do  with  it. 


SATURDAY   GOLF 


By  FRANK  H.   SPEARMAN 


[SAW  that  his  eye  was  inflamed.  For 
a  moment  he  said  nothing,  as  he  sat 
down  at  my  desk;  nor  did  I  speak. 
On  Monday  morning  most  men  in  the  of- 
fice are  quiet.  "I  think,"  he  remarked 
presently,  laying  his  hand  over  the  region 
of  his  appendix,  "I  have  taken  cold." 

I  saw  that  he  wanted  to  talk.  "  Did 
you  play  Saturday?"  I  asked. 

"Yes." 

"Where?" 

"I  played  with  Mr.  Moxon  at  Home- 
wood." 

From  under  the  desk  I  drew  a  bottle  of 
vichy,  and  the  treasurer  helped  himself. 
Each  one  of  us  in  the  office  usually  gets 
one  round  during  the  season  with  our 
president  on  the  Homewood  links,  and 
Saturday  had  been  the  treasurer's  day. 
The  invitation  from  the  president  for  a 
Saturday  afternoon  is  something  each  of 
us  looks  forward  to,  and  I  knew  that  the 
treasurer,  a  peculiarly  unassuming  man, 
had  been  waiting  nearly  all  summer  for 
his  turn. 

"I  began  getting  ready  for  it,"  he  con- 
tinued, "last  Monday;  one  week  ago  to- 
day. I  had  my  clubs  brought  home  Fri- 
day, and  lay  awake  all  night  for  fear  I  had 
forgotten  something  I  ought  to  take  with 
me.  Saturday  morning  I  was  up  at  six 
to  pack  my  valise.  Besides  my  shoes  and 
my  regular  negligee  outfit  and  sweater  I 
put  in  an  extra  undershirt  and  an  extra 
pair  of  socks  for  a  shower,  and  I  always 
carry  a  raincoat  wherever  I  go.  But  I 
never  noticed,  Mr.  Stevens,"  said  the 
treasurer,  looking  at  me  earnestly,  "how 
many  clubs  I  have  picked  up  during  the 


last  four  years.  When  I  play  at  home, 
Ontwentsia,  the  caddy  takes  charge  of  my 
bag  at  the  locker,  but  coming  in  town 
Saturday  morning  I  had  to  carry  my  va- 
lise and  my  clubs  over  from  the  North- 
western depot.  I'm  getting  stout,  anyway, 
but  the  day  set  in  warm  and  when  I  got 
to  the  office  my  tongue  was  hanging  out. 

"  At  nine  o'clock  the  president  'phoned 
me  from  his  desk  that  we  would  leave  the 
shop  at  twelve  o'clock,  sharp,  to  give  our- 
selves plenty  of  time,  and  I  spent  the 
morning  doing  nothing  but  putting  off 
work  for  fear  something  would  tie  me  up  at 
the  last  moment.  At  eleven  forty-five, 
just  as  I  had  got  about  half  my  checks 
comfortably  signed,  Mr.  Moxon  ran  in  to 
say  we  had  better  start  right  away;  he 
had  learned  of  a  fast  train,  eight  minutes 
before  the  regular  express,  that  would  land 
us  at  Homewood  ahead  of  the  crowd. 

"  I  pushed  the  pen  across  the  check  ends 
so  fast  I  couldn't  see  my  name  land  on 
them,  but  the  best  I  could  do  was  to  join 
him  downstairs  at  seven  minutes  of  twelve, 
and  we  reached  the  corner  just  in  time  to 
miss  a  street-car. 

"Mr.  Moxon  looked  at  his  watch. 
'No  matter,'  said  he,  cheerfully,  'we 
can  make  it  all  right  by  a  quick  walk.' 

"  I  picked  up  my  valise  and  shouldered 
my  clubs,  and  we  started  for  the  Illinois 
Central — six  blocks.  The  early  train  had 
pulled  out,  but  we  got  a  good  seat  in  the 
twelve-fifteen,  and  I  had  sat  down  to  cool 
off  when  Mr.  Moxon  discovered  I  was  too 
near  the  middle  of  the  car  and  that  we  had 
better  get  up  near  the  door  where  we 
could  make  a  dash  for  the  'busses  ahead 
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of  the  crowd.  That  is  how  I  got  this  cin- 
der in  my  eye,"  interpolated  the  treas- 
urer, "sitting  near  the  door. 

"The  train  was  loaded  pretty  heavily, 
and  about  five  miles  north  of  Homewood, 
Mr.  Moxon  began  edging  toward  the 
platform,  and  I  squeezed  through  after 
him  with  my  bags.  It  appeared  that  we 
had  located  too  far  back  in  the  train,  for 
when  we  began  our  dash  for  the  'busses  we 
had  to  run  the  entire  length  of  the  plat- 
form. At  least  seventy-five  other  men 
were  making  the  same  kind  of  a  run,  and 
when  we  got  to  the  'busses  every  seat  was 
filled  and  twenty-five  men  were  swearing 
on  the  platform.  Mr.  Moxon  finally  got 
me  up  with  one  of  the  drivers  and  sat  in 
my  lap  and  gave  our  fellow  two  dollars  to 
gallop  his  horses  all  the  way  to  the  golf 
grounds  so  we  could  get  caddies  before  the 
other  'busses  came  up. 

"After  the  caddies  were  secured — and 
there  were  thirty  men  ahead  of  us  who  had 
caught  the  early  train — we  hurried  down 
to  the  lockers,  dressed,  and  hustled  in  to 
lunch.  When  I  sat  down  I  realized  that 
I  was  getting  tired.  However,  they  gave 
us  a  good  lunch,  and  I  had  got  about  half 
way  through  my  chicken-pie  when  Mr. 
Moxon  lighted  a  cigar  and  began  tying 
knots  in  his  silk  handkerchief  at  his  neck ; 
I  knew  it  was  time  to  quit.  He  explained 
that  unless  we  got  started  ahead  of  the 
crowd  we  should  get  pocketed  somewhere 
and  have  to  play  awfully  slow. 

"  Did  you  ever  play  the  Homewood 
links?  It  is  a  long  course.  My  caddy 
was  a  Pole  from  South  Chicago  who  talked 
Russian,  so  I  had  to  get  my  distances  and 
directions  by  making  signs.  The  boy 
made  signs,  too,  but  we  couldn't  make 
signs  that  would  match.  Every  time  I 
got  to  the  green  Mr.  Moxon  was  waiting 
for  me  to  play  up,  and  whenever  I  teed  he 
looked  at  his  watch.  The  fair  green  is  a 
dream,  but  whenever  I  drove  into  the  long 
grass,  Mr.  Moxon  would  send  over  his 
caddy  with  a  new  ball  and  tell  me  never  to 
mind  looking  for  mine  as  the  crowd  was 
right  behind  us.  In  that  way  I  lost  five 
balls  on  the  first  seven  holes,  and,  by  half 
past  three  o'clock  the  sun  was  really  a 
fright — the  wind  had  died  down  and  I  was 
dressed  too  warm.  I  had  him  beaten, 
medal  play,  in  spite  of  losing  distance  so 
often,  but,  of  course,  he  claimed  the  holes 
on  match  play.     I  said  nothing;  but  at 


the  ninth  tee  instead  of  pulling  his  watch 
he  drew  a  time-card  on  me  and  asked  when 
I  wanted  to  go  home. 

" '  When  is  there  a  train  ?'  I  asked. 

"  'Four  o'clock.' 

"I  don't  know  how  it  was,  but  I  began  to 
get  annoyed,  and  I  balked  right  there. 
'  If  you  want  to  catch  that  train,'  he  went 
on,  'drive  quick  and  we  can  do  it.' 
We  were  due  at  his  house  for  dinner,  you 
know. 

"'When  do  you  want  to  go  home?'  I 
asked. 

"'Any  time  suits  me.' 

'"What  would  you  do  if  I  weren't 
here  ? ' 

"'I  should  play  eighteen  holes.' 

'"Then  I  will  play  eighteen  holes,'  said 
I.  'I've  been  looking  forward  all  sum- 
mer to  playing  golf  with  you  down  here. 
I  came  sixty  miles  to  do  it.  I  can't  play 
every  day;  Saturday  afternoon  is  the 
one  time  I  get  during  the  week — ' 

" '  Bully,'  said  Mr.  Moxon,  'now  you're 
sensible,  Venable;  there's  another  good 
train  at  six-thirty  that  will  get  us  up 
in  time  for  dinner.  But  hold  on,'  he 
sprung  his  time-card  again.  'Let's  see. 
What  time  does  that  put  you  home?' 

"  '  I  don't  care  if  it  doesn't  put  me  home 
till  Sunday  morning — I  play  eighteen 
holes.' 

'"By  George,  you're  right,  Venable. 
Come  along;  drive  off.  The  crowd  is 
right  behind  us ' 

"'Damn  the  crowd,  Mr.  Moxon.'  He 
looked  at  me  surprised,  but  I  sat  right 
down  on  the  box;  the  sun  was  infernally 
hot  Saturday.  '  I  don't  want  to  keep  run- 
ning to  a  fire  all  day.  I  ate  pretty  freely 
of  that  chicken-pie  and  I'm  foundered 
now.' 

"He  fumed  around  a  little,  but  he  sat 
down  after  a  while  himself.  I  was  over- 
heated; the  wind  set  in  from  the  lake 
about  that  time  and  I  caught  cold  right 
there.  But  when  everybody  on  the  gal- 
lop had  passed  us  we  went  on  and  for  the 
rest  of  the  day  we  enjoyed  ourselves." 

"What  time  did  you  get  home?"  I 
asked. 

"Midnight." 

"  How  long  has  it  taken  you  to  find  out 
it  doesn't  pay  to  hurry  your  Saturday 
golf?"  I  inquired,  corking  the  vichy. 

"Four  years,"  muttered  the  treasurer, 
rising,  "but  I've  got  my  lesson  by  heart." 


THE  SPORTSMAN'S  VIEWPOINT 

^  BY    CASPAR   WHITNEY  ur 

"  The  hands  that  help  are  better  than  the  lips  that  pray." 


Reliance  Some  of  the  yachting  critics 
and  seem  to  be  disgruntled  because 

Shamrock  ill  Reliance  has  not  beaten  Con- 
stitution and  Columbia,  hull  down,  on  every 
occasion  of  their  meeting;  and  there  are 
even  those  that  question  whether  the 
chosen  Cup  defender  is  actually  the  fastest 
of  the  three  American  ninety-footers.  But 
of  course  that  is  only  newspaper  space-fill- 
ing nonsense.  Reliance  has  demonstrated 
in  her  trying-out  that  she  is  faster  than 
Constitution,  which  in  turn  has  shown  that, 
except  perhaps  in  the  heaviest  of  winds, 
she  is  faster  than  Columbia,  as  some  of  us 
maintained  she  was  last  year  when  the 
older  boat  was  selected  to  defend  the  Cup. 
In  the  prevailing  winds,  which  are  light- 
ish, Reliance  appears  to  be  about  ten  min- 
utes faster  than  Columbia;  in  strong 
winds  and  a  tumbling  sea,  about  three 
minutes  the  faster.  Shamrock  III  has 
also  shown  her  greatest  superiority  over 
Shamrock  I  in  gentle  zephyrs  and  a  smooth 
sea  ;  and  as  near  as  can  be  estimated  the 
challenger's  superiority  under  such  con- 
ditions even  surpasses  that  of  the  defender 
over  Columbia.  In  heavier  weather 
Shamrock  Ill's  superiority  over  Sham- 
rock I  is  not  so  marked  as  that  of  Reliance 
over  Columbia  under  similar  conditions. 
Now  Columbia  in  1899  was  from  six  to 
ten  minutes  faster  than  Shamrock  I  ac- 
cording to  whether  conditions  were  light 
or  heavy,  and  Columbia  is  no  doubt  to- 
day as  much  faster  than  Shamrock  I  as 
she  was  four  years  ago,  speculation  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  On  the 
basis  of  public  performance,  therefore, 
Reliance  would  appear  to  have  a  margin 
of  from  three  to  five  minutes  to  the  good 
when  compared  with  Shamrock  III.  There 
is  always  the  difficulty,  in  comparing 
yachts,  of  the  varying  and  dissimilar  con- 
ditions, which  never  are  precisely  alike, 
so  that  often  deductions  may  mean  much 
or  nothing — frequently  the  latter. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Shamrock  III  is 


the  fastest  challenger  yet  to  come  here,  and 
that  means  little  until  I  add  that  her 
margin  of  speed  above  that  of  Shamrock 
I  is  greater  than  any  challenger  ever 
showed  over  the  challenger  immediately 
preceding  her.  In  a  word,  the  British  de- 
signers have  made  their  most  marked  ad- 
vance in  the  history  of  the  America's  Cup 
racing. 

Is  it  enough  ?  I  do  not  think  so — though 
I  confess  to  not  having  the  feeling  of  the 
race  being  a  sure  thing  for  us — as  I  ob- 
serve have  some  of  my  distinguished  con- 
freres. I  have  faith  in  Reliance,  but  unless 
she  has  been  keeping  some  speed  stowed 
away,  I  believe  that  we  are  destined  to 
have  some  very  anxious  moments  during 
the  series. 

It  is  a  rather  even  betting  proposition,  I 
should  say  ;  Americans  who  give  odds  are 
influenced  more  by  enthusiastic  patriotism 
than  by  anything  the  yachts  have  shown. 

"Faking"  ^  ^e  British.  Kennel  Club  will 
at  now  enforce  the  rule  which  it  has 

Bench  recently  made,  disqualifying  dogs 
that  are  "  faked,"  a  much-needed 
reform  will  be  instituted.  Faking,  which 
means  preparing  dogs  for  exhibition  by 
trimming,  or  dyeing,  or  plucking,  has  be- 
come so  universal  in  England  and  so  clev- 
erly done  that  it  is  very  hard  to  say  just 
where  it  begins  and  ends.  The  serious 
feature  of  the  practice  is,  of  course,  its 
harmful  effect  upon  the  standard  of  the 
breed  concerned.  It  stands  to  reason 
that  faking  does  not  advance  the  breed, 
and  that,  if  second-grade  specimens  are 
awarded  blue  ribbons  through  the  clever 
faking  of  their  owners,  the  breed,  in 
due  course,  becomes  distinctly  lowered. 
Trimming,  or  plucking,  or  dyeing  does  not 
prevent  the  puppies  of  the  faked  animal 
from  inheriting  the  faults  which  were 
covered  up  for  the  moment  to  the  delu- 
sion of  the  bench  show  judge.  No  one 
will  deny  that  if  a  dog  requires  faking 
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there  is  something  lacking  in  his  breeding. 
I  need  not  argue  further  to  prove  that 
awarding  honors  to  faked  underbred  dogs 
is  injurious  to  the  breed. 

Happily,  faking  has  not  in  America  be- 
come the  open  scandal  it  has  in  England, 
but  there  is  much  of  it  here — very  much  of 
it — as  any  one  with  half  an  eye  may  see 
at  all  our  large  shows.  Why,  I  have  seen 
plucking  going  on  industriously  in  Madi- 
son Square  Garden — almost  within  sight 
of  the  judge's  ring. 

The  American  Kennel  Club  will  now 
please  suspend,  for  a  few  moments,  its 
family  bickerings,  and  take  notice  of  the 
faking  rule  passed  by  the  British  club. 

Home  Until  the  visiting  Oxford  and 
Golf  Cambridge  golfers  meet  the  All- 

£,n.  Eastern  and  U.  S.  G.  Association 

teams,  arranged  for  August  29 
at  Garden  City,  and  September  7  at 
Nassau,  there  will  be  slight  hope  of  the 
home  game  doing  little  else  than  supply- 
ing good  practice  for  the  Englishmen. 
Unfortunately,  the  intercollegiate  team 
seems,  at  this  writing,  destined  to  be 
without  several  of  the  strongest  of  our 
younger  players — Messrs.  H.  C.  Egan, 
H.  B.  Hollins,  Jr.,  and  Louis  N.  James 
— and  there  is  need  of  them  all  if  the 
team  would  escape  overwhelming  defeat. 
Nor  is  victory  assured  for  the  Eastern 
and  Association  teams,  but  there  is  hope, 
if  not  for  triumph,  at  least  for  honorable 
defeat  on  those  two  occasions.  The  visit- 
ing team  includes  N.  F.  and  T.  M.  Hunter, 
John  L.  Low,  J.  A.  T.  Bramston,  H.  W. 
Beveridge — all  in  the  English  first-class — 
and,  indeed,  it  looks  as  though  we  may 
count  ourselves  lucky  if  these  Britishers  do 
not  repeat  the  performance  of  the  English 
lacrosse  team  which  this  summer  trounced 
our  university  teams  successively — and 
thoroughly. 

Don't  Kill  Prominent,  the  most  promi- 
the  Golden-     nent,  among  racing  stable  own- 

Goos?3^  ers  and  J°ckey  Club  officials 
have  acknowledged  to  me, 
more  than  once,  that  without  the  support 
of  spectators  attracted  by  the  specula- 
tive opportunities  it  would  be  utterly  im- 
practicable to  hold  race  meets.  In  simple 
English  that  means  horse-racing  could  not 
be  conducted  on  its  present  scale  or  even 
successfully,  were  the  confidence  of  the 


betting  public  disturbed.  This  being  so, 
it  would  seem  common  sense,  both  for  the 
good  of  the  great  game  and  in  respect  of 
popular  patronage,  to  leave  no  loose  rule 
ends  which  are  likely  to  operate  unfairly 
upon  the  bettors  and  create  suspicion 
among  the  public  generally.  Several 
times  this  season  the  public  has  suffered 
unnecessarily  and  severely,  and  unpleas- 
ant scandals  have  been  scented  for  lack  of 
some  very  simple  ruling. 

Horses  unfit  to  start  because  they  have 
gone  stale  or  lame,  and  known  in  the  pad- 
dock to  be  unfit,  have  yet  been  started — the 
public  all  uninformed  and  perhaps  mak- 
ing that  particular  horse  a  favorite  on  its 
past  performances.  This  is  both  unfair 
and  unwise.  And  there  is,  literally,  not 
the  smallest  excuse  for  such  shameless 
swindling  of  the  public — for  that  is  just 
what  it  is.  The  Jockey  Club  can  relieve 
the  situation  in  a  jiffy  by  providing  for  a 
paddock  official  whose  duty  it  will  be  to 
bulletin  entries  found  to  be  unfit  after  it  is 
too  late  to  scratch  them.  Such  an  official 
might  also  record  when  and  when  not 
horses  use  bar  plates,  blinkers  and  other 
paraphernalia  employed  in  the  running 
of  the  modern  racehorse. 

influence  of  How  many,  I  wonder,  realize 
International  the  far-reaching  influence  of 
'Matches  these  international  rifle  shoot- 
ing matches!  The  average 
man  views  "the  annual  competition  as 
sport.  And  so  it  is,  of  the  very  best  and 
cleanest  description;  but  it  has  a  far 
deeper  significance — it  improves  the  skill 
not  only  of  our  riflemen,  but  the  quality 
of  the  rifle  itself.  The  story  of  compe- 
tition is  the  story  of  improvement  in  both 
arms  and  ammunition. 

Make  the  ^  am  §^ad  *°  see  state  legisla- 
Punishment  tures  are  beginning  to  think 
Fit  the  — 0f  itself  an  achievement — of 

devising  some  plan  to  adequate- 
ly punish  the  fool  who  mistakes  a  com- 
panion for  a  deer,  or  a  grouse,  or  a  'coon, 
or  an  elephant,  or  anything  but  a  man, 
and  shoots  him.  And  really  is  it  not 
high  time  something  were  done  ?  For  it 
has  come  to  pass  that  hunters  must  either 
tread  the  wood  arrayed  in  flaming  scarlet 
and  a  trimming  of  jingling  bells,  or  else 
run  excellent  chance  of  being  potted  by 
some  hysterical  thing  on  two  legs,  who 
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pulls  trigger  on  any  moving  object  which 
happens  to  arrest  his  roving  and  inex- 
perienced eye. 

If  legislatures  will  provide  that  killing  a 
hunter  companion  accidentally  is  man- 
slaughter, and  wounding  him  a  felony, 
punishable  by  five  years  in  prison,  there 
will  be  fewer  accidents  this  coming  sea- 
son, I'll  warrant. 

And  while  the  fool-killer  is  handing  out 
justice,  let  him  not  forget  that  especially 
deserving  landsman  who  takes  women  and 
children  out  in  a  sailboat — and  drowns 
them.  Nothing  short  of  twenty  years  will 
adequately  reward  this  particular  brand  of 
damphool. 

How  the  I  do  not  know  of  anything  more 
Professional  seriously  disturbing  to  the  in- 
w?Min?*eS  tegrity  of  college  sport  than 
Teams  violation  by  a  leading  universi- 

ty of  the  spirit  of  the  law  it  has 
helped  create  and  affects  to  uphold.  It 
seems  to  me  that  ostracism  is  none  too 
severe  a  penalty  for  such  an  offender,  if 
indeed,  it  is  not  the  only  safeguard  for  that 
university's  fellows.  University  of  Mich- 
igan is  one  of  the  leading  educational  in- 
stitutions of  the  country — it  was  one  of 
the  leaders  in  the  athletic  reform  move- 
ment which  swept  the  Middle  Western 
colleges  a  year  or  so  ago.  Last  autumn 
it  played  several  men  on  its  football  eleven 
in  violation  of  at  least  the  spirit  of  the  law 
— Carter,  Jones,  Gregory,  and  one  man, 
Palmer — in  violation  of  the  letter  of  the 
law.  Carter  and  Jones  dropped  out 
after  the  football  season;  Gregory  was 
beckoned  from  California  by  Michigan's 
professional  coach,  and  Palmer,  from 
1900  to  1902,  played  professional  baseball 
and  football  in  Northern  New  York, 
openly. 

Quoting  from  a  letter  before  me  from 
one  of  the  Michigan  faculty,  I  find  that 
"The  Michigan  Board  in  Control  of 
Athletics  is  composed  of  five  members 
elected  by  the  University  Senate — a  body 
composed  of  all  the  faculty — and  four 
members,  elected  by  the  student  body. 
All  questions  of  eligibility  of  players  are 
passed  upon  by  a  sub-committee  of  the 
Board  consisting  of  three  Faculty  mem- 
bers, of  whom  the  Chairman  is  one.  It  is 
absolutely  in  the  power  of  this  sub- 
committee to  keep  any  man  from  playing 
on  any  team.     All  members  of  last  au- 


tumn's football  team  were  indorsed  by 
this  Faculty  Committee." 

I  quote  at  length  to  show  that  Michigan 
is  amply  supplied  with  legislation  and 
legislators.  This  being  so,  and  the  1902 
eleven  being  indorsed  by  the  Board  in 
Control,  what  are  we  to  infer?  There 
are  but  two  inferences  left  open,  (1)  that 
the  Board  is  not  honest,  (2)  that  the  Board 
has  been  deceived  by  its  professional 
coach.  I  cannot  believe  the  first — yet 
in  such  a  case  one  might  as  well  be  dis- 
honest as  stupid  so  far  as  the  results  go. 
Michigan's  professional  coach  has  had 
practically  full  control  of  that  universi- 
ty's football,  and  has,  no  doubt,  done  as 
he  liked,  and  he  has  liked  (naturally 
enough,  surely),  to  make  a  winning  team. 
The  Board,  as  well  as  the  University, 
seems  badly  nipped  by  the  winning  craze 
which  is  hurting  American  college  sport, 
and  appears  to  be  answerable  for  the  em- 
ployment of  professional  coaches. 

But  the  Board  is  responsible  just  the 
same,  and  I  utter  this  warning  so  Michi- 
gan, with  its  eyes  open,  may  show  us 
this  season  its  true  sentiment.  I  sug- 
gest also  to  Northwestern  that  it  look  sharp 
over  its  football,  and  that  Wisconsin  have 
an  eye  to  its  baseball. 


Classifying    The  Athletic  Committee  of  Co- 
AtMetic         lumbia  has  published  a  class- 
ification of  collegiate  sport. 

Class  A. — Basketball,  boxing,  football, 
hammer  throwing,  hurdling,  middle  and 
long  distance  racing  (cycle,  running,  skat- 
ing and  swimming),  rowing,  wrestling, 
and  strength  test  competitions. 

Class  B. — Baseball,  fencing,  field  athlet- 
ics (jumps,  shotput  and  vaults),  gymnas- 
tics, handball,  hockey,  lacrosse,  polo  and 
short  distance  racing  (cycle,  running,  skat- 
ing and  swimming). 

Class  C. — Cricket,  golf,  shooting  and 
tennis. 

Now  this  classification  is  devised  with 
the  laudable  intention  of  creating  a  de- 
pendable guide  in  the  keeping  of  students 
from  games  from  which  they  are  not  physi- 
cally fitted,  and  is  based  on  the  heart 
strain  exerted  respectively  by  the  games 
mentioned.  Thus  rowing,  distance  run- 
ning, etc.,  in  class  A;  with  the  less  wear- 
ing games,  baseball,  fencing,  etc.,  in  class 
B,  etc.,  etc.,  to  the  end  of  the  list.  So 
when  a  student  is  examined  at  Columbia 
he  receives  a  corresponding  card. 
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How  the  From  the  view-point  of  the  ath- 
Athiete  lete,  however,  the  classification 
Do™  in  several  particulars  seems 
more  theoretical  than  practi- 
cal; otherwise  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  basketball  is  bracketed  with 
football  and  distance  running,  while  la- 
crosse is  classed  with  fencing.  Class  C, 
is  puzzling,  for  "shooting"  may  mean 
very  nearly  the  hardest,  or  the  easiest, 
physical  effort  man  can  make. 

If  by  "tennis"  the  Committee  means 
lawn  tennis,  theory  has  the  upper  hand; 
for,  literally,  first-class  lawn  tennis  de- 
mands much  and  more  than  basketball. 

In  several  instances  the  physical  strain 
exerted  and  the  stamina  demanded  of  the 
athlete  do  not  seem  fairly  represented.  I 
should  say  that  rowing  and  distance  swim- 
ming and  running  stand  alone  and  quite 
above  the  others;  football  follows,  and 
then  distance  bicycling  comes  next,  but  is 
by  no  means  so  exacting  or  exhausting. 
Middle  distance  swimming  and  running 
follow,  and  then  hurdling,  lacrosse, 
hockey,  skating,  racquets,  lawn  tennis, 
basketball,  boxing,  hammer  throwing, 
baseball,  wrestling,  sprinting  (on  cinders, 
bicycle,  or  skates),  jumps,  vaults,  shotput, 
gymnastics,  fencing,  handball,  squash, 
court  tennis,  cricket  and  golf. 

Taps  Sound  When  the  light  of  Charles  E. 
for  Another  Whitehead  went  out  the  other 
Guard  "  day  at  Aiken,  there  passed  one 
of  the  old  guard  of  sportsmen 
of  whose  class  but  few  now  remain.  Mr. 
Whitehead  was  an  expert  angler,  a  first- 
rate  shot,  and,  above  all,  a  sportsman  de- 
voted to  the  protection  of  game.  No  man 
did  more  to  secure  protective  law  for  game 
birds,  nor  so  much  to  command  respect 
of  that  law.  As  Robert  B.  Roosevelt 
has  said,  Mr.  Whitehead  really  estab- 
lished the  modern  method  of  game-bird 
protection.  And  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  another 
of  that  fine  old  type  who  still  lives,  thank 
God,  to  raise  his  voice  against  unsports- 
manly  acts. 

English  No  excuses  are  to  be  made  for 
Superior  to  the  signal  defeat  of  the  Wrenn 
Lawn-CTennis  brothers  and  W.  A.  Larned 
by  R.  F.  and  H.  L.  Doherty, 
for  the  Davis  Challenge  Bowl.  The  best 
of  America  met  the  best  of  England  and 
was  overwhelmed.     Whether  the  Wrenns 


are  the  best  of  our  doubles  teams,  so 
strong  in  fact  as  Ward  and  Ware,  has  been 
questioned ;  perhaps  not,  though  if  a  differ- 
ence exists  in  favor  of  the  latter  pair  I 
doubt  it  being  enough  to  account  for  vic- 
tory over  the  Englishmen.  If  in  America 
a  combination  to  beat  the  Dohertys  is 
possible  it  would  in  my  judgment  be  R.  D. 
Wrenn  and  Kreigh  Collins,  the  Western 
champion. 

Certainly  it  cannot  be  denied  that  our 
very  best  were  in  the  singles,  for  none 
other  compare  with  Larned  and  R.  D. 
Wrenn,  save  Whitman,  who  is  not  so 
strong  as  Larned  or  so  dependable  as 
Wrenn.  With  these  facts  in  mind,  there- 
fore, the  crushing  defeat  is  the  more  sig- 
nificant of  the  comparative  merits  of  the 
English  and  American  games,  for  no  match 
play  ever  more  thoroughly  typified  the 
two  than  that  in  the  tournament  which 
recently  lost  us  the  international  trophy. 
As  is  usual  with  him  the  American  has 
sought  short  cuts  to  victory;  he  has 
thought  by  strategy  and  aggression  to 
overcome  his  imperfect  form  in  the  thor- 
ough-bass of  the  game;  he  has  ignored 
stroke  play  almost  entirely,  confident  in 
his  skill  as  a  tactician.  But  what  a  jolt 
that  confidence  got  at  Longwood!  The 
Dohertys  out-manceuvered  as  well  as  out- 
played their  opponents ;  particularly  in  the 
doubles  (7-5,  9-7,  2-6,  6-3)  did  they  out- 
general the  Wrenns,  and  the  lobbing  upon 
which  the  Americans  placed  such  reliance. 
True,  G.  L.  weakened  the  team,  but  none 
the  less  the  Englishman's  style  of  game 
was  considerably  in  advance  of  ours. 
Lobbing  seems  to  be  an  American  fad, 
and  like  all  fads,  especially  American 
fads,  has  been  overdone.  Certainly  it  has 
great  value  on  occasion,  but  it  is  the 
sign  manual  of  a  defensive  game,  and 
has  no  terrors  for  the  man  whose  stroke 
play  has  not  been  neglected.  Nothing 
was  lacking  in  the  pluck  of  the  Wrenns, 
however,  which  was  admirable — and  their 
general  game  was  better  than  to  have  been 
expected  from  their  earlier  work. 

As  for  R.  D.  Wrenn,  his  showing  under 
the  circumstances  was  notable;  he  has 
really  been  out  of  tennis  for  several  years 
and  not  in  particularly  fit  physical  con- 
dition. Had  he  been  steadier  he  would 
have  beaten  the  elder  Doherty  (R.  F.), 
who  played  a  waiting  game,  handling 
Wrenn's  lobs  masterfully  and  finally  win- 
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H.  L.  and  R.  F.  Doherty,  the  Visiting  English  Lawn  Tennis  Experts.     H.  L.  is  the  singles  champion  of 
England,  and  together  they  hold  the  doubles  championship  of  England  and  America. 


ning  (6-4,  3-6,  6-3,  6-8,  6-4)  by  his  ac- 
curacy and  his  opponent's  lack  of  it.  H. 
L.  Doherty  went  through  Wrenn  in 
straight  sets  by  perfect  play  aided  by  the 
American's  errors,  and  is,  I  believe,  con- 
siderably the  stronger  of  the  Englishmen. 
Larned  might  beat  him  on  a  brilliant  day, 


but  three  times  out  of  five  this  younger 
Doherty  would  win.  To  me  he  seems  the 
strongest  amateur  that  has  ever  played 
the  game,  on  either  side  the  ocean.  His 
getting  qualities  rival  those  of  R.  D. 
Wrenn,  which  is  tantamount  to  saying 
they  are  unequaled  elsewhere  in  the  world 
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of  tennis,  added  to  which  he  has  absolute 
command  of  the  ball,  a  finished  stroke 
and  a  cool  head.  He  beat  Larned  (6-3, 
6-8,  6-0,  2-6,  7-5)  largely  by  letting  Lar- 
ned beat  himself.  Slipshod  work  of  a 
lineman  also  helped  defeat  Larned;  it 
seems  impossible  for  the  Association  offi- 
cers to  conduct  tournaments  on  workman- 
ship Knes. 

The  analysis  of  the  Larned-H.  L. 
Doherty  score  is  an  epitome  of  the  com- 
parative American  and  English  games. 
Doherty  hit  out  of  court  38  times,  into  the 
net  35  times,  and  was  passed  72  times. 
Larned  hit  out  52  times,  into  the  net  50 
times,  and  was  passed  49  times. 

The  game  of  both  Dohertys  is  stronger 
than  last  year,  especially  in  severity  of  hit- 
ting the  ball  and  in  the  handling  of  the 
lob,  which,  in  1902,  bothered  them  quite 
a  bit.  The  chances  of  their  carrying  back 
the  American  singles  as  well  as  the  doubles 
championship  are  about  3  to  2. 

The  Davis  Bowl  was  offered  in  1900  by 
Dwight  Davis  of  St.  Louis,  as  a  perpetual 
challenge  international  trophy.  A.  W. 
Gore,  E.  D.  Black  and  H.  R.  Barrett,  in 
1900,  were  defeated  in  three  straight 
matches  by  Whitman,  Davis  and  Ward. 
Great  Britain  defaulted  in  1901.  Last 
year  America  won — Whitman  beating 
Pirn  and  R.  F.  Doherty ;  and  Larned 
beating  Pim. 

Cow  Moose  I  have  been  acquiring  some 
with  a  very  interesting  data  concern- 

Bgj}nch  ing  the  length  to  which  the 

moose  bell  attains,  since  my 
paragraph  on  the  subject  a  couple  of 
months  ago.  I  then  wrote  that  a  fifteen- 
inch  bell  was  the  longest  I  had  heard  of; 
but  apparently  there  are  others. 

Mr.  Stephen  P.  M.  Tasker,  of  Philadel- 
phia, writes  me  that  he  shot  a  moose  in 
Quebec  last  season,  carrying  a  seventeen- 
inch  bell. 

But  a  really  extraordinary  report  comes 
from  Mr.  J.  P.  Turner,  Winnepeg,  Mani- 
toba;  he  writes: 

..  *  *  *  J  have  come  across  a  goodly 
number  of  cow  moose  wearing  bells,  but 
last  fall  was  greatly  surprised  to  hear  of 
one  three  feet  in  length.  I  could  not  believe 
it  at  the  time,  but  have  since  seen  the 
green  head  and  have  proved  it  to  be  cor- 
rect. I  measured  it  with  a  tape,  and  from 
thread-skin  to  end  of  hair  on  bell  I  found 
it  to  be  thirty-eight  inches.  This  I  think 
can  easily  be  called  a  record.     I  also  came 


across  a  young  bull  carrying  a  bell  sixteen 
inches  actual  measurement  in  length.  The 
cow  was  killed  near  Assenburg  on  Lake 
St.  Joseph.'' 


That  38-inch  Bell. 

In  reply  to  my  letter  expressing  aston- 
ishment, and  asking  if  he  were  sure  of  the 
figures,  and  who  killed  the  moose  with  the 
wonderful  bell,  and  if  he  could  get  a  photo- 
graph of  it,  etc.,  Mr.  Turner  again  writes: 

"  *  *  *  I  measured  it  myself  and  can 
assure  you  it  is  correct,  unnatural  as  it 
seems.  Since  writing  I  have  seen  the  taxi- 
dermist who  is  mounting  it  on  a  bull's 
head.  I  had  thought  of  making  an  offer 
for  the  cow's,  but  to  my  disappointment 
found  they  had  removed  the  latter's  bell, 
and  were  mounting  it  on  the  bull's  head. 
This,  of  course,  is  very  characteristic  of 
such  people  in  this  country,  and  they  never 
seem  to  appreciate  the  value  of  such  a 
find  as  this  cow  was.  I  imagine  the  motive 
for  preserving  the  bell  with  the  bull's  head 
was  to  avoid  any  trouble  through  having  a 
cow-moose  head  on  hand.  It  was  pur- 
chased from  an  Indian,  and  for  this  reason 
I  doubt  if  a  conviction  could  be  made. 
Something  must  be  done  soon,  though,  to 
preserve  our  big  game.  Moose  are  still 
plentiful  in  spite  of  the  enormous  numbers 
killed  in  the  northern  camps  throughout 
the  winter,  but  the  elk  seem  to  be  diminish- 
ing, their  range  contracting  yearly  very 
rapidly.  A  few  of  us  here  are  contem- 
plating the  formation  of  a  Game  Protective 
Association,   such   as   now   exists   in   many 
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of  the  States,  and  taking  the  game  laws  into 
our  own  hands.  It  would  be  a  huge  task 
in  this  country,  but  I  think  the  only  re- 
liable means  of  preserving  our  splendid 
supply  of  game." 

Mr.  Turner  has  been  good  enough  to 
secure  a  photograph  of  this  remarkable 
bell,  which  I  publish  herewith. 

Put  out,  stamp  out  the  last  vestige  of 
that  camp  fire  before  you  leave  it. 

If  Findlay  Douglas  always  put  up  the 
game  in  match  play  that  he  does  in  medal 
play,  he  would  be  the  American  champion. 

The  St.  Louis  World's  Fair  people  have 
assured  the  success  of  their  athletic  depart- 
ment by  making  James  E.  Sullivan  its 
director.  A  more  experienced  or  more 
competent  man  could  not  be  found. 

A. road-walking  fever  seems  at  present 
to  possess  athletic  England;  it  has  even 
got  hold  of  the  women.  Matches  are  mak- 
ing between  the  clerks  of  rival  commercial 
establishments,  branches  of  government 
service  and  hospital  corps. 

Cougars  appear  to  grow  long  in  Cali- 
fornia. A  twelve-foot  one  is  reported  from 
Kern  County;  it  had  been  stealing  sheep 
and  hogs,  and  was  shot  by  ranchmen;  and 
another,  said  to  be  nine  feet  from  tip  to 
tip,  is  reported  killed  in  southern  Monterey 
County. 

It  was  continuously  accurate  putting 
that  enabled  Walter  Egan  to  win  the  West- 
ern golf  championship  one  up  in  yj  holes 
and  beat  his  usually  more  successful,  not 
to  say  skilful  cousin,  H.  C.  Egan,  1902 
holder.  Miserable  putting  cost  national 
champion  James  defeat  by  E.  Brown  in  the 
same  tournament. 

At  last  we  have  a  new  lawn  tennis  ball, 
and  one  which  compares  favorably  with 
the  best  English.  The  only  American  ball 
hitherto  on  the  market  is  softer,  and  has 
been  much  criticized  It  is,  therefore, 
gratifying  to  have  another  put  on  sale, 
which  seems  more  nearly  to  attain  to  the 
English  standard. 

Columbia  University  is  making  some 
wise  and  courageous  moves  these  days; 
following  its  return  to  amateur  coaching 
for  its  crew,  it  has  restored  boxing  to  its 
athletic  curriculum.  Boxing  is  one  of  the 
best  all-round  exercises  I  know  of;  it  is 
manly  and  decent,  despite  the  rubbish 
which  strangely  but  surely  appears  to  find 
its  way  into  educational  print. 

I  am  wondering  why  our  country  clubs 
do  not  adopt,  as  a  species  of  amusement, 
the  automobile  gymkhanas  which  are  the 
present  vogue  around  Paris.  There  is  no 
end  to  the  mirth-provoking  possibilities 
of  a  motor  car  over  a  steeple  course,  for 


instance;  not  to  mention  spearing  the 
stuffed  pigkin  when  traveling  at  speed 
around  the   track. 

Among  the  first-class,  Westchester  seems 
to  be  about  the  only  team  thus  far  this 
season  that  can  play  real  polo,  Bryn  Mawr 
and  Meadow-Brook  have  advanced,  while 
Dedham  has  stood  still,  and  Rockaway 
gone  back.  The  second-raters  are  going 
well  and  improvingly,  especially  Rumson, 
to  which  team  Robert  Collier  has  added 
much  playing  strength. 

Judge  Wickersham,  of  the  U.  S.  District 
Court  of  Alaska,  has  recently  made  the  as- 
cent of  Mt.  McKinley,  the  highest  moun- 
tain in  North  America.  While  men  long 
have  been  seeking  a  successful  climb  of 
this  peak,  the  Judge  is  the  first  to  ac- 
complish the  feat,  thus  beating  out  the 
expeditions  now  in  the  field  with  the  pur- 
pose of  doing  that  same  thing. 

Englishmen  on  the  other  side,  who  have 
been  trying  the  American  style  of  polo 
play,  seem  to  prefer  their  own  game; 
hence,  it  is  likely  that  the  much  discussed 
and  trouble  making  offside-rule  of  the 
English  game  will  be  retained,  and  not 
abolished  as  sportsmen  of  both  countries 
hoped  it  might  be.  It  is  hard  to  get  any 
change  into  things  English,  even  though 
benefits  are  patent. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  follow  the 
fortunes  of  the  new  Canadian  defender  of 
the  Canada's  Cup,  Strathcona,  which  was 
designed  by  Arthur  Payne;  for  this  Eng- 
lishman is  likely  to  be  the  main  dependence 
of  America's  Cup  challengers,  when  Messrs. 
Fife  and  Watson  have  been  exhausted; 
which  means  that  a  Payne  design  may  be 
seen  on  the  next  occasion  after  this  year, 
when  racing  for  the  famous  Cup  is  re- 
sumed. 

Juvenal,  the  Philadelphia  sculler,  who 
was  beaten  with  utmost  ease  for  the  Dia- 
mond Sculls,  offers  on  his  return  the  in- 
formation that  the  American  stroke  will 
never  win  at  Henley.  What  stroke  then 
was  that  which,  a  few  years  ago,  gave  a 
Henley  victory  to  young  Ten  Eyck,  son 
of  an  American  professional  oarsman, 
trained  on  American  waters  by  a  profes- 
sional who  knows  none  other  than  the 
American  stroke? 

The  Seawanhaka-Corinthian  Cup  for 
small  yachts  appears  as  difficult  for  us  "to 
lift,"  as  is  the  America's  Cup  for  British 
ninety-footers.  Thorella,  the  Royal  St. 
Lawrence  Yacht  Club's  boat,  beat  the 
American  challenger  Kolutoo,  of  the  Man- 
chester Yacht  Club,  the  other  day,  on  Lake 
St.  Louis,  three  straight  with  such  ease 
as  to  provide  almost  a  walkover.  That 
hope  proved  a  forlorn  one,  indeed! 

In  the  recent  cable  revolver  match  be- 
tween   French    and    American    teams    the 
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former  used  a  revolver  with  a  12-inch 
barrel,  the  Americans  one  with  a  6j4-inch 
barrel.-  And  the  Americans'  victorious 
margin  was  249  points.  The  first  of  these 
matches  between  French  and  American 
teams  was  shot  in  1900,  and  won  by  the 
latter  by  61  points.  It  is  instructive  to 
note  that  of  the  fifteen  men  on  the  Ameri- 
can team  this  year  twelve  are  from  Mas- 
sachusetts and  three  from  New  York. 

Florida  also  has  a  new  and  much- 
needed  game  law,  which  somewhat  betters 
a  condition  hitherto  wretchedly  unmindful 
of  wild  animal  and  bird  life.  Under  the 
new  law  deer  may  be  killed  only  during 
November,  December,  and  January,  and 
the  bag  restricted  to  five  for  the  season. 
Sale  of  quail  and  turkeys  is  forbidden,  and 
the  open  season  is  from  November  1  to 
March  1,  during  which  the  daily  bag  is 
limited  to  25  quails  and  4  turkeys.  A  non- 
resident county  license  (at  ten  dollars)  is 
required,  under  penalty  of  one  hundred 
dollars'  fine. 

There  is  a  new  game  law  in  Colorado, 
which  hunters  should  study;  in  general  it 
reduces  the  open  season,  limits  the  bag, 
and  requires  a  license  of  the  non-resident. 
The  open  season  for  deer  is  now  Septem- 
ber 15  to  30;  for  grouse  and  prairie 
chicken,  September  1  to  October  20;  water 
fowl,  September  10  to  April  15;  trout,  not 
less  than  seven  inches,  June  1  to  October 
31.  General  hunting  license  is  $25;  bird 
license  for  one  day,  $2;  each  additional  day, 
$1.  The  wisest  provisions  of  the  new  laws 
prohibit  sale  of  game,  and  limit  the  daily 
bag  to  25  ducks  or  other  birds,  and  20 
pounds  of  trout;  only  one  buck  deer  may 
be  killed  in  a  single  season.  The  present 
elk  season  is  October  25  to  November  5; 
after  1906  it  will  be  but  November  1  and  5. 

Reports  from  Canada,  from  Maine,  and 
the  North  Woods,  where  fires  raged  in  the 
early  summer,  agree  that  much  destruc- 
tion was  visited  upon  feathered  game.  No 
doubt,  too,  it  will  be  found  that  fish  life  has 
suffered  through  the  enormous  destruction 
of  insect  life,  though  that  very  fact 
should  enhance  angling  with  the  artificial 
fly.  The  new  hunters'  license  in  Maine  I 
consider  wise,  under  the  circumstances,  but 
it  will  probably  keep  out  some  of  the 
regulars  who  feel  themselves  imposed 
upon.  It  should  be  remembered,  however, 
that  in  the  making  of  these  laws,  the 
stupid  and  ignorant  are  the  ones  whom  it 
is  necessary  to  reach.  The  pity  of  it  is 
that  those  who  happen  to  be  neither  stupid 
nor  ignorant  must  suffer;  that  is  a  con- 
dition, however,  not  confined  to  life  in  the 
woods. 

What  a  pity  that  so  handsome  a  trophy 
as  the  Lysistrata  Cup,  and  $2,500  in  cash, 
should  be  wasted  on  a  race  without  handi- 
cap conditions  for  steam  yachts.  It 
was  like  presenting  Mr.  Rogers  with  the 
money,    for    the    Kanawha    has    been    the 


acknowledged  fastest  yacht  on  the  Atlantic 
Coast,  ever  since  she  made  her  first  trial. 
There  is  absolutely  no  value  in  such  a  race, 
and  no  sport.  Of  the  large  fleet  of 
steamers,  growing  larger  every  minute  it 
seems,  only  one  other,  the  Noma,  entered 
besides  the  Kanawha. 

To  those  wealthy  gentlemen  with  the 
cup-giving  habit,  I  commend  the  exam- 
ple of  Commodore  Tod,  whose  trophies 
for  ocean  racing  have  stimulated  interest- 
in  that  neglected  branch  of  yachting.  If 
some  one  seeking  to  do  a  big  thing  for 
American  yachting  would  offer  a  hand- 
some prize  for  a  race,  from  Sandy  Hook 
to  Milford  Haven,  or  from  Boston  to  Kiel, 
he  would  accomplish  it.  That  would  be  a 
real  sporting  proposition. 

Not  many  of  the  spectators  who  view 
Reliance  and  Shamrock  III.  in  their  first  race, 
will  realize,  I  fancy,  that  it  has  cost  nearly 
half  of  one  million  to  bring  those  two  boats 
to  the  starting  line — fit  to  race  for  the  Blue 
Ribbon  of  the  seas — the  America's  Cup. 
Shamrock  III.,  to  build  and  equip,  has  prob- 
ably cost  $100,000  ;  running  her  and 
keeping  the  first  Shamrock  in  commission 
and  expenses  incidental  to  the  racing,  will, 
no  doubt,  amount  to  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
another  $100,000.  Therefore,  Sir  Thomas 
Lipton's  effort  to  win  the  Cup,  will,  this 
year  cost  him  all  told  probably  $200,000. 

To  defend  the  Cup  has  cost  even  more, 
Reliance  alone  representing  in  building, 
equipment,  running,  etc.,  $175,000;  perhaps 
more — for  no  expense  has  been  spared. 
Then  maintaining  Constitution  and  Columbia 
as  trial  boats,  has,  one  way  and  another, 
cost  another  $50,000;  so  we  have  an  ag- 
gregate of  $225,000,  as,  I  should  say,  a  con- 
servative estimate  of  what  Reliance  repre- 
sents as  you  see  her  at  the  line  on  August 
20.     Small  wonder  syndicates  are  needed! 

Had  Mr.  August  Belmont  clung  to  his 
rights  one  race  day  during  the  New  York 
Yacht  Club  cruise.  Constitution  instead  of 
Reliance  would  probably  be  sailing  against 
Shamrock  III.  In  one  of  those  arrogant 
periods,  which  come  now  and  again  to  Mr. 
Iselin  and  his  skipper,  Barr,  Reliance  on 
the  port  tack  deliberately  started  across  the 
bow  of  Constitution  on  the  starboard  tack. 
The  right  of  way  was  Mr.  Belmont's,  and 
had  he  kept  Constitution  headed  as  she  was, 
the  career  of  Reliance  would  have  been 
ended  then  and  there;  but  Constitution  bore 
off,  giving  Reliance  the  needed  room. 
Some  ignorant  people  call  this  nervy  sea- 
manship; it  isn't;  it  is  pure  damphoolery 
that  deserves  punishment,  but  escapes 
through  the  decency  of  the  opponent.  I 
understand  Mr.  Iselin  was  "  much  upset 
over  the  incident,"  and  sent  an  apology  to 
Mr.  Belmont;  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  lesson 
will  have  curative  results,  for  so  decent  a 
man  may  not  always  be  encountered. 

I  wouldn't  give  much  for  the  remains 
if  Mr.  Iselin  tried  that  game  on  Mr.  Bel- 
mont one  day  when  the  fate  of  a  prospec- 
tive Cup  defender  was  not  in  the  balance. 


LITTLE   TRIPS  FOR  LITTLE   PURSES 


By  HERBERT  WHYTE 


FOR  the  Eastern  resident,  anywhere  be- 
tween Boston  and  Baltimore,  one  of 
the  choicest  sections  for  two  or  three  days 
of  scenic  travel,  by  trolley,  water,  and  rail, 
is  that  with  Albany,  New  York,  for  a  center. 
The  Bostonian  can  reach  Albany  in  five 
hours  by  either  the  Boston  and  Maine, 
or  Boston  and  Albany,  taking  the  other 
one  back  home,  whichever  route  he 
chooses  to  come  by.  The  New  Yorker 
can  take  the  Hudson  River  or  the  New 
York  Central  Railway.  The  Philadelphian 
may  reach  New  York  City,  by  rail  in  two 
hours,  or  by  trolley,  or  by  trolley  and  river, 
as  already  set  forth;  and  the  Baltimorean, 
by  trolley  to  New  York,  as  already  shown, 
or  by  rail  in  five  hours,  and  on  to  Albany 
by  river  or  rail,  in  a  day  or  night,  by  water; 
or  in  three  hours  by  rail.  One  of  the  trips 
out  of  Albany,  which  also  means  Troy  in 
this  connection,  is  by  trolley  down  the 
Hudson  to  Hudson,  a  distance  of  thirty 
miles  over  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  trolley 
line  in  existence;  then  back  again  by  trolley 
or  by  the  river.  This  will  take  a  day.  An- 
other trip  is  by  trolley  up  through  the 
country  famous  in  the  history  of  the  cap- 
ture of  Burgoyne  in  Revolutionary  days, 
to  Mechanicville,  Glens  Falls,  and  to  Lake 
George,  on  the  shores  of  one  of  the  pret- 
tiest pieces  of  mountain-fringed  water  on 
the  globe.  From  here  an  incline  may  be 
taken  to  the  top  of  Mt.  Prospect,  from 
which  point,  2,000  feet  high,  may  be  had 
a  splendid  panoramic  view  of  the  country. 
After  this  take  the  boat  at  Lake  George, 
that's  the  name  of  the  station — it  is  seven 
miles  to  the  end  of  the  trolley  at  Warrens- 
burg,  where  you  can  go  if  you  wish — take 
the  boat  and  traverse  the  beautiful  lake 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  a  distance  of 
sixty  miles.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  lake 
take  a  train  on  the  D.  &  H.  RR.,  and  run 
back  to  Albany,  in  two  hours,  or  so.  Or 
you  may  omit  the  lake  trip,  except  look- 
ing at  it  from  Mt.  Prospect,  and  return  by 
trolley,  swing  around  a  loop  out  of  South 
Glens  Falls,  and  reaching  Mechanicville, 
via  Schuylerville,  and  the  famous  Saratoga 
Springs,  at  both  of  which  places  you  should 
stop — at  Schuylerville,  to  see  the  great 
monument  to  the  Revolutionary  heroes, 
and  at  Saratoga  for  obvious  reasons.  An 
hour  will  be  enough  at  Schuylerville,  and 
you  may  stop  at  Saratoga  as  long  as  your 
money  holds  out,  which  may  not  be  long. 
Thence  to  Albany  by  trolley,  or  by 
rail.  The  distance  from  Albany  to  Lake 
George  may  be  made  by  trolley  in  three 
hours.  The  trip  by  trolley  is  about  $2.50, 
and  a  little  more  by  rail. 

Another  trip  is  by  the  Boston  and  Maine 
to  the  Hoosac  Tunnel,  forty-five  miles,  one 
of  the  longest  tunnels  in  the  world, — four 
miles  and  a  half  and  cost  $14,000,000 — thence 
back    about    seven    miles    to     Petersburg 


Junction,  and  from  there  change  to  the 
Lebanon  Valley  road  for  Bennington,  Ver- 
mont, about  seven  miles,  rich  in  Revolu- 
tionary history,  and  charming  for  location 
on  Lake  Champlain.  Stay  as  long  as  you 
wish,  and  return  down  the  beautiful  Leba- 
non Valley,  walled  in  by  mountains,  to 
Chatham,  Massachusetts,  where  you  take 
the  Boston  and  Albany  and  run  into 
Albany  in  a  couple  of  hours.  I  have  not 
given  any  time  to  be  spent  on  this  trip, 
or  the  one  to  Lake  George,  because  the 
tourist,  knowing  the  distance,  can  calcu- 
late for  himself  how  much  he  wants  to 
give  to  them,  but  either  can  be  made  with 
fair  comfort  in  two  days,  at  a  cost,  not 
much  in  excess  of  seven  or  eight  dollars. 

Two  other  short  trips  by  trolley  are  to 
Sand  Lake,  twelve  miles  up  in  mountains, 
or  to  Schenectady,  twelve  miles.  A  stage 
line  twenty  miles  long  makes  daily  trips 
to  the  Grafton  Lake  region,  where  there 
are  numerous  small  lakes  in  the  mountains, 
from  a  thousand  to  eighteen  hundred  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  from  many  points  the 
visitor  may  see  into  three  States,  New 
York,  Massachusetts,  and  Vermont,  with 
views  of  the  Adirondack,  Catskill  and 
Hoosac  mountains,  and  on  clear  days  the 
battle  monument  at  Bennington  may  be 
seen.  The  roads  are  fairly  good,  and  the 
stage  ride  pleasant  enough,  going  one  day 
and  returning  the  next.  There  are  plenty 
of  places  of  accommodation  cheap.  These 
trips  are  made  out  of  Troy,  which  is 
reached  by  a  pleasant  trolley  ride  of  six 
miles  up  the  river  from  Albany,  or  by  boat 
at  any  hour. 

On  these  trolley  trips  one  is  in  sight  of 
the  Adirondacks  nearly  all  the  time,  and  at 
Lake  George  he  is  in  their  midst.  If  the 
traveler  has  plenty  of  time  he  can  go  to 
Lake  George  by  canal-boat  in  about  two- 
days;  a  nice  trip  if  you  love  to  loaf,  and 
happen  to  find  a  pleasant  canal-boat,  as  you 
have  to  find  one  that  will  take  you  rough 
and  tumble,  for  canal-boats  don't  carry  pas- 
sengers except  by  request.  These  trips 
from  Boston  and  New  York  may  be  made 
within  three  or  four  days,  at  a  cost  of  from 
$12  up,  with,  say,  $5  additional  to  the 
Philadelphian,  or  $10  to  the  Baltimorean. 

ON  THE   DELAWARE. 

A  most  interesting  trip,  for  New 
Yorkers,  eastern  New  Jersey,  and  western 
New  England  people,  though  it  means 
roughing  it,  is  to  go  from  New  York 
City  (Jersey  side)  to  Hancock,  Penn- 
sylvania, west  of  the  Blue  Ridge  moun- 
tains, about  four  hours'  ride.  This  is 
on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Delaware. 
Here  buy  a  boat,  or  construct  a  raft, 
as  fishermen  do.  and  start  on  a  float- 
ing  trip    down   the    Delaware,    fishing   all 
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the  way,  for  fishing  is  good,  and  stop- 
ping at  towns  along  shore  for  bed  and 
board.  At  Delaware  Water  Gap  where  the 
river  breaks  through  to  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Blue  Ridge,  you  can  put  in  a  day 
pleasantly,  or  longer,  as  it  is  a  popular  re- 
sort, thence  floating  on  to  Easton,  whence 
you  can  reach  New  York  in  two  hours, 
or  coming  on  another  day  to  Trenton, 
whence  New  York  is  only  one  hour  and  a 
half.  The  Philadelphian  who  makes  this 
trip  can  float  on  down  to  his  home  if  he 
wishes,  and  as  some  of  them  have  done, 
but  not  many,  as  only  the  few  will  take 
these  interesting  out-of-the-ordinary  trips. 
Another  trip,  somewhat  similar  to  this, 
may  be  made  down  the  Susquehanna,  from 
Binghamton,  or  from  Elmira,  New  York, 
coming  down  the  Chemung  from  Elmira 
to  the  Susquehanna,  a  half  day's  float. 
The  Susquehanna  flows  through  a  beautiful 
country,  passing  numerous  towns,  from 
any  one  of  which  the  floater  may  leave 
the  water  for  the  rail,  and  he  can  follow 
the  course  to  its  mouth  at  Havre  de  Grace, 
Maryland,  but  the  lower  portion  of  the 
river  is  uninteresting  and  it  is  better  to 
leave  it  at  some  point  further  up,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  traveler.  From  three 
days  to  a  week  may  be  very  pleasantly  and 
inexpensively  spent,  either  on  the  Sus- 
quehanna or  Delaware.  I  can  not  give  de- 
tails of  these  trips  because  they  are  not 
obtainable.  Each  traveler  makes  his  own 
way,  when  he  has  learned  that  the  routes 
are  feasible.  The  cost,  however,  is  less 
than  traveling  by  land  and  stopping  at 
hotels  in  much  frequented  sections.  To  the 
man  who  has  a  week's  vacation  to  spend 
away  from  hard  work  in  the  crowded  city, 
no  trip  he  could  make  would  do  him  as 
much  good  in  every  way  as  either  of  these 
short  outings. 

ROUND    ABOUT    MAINE. 

Maine  has  for  a  number  of  years  been 
a  favorite  tramping  ground  for  the  tourist 
with  the  short  purse.  Taking  Portland  as 
a  base,  I  will  give  a  few  tips  of  trips  that 
tourists  may  avail  themselves  of.  One  of 
the  best  is  from  Portland  through  the 
Rangeley  Lakes,  going  in  via  Farmington 
and  Rangeley,  or  via  Rumford  Falls  and 
Oquossoc,  thence  through  the  entire  chain 
of  lakes  to  Errol  Dam,  and  there  take  stage 
through  the  Dixville  Notch,  taking  in  the 
Balsams  Hotel,  and  on  to  Colbrook,  where 
you  can  take  the  Maine  Central  and  Bos- 
ton &  Maine  through  the  Connecticut  Val- 
ley and  the  scenery  of  the  White  Moun- 
tains. Transportation  for  this  trip,  which 
can  be  done  in  four  days,  but  should  have 
a  week,  is  $15.50.  Other  expenses,  say, 
from  $2.50  to  $3  a  day. 

Another  interesting  trip  is  to  go  by  boat 
from  Portland  to  Augusta,  up  the  Kenne- 
bec River,  and  then  on  by  rail  to  Bangor, 
thence  by  rail  to  Fort  Kent  on  the  extreme 
northern  border  of  the  State.  Thence 
Canadian  Pacific  to  Fredericton,  New 
Brunswick,  and  from  there  by  a  delightful 


sail  down  the  St.  John  River  to  St.  John, 
and  there  return  to  Portland  by  rail,  or 
take  steamer  for  Boston.  The  transporta- 
tion for  this  trip  would  be  about  $25,  and 
the  time  about  one  week.  This  trip  may 
be  varied  by  going  from  Fort  Kent  via  the 
Temiscouata  Ry.,  to  Riviere  du  Loup  on 
the  St.  Lawrence,  thence  by  river  or  rail 
to  Quebec,  and  by  rail  to  Portland.  Trans- 
portation for  this  trip  would  be  about  $30. 
For  $6  extra,  a  side  trip  may  be  made  from 
Riviere  du  Loup  by  boat  up  the  famous 
Saguenay  River,  and  back. 

MAMMOTH    CAVE   AND   THE   CUMBERLAND 
RIVER. 

An  interesting  and  unusual  trip  for  the 
million  or  so  of  people  living  in  Louis- 
ville, Kentucky,  and  within  a  hundred  miles 
of  it,  is  to  take  the  L.  &  N.  RR.  at  Louis- 
ville, and  go  to  Mammoth  Cave,  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  world,  and  well  worth 
visiting.  After  two  days  there,  proceed  to 
Nashville,  Tennessee,  a  beautiful  city,  good 
for  a  day  or  more  of  sightseeing.  Then 
take  a  steamer  on  the  Cumberland  River 
and  go  down  that  picturesque  stream  to  the 
Ohio  at  Paducah,  Kentucky,  where  a 
steamer  may  be  taken  up  the  Ohio  to 
Louisville.  This  trip  should  be  made  in 
ten  to  twelve  days,  and  will  cost  within 
$50.  The  Cumberland  River  navigation  is 
not  always  reliable,  but  the  time  of  de- 
parture of  boats  may  be  easilv  learned  by 
a  little  effort. 

THE    LAKES   AND   THE   MISSISSIPPI. 

For  the  millions  living  in  Chicago,  and 
on  the  hot  dry  prairies  around  about  it  to 
the  south,  no  more  delightful  outing  can 
be  found  than  to  go  from  Chicago  up 
Lake  Michigan,  stopping  at  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  long  enough  to  shoot  the  rapids 
and  see  the  immense  government  canal  im- 
provements that  have  been  made  there. 
Thence  through  Superior  to  Duluth,  an- 
other interesting  place.  From  Duluth  take 
a  train  for  St.  Paul,  covered  in  five  or  six 
hours.  Here  see  the  Twin  Cities,  with 
their  lakes  and  parks  and  interurban 
trolleys,  and  the  Falls  of  Minnehaha.  Then 
take  a  Mississippi  River  steamboat  and  go 
down  through  the  most  interesting,  and 
only  scenic  portion  of  that  mighty  river,  to 
Dubuque.  Iowa,  where  rail  is  taken  again, 
and  a  few  hours'  ride  lands  the  traveler 
in  Chicago.  Or  if  he  come  from  points 
south  of  Chicago,  he  can  proceed  on  down 
the  Mississippi  to  St.  Louis  or  to  the  near- 
est railroad  connection  with  his  home 
town.  Two  weeks  should  be  given  to  this 
trip,  and  it  would  probably  cost  from  $75 
to  $90.  Possibly  with  so  much  water 
travel,  it  might  be  done  for  $5  a  day,  say, 
$70  for  the  trip.  By  crowding,  it  might  be 
done  in  ten  days,  and  the  expense  would  be 
proportionately  less.  However,  these  out- 
ings are  given,  not  so  much  to  see  how 
quickly  they  may  be  made  as  that  the 
tourist  may  get  the  most  good  out  of 
them. 


SHAMROCK  III   AND  RELIANCE 

A  CRITICAL  COMPARISON 

By  JOHN  R.   SPEARS 


I  N  the  days  of  Ptolemy  Lagos,  the  great 
I  fleet  of  pleasure  ships  that  the  Egyp- 
tians then  maintained  on  the  Nile  were 
known  to  history  as  thalamcgi — "carriers  of 
the  bed-chamber."  In  later  years,  when  the 
Dutch  and  the  British  had  become  wealthy 
enough  to  afford  pleasure  ships,  with  the 
instincts  of  red-blooded  sailor  men  inspir- 
ing them— as  the  gales  of  the  North  Sea 
sang  through  their  rigging — they  took  the 
old  Viking  word  jagt,  a  chase,  and  from 
that  day  to  this,  men  with  Viking  bloodin 
their  veins  have  called  their  pleasure  ships 
yachts. 

In  any  comparison  of  the  America  s  Cup 
challenger,  Shamrock  III,  with  the  defender 
Reliance,  the  distinction  between  the  Egyp- 
tian idea  of  a  pleasure  ship  and  that  of  the 
Vikings  is  of  first  importance.  For  the 
designer  of  Reliance,  inspired  by  the  tradi- 
tions that  belong  with  the  America's  cup, 
laid  down  the  lines  of  a  racer,  pure  and 
simple,  while  the  designer  of  Shamrock  III 
openly  proclaimed  that  he  was  going  to 
send  a  "  wholesome  "  model  for  the  Cup — 
something  fit  for  a  "  carrier  of  the  bed- 
chamber," as  well  as  for  a  racer. 

Shamrock  III  is  first  of  all  deeper  and 
more  bulky  in  the  hull;  she  has  more  dis- 
placement than  Reliance.  If,  therefore, 
Shamrock  III  wins  the  Cup,  Mr.  Fife  has 
accomplished  a  double  wonder.  For  beat- 
ing Reliance  with  any  kind  of  a  model  may 
be  counted  a  wonderful  task;  but  to  do  it 
with  a  model  confessedly  designed  for 
cruising,  as  well  as  for  racing,  is  a  greater 
one  by  a  far  cry. 

In  individual  features  Shamrock  III  and 
Reliance  nowhere  show  a  greater  difference 
than  in  their  fore  bodies.  Reliance  has  first 
of  all  the  longer  overhang,  being  longer 
over  all  by  something  like  five  feet.  This 
extra  length  gives  finer  lines — the  angles 
between  the  lines  of  the  hull  and  the  plane 
of  the  water  are  smaller.  Then  where  the 
overhang  meets  the  water  it  is  flat.  It 
meets  the  water  as  a  toboggan  meets  the 
snow.  The  forward  end  of  the  plane  of  her 
water-line  is  a  straight  line.  A  cross  sec- 
tion would  look  like  a  flat-bottomed  U. 
Shamrock  III  has  an  overhang,  the  cross 
section  of  which  looks  like  an  orbicular, 
acuminate  leaf.  The  forward  end  of  the 
plane  of  the  water-line  is  nearly  of  the 
same  shape,  though  it  might  be  called  a 
round-sided  V. 

The  lines  from  the  overhangs  down 
through  the  garboards  sweep  deeper  under 
water  in  Shamrock  III  than  in  Reliance, 
because  she  has  a  deeper  hull,  and  because 
her  hull  is  _  shorter.  And  the  lines 
through  her  bilges  are  also  heavier  curves 
because  her  bilges  are  deeper  under  water 


than  those  of  Reliance.  At  the  same  time 
the  dead-rise  in  Shamrock  III  is  very  great — 
her  garboards  are  far  below  the  bilges. 
Notable  too  is  the  fact  that  the  greater 
part  of  this  bulky  hull  is  in  the  fore  body; 
the  center  of  buoyancy  is  forward  of  the 
midship  section. 

Reliance,  on  the  other  hand,  has  her 
center  of  buoyancy  nearer  the  midship 
section.  On  following  her  lines  from  the 
bow  under  water  they  are  found  as  easy 
as  the  rockers  of  a  chair  in  a  seaside  cot- 
tage. Her  hull  is  very  shallow — she  has 
no  dead-rise  to  speak  of — and  her  cross 
section  shows  bilges  that  resist  forcefully 
the  tendency  to  heel  to  the  pressure  of  the 
wind.  But  because  the  fore  body  of 
Shamrock  III  is  a  deep  wedge,  she  has  a 
splendid  grip  on  the  water  in  windward 
work,  and  has  shown  her  best  speed  in  that 
point  of  sailing. 

Reliance  has  done  well  in  windward  work, 
partly  because  of  the  lateral  plane  afforded 
by  her  larger  fin  keel,  but  chiefly,  perhaps, 
because  of  the  grip  on  the  water  given  by 
her  long  overhangs  as  she  heels  to  the 
wind.  While  less  than  90  feet  long  on  the 
water-line  when  upright  in  still  water,  she 
is  not  far  from  130  feet  long  when  her  lee- 
rail  is  awash.  She  is  then  10  or  15  feet 
longer  on  the  water  than  Shamrock  III. 
Judging  from  previous  experience  with 
flat-hulled  racers,  one  must  say  that  a  vic- 
tory for  Reliance  is  conclusive  proof  of  the 
superiority  of  that  model,  while  a  victory 
for  Shamrock  III  leaves  the  matter  open 
for  further  experiment. 

In  the  after  body  Shamrock  III  is  thinner 
and  flatter  than  Reliance.  Her  model  there 
was  skillfully  carried  out.  It  saved  her  from 
making  the  heavy  waves  under  the  quarter 
that  ruined  Shamrock  I.  The  stern  was  also 
admirably  shaped  for  running,  but  it  has 
undoubtedly  hurt  her  speed  in  reaching. 
Whatever  her  success  may  have  been  by 
the  time  this  is  published,  it  is  certain  that 
she  is  not  well  supported  in  a  beam  wind, 
and  that  when  Mr.  Fife  comes  to  plan  an- 
other 90-footer  he  will  shape  her  stern 
halfway  between  the  two  Shamrocks  he  has 
already  built.  In  her  stern,  Reliance  is 
broad  and  flat,  but  not  thin.  She  is 
a  splendid  scow — a  "  glorified  skimming- 
dish."  But  she  is  not  quite  the  ideal  of 
the  American  model.  What  the  skimming- 
dish  cranks  hope  to  see  next  is  a  90-footer 
built  by  Herreshoff  to  approach  more 
nearly  to  the  model  of  the  Outlook,  of  Bos- 
ton— a  scow  that  is  64  feet  long  over  all  to 
21  feet  on  the  water-line,  and  has  a  beam  of 
15  feet  to  a  draft  of  8  inches,  and  a  record 
of  13  knots  an  hour  in  a  reaching  wind. 

A  word  must  be  said  about  wetted  sur- 
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face,  though  but  little  is  heard  of  that 
feature  in  these  days.  The  wide  and  flat 
Reliance  has  more  wetted  surface  than  the 
deeper  and  narrow  challenger,  and  that  is 
not  without  influence  in  the  gentler 
zephyrs.  Aloft  there  is  little  to  choose  be- 
tween the  two.  The  telescoping  mast  has 
advantages  and   disadvantages,  as   has   the 


pole  mast.  The  sails  are  excellent  on  both 
yachts.  On  the  whole  this  is  the  most 
memorable  season  in  the  history  of  yacht- 
ing. Two  yachts  representing  distinct 
ideals  are  racing,  and  the  better  will  win. 
And  the  better  will  show  herself  so  good 
that  designers  will  have  a  pace  set  that  only 
the  giants  can  hope  to  equal. 


THINGS   "WUTH  CONSIDERIN'" 


TIMELY  REMARKS  by  CAP'N  TITUS 


EVEN  in  this  little  town  o'  Nauset  the 
question  o'  whether  we  keep  the 
Queen's  Cup  this  year  is  the  leadin'  topic 
o'  discussion,  as  I  s'pose  it  is  in  the  big 
cities,  and  we  wonder  whether  the  British- 
ers will  ever  git  it  and  what  the  trouble 
is  with  the  crafts  they  build.  I've  always 
had  an  idee  thet  I  would  like  tu  see  car- 
ried out.  When  the  race  between  the 
Shamrock  III  and  the  good  old  Reliance  is 
over,  and  we  still  hold  the  Cup,  as  I 
b'lieve  we  will,  I'd  like  tu  see  one  race  sailed 
with  the  British  crew  aboard  the  Reliance 
and  the  Yankee  tars  on  the  Shamrock  III. 
Don't  know  what  the  result  would  be,  o' 
course;  it's  jest  an  idee,  but  think  it  over. 

I've  been  readin'  in  the  papers  about  the 
turrible  floods  out  West  thet  rise  up  over 
the  fiver  banks  and  rush  intu  the  towns, 
washin'  away  houses  and  drowndin'  people, 
and  I  was  a  thinkin'  tu-day  thet  the  story 
o'  Noah  and  his  ark,  in  the  Scripturs,  may- 
be was  intended  fer  an  object  lesson  tu 
our  feller  countrymen  who  live  in  thet 
fresh-water  country.  S'posin'  every  feller, 
if  he  must  be  such  a  darn  fool  as  tu  live 
right  under  the  lee  o'  one  o'  them  air 
treacherous  river  banks,  should  build  his 
house  on  a  big  scow  and  hev  thet  fer 
underpinnin';  then  when  the  floods  come, 
all  he'd  hev  tu  du  would  be  tu  let  go  his 
ground  tackle  and  let  her  float,  b'gosh. 
Then  when  he  saw  the  water  was  ebbin'  he 
could  pole  his  craft  right  over  his  farm 
and  let  her  settle  right  down  intu  thet 
same  hole  agin.  This  is  jest  an  idee,  my 
Western  countrymen,  but  think  it  over; 
it's  wuth  considerin'. 

Talk  about  your  latest  fads  and  wrinkles, 
if  we  don't  hev  'em  in  this  town  I'd  like 
tu  know  it.  The  summer  folks  hev  bought 
four  or  five  big  fields  and  hev  laid  off  a 
golf  course.  I  went  over  the  other  day 
tu  watch  'em  play,  and  it  seems  tu  me 
there's  a  good  deal  o'  walkin'  fer  a  little 
knockin'  o'  the  ball.  There  was  one  thing 
I  learned  long  ago,  though,  and  thet  was 
not  to  pooh  pooh  anythin'  I  didn't  know 
nothin'  'bout,  though  most  everybody  else 
in  town  thinks  it's  the  darndest,  foolishest 
game  they  ever  hearn  tell  on,  but  I've  been 
over  there  a  half  dozen  times  since  the  day 
they  fust  played,  and  have  got  so  now  I 
understand  it  fust  rate.     I  told  'em  if  they 


wanted  me  tu  play  and  would  let  me  have 
a  picket  off  the  fence,  I  thought  I  could 
du  better  then  with  them  little  canes  they 
play  with.  At  any  rate  I've  got  quite  in- 
terested in  the  game,  and  when  I  saw  them 
young  girls  comin'  home  after  the  game 
with  good  healthy  color  in  their  cheeks, 
and  rolled-up  sieves  showin'  strong, 
healthy  arms,  it  just  completed  my  likin' 
fer  the  sport  right  off,  and  I'm  prepared  tu 
bate  thet  if  more  wimmin,  and  men  tu  fer 
thet  matter,  in  our  town,  would  try  and 
find  pleasure  in  outdoor  sports  like  these, 
the  doctor's  bills  would  be  less  and  they'd 
be  happier  and  live  a  longer  life;  and  so  if 
a  person  is  healthy,  happy,  and  lives  a  long 
time,  what  more  du  you  want?  So  I  say 
tu  young  and  old,  get  good  healthy  exer- 
cise outdoors,  for  I  b'lieve  it's  better  fer 
headaches  and  indigestion  then  any 
med'eine  ever  made.  I  may  be  wrong,  but 
its  wuth  considerin'. 

Last  week,  one  o'  the  summer  folks  hed 
one  o'  them  new  fangled  land  steambuts 
come  down.  Utermoble,  they  call  her,  and 
I  want  tu  tell  ye  she's  a  slick  one.  Gosh 
er  mighty,  how  she  can  go!  But  I'm  afeard 
we  shall  hev  trouble  until  the  hosses  in 
town  get  used  tu  it.  Bill  Ganzy  was  comin' 
up  from  the  neck  the  other  day  with  a  load 
o'  milk,  and  when  thet  land  steambut  went 
by  him  his  old  hoss,  thet  ain't  gone  faster'n 
a  walk  in  ten  years  I  guess,  shied  out  o' 
the  road  and  into  a  fence.  Spilt  all  the 
milk  and  raised  ruckshuns  round  there  fer 
a  few  minutes.  The  owner  of  the  uter- 
moble was  all  right,  though;  he  paid  Bill 
fer  all  o'  the  milk  and  somethin'  hand- 
some besides  tu,  I  hearn.  It  was  so  much, 
anyway,  thet  Bill  said  he'd  be  comin'  up 
the  same  road  next  mornin'  with  another 
load  o'  milk,  and  he  was  kinder  hopin' 
he'd  meet  the  utermoble  and  hev  his  milk 
cart  upsot  agin.  Beats  all  how  everlastin' 
graspin'  some  people  is.  They  tell  me  thet 
all  hosses  is  'fraid  on  'em  more  or  less  at 
fust  and  can't  seem  tu  du  nothin'  tu  pre- 
vent it.  Ezra  Huckins  says  he  b'lieves 
thet  if  they  hed  a  pictur  painted  on  each 
side  o'  the  utermoble  o'  a  nice  pile  o'  red 
apples,  a  few  ears  o'  yaller  corn,  and  a  nose- 
bag or  tew  o'  oats,  thet  the  hosses  would 
come  right  up  tu  it.  It  might  not  work  o' 
course,  but  maybe  its  wuth  tryin'.  - 


THE  MEN  WHO  HAVE   DEFENDED  THE 
AMERICA'S   CUP 

By  W.  J.   HENDERSON 


PERHAPS  the  man  who  captures  or  de- 
fends a  sporting  trophy  is  not  as  great 
a  hero  as  he  who  takes  a  city,  but  he  is  a 
good  man  for  all  that.  It  is  all  a  matter  of 
degree,  not  of  kind.  Fighting  blood  flows 
in  the  veins  of  the  man  who  does  not  give 
up,  even  if  he  is  engaged  in  nothing  better 
than  a  two-mile  walking  match.  When  it 
comes  to  such  an  event  as  the  defense  of 
the  Americas  Cup,  the  exigencies  of  the 
contest  are  likely  to  bring  to  the  front  some 
pretty  substantial  qualities  of  manhood. 
The  unique  nature  of  nautical  sport,  too,  is 
always  certain  to  throw  into  a  high  light 
some  picturesque  characteristics,  and  such 
has,  of  course,  been  the  case  in  these  cup 
races. 

The  defense  of  the  cup  which  the  America 
broirght  home  in  1851,  has  cost  millions  of 
money  and  the  efforts  of  hundreds  of  good 
men.  It  has  been  no  child's  play  to  hold  the 
blue  ribbon  of  the  seas,  and  the  expense  and 
difficulty  of  the  task  grow  greater  with  each 
succeeding  challenge.  With  such  a  suave 
and  determined  opponent  as  Sir  Thomas 
Lipton,  whose  courage  and  purse  seem  to 
be  equally  bottomless,  the  work  becomes 
appalling.  Perhaps  in  these  days  when  syn- 
dicates build  yachts  and  their  management 
is  handed  over  to  an  agent,  the  personal 
element  plays  a  less  picturesque  part  in  the 
struggle  than  it  did  in  earlier  times,  but  it 
certainly  has  not  been  wholly  lost. 

Of  one  thing  we  may  be  quite  sure,  viz., 
that  the  men  who  built  the  schooner  Amer- 
ica had  no  idea  of  what  they  were  going  to 
accomplish.  They  were  all  men  of  good  old 
New  York  families.  They  were  J.  C.  Ste- 
vens, Edwin  A.  Stevens,  Hamilton  Wilkes, 
J.  Beekman  Finley,  and  George  L.  Schuy- 
ler. The  New  York  Yacht  Club's  first  re- 
gatta took  place  on  July  16,  1845,  and 
among  the  starters  were  Vice-Commodore 
Hamilton  Wilkes's  schooner  Spray,  and 
Commodore  J.  C.  Stevens's  schooner  Gim- 
crack.  The  latter  was  the  third  yacht 
home.  Before  the  following  summer  the 
club  built  itself  a  house  at  the  Elysian 
Fields,  Hoboken,  and  off  that  place  for 
twenty  years  its  races  started  and  ended. 
The  Stevens  family  of  Hoboken  was  a 
power  in  the  organization,  and  in  1846  John 
C.  Stevens,  the  commodore,  who  had  started 
the  first  day  boats  to  Albany  in  1827, 
brought  out  the  famous  sloop  Maria.  She 
was  a  one  hundred  and  sixty  tonner,  and  he 
sailed  her  himself.  He  was  commodore  till 
1854,  and  in  1858  Edwin  A.  Stevens  took 
the  office  and  held  it  till  1865. 

Commodore  Stevens  was  the  leader  of  the 
America  syndicate,  and  practically  the  man- 


ager of  the  yacht.  The  designer  was  George 
Steers,  third  son  of  a  fine  old  English  ship- 
wright, who  had  learned  his  trade  at  Dart- 
mouth and  came  to  this  country  in  1819 
to  work  in  the  Washington  navy  yard.  He 
was  a  big  man  in  his  day,  and  his  son 
George  took  after  him.  George  won  his 
reputation  by  designing  the  celebrated 
pilot  boat  Mary  Taylor,  the  forerunner  of 
the  best  type  of  American  racing  schooner. 
She  showed  her  taffrail  to  all  the  other  pilot 
craft,  and  then  Steers  turned  out  the  sloop 
yacht  Una,  which  was  also  a  flyer.  The 
America  syndicate  naturally  picked  him  out 
to  design  and  build  the  yacht  which  they 
meant  to  take  to  England  simply  as  an  ex- 
hibit of  our  marine  architecture. 

George  L.  Schuyler,  who  outlived  all  the 
other  members  of  the  syndicate,  was  the 
framer  of  the  much-discussed  "  new  deed 
of  gift."  The  original  deed,  made  in  1857, 
was  a  somewhat  indefinite  document,  and 
in  1881  the  club  returned  the  cup  to  Mr. 
Schuyler,  who  formally  sent  it  back  accom- 
panied by  a  carefully  worded  letter  inter- 
preting the  specifications  of  the  deed.  But 
even  this  interpretation,  did  not  prove  satis- 
factory as  a  working  basis,  and  in  1887  Mr. 
Schuyler  made  a  new  deed  of  gift  under 
which  all  races  since  that  time  have  been 
sailed.  There  have  been  many  disputes 
about  that  new  deed  of  gift,  but  it  must 
now  stand.  In  New  London  Harbor,  on 
board  Elbridge  T.  Gerry's  steamer  Electro, 
on  July  31,  1890,  Mr.  Schuyler  died  sud- 
denly of  heart  disease. 

The  early  days  of  the  defense  of  the  Cup 
developed  no  such  individual  figure  as  that 
of  Mr.  Schuyler.  In  1885  American  yachts- 
men had  Sir  Richard  Sutton's  90-footer 
Genesta  on  their  hands,  and  the  necessity  of 
building  yachts  big  enough  to  meet  her 
brought  to  the  front  the  Bostonians  who 
became  so  prominent  in  the  defense  of  the 
Cup  in  the  next  three  series  of  contests. 

The  syndicate  which  built  the  Puritan 
consisted  of  J.  Malcolm  Forbes,  the  heaviest 
stockholder,  General  Charles  J.  Paine,  Will- 
iam Gray,  Jr.,  Henry  S.  Hovey,  William  F. 
Weld,  Augustus  Hemenway,  W.  H.  Forbes, 
John  L.  Gardner  (husband  of  the  famous 
"Mrs.  Jack"),  Montgomery  Sears,  and  F. 
L.  Higginson.  Messrs.  Forbes,  Paine,  and 
Gray  were  made  the  directors  of  the  yacht, 
and  General  Paine  selected  as  the  actual 
manager.  The  Forbes  family  had  been  en- 
gaged in  shipping  interests  in  the  East  for 
many  years,  and  as  far  back  as  the  New 
York  Yacht  Club's  first  cruise  old  Captain 
R.  B.  Forbes,  father  of  Malcolm  and  W.  H., 
had    joined    the    squadron,    cruising    in    a 
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chartered  pilot  boat.  Malcolm  Forbes,  like 
the  other  men  in  the  syndicate,  was  a  prac- 
tical yachtsman.  Many  a  time  in  subse- 
quent years  did  I  see  him,  a  strapping  big 
fellow,  smooth-faced,  blond-haired  and  smil- 
ing, at  the  helm  of  the  Puritan. 

He  and  his  friends  selected  as  designer 
Edward  Burgess,  who  was  then  known  only 
to  a  few  yachting  enthusiasts.  In  the  pres- 
ence of  General  Paine  and  Mr.  Burgess  all 
other  figures  faded  into  obscurity  in  the 
races  of  1885,  1886,  and  1887,  though  to  the 
enthusiast  the  memory  of  the  Puritan's  sail- 
ing master  is  still  dear.  The  fishermen  of 
the  New  England  coast  were  wont  to  say 
that  "  Cap'n  Auberry  Crocker  an'  a  crew 
o'  Nawiggians  kin  beat  all  h — 1,"  and  the 
races  of  1885  seemed  to  lend  some  color  to 
that  already  highly  colored  statement. 
Crocker  used  to  wear  big  smoked  goggles 
when  he  was  at  the  wheel,  and  they  gave 
him  a  sort  of  "  Twenty  Thousand  Miles 
under  the  Sea  "  appearance. 

In  my  mind  Burgess  remains  a  sturdy, 
wiry  little  man,  with  short  brown  beard 
standing  out  beneath  the  sheltering  rim 
of  his  little  gray  slouched  hat,  and  wearing 
one  of  those  suits  of  indefinite  gray  which 
Herreshoff  also  affects.  When  a  Burgess 
Cup  defender  crossed  the  line  a  winner  her 
designer  never  failed  to  turn  a  very  smart 
somersault   on   her   deck. 

Burgess  was  a  Cape  Cod  man,  born  at 
Sandwich  in  1848,  and  graduated  from  Har- 
vard in  1871.  He  began  life  as  a  naturalist, 
and  was  secretary  of  the  Boston  Society  of 
Natural  History  for  fifteen  years.  But  he 
was  always  an  amateur  sailor,  and  he  stud- 
ied yacht  designing  simply  as  an  amateur 
from  pure  interest  in  the  sport  of  racing 
sailing  craft.  In  1883  he  was  for  some  time 
in  Europe,  and  there  he  studied  the  English 
cutter.  In  1884,  owing  to  his  father's  finan- 
cial difficulties,  he  was  obliged  to  go  into 
business  for  himself,  and  he  set  up  as  a 
yacht  designer.  In  seven  years  he  laid 
down  the  lines  of  137  vessels,  including 
those  of  the  Puritan,  Mayflower  and  Vol- 
unteer. The  last-named,  which  held  the  Cup 
in  1887,  was  the  finest  specimen  of  the  older 
type  of  centerboard  craft  ever  produced. 

General  Paine  is  a  bred  in  the  bone  Bos- 
tonian.  He  was  born  at  the  Hub  in  1833, 
and  he  still  lives  there,  retired  from  -up 
defending,  sailing  his  own  little  designs  on 
the  lively  waters  of  Massachusetts  Bay. 
Like  many  other  good  Bostonians,  he  is  a 
Harvard  man,  of  the  class  of  1853,  and  a 
student  of  law,  though  he  never  practised. 
He  served  through  the  Civil  War,  and  came 
out  of  it  a  brevet  major-general  of  volun- 
teers. He  had  inherited  a  goodly  fortune, 
and  his  wife  brought  him  plenty  more. 
He  was  well  able  to  indulge  in  the  luxury 
of  defending  cups. 

In  1886  unaided  he  bore  the  expense  of 
designing,  building,  and  maintaining  the 
Mayflower.  That  yacht  was  beaten  in  her 
first  three  races  with  the  Puritan,  but  then 
the  indomitable  pluck  of  General  Paine 
showed  itself.  Pie  gave  his  sloop  such  a 
tuning  up  as  no  other  yacht,  except  possibly 


Columbia,  has  received;  and  she  came  out 
a  triumphant  winner.  In  1887  he  again 
bore  the  entire  expense  and  carried  the 
Volunteer  to  victory  over  the  Thistle,  the 
first  challenger  specially  designed  for  what 
Sir  Thomas  Lipton  has  happily  named 
"  lifting  the  Cup."  In  those  days  General 
Paine  was  a  picturesque  figure.  He  used  to 
lounge  about  the  deck  of  his  defender  star- 
ing at  the  far  horizon  through  a  peculiarly 
cumbersome  glass.  He  wore  a  stained  and 
battered  straw  hat,  a  blue  flannel  shirt,  a 
pair  of  old  trousers  and  red  suspenders. 
British  challengers  grew  weary  of  seeing 
the  angle  of  those  suspenders  in  the  back. 

One  dry  saying  of  General  Paine's 
should  be  recorded.  In  those  days  no  fleet 
of  government  vessels  kept  the  course  clear, 
and  excursion  boats  crowded  the  racers 
unmercifully.  One  day  the  Volunteer 
blossomed  out  with  a  whole  series  of  white 
canvas  signs  painted  in  big  black  letters. 
One  of  these  she  displayed  over  her  taff- 
rail.  It  read :  "  Keep  astern."  After  the 
race  General  Paine  remarked :  "  It  was  a 
good  sign,  but  no  one  paid  any  attention 
to  it  except  the  Thistle." 

This  admirable  defender  did  not  disap- 
pear wholly  from  the  annals  of  the  Cup 
after  1887,  though  six  years  elapsed  before 
another  challenger  came  to  study  the  lines 
of  Yankee  overhangs.  The  General  came 
forward  again  with  the  Jubilee  designed  by 
his  son  John  Paine,  but  she  was  beaten  in 
the  trial  races,  and  the  star  of  Nathaniel 
Herreshoff  was  in  the  ascendant.  His  Vigi- 
lant was  designed  for  a  syndicate  whose 
principal  members — C.  Oliver  Iselin,  Com- 
modore E.  D.  Morgan,  August  Belmont, 
Oliver  Belmont,  and  Cornelius  Vanderbilt 
— are  still  interested  in  maintaining  Cup 
defenders.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the 
first  three  of  these  men  are  this  season  the 
managers  of  the  three  candidates  for  Cup 
defense  honors.  Modern  times  and  modern 
men — their  records  are  too  well  known  to 
need  review. 

Nat  Herreshoff,  the  successor  of  Burgess 
in  designing  Cup  defenders,  is  an  equally 
picturesque  figure.  A  grim,  reserved,  la- 
conic and  almost  rude  man ;  he  knows  how 
to  sail  yachts  as  well  as  to  lay  down  their 
lines ;  and  he  was  at  the  helm  of  the  Vigi- 
lant in  her  races  with  the  first  Valkyrie. 
He  was  born  in  1848  near  Bristol,  the  pres- 
ent scene  of  his  labors.  He  was  educated 
at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy and  began  life  as  a  mechanical  engi- 
neer in  the  Corliss  Engine  Works  at  Provi- 
dence. His  nautical  tastes,  already  highly 
developed,  led  him  to  join  his  brother, 
John  B.,  in  building  launches  and  small 
steamers  at  Bristol.  His  first  fame  was 
made  in  turning  out  such  steam  flyers  as 
the  Stiletto,  Henrietta,  and  Noiv  Then. 
Nevertheless  as  far  back  as  1872  he  pro- 
duced the  sloop  Shadow,  the  only  craft  to 
defeat  the  celebrated  Scotch  cutter  Madge 
when  she  came  here  in  1881.  When  he 
brought  out  the  Gloriana,  in  1891,  he  drew 
the  attention  of  the  men  interested  in  Clip 
defense,    and   to   him   they   went    for   help 
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when  Dunraven  challenged  for  the  Cup. 
His  knowledge  of  engineering  has  enabled 
him  to  solve  some  formidable  problems  in 
lightness   of  construction. 

Nat  Herreshoff  preserves  some  memories 
of  Burgess.  He  wears  a  pointed  and 
bristling  red  beard,  which  protrudes  from 
under  the  rim  of  a  gray  slouched  hat.  He 
wears  a  gray  sack  suit  of  clothes,  and  his 
general  appearance  is  that  of  a  successful 
rural  horse  dealer  come  to  town  to  see  the 
sights.  But  he  turns  no  somersaults  when 
his  winners  cross  the  line.     Grim  and  silent, 


he  simply  studies  the  hollow  masts  and 
spars,  and  seems  to  be  calculating  how 
much  more  sail-spread  he  can  put  on  the 
next  defender  without  causing  her  long, 
thin  steel  tubes  to  collapse.  A  designer,  an 
engineer,  a  builder,  a  sailor,  he  is  a  good 
deal  like  Napoleon,  "  a  sceptered  hermit, 
wrapped  in  the  solitude  of  his  own  origi- 
nality." But  he  is  not  the  famous  blind  de- 
signer of  whom  we  so  often  hear.  He  can 
see  as  far  to  windward  as  any  one  else.  His 
brother  John  is  blind,  but  Nathaniel's  eyes 
are  very  wide  open. 
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By  EDWYN  SANDYS 


BLINDS   FOR   SHORE-BIRDS. 

THE  list  of  feathered  game  of  chief 
interest  at  present  includes  those 
plovers,  sandpipers,  etc.,  which  are  com- 
monly termed  shore-birds;  the  river-ducks; 
the  prairie  grouse;  the  woodcock,  and  the 
snipe.  The  popular  method  of  shooting 
the  first-mentioned  is  over  decoys,  the 
shooter  concealing  himself  in  some  natural, 
or  made  "  hide "  or  "  blind "  upon  the 
beach  or  sandbar  frequented  by  the  birds. 
The  favorite  feeding-grounds  of  the  great 
majority  of  shore-birds  is  the  strip  of  wet 
sand  bordering  salt  or  fresh  waters,  and, 
naturally,  the  gunner  must  so  place  himself 
as  to  command  this  favored  bit.  The  most 
common  error  made  by  the  novice  is  in 
constructing  too  large  and  too  conspicuous 
a  hide.  My  experience  has  taught  that, 
no  matter  what  its  material,  the  hide 
hardly  can  be  too  small.  The  novice 
seldom  realizes  the  importance  of  proper 
dress,  nor  how  apparently  insignificant  a 
shelter  will  serve  for  a  man  who  is  dressed 
as  he  should  be.  In  his  anxiety  to 
thoroughly  conceal  himself,  he  builds  not 
wisely  but  too  well,  forgetting  that  the 
birds  probably  have  flown  up  and  down 
that  particular  beach  for  many  days,  and 
become  familiar  with  every  prominent  ob- 
ject within  a  stretch  of,  possibly,  several 
miles.  Low-flying  birds  almost  invariably 
are  on  the  lookout  for  a  good  spot  to 
feed,  which  means  that  a  lot  of  marvelously 
sharp  eyes  are  closely  examining  every 
rod  of  promising  ground.  Hence,  when 
they  discover,  as  they  are  almost  certain 
to  do,  a  strange  object  which  seems 
to  have  suddenly  sprung  up  among 
a  lot  of  familiar  things,  they  sheer  off 
and  make  for  some  other  spot  which  ap- 
pears as  it  did  the  previous  visit. 

Perhaps   the    greatest   aid   to    successful 
shore-bird  shooting  is  the  proper  match- 


ing of  the  costume  and  surroundings.  Any- 
thing approaching  a  sharp  contrast  should 
be  avoided.  Hat,  or  cap,  coat,  sweater, 
pants,  and  boots  should  be  of  the  dead- 
grass  shade,  which  is  inconspicuous  upon 
dry  sand  and  among  drift-wood  and  sedge. 
A  man  properly  dressed  requires  the  small- 
est of  hides,  while  at  a  pinch  he  can  get 
along  without  any  shelter  other  than  a 
trifling  ridge  of  sand,  which  he  can  form 
with  his  hands  in  a  few  minutes.  The 
simplest  way  to  learn  how  to  properly 
place  the  decoys  is  to  observe  the  actions 
of  a  flock  of  the  coveted  birds.  Five 
minutes  of  such  observation  will  teach 
an  intelligent  man  all  that  is  necessary,  for 
he  has  but  to  look  and  then  place  his 
lures;  a  little  of  such  study  is  more  valu- 
able than  pages  of  printed  instructions. 
Some  species  wade  in  the  shallows,  others 
trip  along  the  margin;  some  straggle 
widely  apart  while  feeding,  others  almost 
invariably  maintain  some  approach  to  close 
order  in  their  ranks.  Granted  the  proper 
costume  and  hide,  a  very  useful  accessory 
is  skillful  calling.  This  cannot  be  taught 
upon  paper.  If  the  shooter  has  "an  ear" 
and  can  whistle,  he  should  experience  no 
difficulty  in  imitating  the  calls  of  all,  or 
nearly  all,  of  our  shore-birds.  And  here 
again  observation  and  judgment  are  valu- 
able, for  many  birds  have  alarm-notes, 
which  differ  sharply  from  their  calls  of 
friendly  greeting,  or  invitations  to  a  feast. 
Needless  to  say,  it  is  hardly  good  business 
for  a  well-hidden  man  to  strain  himself 
over  notes  which  signify  to  every  shore- 
bird  within  hearing,  that  a  certain  spot  is 
a  fine  place  to  avoid.  Yet  this  comical 
blunder  has  been  many  times  made  by 
novices  who  prided  themselves  upon  their 
cleverness. 

Apropos  of  calling,  whoever  will  de- 
vote himself  to  a  through  mastery  of  the 
calls  of  shore-birds,  quail,  black  and  gray 
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ducks  and  the  wild  goose,  never  will  regret 
the  time  so  spent.  Only  the  brazen  honk 
of  the  goose  is  difficult,  for  very  few  young 
sportsmen  are  unable  to  whistle,  while 
almost  any  one  can  imitate  the  cheery  invi- 
tation-quack of  the  mallard  and  the  slightly 
gruffer  greeting  of  his  dusky  relative.  The 
goose-call  is  a  sounding  "  aw-wunk,"  with 
a  brazen  clang  to  it  which  seems  to  baffle 
the  vocal  powers  of  most  people — even 
good  singers.  As  an  old  marsh-man  once 
said,  I  can  fairly  talk  goose,  yet  I  am  un- 
able to  explain  how  or  why  this  should  be, 
as  I  cannot  sing  any  better  than  the  aver- 
age cow.  j^II  I  know  about  it  is  that  I 
listened  and  practised  until  I  could  send  a 
call  that  would  turn  even  a  foxy  old  gander 
at  an  astonishing  distance.  The  quail  call 
is  straight  whistling,  and  its  mastery  is  an 
extremely  valuable  accomplishment,  espe- 
cially when  a  lot  of  young  birds  are  widely 
scattered,  as  in  such  a  case  it  is  apt  to  save 
a  good  dog  from  much  tedious  work  in 
hard  cover.  There  is,  of  course,  no  call 
to  be  imitated  where  grouse,  woodcock  and 
snipe  are  concerned. 

"  JUMPING  "   WOOD-DUCK. 

Just  about  this  season  there  frequently 
is  fair  shooting  at  wood-duck  and  teal, 
along  the  winding,  almost  currentless 
rivers  and  creeks,  so  characteristic  of  the 
level  portions  of  the  country.  In  the  early 
autumn,  wood-duck  are  addicted  to  resting 
upon  old  rat-houses  and  half-submerged 
stumps  and  logs,  while  the  teal  almost 
invariably  takes  his  siesta  upon  some 
muddy  bank.  Both  ducks  are  extremely 
quick  at  starting,  in  this  respect  being 
almost  as  clever  as  quail,  while  the  teal 
is  notoriously  speedy  at  any  stage  of  his 
flight.  A  very  interesting  form  of  shoot- 
ing, which  also  is  no  mean  test  of  one's 
all-round  ability,  is  to  paddle  a  skiff,  or 
canoe,  for  miles  along  the  stream  and  cut 
down  the  fowl  as  they  jump.  For  this 
work,  I  prefer  a  good  canoe,  which  is 
handier  and  more  silent  than  any  skiff, 
although  the  latter  is  not  to  be  despised. 
When  thus  jumping  duck,  I  always  kneel, 
paddling  upon  the  port  side,  the  gun  rest- 
ing against  the  thwart,  triggers  down,  the 
butt  nipped  between  my  knees.  Thus 
placed,  it  is  ready  for  instant  action,  and 
seconds  are  valuable,  for  a  teal  is  a  bit 
impulsive  when  scared.  The  paddle  should 
be  made  fast  by  a  couple  of  yards  of  stout 
cord,  and  instantly  dropped  overboard  as 
the  game  takes  wing.  This  at  once  leaves 
the  hands  free  to  seize  the  gun.  A  good 
paddler  will  travel  for  miles  without  lift- 
ing the  paddle  from  the  water,  the  blade 
being  turned  edgewise  for  the  forward 
movement. 

WHERE  TO  LOOK  FOR  WOODCOCK. 

The  woodcock,  the  bird  of  mystery,  at 
this   season   is   apt  to   be   a  puzzle.      The 


earlier  feeding-grounds,  the  damp  beds  of 
creeks  and  the  low-lying  swales,  are  now 
mostly  bone-dry,  which  means  that  the 
birds  have  sought  other  grounds,  where 
worms  are  easier  to  procure,  or  which  offer 
shady  sanctuaries  by  day  from  which  the 
cock  can  fly  at  dusk  to  the  muddy  mar- 
gins of  waters  which  do  not  fail.  The  fact 
that  cock  will  spend  the  day  in  perfectly 
dry,  dense  cover  does  not  seem  to  be  un- 
derstood by  many  sportsmen.  As  a 
general  rule,  the  birds  are  now  in  the 
brush  or  the  tall  corn  and  seldom  very  far 
from  the  ground  favored  a  few  weeks  ago. 
The  wise  man  will  first  thoroughly  beat  the 
corn,  then  adjacent  thickets  and  woodlands. 
Where  the  corn  is  very  tall  and  dense  it 
forms  ideal  cover,  while  beneath  it  is  apt 
to  be  the  -best  of  feeding-ground,  espe- 
cially immediately  after  heavy  rain.  The 
reason  is  simple  enough.  There  are  many 
worms  which  the  rain  is  sure  to  bring  to 
the  surface,  and  these  form  the  cock's 
favorite  fare.  The  birds  both  bore  for  the 
worms  and  pick  them  up  as  they  crawl 
over  the  surface,  and  any  one  who  will 
take  the  trouble  to  walk  through  a  big 
cornfield  shortly  after  a  heavy  rain  will 
get  a  good  idea  of  what  an  astonishing 
number  of  worms  come  to  the  surface. 
At  such  times  the  birds  are  likely  to  re- 
main in  the  field  during  the  day,  but  there 
are  many  exceptions  to  this.  Hence,  when 
much  sign  (the  borings  and  white  drop- 
pings) is  found,  but  only  one  or  two  birds 
are  flushed,  it  is  safe  to  surmise  that  other 
birds  feed  in  the  field,  but  spend  the  day 
elsewhere.  A  careful  beating  of  the  most 
promising  cover  near  the  field  may  prove 
profitable.  Shooting  in  tall  corn  is  not  so 
difficult  as  a  novice  might  imagine.  A 
man  working  with  the  rows  usually  has 
plenty  of  room  for  the  handling  of  his 
gun,  and  a  bird  is  more  apt  to  follow  the 
rows  than  to  crdss  them.  The  wisest 
course  is  to  shoot  at  the  merest  glimpse 
of  a  bird,  or  just  ahead  of  where  he  dis- 
appears. Even  small  shot  will  penetrate  a 
lot  of  corn  and  a  good  shot  can  kill  many 
a  bird  which  is  invisible  at  the  instant  the 
trigger  is  pressed.  Where  there  are 
wooded  or  brushy  hills  surrounding  the 
feeding-ground,  they  should  be  carefully 
searched,  for  birds  frequently  show  a 
marked  fondness  for  such  day-shelters, 
even  though  the  ground  there  be  perfectly 
dry.  Another  type  of  ground  occasionally 
met  with,  is  where  dry,  brushy,  or  forested 
knolls  rise  like  islands  above  marshy  levels. 
These  often  prove  to  be  well  worth  the 
trouble  of  reaching  them,  and  their  value 
is  increased  by  the  likelihood  of  the  in- 
experienced gunner's  overlooking  their 
possibilities.  When  once  the  abundant 
sign  of  woodcock  has  been  found  in  a 
cornfield,  yet  birds  fail  to  materialize,  the 
safest  rule  is  to  beat  all  cover  within  a  mile 
of  the  spot.  While  the  birds  occasionally 
travel  much  farther  during  a  night,  their 
usual  course  is  to  lie  up  in  the  nearest  dense 
cover.      When   this   happens   to   be   large 
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tracts  of  timber,  the  most  promising 
ground  is  about  the  borders,  as  the  birds 
seldom  penetrate  very  far  into  dry  woods. 


BEATING   UP   SNIPE. 

The  snipe  is  a  different  proposition.  As 
a  rule,  he  sticks  to  the  open  marsh, 
bogs,  and  the  muddy  borders  of  waterways, 
although  during  stormy  weather  he  may 
seek  shelter  in  thickets  and  low-lying, 
lightly  timbered  woodlands.  At  this  sea- 
son, he  is  swift  and  silent,  except  for  the 
characteristic  hoarse  "  scape-sca-ip!  "  as 
he  rises.  Opinions  differ  regarding  the 
best  way  to  beat  for  this  artful  dodger. 
Many  experts  work  up-wind  whenever 
possible,  which,  of  course,  gives  the  dog 
the  better  chance.  Yet  the  plan  has  its 
undesirable  features,  that  is  if  giving  the 
bird  all  the  best  of  it  be  considered  un- 
desirable. A  snipe  going  straightaway  up- 
wind, as  he  will  do  if  allowed,  presents 
the  smallest  possible  mark  to  the  gun, 
while  his  erratic  flight  greatly  adds  to  that 
advantage.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  shooter 
beats  down,  or  across  the  wind,  the  great 
majority  of  birds  as  they  bore  into  the 
breeze  will  offer  squarely  crossing,  or  at 
the  worst,  slightly  angling  shots,  which  are 
easier  than  the  straightaway  chances.  The 
dodging  them  avails  but  little,  while  there 
is  a  much  larger  mark  for  the  shot. 
Roughly  speaking,  the  difference  between 
the  marks  presented  by  a  straightaway  and 
a  crossing  snipe  would  be  about  the  same 
as  between  a  silver  dollar  and  the  palm  of 
one's  hand.  Even  the  crossing  shots  are 
not  so  easy  as  to  warrant  any  dread  of 
monotony  in  the  killing.  The  snipe  well 
deserves  his  reputation  as  a  difficult  mark, 
and  those  who  follow  him  up-wind  will 
find  that  an  average  of  one-half  of  all 
chances  is  a  record  to  be  proud  of.  This, 
to  an  inexperienced  reader,  may  at  first 
glance  appear  very  poor  shooting,  yet  few 
of  the  cracks  can  beat  it  the  season 
through.  The  chances  are  that  a  man  who 
can  average  half  his  birds  working  up- 
wind, would  score  fully  two-thirds  with,  or 
across  the  wind.  Perhaps  three-fourths  of 
the  chances  will  be  nearer  the  gun,  the 
dodging  is  practically  eliminated,  and 
holding  well  ahead  will  do  the  rest. 

EARLY   AUTUMN   GROUSE   LIE    CLOSE. 

The  prairie  grouse  are  now  at  their 
best,  big  and  strong,  yet  willing  to  lie 
well  to  the  dogs.  Both  the  pinnated  and 
sharp-tail  grouse  are  easy  marks,  so  long 
as  they  flush  within  reasonable  range.  A 
little  later,  after  the  birds  have  become 
wild,  things  are  apt  to  be  a  trifle  different, 
but  until  that  time,  marks  as  big  as  barn- 
yard hens  should  not  greatly  bother  a  man 
with  any  pretensions  to  skill.  During  the 
typical  sunny  September  day,  the  grouse 


are  apt  to  lie  almost  as  close  as  quail,  and 
perhaps  a  dozen  of  them  may  straggle  up 
singly  within  twenty-five  yards  of  the  gun. 
Then  is  the  time  for  the  quick  hand  and 
the  silent  tongue;  for  a  remark  to  a  com- 
rade, or  an  order  to  the  dog,  may  cause 
a  lot  of  birds  to  rise  together,  and  so  spoil 
a  royal  chance.  The  man  who  keeps  busy 
and  mute  gets  the  grouse,  which  seem  to 
fear  the  voice  much  more  than  the  gun. 


SPORTSMEN    NO    LONGER    KILL    FOR    COUNT. 

A    just-completed    and    rather    extensive 
tour    through    some    of    the    best    shoot- 
ing-grounds   of    Canada    has    revealed   the 
cheering     fact     that     our     friends     to     the 
nor'rard   are   fully  awake   to   the   value   of 
wise  protection.     Canadian  game  never  was 
better  looked  after,  and  the  benefit  of  the 
wiser    policy    is    plainly    apparent.      Many 
grounds  which  only  a  few  years  ago  were 
hardly  worth  visiting,  will  now  richly  repay 
a  trial,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  the  grave 
errors  of  the  past  being  repeated.     The  day 
of  wanton  slaughter,  killing  for  count  and 
kindred  evils  has  forever  passed.     Most  of 
us  have  learned  to  temper  our  sport  with 
moderation,  and  this  is  good.     The  fact  is, 
the  killer  of  old  is  rapidly  being  supplanted 
by    the    observer    of    to-day.      The    mighty 
Nimrod  has  been  educated  and  refined  into 
the  sportsman-naturalist,  who,  with  all  due 
respect  to   the   great   ones   of  the  passing 
generation,  is  a  more  entertaining  and  al- 
together a  more  useful  and  interesting  fel- 
low.    I  have  been  delighted  to  find  the  ris- 
ing   young    sportsman    a    much    better-in- 
formed and  more  observant  chap  than  was 
his  respected  Daddy,  in  fact  a  deal  more  of 
a  student  than  a  butcher.     By  the  council- 
fire — and  I  have  warmed  my  shins  by  a  lot 
of  bully  fires  the  past  few  weeks! — the  talk 
is  different.     It  used  to  be  all  about  how 
many, — kill — kill,  all  the  time,  but  now  the 
close  observer,  the  chap  who  has  closest 
conned  the  fine  print  of  Nature's  perfect 
page,  is  the  one  who  can  hold  the  audience. 
And  to  one  who  had  enjoyed  the  glorious 
privilege  of  being  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
this    movement    toward    reasonable  _  sport, 
the  change  is  indeed  grateful.     It  is  true 
that  yet  may  be  found  dear  old  ruffians,  who 
sniff  and   snarl   in   red-necked   rage  at  the 
doings  of  the  disciples  of  the  new  school, 
but  such  things  must  be  yet  awhile.     The 
graduate  of  the  new  school  is  closer  to  his 
game   than    ever    was   his    father.      In    his 
heart  it  is  the  science  of  the  thing  rather 
than  the  slaughter,  and  of  that  school  are 
bound  to  come  the  highest  types  of  sports- 
men   this    continent    has    ever    produced. 
The   silent   folk   of  stream   and   mere,   the 
little  brown   people   of   stubble   and   copse 
never  had  more  lenient   masters   than  the 
sportsmen-naturalists    of   the    new    school. 
Nor  does  this  mean  any  actual  loss  of  skill 
with  arms. 
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HOOKS,  FLIES, 


METHODS  OF  FISHING  A  TROUT 
STREAM 


By  WILLIAM  C.   HARRIS 


AT  a  small  club  gathering  some  years 
ago,  I  incidentally  asked  an  angler 
what  make  of  hook  he  preferred  for  all 
round  fishing.  He  promptly  answered, 
the  Sproat,  and  immediately  the  brother 
fishermen  present,  almost  to  a  man,  dis- 
sented, professing  their  allegiance  to  the 
Carlisle,  Aberdeen,  Pennell,  Sneck-bend, 
the  old-time  Limerick  and  other  makes, 
which  led  to  general  discussion  of  the 
subject. 

Diverse  opinions  exist  among  anglers; 
but  so  far  as  hooks  are  concerned,  long 
experience  proves  that  one  of  the  ac- 
credited makes  is  about  as  good  as  the 
other,  and  when  fish  are  not  hungry  and 
feeding  daintily,  the  smaller  the  hook 
(within  certain  bounds)  the  more  assured 
the  capture.  And  of  artificial  flies,  this 
gathering  of  experts  agreed  that  tints  of 
color  do  not  count  in  the  allurement  of 
fish  to  the  surface;  the  cardinal  colors  ap- 
parently being  the  only  factors,  and  even 
these  may  assume  widely  different  colora- 
tions when  seen  by  the  fish  below  the 
surface.  It  is  strongly  asserted  by  many 
that  size  of  fly  is  of  more  importance  than 
color  or  nicety  of  dressing.  This  point 
was  conceded  after  an  old  mossback  fly- 
fisherman  told  of  his  catching  more  black 
bass  on  a  big  jagged  half  worn-out  fly, 
that  left  a  wake  behind  it  when  manipu- 
lated on  the  surface  like  that  of  a  small 
stern-wheel  steamer,  than  his  fishing  com- 
panion did  on  the  same  day  and  on  the 
same  water  with  flies  dressed  to  the  turn 
of  a  feather  by  one  of  the  most  expert 
fly-tyers  in  America. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  even  the  wiseacres 
of  the  craft  differ  widely  in  their  estimate 
of  the  killing  or  luring  qualities  of  the 
gear  used  in  fishing,  and  it  is  well  for  the 
tyro  to  avoid  hasty  selection  of  his  out- 
fit and  to  depend  in  the  make-up  of  his 
paraphernalia  more  upon  the  judgment  of  a 
reliable  tackle  dealer  than  upon  the  say-so 
of  a  hoary  angler  sometimes  met  with  who, 
absorbed  in  the  art  and  believing  that  he 
has  exhausted  the  ordinary  resources  of  the 
craft,  is  apt  to  wander,  now  and  then,  along 
new  paths  in  his  search  for  new  methods 
and  lures  to  revive  his  enthusiasm. 

The  "  Zephyr  out  of  the  Mist,"  lately  and 
locally  introduced,  is  a  modified  form  of 
the  "  ashy  fly,"  a  killing  one  when  the 
shadows  are  falling;  it  was  formulated  by 
Bob  Barnwell  of  Philadelphia,  but  so 
changed  that  he  would  not  be  proud  of  its 
paternity. 


THE   ADVICE   OF   SETI-I    GREEN. 

Years  ago,  before  that  good  fellow, 
practical  angler  and  acute  stream-observer 
Seth  Green  passed  away,  it  was  my  privi- 
lege to  spend  many  days  with  him  on  the 
stream,  particularly  Caledonia  creek,  on 
which  the  New  York  State  Hatchery  then 
stood  and  now  stands.  The  value  of  an 
angling  commission  with  such  a  man  is 
beyond  estimate.  He  was  suffused  with 
kindness  toward  the  younger  members  of 
the  craft,  and  always  ready  to  place  his 
accumulated  knowledge  and  keen  judg- 
ment of  the  when,  the  where  and  the  how 
to  fish,  at  the  disposal  of  the  fraternity.  A 
quotation  from  a  letter  he  once  wrote  me 
will  better  and  more  tersely  answer  the 
query  I  recently  received  from  a  young 
angler  who  wants  to  know  "  how  to  fish 
for  trout,"  than  any  words  of  mine  can 
possibly  do. 

"  In  the  first  place  when  I  go  a-fishing, 
I  go  fishing.  I  don't  hear  the  babble  of 
the  brook;  I  don't  see  the  fluttering  bird 
nor  the  silvery  leaves  nor  the  beautiful 
sky.  Neither  do  I  fish  anybody  else's  line. 
I  fish  my  own  and  I  don't  watch  my  com- 
panion, if  I  have  one.  I  don't  care  whether 
he  gets  a  bite  or  not.  I  am  attending  to 
my  own  business  and  looking  for  a  good 
place  to  cast.  I  am  looking  for  the  fly 
that  is  on  the  water  and  to  see  if  there  is 
a  rise.  If  I  see  one,  no  matter  if  it  is 
ten  rods  away,  I  mark  the  place  and  make 
for  it.  I  don't  run,  but  go  quietly  along 
and  keep  fishing;  and  when  I  get  within 
casting  distance  I  drop  my  fly  a  little  short 
and  if  I  don't  get  a  rise  the  next  cast  is 
made  directly  on  the  spot  on  which  the 
trout  rose.  My  fly  does  not  go  with  a  thud 
as  though  I  wanted  to  hit  the  bull's  eye, 
but  it  touches  the  water  as  lightly  as  a  fond 
mother's  hand  touches  the  brow  of  a  loving 
child  that  she  loves  better  than  I  can  find 
words  to  express.  I  am  just  as  sure  of  a 
rise,  too,  as  the  fond  mother  is  that  the 
child  will  roll  its  loving  eyes  to  her  face 
with  an  expression  that  says  to  her,  '  I  am 
yours.'  I  feel,  when  my  fly  drops  so  gently 
on  the  water  without  making  a  ripple,  that 
the  fish  is  mine." 

HANDLING   THE   ROD. 

If  you  cast  up-stream  to  a  trout  do  not 
put  an  inch  more  line  over  his  nose 
than  you  can  help.  In  casting  across  to  a 
rising  fish  under  an  opposite  bank  put  the 
fly  about  a  foot  above;  if  there  is  anything 
wrong  with  the  cast  or  the  fish  takes  no 
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notice  of  the  fly,  let  it  float  well  below  him 
before  you  lift  it  from  the  water.  Don't 
be  in  a  hurry.  If  fish  are  rising  fast  re- 
member that  every  natural  fly  they  take 
gives  them  confidence.  Dry  your  fly  well 
by  swishing  in  the  air  a  half  dozen  times, 
and  try  them  again.  If  they  will  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  you,  leave  them  alone  for 
a  while,  take  a  rest,  a  smoke  or  what  not. 
Be  as  careful  in  leaving  the  water  as  you 
were  in  approaching  it.  Many  a  man  who 
is  very  careful  when  entering  a  trout 
stream  is  quite  heedless  as  to  how  he  goes 
out  of  it  and  scares  the  fish  to  an  extent 
that  renders  it  barren  for  the  angler  com- 
ing behind  him.  Many  fly  fishermen  keep 
hammering  at  a  fish.  I  never  do.  If  they 
are  indifferent  to  my  flies,  I  simply  give 
them  a  rest  and  then  try  them  again  with  a 
change  of  flies. 

ATMOSPHERIC    CONDITIONS. 

Nearly  three  centuries  ago  Izaak  Walton 
wrote: 

'"  As  it  is  observed  by  some  that  '  there  is 
no  good  horse  of  a  bad  color,'  so  I  have 
observed  that  if  it  be  a  cloudy  day  and  not 
extremely  cold,  let  the  wind  set  in  what 
quarter  it  may  and  do  its  worst,  I  heed  it 
not." 

On  no  other  angling  subject  has  the 
judgment  of  the  Father  of  the  Craft  been 
so  assailed  as  in  the  matter  of  atmospheric 
conditions  affecting  the  scores  made  by  the 
angler,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
issue  is  not  yet  decided.  Unfortunately,  no 
class  of  sportsmen  meet  with  such  diverse 
experiences  as  the  stream  fly-fisherman, 
and  many  of  them  are  apt  to  conclude  that 
their  own  are  identical  with  that  of  other 
fishermen,  hence  proof  positive  as  to  the 
permanence  of  certain  habits  of  the  quarry 
they  are  seeking.  No  greater  mistake,  I 
think,  can  be  made.  It  would  seem  that 
every  stream  or  pond  has  its  own  good  and 
bad  atmospheric  fishing  conditions  through 
which  the  appetites  and  feeding  hours  of 
the  fish  are  affected,  and  even  if  this  was  not 
so,  we  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  in  many  waters  the  trout  and  other 
fish  of  both  salt  and  fresh  waters  feed 
through  the  night;  hence,  no  matter  from 
whence  the  wind  may  blow,  they  are  not 
apt  to  be  hungry  in  the  early  morning. 
Again,  those  who  do  not  chance  to  be 
hungry  during  the  night  are  apt  to  have 
a  knawing  appetite  in  the  early  hours  of 
the  day,  and  no  water  animal  is  more 
ravenous  than  a  hungry  trout — he  will 
forage  for  food  under  any  conditions  of 
the  atmosphere.  Walton  always  preferred 
a  cloudy  day  for  fishing,  as  all  experienced 
anglers  do,  and  no  doubt  many  times  in 
his  experience  the  trout  were  day-feeders, 
hence  his  well-filled  creel;  while  on  the 
other  hand,  those  who  differ  in  opinion 
with  him  doubtless  fished  for  trout  filled 
to  repletion  during  the  night,  and  there 
chancing  to  be  an  east  wind  or  a  dismal 
sky,  either  or  both  were  charged  with 
being  the  main  factors  of  a  fruitless  outing. 

Certain  it  is  that  our  brook  beauty  will 


rise  freely  at  the  spatter  of  the  drops  of  a 
rain  storm,  and  also  certain  it  is  that,  if  the 
rain  continues  for  several  hours,  they  will 
stop  feeding;  this,  in  my  experience,  has 
occurred  when  the  wind  has  been  blowing 
in  any  direction.  Under  such  conditions 
they  are  attracted  to  the  surface  by  the 
sound  made  by  the  rain-drops  spattering 
on  the  waters  of  a  quiet  pool,  mistaking 
it  for  that  made  by  a  falling  insect  on  the 
placid  surface:  or  do  they,  which  is  not 
probable,  set  their  "  hereditary  reason  "  to 
work  and  realize  that  heavy  rain  will  beat 
the  insects   downward  within  their   reach? 

During  my  somewhat  lengthy  experi- 
ence in  trout  fishing  I  have  never  been 
deterred  from  an  outing  by  any  conditions 
of  the  weather,  unless  it  was  so  stormy  as 
to  make  fishing  anything  but  a  pleasure. 
I  think,  however,  that  an  up  or  down 
stream  wind  should  be  preferred,  as  the 
casting  is  made  with  greater  ease  and 
accuracy;  if  you  are  fishing  down  stream 
and  an  up-wind  prevails,  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  a  short  line  will  do  good 
work  on  a  rapid,  and  a  pool  can  be  fished 
from  its  lower  end  with  greater  success 
than  from  above. 

Some  old  anglers  contend  that  when  we 
have  an  open  winter  and  a  wet  spring 
fresh-water  fish  do  not  bite  freely.  They 
say  that  a  mild  winter  is  favorable  to  the 
development  of  the  larval  life  of  water  in- 
sects and  the  increase  of  small  crustaceans 
upon  which  the  trout  and  black  bass  feed; 
hence,  finding  food  in  their  home  pools, 
they  do  not  have  to  forage  for  it,  a  condi- 
tion not  always  propitious  to  the  angler. 
While  these  veterans  of  the  rod  are  cor- 
rect in  their  views,  they  seem  to  have  lost 
sight  of  the  fact  that  a  continuous  wet 
spring  brings  down  so  plentiful  a  supply 
of  food  through  surface  washings  that  the 
fish  are  gorged  during  the  early  period 
of  the  fishing  season  and  will  not  freely 
take  the  lures  offered  them.  We  all  know 
that  a  rise  of  water  will  cause  trout  to 
commence  feeding.  Their  instinct  or  ex- 
perience tells  them  that  under  such  a  con- 
dition food  will  be  more  plentiful.  They 
certainly  forage  to  a  less  extent  when  the 
water  is  low,  but  this  habit  may,  and  to 
some  extent  is,  induced  by  an  increased 
sense  of  personal  danger  which  they  seem 
to  have  when  in  shallow  waters. 

THE    CHANGEFUL   BLACK   BASS. 

As  the  black  bass  season  is  now  on  in  all 
the  States,  it  will  be  well  to  remember 
that  these  fish  are  as  erratic  as  trout  in 
their  habit  of  feeding  and  biting,  although 
I  have  often  thought  that  the  black  bass 
sometimes  kills  for  the  love  of  killing,  for 
they  will  certainly  take  a  live  minnow  in 
their  mouths  and  play  with  it  like  a  cat 
with  a  mouse,  and  after  biting  it  once  or 
twice  spit  it  out  and  turn  tail  upon  it.  I 
have  seen  one  chase  a  small  sunfish  into 
the  crevice  of  a  rock,  bite  a  piece  ap- 
parently from  its  belly,  and  leave  it  in  its 
extremity.  I  know  of  no  other  fish  in  fresh 
waters  that  has  so  tiger-like  a  habit. 


RECORDS  AND  NOTABLE  PERFORMANCES 

By  JAMES  E.   SULLIVAN 


FROM  an  athletic  standpoint  the  month 
of  July  was  naturally  a  quiet  month, 
and  notable  performances  were  few.  One 
important  fixture  t1':s  fall  will  be  the 
annual  track  and  fie?  '  championships  of 
the  Amateur  Athletic  nion,  that  will  be 
held  in  Milwaukee.  L  is  the  first  time  in 
many  years  that  the  meeting  has  been  held 
in  the  West.  The  Western  athletic  clubs 
have  followed  their  Eastern  b*  diers,  and 
have  secured  as  members  +:iy  all  the 
prominent  athletes  of  the  Western  colleges, 
and  many  predict  that  the  West  will  score 
the  greater  number  of  points.  The  New 
York  Athletic  Club,  as  usual,  will  have  a 
very  strong  athletic  team  to  hold  up  the 
honor  of  the  East. 

Below  is  the  score  and  other  details  of 
the  new  50-shot  revolver  record  at  20 yards, 
shot  by  Dr.  Wm.  H.  Luckett,  of  New 
York,  on  June  11,  190. 
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The  shooting  was  done  on  the  regulation 
American  target,  reduced  for  20-yard 
shooting,  with  a  44  caliber,  revolver  with 
an  8-inch  barrel,  and  a  trigger  pull  of 
2>2  pounds;  plain  open  sights,  reloaded 
smokeless  gallery  ammunition  with  round 
ball.  The  first  shot  of  the  score  was  fired 
at  10.45  p-M-,  and  the  last  shot  at  11.31  p.m. 

At  Boston,  Massachusetts,  on  July  13, 
Albert  Champion  rode  a  mile  on  a  motor 
machine  in  58  4-5  seconds.  This  is  the 
fastest  mile  that  has  ever  been  ridden  on 
such  a  machine. 

At  the  athletic  games  held  at  Celtic 
Park,  on  July  19,  Myer  Prinstein  finished 
third  in  the  broad  jump.  It  was  a  handicap 
affair,  he  starting  from  scratch.  He 
jumped  23  feet  1  inch.  This  is  the  longest 
broad  jump  made  this  season  by  any 
American  amateur. 

On  July  4,  at  the  games  of  the  Greater 
New  York  Irish  A.  A.,  M.  J.  Sheridan  of 
the  Pastime  A.  C.  threw  the  discus  131 
feet  7  inches.  Would  have  been  a  new 
American  record  had  the  regulation  iron 
circle  been  used. 

On  July  8,  at  Brighton  Beach,  Waterboy 
traveled  a  new  world's  record  for  a  mile 
and  a  quarter,  as  well  as  establishing  a 
straight  and  circular  track  record.  His 
time  was  2  minutes  3  1-5  seconds,  sup- 
planting Banquet's  world's  record  of 
2  minutes  3  3-4  seconds,  made  at  old  Mon- 
mouth Park  in  1890. 

On  July  9,  at  Marion,  Indiana,  Barney 


Oldfield  established  a  new  world's  record, 
by  driving  an  automobile  a  mile  on  a 
half-mile  track  in  1.16  2-5.  The  previous 
record  for  a  mile  on  a  half-mile  track  was 
1.26,  made  by  Winton. 

At  Syracuse,  on  July  24,  the  mare  Miss 
Whitney  was  driven  a  half  mile  to  a  wagon 
in  1. 01  1-2,  breaking  the  world's  record.  It 
was  an  attempt  against  time.  The  previous 
record  was  1.02  3-4,  held  by  True  Chimes. 

At  the  Empire  City  trotting  track, 
Yonkers,  New  York,  Barney  Oldfield 
broke  the  world's  automobile  record  for 
a  mile,  covering  the  distance  in  0.55  4-5. 
The  best  previous  record  was  0.56  2-5,  held 
by  himself.  Laurent  Grosso  covered 
fifteen  miles  in  16.15  4-5,  a  world's  record 
for  the  distance. 

Swift,  owned  by  John  F.  Cockerill, 
trotted  a  mile  in  2.08^2,  at  the  Empire 
track,  Yonkers,  on  July  23.  This  is  the 
fastest  heat  trotted  to  a  wagon  this  season. 

The  annual  championships  of  the  New 
England  Association  of  the  Amateur 
Athletic  Union  was  held  at  Somerville,  on 
July  4.  W.  W.  Coe,  Jr.,  put  the  shot  46 
feet  6  inches. 

At  the  games  of  the  Irish  societies  held 
in  Boston,  on  July  4,  Dennis  J.  Mahoney 
threw  the  56-pound  weight  27  feet  7  inches, 
a  new  professional  world's  record.  The 
claim  that  he  used  an  additional  S>  hook 
giving  him  four  inches  was  not  sub- 
stantiated, and  until  the  referee's  finding 
is  proven  otherwise,  this  will  stand  as  a 
world's  professional  record. 

At  Cleveland,  on  July  n,  Lou  Dillon 
broke  the  world's  record  for  trotting 
mares,  going  a  mile  in  2.03^2.  The  Monk, 
in  a  trial  to  a  wagon  to  beat  2.06,  went  the 
mile  in  2.05^4,  lowering  his  own  previous 
record  a  quarter  of  a  second. 

At  Chicago,  on  July  7,  Haviland,  a  six- 
year-old,  with  99  pounds  up,  went  a  mile 
and  fifty  yards  in  1.41  1-5  second,  a  new 
record. 

At  Dublin,  Ireland,  on  July  4,  Baron 
DeForrest  covered  a  kilometer  in  26  3-5 
seconds. 

At  the  annual  sports  of  the  Ottawa  Po- 
lice Athletic  Association  held  at  Ottawa, 
Canada,  July  30,  E.  Desmarteau,  of  Mon- 
treal, the  present  American  champion  at 
throwing  the  56-pound  weight,  threw  the 
56-pound  weight  for  height,  15  feet,  which 
is  but  6  3-8  inches  behind  Mitchell's 
world's  record.  He  won  the  discus,  was 
second  in  the  shot,  second  in  the  hammer, 
won  the  56-pound  weight  for  distance,  with 
a  capital  throw  of  34  feet  i^4  inches,  and 
in  an  exhibition  throw  sent  it  34  feet 
7  inches. 
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